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DESCARTES 




BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Ren£ Descartes, 1596-1650 


Descartes by birth belonged to the lesser no- 
bility; both of his parents came from high legal 
families. He was bom at La Haye, in Touraine, 
on March 31, 1596. Although a younger son, he 
derived an income, sufficient to make him inde- 
pendent throughout his life, from the property 
left him by his mother. 

While still a boy Descartes was sent to the 
Jesuit School at La Flfiphe, founded by Henry 
IV and **one of the most celebrated schools in 
Europe.” He appears to have been at La Flfiche 
from 1606 to 1615, following the Jesuit pro- 
gram of studies which aimed at i-econciling the 
classical learning of the Renaissance with the 
scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages. Suf- 
fering from poor health, he was entrusted to the 
special care of Father Dinet, afterwards the 
confessor to Louis XIII and Louis XIV. He was 
excused from morning duties and allowed to 
stay in bed, a habit he retained to the end of 
his life. After completing the full curriculum of 
languages and humane letters, logic, ethics, 
mathematics, physics, and metaphysics, Des- 
cartes later declared, ^‘I found myself embar- 
rassed with so many doubts and errors, that it 
seemed to me that the effort to instruct myself 
had no effect other than the increasing discov- 
ery of my own ignorance.” Mathematics alone 
appeared to be an exception ‘‘because of the 
certainty of its demonstrations and the evi- 
dence of its reasoning.” He completed his edu- 
cation at the University of Poitiers, where he 
took his degree in law, November 10, 1616. 

Descai-tes spent the remainder of his youth 
in travelling, “resolved no longer to seek any 
other science than the knowledge of myself, or 
of the great book of the world.” Like many 
young Frenchmen of the time, he enlisted as a 
gentleman volunteer in the army of Prince Mau- 
rice of Nassau in Holland. He was still inter- 
ested in mathematics, and at Breda became a 
friend of Isaac Beeckman, mathematician and 
rector of the college at Dort. Beeckman, after 
their meeting, noted in his diary, “Mathemat- 
ical physicists are scarce, and I myself had nev- 
er had any conversation on that topic with 
^ybody but him.” Their discussions, accord- 
ing to Descartes, turned his mind to purely the- 


oretical problems, and when he left Holland 
early in 1619 to seek more active military serv- 
ice in Germany, he had already completed an 
Essay on Algebra and a Compendium on Af nsic, 
dedicated to his friend. 

Descartes dated his life as a philosopher from 
1619. Early in that year, after his study of alge- 
bra and geometry had yielded what he con- 
sidered an “entirely new science,” he wrote to 
his Dutch friend: “My project is unbelievably 
ambitious, but I cannot help feeling that I am 
sighting I know not what light in the chaos of 
present-day geometry, and I trust that it will 
help me in dispelling that most opaque dark- 
ness.” In the fall, after the army had gone into 
winter quarters, he retired to a village near 
Ulm on the Danube to devote himself to study 
and speculation. “On November 10, 1619,” he 
wrote, “when I was filled with enthusiasm, I 
discovered the foundations of the w^onderful 
science.” The discovery was follow^ed by a se- 
ries of three dreams which left Descartes the 
impression that “the Spirit of Truth had opened 
to him the treasures of all the sciences.” 

The experience of November 10 did not im- 
mediately alter his way of life. Some time pre- 
viously he had remarked, “As comedians put 
on a mask to hide their timidity, so I go foiward 
masked preparing to mount the stage of the 
world, which up to now I have known only as 
a spectator”; and for the next nine years he 
continued to live as a soldier and a “gentil- 
homme” while preparing to apply his newly dis- 
covered method to all knowledge. In]622hewas 
back in France, frequenting the society of the 
leading scientists and philosophers. Through 
his friends and correspondence he was already 
knowm and esteemed for his scientific abilities, 
although he had not as yet published anything. 
He appears to have been reluctant to make his 
W’ork public until his researchesin physics prom- 
ised to yield practical results, and he felt he 
could no longer “keep them concealed without 
greatly sinning against the law which obliges 
us to procure, as far as in us lies, the general 
good of all mankind.” At the same time he had 
occasion to discuss his research with Cardinal 
B4rulle, who was so impressed that he declared 


IX 
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Descartes was morally oUiged to ipak^ ^ 
thought known to the world. Feeling thM’ra" 
could not find in Paris the leisure and quiet he 
needed for writing, Descartes retired to Hol< 
land. 

From 1629 until 1649 Descartes lived in Hol- 
land, leaving only for five short visits, three to 
France, one to England, and another to Den- 
mark. He disliked dwelling for long in the same 
place and during that time changed his resi- 
dence twenty-four times, concerned only, it 
would appear, to be in the neighborhood of a 
university and a Catholic church. Most of his 
more important works were written and pub- 
lished in Holland. He wrote the Rules for the Dir 
reciion qf the Mind during the first year, and by 
1633 had all but completed his Treatise on the 
ITorld, whenthecondemnationofGalileocaused 
him to abandon all thought of publishing it. In 
1637 he brought out the Discowrse on Method 
with the three “Essays” accompanying it, the 
Dioptric, Meteors, and Geometry. Through Mer- 
seime, who acted as his personal secretary in 
Paris, he circulated a manuscript of his Medita- 
tions and obtained objections to its arguments; 
the work was published with his answers to the 
objections in 1641. 

Descartes’ philosophy became a source of 
controversy in Holland even before the appear- 
ance of lus works, as a result of the teaching of 


hie friends in the univerritiee. Cartedanion was 
i Stacked as subversive of tdigion, and at one 
time Descartes was summoned before the mag- 
istrates of Utrecht, althouf^ the matter went 
no further because of the mtervention of influ- 
ential friends. 

Among his friends and admirers was Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Emperor Frederick V, 
then in exile in Holland. Although she was only 
nineteen whmt the Discourse appeared, she was 
interested in philosophical discussion, and Des- 
cartes; in dedicating the Prindfks of PhUow- 
phy (1644) to her, declared that|her8 was “the 
only mind, as far as my expeii^ce goes, to 
which both metaphysics and mi^matlcs are 
easy.” Queen Christina of Sweden also tecame 
interest^ in the “new philorophy,” and, 
through the French Ambassador, Descartes car- 
ried on a correspondence with her on ethical 
subjects, part of which was reworked and pub- 
lished as the Treatise on the Passions oftheSotd 
(1650). Late in 1649she persuaded Descartes to 
goto the Swedish court. Hewaschargedwiththe 
taskof drawingup astatute for a proposed acad- 
emy of science and teaching philosophy to the 
Queen. The lessons in philosophy were sched- 
uled to be given three times a week at five in 
the morning. Descartes contracted an inflam- 
mation of the limgs and died after a very Inief 
illness, February 11, 1650. 
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RULES 

FOR THE DIRECTION OF 
THE MIND 


RULE I 

The end of study should be to direct the mind to- 
wards the enunciation of sound and correct judg- 
ments on all matters that come before it 
Whenever men notice some similai’ity be- 
tween two things, they are wont to ascribe to 
each, even in those respects in which the two 
differ, what they have found to be true of the 
other. Thus they erroneously compare the sci- 
ences, which entirely consist in the cognitive 
exercise of the mind, with the arts, which de- 
pend upon an exercise and disposition of the 
body. They see that not all the arts can be ac- 
quired by the same man, but that he who re- 
stricts himself to one, most readily becomes the 
best executant, since it is not so easy for the 
same hand to adapt itself both to agricultural 
operations and to harp-playing, or to the per- 
formance of several such tasks as to one alone. 
Hence they have held the same to be true of the 
sciences also, and distinguishing them from one 
another according to their subject matter, they 
have imagined that they ought to be studied 
separately, each in isolation from all the rest. 
But this is certainly wrong. For since the sci- 
ences taken all together are identical with hu- 
man wisdom, which alwa3rs remains one and 
the same, however applied to different sub- 
jects, and suffers no more differentiation pro- 
ceeding from them than the light of the sun 
experiences from the variety of the things 
which it illumines, there is no need for minds to 
be confined at all within limits; for neither 
does the knowing of one truth have an effect 
like that of the acquisition of one art and pre- 
vent us from finding out another, it rather aids 
us to do so. Certainly it appears to me strange 
that so many people should investigate human 
customs with such care, the virtues of plants, 
the motions of the stars, the transmutations of 
xnetals, and the objects of similar sciences, 
while at the same time practically none be- 


think themselves about good understanding, 
or universal Wisdom, though nevertheless all 
other studies are to be esteemed not so much 
for their own value as because they contribute 
something to this. Consequently we are justi- 
fied in bringing forward this as the first rule of 
all, since there is nothing more prone to turn 
us aside from the correct way of seeking out 
truth than this directing of our inquiries, not 
towards their general end, but towards certain 
si^ecial investigations. I do not here refer to 
perverse and censurable pursuits like empty 
glory or base gain; obviously counterfeit rea- 
sonings and quibbles suited to vulgar under- 
standing open up a much more direct route to 
such a goal than does a sound apprehension of 
the truth. But I have in view even honourable 
and laudable pursuits, because these mislead 
us in a more subtle fashion. For example take 
our investigations of those sciences conducive 
to the conveniences of life or which yield that 
pleasure which is found in the contemplation 
of truth, practically the only joy in life that is 
complete and untroubled with any pain. There 
we may indeed expect to receive the legitimate 
fruits of scientific inquiry; but if, in the course 
of our study, we think of them, they frequently 
cause us to omit many facts which are neces- 
sary to the understanding of other matters, 
because they seem to be either of slight value 
or of little interest. Hence we must believe that 
all the sciences are so inter-connected, that it 
is much easier to study them all together than 
to isolate one from all the others. If, therefore, 
anyone wishes to search out the truth of things 
in serious earnest, he ought not to select one 
special science; for all the sciences are con- 
joined with each other and interdependent: he 
ought rather to think how to increase the nat- 
ural light of reason, not for the purpose of re- 
solving this or that difficulty of scholastic type, 
but in order that his understanding may light 
his will to its proper choice in all the continr 
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genoies of life. In a short time he will see with 
amazement that he has made much more prog- 
ress than those who are eager about particular 
ends, and that he has not only obtained all 
that they desire, but even higher results than 
fall within his expectation. 

RULE II 

Only those objects should engage our attention^ 
to the sure and indubitable knowledge of which 
our mental powers seem to be adequate. 

Science in its entirety is true and evident 
cognition. He is no more learned who has doubts 
on many matters than the man who has never 
thought of them; nay he appears to be less 
learned if he has formed wrong opinions on any 
particulars. Hence it were better not to study 
at all than to occupy one’s self with objects of 
such difficulty, that, owing to our inability to 
distinguish true from false, we are forced to re- 
gard the doubtful as certain; for in those mat- 
ters any hope of augmenting our knowledge is 
exceed^ by the risk of diminishing it. Thus in 
accordance with the above maxim we reject ail 
such merely probable knowledge and m^e it a 
rule to trust only what is completely known 
and incapable of being doubted. No doubt men 
of education may persuade themselves that 
there is but little of such certain knowledge, 
because, forsooth, a common failing of human 
nature has made them deem it too easy and 
open to everyone, and so led them to neglect to 
think upon such iruths; but I nevertheless an- 
nounce that there are more of these than they 
think— truths which suffice to give a rigorous 
demonstration of innumerable propositions, 
the discussion of which they have hitherto been 
unable to free from the element of probability. 
Further, because they have believed that it 
was unbecoming for a man of education to con- 
fess ignorance on any point, they have so ac- 
customed themselves to trick out their fabri- 
cated explanations, that they have ended by 
gradually imposing on themselves and thus 
have issued them to the public as genuine. 

But if we adhere closely to this rule we shall 
find left but few objects of legitimate study. 
For there is scarce any question occurring in 
the sciences about which talented men Imve 
not diasigreed. But whenever two men come to 
(Opposite decisions about the same matter one 
Of thra at least must certainly be in the wrong, 
apiiarently there is not even one of thm 
; toows; for if the reasoning oi the second 
wtfMUiid and dear he would be able so to lay 
illMtfbteOlie other as finally to succeed in con- 


vincing his understanding also. Hence appar- 
ently we cannot attain to a perfect knowl^ge 
in any such case of probable opinion, for it 
would be rashness to hope for more than others 
have attained to. Consequently if we reckon 
correctly, of the sciences already discovered. 
Arithmetic and Geometry alone are left, to 
which the observance of this rule reduces us. 

Yet we do not therefore condemn that meth- 
od of philosophizing which others have al- 
ready. discovered and those weapons of the 
schoolmen, probable syllogism#, which are so 
well suited for polemics. They indeed p ve prac- 
tice to the wits of youths and, producing emu- 
lation among them, act as a stimulus; and it is 
much better for their minds to be moulded by 
opinions of this sort, uncertain though they 
appear, as being objects of controversy among 
the learned, than to be left entirely to their 
own devices. For thus through lack of guidance 
they might stray into some ab3rss; but as long 
as they follow in their masters’ footsteps, 
though they may diverge at times from the 
truth, they will yet certainly find a path which 
is at least in this respect safer, that it has been 
approved of by more prudent people. We our- 
selves rejoice that we in earlier years experi- 
enced this scholastic training; but now, teing 
released from that oath of allegiance which 
bound us to our old masters, and since, as be- 
comes our riper years, we are no longer subject 
to the ferule, if we wish in earnest to establish 
for ourselves those rules which shall aid us in 
scaling the heights of human knowledge, we 
must admit assuredly among the primary mem- 
bers of our catalogue that maxim which forbids 
us to abuse our leisure as many do, who neg- 
lect all easy quests and take up their time only 
with difficult matters; for they, though cer- 
tainly making all sorts of subtle conjectures 
and elaborating most plausible arguments with 
great ingenuity, frequently find too late that 
after all their labours they have only increased 
the multitude of their doubts, without acquir- 
ing any knowledge whatsoever. 

But now let ms proceed to explsdn more care- 
fully our reasons for saying, as we dM a little 
while ago, that of all the sciences known as yet, 
Arithmetic and Geometry alone mre free from 
any taint of falsity or uncertainty. We must 
note then that there are two ways by which we 
arrive at the knowledge erf facts, vis. by 
perience and by deduction. We must W&m 
observe that wfaHe our inferences from expe>* 
rienoe are frequently f alladbus, deduetkkQ, or 
the pure iUation of mie thing from another, 
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though it may be passed over, if it is not seen 
through, cannot be erroneous when performed 
by an understanding that is in the l^t degree 
rational. And it seems to me that the operation 
is profited but little by those constraining 
bonds by means of vidiich the DialectiGians 
claim to control human reason, though 1 do 
not deny that that discipline may be service- 
able for other purposes. My reason for saying 
so is that none of the mistakes which men can 
make (men, 1 say, not beasts) are due to faulty 
inference; they are caused merely by the fact 
that we found upon a basis of poorly compre- 
Wded experiences, or that propositions are 
posited which are hasty and groundless. 

This furnishes us vdth a,n evident explana- 
tion of the great superiority in certitude of 
Arithmetic and Geometry to other sciences. 
The former alone deal with an object so pure 
and uncomplicated, that they need make no 
assumptions at all which experience renders 
uncertain, but wholly consist in the rational 
deduction of consequences. They are on that 
account much the easiest and clearest of all, 
and possess an object such as we require, for in 
them it is scarce humanly possible for anyone 
to err except by inadvertence. And yet we 
should not be surprised to find that plenty of 
people of their own accord prefer to apply their 
intelligence to other studies, or to Philosophy. 
The reason for this is that every person per- 
mits himself the liberty of making guesses in 
the matter of an obscure subject with more 
confidence than in one which is clear, and that 
it is much eader to have some vague notion 
about any subject, no matter what, than to ar- 
rive at the real truth about a sin^e question 
however simple that may be. 

But one conclusion now emerges out of these 
considerations, viz. not, indeed, that Arithme- 
tic and Geometry are the sole sciences to be 
studied, but only that in our search for the 
direct road towards truth we should busy our- 
selves with no object about which we cannot 
attain a certitude equal to that of the demon* 
strations of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

RUXE 111 

mAjeds m propoBe to imeHiQatef our <n- 
qmriea $hoM be direiied, ntd to whoi othm have 
thm§Hfiurr U> n^we oureeivee eonjedure, but 
iou^momctefuip and perepkmmiy bdkoid 
and ieith certaiiUy deduce; for kmuied^e ie not 
won in any other 

tiheancientsisri^^ 
bemaias it is a great b^ lor us to be able to 


make use of the labours of so many men; and 
we should do so, both in order to discover what 
they have cmrrectiy made out in previous ages, 
and also that we may inform ourselves as to 
what in the various sciences is still left for in- 
vestigation. But yet there is a great danger lest 
in a too absorbed study of these works we 
should become infected with their errors, guard 
against them as we may. For it is the way of 
writers, whenever they have allowed them- 
selves rashly and credulously to take up a 
position in any controverted matter, to try 
with the subtlest of arguments to compel us to 
go along with them. But when, on the con- 
trary, they have happily come upon something 
certain and evident, in displa3dng it they never 
fail to surround it with ambiguities, fearing, it 
would seem, lest the simplicity of their explan- 
ation should make us respect their discovery 
less, or because they grudge us an open vision 
of the truth. 

Further, supposing now that all were wholly 
open and candid, and never thrust upon us 
doubtful opinions as true, but expounded 
every matter in good faith, yet since scarce 
anytiiing has been asserted by any one man 
the contrary of which has not been alleged by 
another, we should beeternally uncertain which 
of the two to believe. It would be no use to 
total up the testimonies in favour of each, 
meaning to follow that opinion which was sup- 
ported by the greater number of authors: for if 
it is a question of difficulty that is in dispute, it 
is more likely that the truth would have b^ 
discovered by few than by many. But even 
thou^ all these men agreed among themselves, 
what they teach us would not suffice for us. 
For we simli not, e.g. all turn out to be mathe- 
maticians though we know by heart dl the 
proofs that others have elaborated, unless we 
have an intellectual talent that fits us to re- 
solve difficulties of any kind. Neither, though 
we have mastered all the arguments of Plato 
and Aristotle, if yet we have not the capac^y 
for passing a solid judgment on these matteiis, 
shall we become P^osophers; we shoqld have 
acquired the knowledge not of a scienee, but of 
hiriory. 

I lay down the rule also, that we 1^^ 
refrain from ev^ mixing ji^ores Wifh 
our pronouncements on troth 5^ 

This warning is oi no litt^ importance. 
is no stronger reasmi {m om notfaingm 
are current Phflosophy wblkhisso evid^ 
<^rtfldn as not to be ot b^ng epM^ 

vertedi than tost 
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tent with the recognition of what is clear and 
certain, in the first instance hazard the asser- 
tion of obscure and ill-comprehended theories, 
at which they have arrived merely by probable 
conjecture. Then afterwards they gradually 
attach complete credence to them, and min- 
gling them promiscuously with what is true and 
evident, they finish by being unable to deduce 
any conclusion which does not appear to de- 
pend upon some proposition of the doubtful 
sort, and hence is not uncertain. 

But lest we in turn should slip into the same 
error, we shall here take note of all those men- 
tal operations by which we are able, wholly 
without fear of illusion, to arrive at the knowl- 
edge of things. Now I admit only two, viz. 
intuition and induction. 

By intuition 1 understand, not the fluctu- 
ating testimony of the senses, nor the mislead- 
ing judgment that proceeds from the blunder- 
ing constructions of imagination, but the con- 
ception which an unclouded and attentive 
mind gives us so readily and distinctly that we 
are wholly freed from doubt about that which 
we imderstand. Or, what comes to the same 
thing, intuition is the undoubting conception 
of an unclouded and attentive mind, and springs 
from the light of reason alone; it is more cer- 
tain than deduction itself, in that it is simpler, 
though deduction, as we have noted above, 
cannot by us be erroneously conducted. Thus 
each individual can mentally have intuition of 
the fact that he exists, and that he thinks ; that 
the triangle is bounded by three lines only, the 
sphere by a single superficies, and so on. Facts 
of such a kind are far more numerous than 
many people think, disdaining as they do to 
direct their attention upon such simple mat- 
ters. 

But in case anyone may be put out by this 
new use of the term intuition and of other 
terms which in the following pages I am sim- 
ilarly compelled to dissever from their current 
meaning, 1 here make the general announce- 
ment t^t I pay no attention to the way in 
which particular terms have of late been em- 
ployed in the schools, because it would have 
been difficult to employ the same terminology 
while my theory was wholly different. All that 
I take note of is the meaning of the Latin of 
each word, when, in cases where an appro- 
priate term is lacing, I wish to transfer to the 
vocabulary that expresses my own meaning 
those that I deem most suitable. 

This evidence and certitude, however, which 
belongs to intuition, is required not only in the 


enunciation of propositions, but also in dis- 
cursive reasoning of whatever sort. For example 
consider this consequence; 2 and 2 amount to 
the same as 3 and 1. Now we need to see in- 
tuitively not only that 2 and 2 make 4, and 
that likewise 3 and 1 make 4, but further that 
the third of the above statements is a neces- 
sary conclusion from these two. 

Hence now we are in a position to raise the 
question as to why we have, besides intuition, 
given this supplementary method of knowing, 
viz. knowing by deduction, by which we under- 
stand ftll necessary inference from other facts 
that are known with certainty. This, however, 
we could not avoid, because mafiy things are 
known with c^ertainty, though not by them- 
selves evident, but only deduced frpm true and 
known principles by the continuous and unin- 
terrupted action of a mind that has a clear 
vision of each step in the process. It is in a sim- 
ilar way that we know that the last link in a 
long chain is connected with the first, even 
though we do not take in by means of one and 
the same act of vision all the intermediate 
links on which that connection depends, but 
only remember that we have taken them suc- 
cessively under review and that each mngle one 
is united to its neighbour, from the first even to 
the last. Hence we distinguish this mental intui- 
tion from deduction by the fact that into the 
conception of the latter there enters a certain 
movement or succession, into that of the for- 
mer there does not. Further deduction does 
not require an immediately presented evidence 
such as intuition possesses; its certitude is 
rather conferred upon it in some way by mem- 
ory. The upshot of the matter is that it is 
possible to say that those propositions indeed 
which are immediately deduced from first 
principles are known now by intuition, now by 
deduction, i.e. in a way that differs according 
to our point of view. But the first principles 
themselves are given by intuition alone, while, 
on the contrary, the remote conclusions are 
furnished only by deduction. 

These two methods are the most certain 
routes to knowledge, and the mind should ad- 
mit no others. All the rest should be rejected 
as suspect of error and dangerous. But this 
does not prevent us from believing matters 
that have been divinely revealed as being more 
certain than our surest knowledge, since belief 
in these things, as all faith in obscure matters, 
is an action not of our intelligence, but of our- 
will. They should be heeded also since, if they 
have any basis in our understanding, they can 
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and ought to be, more than all things else, dis- 
covered by one or other of the ways above- 
mentioned, as we hope perhaps to show at 
greater length on some future opportunity. 

RULE IV 

There is need of a method for finding otd 
truth. 

So BLIND is the curiosity by which mortals 
are possessed, that they often conduct their 
minds along unexplored routes, having no 
reason to hope for success, but merely being 
willing to risk the experimentof findingwhether 
the truth they seek lies there. As well might a 
man burning, with an unintelligent desire to 
find treasure, continuously roam the streets, 
seeking to find something that a passer by 
might have chanced to drop. This is the way 
in which moat Chemists, many Geometricians, 
and Philosophers not a few prosecute their 
studies. I do not deny that sometimes in these 
wanderings they are lucky enough to find 
something true. But I do not allow that this 
argues greater industry on their part, but only 
better luck. But however that may be, it were 
far better never to think of investigating truth 
at all, than to do so without a method. For it is 
very certain that unregulated inquiries and 
confused reflections of this kind only confound 
the natural light and blind our mental powers. 
Those who so become accustomed to walk in 
darkness weaken their eye-sight so much that 
afterwards they cannot bear the light of day. 
This is confirmed by experience; for how often 
do we not see that those who have never taken 
to letters, give a sounder and clearer decision 
about obvious matters than those who have 
spent all their time in the schools? Moreover 
by a method I mean certain and simple rules, 
such that, if a man observe them accurately, 
he shall never assume what is false as true, and 
will never spend his mental efforts to no pur- 
pose, but will always gradually increase bis 
knowledge and so arrive at a true understand- 
ing of all that does not surpass his powers. 

These two points must be carefully noted, 
viz. never to assume what is false as true, and 
to arrive at a knowledge which takes in all 
things. For, if we are without the knowledge of 
any of the things which we are capable of un- 
derstanding, that is only because we have 
never perceived any way to bring us to this 
knowl^ge, or because we have fallen into the 
contrary error. But if our method rightly ex- 
plains how our mental vision should be used, 
so as not to fall into the contrary error, and 
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how deduction should be discovered in order 
that we may arrive at the knowledge of all 
things, I do not see what else is needed to inake 
it complete; for I have already said that no 
science is acquired except by mental intuition 
or deduction. There is besides no question of 
extending it further in order to show how these 
said operations ought to be effected, because 
they are the most simple and primary of all. 
Consequently, unless our understanding were 
already able to employ them, it could compre- 
hend none of the precepts of that very method, 
not even the simplest. But as for the other 
mental operations, which Dialectic does its 
best to direct by making use of these prior 
ones, they are quite useless here; rather they 
are to be accounted impediments, because 
nothing can be added to the pure light of rea- 
son which does not in some way obscure it. 

Since then the usefulness of this method is so 
great that without it study seems to be harm- 
ful rather than profitable, I am quite ready to 
believe that the greater minds of former ages 
had some knowledge of it, nature even con- 
ducting them to it. For the human mind has in 
it something that we may call divine, wherein 
are scattered the first germs of useful modes of 
thought. Consequently it often happens that 
however much neglected and choked by inter- 
fering studies they bear fruit of their own ac- 
cord. Arithmetic and Geometry, the simplest 
sciences, give us an instance of this; for we 
have sufficient evidence that the ancient Ge- 
ometricians made use of a certain analysis 
which they extended to the resolution of all 
problems, though they grudged the secret to 
posterity. At the present day also there flour- 
ishes a certain kind of Arithmetic, called Alge- 
bra, which designs to effect, when dealing with 
numbers, what the ancients achieved in the 
matter of figures. These two methods are noth- 
ing else than the spontaneous fruit sprung 
from the inborn principles of the discipline 
here in question; and I do not wonder that 
these sciences with their very simple subject 
matter should have yielded results so much 
more satisfactory than others in which greater 
obstructions choke all growth. But even in the 
latter case, if only we take care to cultivate 
them assiduously, fruits will certainly be able 
to come to full maturity. 

This is the chief result which I have had in 
view in writing this treatise. For 1 should not 
think much of these rules, if they had no utility 
save for the solution of the empty problems 
with which Logicians and Geometers have 
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been wont to beguile their leisure; my only 
achievement thus would have seemed to be an 
ability to argue about trifles more subtly than 
otlwrs. Further, though much mention is here 
made of numbers and figures, because no other 
sciences furnish us with illustrations of such 
self-evidence and certainty, the reader who 
follows my drift with sufficient attention will 
easily see that nothing is less in my mind than 
ordinary Mathematics, and that I am ex- 
pounding quite another science, of which these 
illustrations are rather the outer husk than the 
constituents. Such a science should contain the 
primary rudiments of human reason, and its 
province ought to extend to the eliciting of 
true results in every subject. To speak freely, I 
am convinced that it is a more powerful in- 
strument of knowledge than any other that 
has been bequeathed to us by human agency, 
as being the source of all others. But as for the 
outer covering I mentioned, I mean not to em- 
ploy it to cover up and conceal my method for 
the purpose of warding off the vulgar; rather I 
hope so to clothe and embellish it that I may 
make it more suitable for presentation to the 
human mind. 

When first I applied my mind to Mathe- 
matics 1 read straight away most of what is 
usually given by the mathematical writers, 
and I paid special attention to Arithmetic and 
Geometry, because they were said to be the 
simplest and so to speak the way to all the rest. 
But in neither case did 1 then meet with au- 
thors who fully satisfied me. I did indeed learn 
in their works maiiy propositions about num- 
bers which I found on calculation to be true. 
As to figures, they in a sense exhibited to my 
eyes a great numl^r of truths and drew conclu- 
sions from certain consequences. But they did 
not seem to make it sufficiently plain to the 
mind itself why those things are so, and how 
they discovered them. Consequently 1 was not 
surprised that many people, even of talent and 
scholarship, should, after glancing at these sci- 
ences, have either given them up as being 
empty and childish or, taking them to be very 
difficult and intricate, been deterred at the 
very outset fr<wn learning them. For really 
there is nothing more futile than to busy one’s 
self with bare numbers and imaginary figures 
in such a way as to appear to rest content with 
such trifies, and so to resort to those super* 
fipial demonstrations, which are discovered 
mone frequently by chance than by skill, and 
area matter more of the eyes and the imagina - 
than 4sf the understaj^^ tlmtinasense 


one ceases to make use of one’s reason. I mii^t 
add that there is no more intricate task 
that of solving by this method of proof new 
difficulties that arise, involved as they are with 
numerical confusions. But when I afterwards 
bethought myself how it could be that the 
earliest pioneers of Philosophy in bygone ages 
refused to admit to the study of wisdom any 
one who was not versed in Mathematics, evi- 
dently believing that this was the easiest and 
most indispensable mental exercise and prep- 
aration for laying hold of othermore important 
sciences, I was confirmed in my .suspicion that 
they had knowledge of a speldies of Mathe- 
matics very different from tha)|f which passes 
current in our time. I do not ifideed imagine 
that they had a perfect knowledge of it, for 
they plainly show how little advanced they 
were by the insensate rejoicings they display 
and the pompous thanksgivings they offer for 
the most trifling discoveries. I am not shaken 
in my opinion by the fact that historians make 
a great deal of certain machines of theirs. Pos- 
sibly these machines were quite simple, and 
yet the ignorant and wonder-loving multitude 
might easily have lauded them as miraculous. 
But I am convinced that certain primary 
germs of truth implanted by nature in hmnan 
minds — though in our case the daily reading 
and hearing of innumerable diverse errors 
stifle them — ^had a very great vitality in that 
rude and unsophisticated age of the ancient 
world. Thus the same mental illumination 
which let them see that virtue was to be pre- 
ferred to pleasure, and honour to utility, al- 
though they knew not why this was so, made 
them recognize true notions in Philosophy and 
Mathematics, although they were not yet able 
thoroughly to grasp these sciences. Indeed I 
seem to recognize certain traces of this true 
Mathematics in Pappus and Diophantus, who 
though not belonging to the earliest age, yet 
lived many centuries before our own times. 
But my opinion is that these writers then with 
a sort of low cunning, deplorable indeed, sup- 
pressed this knowledge. Posribly they aet^ 
j ust as many inventors are known to have done 
in the case of their discoveries, i.e. they feared 
that their method being so easy and sim^ 
would become dheapened on b^g divulg^, 
and they preferred to exhibit in its {dace cer- 
tain barren truths, deductively demonstrate 
with show enough of ingenuity, as the results 
of their art, in order to win frcan us our adnrir- 
ation for ^ese aofaiev^nentSi rather than to 
disclose to us that method it^ which wmdd 
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Have wltoBy annuiled thd admiration accorded. 
Finally, thim have l>een certain men of talent 
who in the present age have tried to revive 
this same art. For it seems to be precisely that 
science known by the barbarous name Algebra 
if only we could extricate it from that vast ar- 
ray of numbers and inexplicable figures by 
which it is overwhelmed, so that it mi^t dis- 
play the clearness and simplicity which, we 
imagine, ought to exist in a genuine Mathe- 
matics. 

It was these reflections that recalled me 
from the particular studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry to a general investigation of Mathe- 
matics, and thereupon I sought to determine 
what precisely was universally meant by that 
term, and why not only the above mentioned 
sciences, but also Astronomy, Music, Optics, 
Mechanics and several others are styled parts 
of Mathematics. Here indeed it is not enough 
to look at the origin of the word ; for since the 
name ^'Mathematics’’ means exactly the same 
thing as ' ‘scientific study,” these other branches 
could, with as much right as Geometry itself, 
be called Mathematics. Yet we see that almost 
anyone who has had the slightest schooling, 
can easily distinguish what relates to Mathe- 
matics in any question from that which belongs 
to the other sciences. But as I considered the 
matter carefully it gradually came to light that 
all those matters only were referred to Mathe- 
matics in which order and measurement are in- 
vestigated, and that it makes no difference 
whether it be in munbers, figures, stars, sounds 
or any other object that the question of mea- 
surement arises. 1 saw consequently that there 
must be some general science to explain that 
element as a whole which gives rise to prob- 
lems about order and measurement, restricted 
as these are to no special subject matter. This, 
I perceived, was called “Universal Mathe- 
matics,” not a far fetched designation, but one 
of long standing which has passed into current 
use, because in this sdence is contained every- 
tinng on Account of which the others are call^ 
parts of Mathematics. We can see how much it 
Oceels in utility and simplicity the sciences 
subordinate to it, by the fac^ that it can deal 
ititii idl the objects of which they have cog- 
nisanoe and many more besides, and that any 
difficulties it contains are found in them as 
wnli, added to tiie fact that in them fresh dif- 
,ficulties arise due to their specaal subject mat- 
towdiichinitdonatejdst. But now how comes 
it that thmii^ eyeryoife knows tiie mam dl 
tills SCi^ce and Understands what is its prov- 
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ince evmi without studying it attentively, so 
many people laboriously pursue the other de- 
pendent sciences, and no cme cates to master 
this one? 1 should marvel indeed were I not 
aware that everyone thinks it to be eo very 
easy, and had I not long since observed that 
the human mind passes over what it thinks it 
can easily accomplish, and hastens strai^t 
away to new and more imposing occupations. 

1, however, conscious as 1 am of my inade- 
quacy, have resolved that in my investigation 
into truth I shall follow obstinately such an 
order as will require me first to start with what 
is simplest and easiest, and never permit me to 
proceed farther until in the first sphm% there 
seems to be nothing further to be done. This is 
why up to the present time to the best of my 
ability I have made a study of this universd 
Mathematics; consequently, I believe that 
when I go on to deal in their turn with more 
profound sciences, as I hope to do soon, my ef- 
forts will not be premature. But before I make 
this transition I shall try to bring together and 
arrange in an orderly manner, the facts which 
in my previous studies I have noted as being 
more worthy of attention. Thus I hope both 
that at a future date, when through advancing 
years my memory is enfeebled, 1 shall, if need 
be, conveniently be able to recall them by 
looking in this little book, and that having now 
disburdened my memory of them 1 may be 
free to concentrate my mind on my future 
studies. 

RULE V 

Method coneiste entirely in the order and dvh 
position of the ohjects towards which our mental 
vision must be directed if we would find out any 
truth* We shall comply with it ezacUy if we re- 
duce involved and obscure propositions step by 
step to those that are simpler^ and then starUny 
with intuitive apprehension of all those that 
are absolutely simple, attempt to ascend to Ae 
knowledge of dll ot^s by precisely similar steps* 

Ik this alone lies the sum of all human en- 
deavour, and he who would approaich the in- 
vestigation of truth must hold to this rule as 
closely as he who enters the labyrintii must 
follow the thread whitii guided Theseus. But 
many people either do not reflect on the pre- 
cept at all, or ignore it altogether, or presume 
not to need it. Consequently, they i^ten in- 
vestigate the most difiScult qoestic^ with so 
little regard to ordm*, that, to my mmd, 
act like aman who timuM attionpt to leap whh 
one hound 
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house, either making no account of the ladders 
provided for his ascent or not noticing them. 
It is thus that all Astrologers behave, who, 
though in ignorance of the nature of the hea- 
vens, and even without having made proper 
observations of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, expect to be able to indicate their ef- 
fects. This is also what many do who study 
Mechanics apart from Physics, and rashly set 
about devising new instruments for producing 
motion. Along with them go also those Phil- 
osophers who, neglecting experience, imagine 
that truth will spring from their brain like 
Pallas from the liead of Zeus. 

Now it is obvious that all such people vio- 
late the present rule. But since the order here 
required is often so obscure and intricate that 
not everyone can make it out, they can scarcely 
avoid error unless they diligently observe what 
is laid down in the following proposition. 

RULE VI 

In order to separate out what is quite simple from 
what is complex^ and to arrange these mailers 
methodically ^ we ought^ in the case of every series 
in which we have deduced certain foots the one 
from the other ^ to notice which fact is simple^ and 
to mark the interval^ greater ^ less, or equal, which 
separates all the others from this. 

Although this proposition seems to teach 
nothing very new, it contains, nevertheless, 
the chief secret of method, and none in the 
whole of this treatise is of greater utility. For 
it tells us that all facts can be arranged in cer- 
tain series, not indeed in the sense of being re- 
ferred to some ontological genus such as the 
categories employed by Philosophers in their 
classification, but in so far as certain truths 
can be known from others; and thus, when- 
ever a difficulty occurs we are able at once to 
perceive whether it will be profitable to ex- 
amine certain others first, and which, and in 
what order. 

Further, in order to do that correctly, we 
must note first that for the purpose of our pro- 
cedure, which does not regard things as iso- 
lated realities, but compares them with one an- 
other in order to discover the dependence in 
knowledge of one upon the other, all things can 
be said to be either absolute or relative. 

I call that absolute which contains within it- 
self the pure and simple essence of which we are 
in quest. Thus the term will be applicable to 
whatever is considered as being independent, 
or a cause, or simple, universal, one, equal, 
like, strai^t, and so forth; and the absolute 1 


call the simplest and the easiest of all, so that 
we can make use of it in the solution of ques- 
tions. 

But the relative is that which, while partici- 
pating in the same nature, or at least sharing 
in it to some degree which enables us to relate 
it to the absolute and to deduce it from that 
by a chain of operations, involves in addition 
something else in its concept which I call rela- 
tivity. Examples of this are foimd in whatever 
is said to be dependent, or an effect, composite, 
particular, many, unequal, unlike, oblique, 
etc. These relatives are the farther removed 
from the absolute, in proportion as they con- 
tain more elements of relativi|y subordinate 
the one to the other. We state iii this rule that 
these should all be distinguisheqand their cor- 
relative connection and natural order so ob- 
served, that we may be able by traversing all 
the intermediate steps to proceed from the 
most remote to that which is in the highest de- 
gree absolute. 

Herein lies the secret of this whole method, 
that in all things we should diligently mark 
that which is most absolute. For some things 
are from one point of view more absolute than 
others, but from a different standpoint arc 
more relative. Thus though the universal is 
more absolute than the particular because its 
essence is simpler, yet it can be held to be 
more relative than the latter, because it de- 
pends upon individuals for its existence, and 
so on. Certain things likewise are truly more 
absolute than others, but yet are not the most 
absolute of all. Thus relatively to individuals, 
species is something absolute, but contrasted 
with genus it is relative. So too, among things 
that can be measured, extension is something 
absolute, but among the various aspects of 
extension it is length that is absolute, and so 
on. Finally also, in order to bring out more 
clearly that we are considering here not the 
nature of each thing taken in isolation, but the 
series involved in knowing them, we have pur- 
posely enumerated cause and equality among 
our absolutes, though the nature of these terms 
is really relative. For though Philosophers 
make cause and effect correlative, we find that 
here even, if we ask what the effect is, we must 
first know the cause and not conversely. Equals 
too mutually imply one another, but we can 
know unequals only by comparing them with 
equals and not per contra. 

Secondly, we must note that there areHsnxt 
few pure and simple essences, which either our 
experiences or some sort of light innate in us 
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eaable us to behold as primary and existing 
per se, not as depending on any others. These 
we say should carefully noticed, for they 
are just those facts which we have called the 
simplest in any single series. All the others can 
only be perceived as deductions from these, 
either immediate and proximate, or not to be 
attained save by two or three or more acts of 
inference. The number of these acts should be 
noted in order that we may perceive whether 
the facts are separated from the primary and 
simplest proposition by a greater or smaller 
number of steps. And so pronoimced is every- 
where the inter-connection of ground and con- 
sequence, which gives rise, in the objects to be 
examined, to those series to which every in- 
quiry must be reduced, that it can be investi- 
gated by a sure method. But because it is not 
easy to make a review of them all, and besides, 
since they have not so much to be kept in the 
memory as to be detected by a sort of mental 
penetration, we must seek for something which 
will so mould our intelligence as to let it per- 
ceive these connected sequences immediately 
whenever it needs to do so. For this purpose I 
ha ve found nothing so effectual as to accustom 
ourselves to turn our attention with a sort of 
penetrative insight on the very minutest of the 
facts which we have already discovered. 

Finally, we must in the third place note that 
our inquiry ought not to start with the in- 
vestigation of difficult matters, leather, before 
setting out to attack any definite problem, it 
behoves us first, without making -any selec- 
tion, to assemble those truths that are obvious 
as they present themselves to us, and after- 
wards, proceeding step by step, to inquire 
whether any others can be deduced from these, 
and again any others from these conclusions 
and so on, in order. This done, we should at- 
tentively think over the truths we have dis- 
covered and mark with diligence the reasons 
why we have been able to detect some more 
easily than others, and which these are. Thus, 
when we come to attack some definite problem 
we shall be able to judge what previous ques- 
tions it were best to settle first* For example, if 
it comes into my thought that the number 6 is 
twice 3, 1 may th^ ask what is twice 6, vis. 12; 
again, perhaps I seek for the double of this, 
viz. 24, and again of this, viz. 48. Thus I may 
easily deduce that there is the same proportion 
l^tw^n 3 and 6, as between 6 and 12, and 
likewise 12 and 24, and so on, and hence that 
the numbers 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, etc. are in con- 
tinued proportion. But thou^ these facts are 
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all so clear as to seem almost childish, I am 
now able by attentive reflection to understand 
what is the form involved by all questions that 
can be propounded about the proportions or 
relations of things, and the order in which they 
should be investigated; and this discovery em- 
braces the sum of the entire science of Pure 
Mathematics. 

For first I perceive that it was not more dif- 
ficult to discover the double of six than that of 
three; and that equally in all cases, when we 
have found a proportion between any two 
magnitudes, we can find innumerable others 
which have the same proportion between them. 
So, too, there is no increase of difficulty, if three, 
or four, or more of such magnitudes are sought 
for, because each has to be found separately 
and without any relation to the others. But 
next I notice that though, when the magni- 
tudes 3 and 6 are given, one can easily find a 
third in continued proportion, viz. 12, it is yet 
not equally easy, when the two extremes, 3 
and 12, are given, to find the mean propor- 
tional, viz. 6. When we look into the reason for 
this, it is clear that here we have a type of dif- 
ficulty quite different from the former; for, in 
order to find the mean proportional, we must 
at the same time attend to the two extremes 
and to the proportion which exists between 
these two in order to discover a new ratio by 
dividing the previous one; and this is a very 
different thing from finding a third term in 
continued proportion with two given numbers. 
I go forward likewise and examine whether, 
when the numbers 3 and 24 were given, it 
would have been equally easy to determine 
one of the two intermediate proportionals, viz. 
6 and 12. But here still another sort of diffi- 
culty arises more involved than the previous 
ones, for on this occasion we have to attend 
not to one or two things only but to three, in 
order to discover the fourth. We may go still 
further and inquire whether if only 3 and 48 
had been given it would have been still more 
difficult to discover one of the three mean pro- 
portionals, viz. 6, 12, and 24. At the first blush 
this indeed appears to be so; but immediately 
afterwards it comes to mind that this difficulty 
can be split up and lessened, if first of all we 
ask only for the mean proportional between 3 
and 48, viz. 12, and then seek for the other 
mean proportional between 3 and 12, viz. 6, 
and the other between 12 and 48, viz. 24. Thus, 
we have reduced the problem to the difficulty 
of the second type riiown above. 

TbeBe illustrations further lead me to note 
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that the quest for knowledge about the same 
thingoan traverse different routes, the onemuoh 
mote difficult and obscure than tbe other. Thus, 
to find these four continued proportionals, 3, 6, 
12, and 24, if two consecutive numbers be as- 
sumed, e.g. 3 and 6, or 6 and 12, or 12 and 24, 
in order that we may discover the others, our 
task will be easy. In this case we shall say that 
the proposition to be discovered is directly ex- 
amined. But if the two numbers given are al- 
ternates, like 3 and 12, or 6 and 24, which are 
to lead us to the discovery of the others, then 
we shall call this an indirect investigation of 
the first mode. Likewise, if we are given two 
extremes like 3 and 24, in order to find out 
from these the intermediates 6 and 12, the in- 
vestigation will be indirect and of the second 
mode. Thus I should be able to proceed further 
and deduce many other results from this ex- 
ample; but these will be sufficient, if the reader 
follows my meaning when I say that a proposi- 
tion is directly deduced, or indirectly, and will 
reflect that from a knowledge of each of these 
matters that are simplest and primary, much 
may be discovered in other sciences by those 
who bring to them attentive thought and a 
power of sagacious analysis. 

RULE VII 

If we wieh our science to be comptetej those mair 
tiers which promote the end we have in view muM 
one and aU be scrutinized by a movement of 
thought which is continuous and nowhere inter- 
rupted; they must also be included in an enumer- 
ation which is both adequate and methodical. 

It is necessary to obey the injunctions of 
this rule if we hope to gain admission among 
the certain truths for those which, we have de- 
clared above, are not immediate deductions 
from primary and self-evident principles. For 
this deduction frequently involves such a long 
series of transitions from ground to consequent 
that when we come to the conclusion we have 
difficulty in recalli]^ the whole of the route by 
which we have arrii^ at it. This is why I say 
that there must be a continuous movement of 
thought to make good this weakness of the 
memory. Thus, eg. if I have first found out by 
separate ment^ operaticms what the relation 
is between the magnitudes A and B, then what 
.betweenBandC, between CandB, and finally 
b^eenl>andB,thatdoesitotmitaiimy8ee- 
iilg what the idhttion is between A and B, nor 
eea the truths previously learnt give me a pre- 
^etse knowledge of it unless I reeall them all. To 
xencrady tins 1 would run over from time 


to time, keeping the imagiiiation moviig cosn- 
tinuously in su^ a way tiiat while it is intui- 
tively perceiving each fact it nmultaneoutiy 
passes on to the next; and this I would do until 
I had learned to pass from the first to the last 
so quickly, that no stage in the process was 
left to the care of the memory, but Iseemed to 
have the whole in intuition More me at the 
same time. This method will both relieve tiie 
memory, diminish the sluggishness of our 
thinking, and definitely enlarge our mentid 
capacity. / ' 

But we must add that this moi^ment should 
nowhere be interrupted. Often p^ple who at- 
tempt to deduce a conclusion t^l quickly and 
from remote principles do not tr^ the whole 
chain of intermediate conclusion^ with suffi- 
cient accuracy to prevent them from passing 
over many steps without due consideration. 
But it is certain that wherever the smallest 
link is left out the chain is broken and the 
whole of the certainty of the conclusion fails to 
the ground. 

Here we maintain that an enumeration [of 
the steps in a proof] is required as well, if we 
wish to make our science complete. For resolv- 
ing most problems other precepts are profit- 
able, but enumeration alone will secure our 
always passing a true and certain judgment on 
whatsoever engages our attention; by means 
of it nothing at all will escape us, but we shall 
evidently have some knowledge of every step. 

This enumeration or induction is thus a re- 
view or inventory of all those matters that 
have a bearing on the problem raised, which 
is so thorou^ and accurate that by its means 
we can clearly and with confidence conclude 
that we have omitted nothing by mistake. 
Consequently as often as we have employed 
it, if the problem defies us, we shall at least be 
wiser in this respect, vis. that we are quite cer- 
tain that we know of no way of resolving it. If 
it chances, as often it does, that we have been 
able to scan all the routes leading to it which 
lie open to the human intelligence, we shall^be 
entitled boldly to assert that the sdulion of 
the problem lies outside the reatii of human 
knowledge. 

Furthermore, we must note that by adequate 
numeration or induction is only nmant that 
method by wluch we may attain surer coiu^- 
stone than by any other type of inroof, witii the 
exception of simple intuition. But whmHke 
knowledge of some matter cannot be reduced 
to tiiis, we must east aside all asdloiiM^ 
ters and employ induction^ the only nutilied 
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left usi but cm bi wbidi all oonfidenee shot:^ 
be reposed. For wbemver mn^e facts have 
beeai immediately deduced the one frmn the 
other, l^ey have been already reduced, if the 
inference was evident, to a true intuition. But 
if we infer any single thing from various and 
disconnected facts, often our intellectual capac- 
ity is not so great as to be able to embrace 
them all in a single intuition; in which case our 
mind should be content with the certitude at- 
taching to this operation. It is in precisely 
similar fashion that though we cannot with 
one single gaze distinguish all the links of a 
lengthy chain, yet if we have seen the connec- 
tion of each with its neighbour, we shall be en- 
titled to say that we have seen how the first is 
connected with the last. 

1 have declared that this operation ought to 
be adequate because it is often in danger of 
teing defective and consequently exposed to 
error. For sometimes, even though in our enu- 
meration we scrutinize many facts which are 
highly evident, yet if we omit the smallest step 
the chain is broken and the whole of the certi- 
tude of the conclusion falls to the ground . Some- 
times also, even though all the facts are in- 
cluded in an accurate enumeration, the single 
steps are not distinguished from one another, 
and our knowledge of them all is thus only 
confused. 

Further, while now the enumeration ought 
to be ccnnplete, now distinct, there are times 
when it n^ have neither of these characters; 
it was for this reason that I said only that it 
should be adequate. For if I want to prove by 
enumeration how many genera there are of 
! corporeal things, or of those that in any way 
' fall under the senses, I shall not assert that 
they are just so many and no more, unless I 
previously have become aware that 1 have in- 
^uded them all in my enumeration, and have 
distinguished them each separately from dl 
the others. But if in the same way I wish to 
prove that the rational soul is not corporeal, 1 
do not need a complete enumeration; it will be 
suffid^t to include all bodies in certain collec- 
tions in sudi a way as to be able to d^on- 
strate that the rational soul has nothing to do 
withany of these. If, finally, I wish to show by 
enumeration that the area of a circle is greater 
than tim area of all other figures who^ p^- 
jmeter is equal, there js no n^ for tm to call 
ih review aUotiies* figures; itisenoui^ to dem- 
onstiate this of certain qthers in particular, 

; to get th^ce by induction the same 

nbcsit all the oth^ 
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I added also that the eniuneration oit(^t to 
be methodical. This is both because we have 
no more serviceable remedy for the defects 
already instanced, than to scan all things in an 
orderly manner; and also because it often 
happens that if each single matter which con- 
cerns the quest in hand were to be investigated 
separately, no man’s life would be long enouj^ 
for the purpose, whether because they are far 
too many, or because it would chance that the 
same things had to be repeated too often. But 
if all these facts are arranged in the best order, 
they will for the most part be reduced to de- 
terminate classes, out of which it will be suffi- 
cient to take one example for exact inspection, 
or some one feature in a single case, or certain 
things rather than others, or at least we shall 
never have to waste our time in traversing the 
same groirnd twice. The advantage of this 
course is so great that often many particulars 
can, owing to a well devised arrangement, be 
gone over in a short space of time and with 
little trouble, thou^ at first view the matter 
looked immense. 

But this order which we employ in our enu- 
merations can for the most part be varied and 
depends upon each man’s judgment. For this 
reason, if we would elaborate it in our thought 
with greater penetration, we must remember 
what was said in our fifth proposition. There 
are also many of the trivial things of man’s 
devising, in the discovery of which the wtole 
method lies in the disposal of this order. Thus 
if you wish to construct a perfect anagram fay 
the transposition of the letters of a name, there 
is no need to pass from the easy to the difficult, 
nor to distinguish absolute from relative. 
there is no place for these operations; it will be 
sufficient to adopt an order to be followed in 
the transpositions of the lett^s which we are 
to examine, such that the same arrangements 
are never handled twice over. The to^ num- 
ber of transpositions should, e.g. be split up 
into definite classes, so that it may imm^ately 
appear in which there is the best hope of find- 
ingwhat is sought. In this way the task is (tften 
not tedious but merely child’s play. 

However, these three propositions dioitid 
not be separated, because for the most we 

have to thick of together, and all equai^ 

tend towards the p^ects^ of onr 
There was no giwt trmting tme 

fore the other, and we have esap<nmded thM 
but btiefly hm. The x^eaacmlor this is timt in 
the rest of treiEtiee we iatve 
notiling else krft lbr eosufideiiatioh.^^1^ 
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we ehall then exhibit in detail what here we to seek to find that curve which in dioptrics is 


have brought together in a general way. 

RULE VIII 

If in the matters to be examined we come to a 
step in the series of which our understanding is 
not sufficienUy well able to have an intuitive cog- 
nition, we must stop short there. We must make 
no attempt to examine what follows; thus we shall 
spare ourselves superfluous labour. 

The three preceding rules prescribe and ex- 
plain the order to be followed. The present 
rule, on the other hand, shows when it is wholly 
necessary and when it is merely useful. Thus 
it is necessary to examine whatever constitutes 
a single step in that series, by which we pass 
from relative to absolute, or conversely, before 
discussing what follows from it. But if, as often 
happens, many things pertain to the same 
step, though it is indeed always profitable to 
review them in order, in this case we are not 
forced to apply our method of observation so 
strictly and rigidly. Frequently it is permis- 
sible to proceed farther, even though we have 
not clear knowledge of all the facts it involves, 
but know only a few or a single one of them. 

This rule is a necessary consequence of the 
reasons brought forward in support of the 
second. But it must not be thought that the 
present rule contributes nothing fresh towards 
the advancement of learning, though it seems 
only to bid us refrain from further discussion, 
and apparently does not unfold any truth. For 
beginners, indeed, it has no further value than 
to teach them how not to waste time, and it 
employs nearly the same arguments in doing 
so as Rule II. But it shows those who have per- 
fectly mastered the seven preceding maxims, 
how in the pursuit of any science so to satisfy 
themselves as not to desire anything further. 
For the man who faithfully complies with the 
former rules in the solution of any difficulty, 
and yet by the present rule is bidden desist at 
a certain point, will then know for certainty 
that no amount of application will enable him 
to attain to the knowledge desired, and that 
not owing to a defect in his intelligence, but 
because the nature of the problem itself, or the 
fact that he is human, prevents him. But this 
knowledge is not the less science than that 
which reveals the nature of the thing itself ; in 
fact he would seem to have some mental de- 
fect who should extend his curiosity farther. 

But what we have been saying must be il- 
lip^rated by one or two examples. If, for ex- 
ample, one who studies only Mathemaldcs were 


called the anaclastic, that from which parallel 
rays are so refracted that after the refraction 
they all meet in one point, — ^it will be easy to 
see, by applying Rules V and VI, that the de- 
termination of this line depends upon the rela- 
tion which the angles of r^raction bear to the 
angles of incidence. But because he is unable 
to discover this, since it is a matter not of 
Mathematics but of Physics, he is here forced 
to pause at the threshold. Nor will it avail him 
to try and learn this from the.jPhilosophers or 
to gather it from experience; for this would be 
to break Rule III. Furthermoife, this proposi- 
tion is both composite and relative; but in the 
proper place we shall show that experience is un- 
ambiguous only when dealing with the wholly 
simple and absolute. Again, it will be vain for 
him to assume some relation or other as being 
that which prevails between such angles, and 
conjecture that this is the truest to fact; for in 
that case he would be on the track not of the 
anaclastic, but merely of that curve which 
could be deduced from his assumption. 

If, however, a man who does not confine his 
studies to Mathematics, but, in accordance 
with the first rule, tries to discover the truth 
on all points, meets with the same difficulty, 
he will find in addition that this ratio between 
the angles of incidence and of refraction de- 
pends upon changes in their relation produced 
by varying the medium. Again these changes 
depend upon the manner in which the ray of 
light traverses the whole transparent body; 
while the knowledge of the way in which the 
light thus passes through presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the nature of the action of light, to 
understand which finally we must know what 
a natural potency is in general, this last being 
the most absolute term in the whole series in 
question. When, therefore, by a mental intui- 
tion he has clearly comprehended the nature 
of this, he will, in compliance with Rule V, pro- 
ceed backwards by the same steps. And if 
when he comes to the second step he is unable 
straightway to determine the nature of light, 
he will, in accordance with the seventh rule 
enumerate all the other natural potencies, in 
order that the knowledge of some other of 
them may help him, at least by analogy (of 
which more anon), to understand this. This 
done, he will ask how the ray traverses the 
whole of the transparent body, and willeo fol- 
low out the other points methodically, that at 
last he will arrive at the anaclastic itself. 
Though this has long defied the efforts of many 
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inquirers, I see no reason why a man who fully 
' carried out our method should fail to arrive at 
a convincing knowledge of the matter. 

But lot us give the most splendid example of 
all. If a man proposes to himself the problem 
of examining all the truths for the knowledge 
of which human reason suffices — ^and I think 
that this is a task which should be undertaken 
once at least in his life by every person who 
seriously endeavours to attain equilibrium of 
thought — , he will, by the rules given above, 
certainly discover that nothing can be known 
prior to the understanding, since the knowl- 
edge of all things else depends upon this and 
not conversely. Then, when he has clearly 
grasped all those things which follow proxi- 
mately on the knowledge of the naked under- 
standing, he will enumerate among other things 
whatever instruments of thought we have 
other than the understanding; and these are 
only two, viz. imagination and sense. He will 
therefore devote all his energies to the distin- 
guishing and examining of these three modes 
of cognition, and seeing that in the strict sense 
truth and falsity can be a matter of the under- 
standing alone, though often it derives its ori- 
gin from the other two faculties, he will attend 
carefully to every source of deception in order 
that he may be on his guard. He will also enu- 
merate exactly all the ways leading to truth 
which lie open to us, in order that he may fol- 
low the right way. They are not so many that 
they cannot all be easily discovered and em- 
braced in an adequate enumeration. And 
though this will seem marvellous and incred- 
ible to the inexpert, as soon as in each matter 
he has distinguish^ those cognitions which 
only fill and embellish the memory, from those 
which cause one to be deemed really more in- 
structed, which it will be easy for him to 
do . . . ; he will feel assured that any absence 
of further knowledge is not due to lack of in- 
telligence or of skill, and that nothing at all 
can be known by anyone else which he is not 
capable of knowing, provided only that he 
gives to it his utmost mental application. And 
though many problems may present them- 
selves, from the solution of which this rule pro- 
hibits him, yet because he will clearly perceive 
that they pass the limits of human intelligence, 
he will deem that he is not the more ignorant 
on that account; rather, if he is reasonable, 
this very knowledge, that the solution can be 
discovered by no one, will abundantly satisfy 
his curiosity. 

But lest we should always be uncertain as to 
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the powers of the mind, and in order that we 
may not labour wrongly and at random before 
we set ourselves to think out things in detail, 
we ought once in our life to inquire diligently 
what the thoughts are of which the human 
mind is capable. In order the better to attain 
this end we ought, when two sets of inquiries 
are equally simple, to choose the more useful. 

This method of ours resembles indeed those 
devices employed by the mechanical crafts, 
which do not need the aid of anything outside 
of them, but themselves supply the directions 
for making their own instruments. Thus if a 
man wished to practise any one of them, e.g. 
the craft of a smith, and were destitute of all 
instruments, he would be forced to use at first 
a hard stone or a rough lump of iron as an an- 
vil, take a piece of rock in i^ce of a hammer, 
make pieces of wood serve as tongs, and pro- 
vide himself with other such tools as necessity 
required. Thus equipped, he would not then at 
once attempt to forge swords or helmets or any 
manufactured article of iron for others to use. 
He would first of all fashion hammer, anvil, 
tongs, and the other tools useful for himself. 
This example teaches us that, since thus at the 
outset we have been able to discover only some 
rough precepts, apparently the innate posses- 
sion of our mind, rather than the product of 
technical skill, we should not forthwith at- 
tempt to settle the controversies of Philoso- 
phers, or solve the puzzles of the Mathemati- 
cians, by their help. We must first employ 
them for searching out with our utmost atten- 
tion all the other things that are more urgently 
required in the investigation of truth. And this 
since there is no reason why it should appear 
more difficult to discover these than any of the 
answers which the problems propounded by 
Geometry or Physics or the other sciences are 
wont to demand. 

Now no more useful inquiry can be proposed 
than that which seeks to determine the nature 
and the scope of human knowledge. This is 
why we state this very problem succinctly in 
the single question, which we deem should be 
answered at the very outset with the aid of the 
rules which we have already laid down. This 
investigation should be undertaken once at 
least in bis life by anyone who has the slightest 
regard for truth, since in pursuing it the true 
instruments of knowledge and the whole meth- 
od of inquiry come to iiglit. But nothing 
seems to me more futile than the conduct of 
those who boldly dispute about the secrets of 
nature, the influence of the heavens on these 
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lower regions, the predMai^ of future events derstanding itself • This k why we iuiiher su^ 


and sunilar matters, as many do, without yet 
having ever asked even whether human reason 
is adequate to the solution of these problems. 
Neither ought it to seem such a toilsome and 
difficult matter to define the limits of that un- 
derstanding of which we are directly aware as 
being with us, when we often have no hesita- 
tion in passing judgment even on things that 
are without us and quite foreign to us. Neither 
is it such an immense task to attempt to grasp 
in thought all the objects comprised within 
this whole of things, in order to discover how 
they singly fall under our mental scrutiny. For 
nothing can prove to be so complex or so vague 
as to defeat the efforts of the method of enu- 
meration above described, directed towards 
restraining it within certain limits or arranging 
it under certain categories. But to put this to 
the test in the matter of the question above 
propounded, we first of all divide the whole 
problem relative to it into two parts; for it 
ou^t either to relate to us who are capable of 
knowledge, or to the things themselves which 
can be known: and these two factors we discuss 
separately. 

In ourselves we notice that while it is the 
understanding alone which is capable of know- 
ing, it yet is either helped or hindered by three 
other faculties, namely imagination, sense and 
memory. We must therefore examine these 
faculties in order, with a view to finding out 
where each may prove to be an impediment, 
BO that we may on our guard; or where it 
may profit us, so that we may use to the full 
the resources of these powers. This first part of 
our proUem will accordingly be discussed with 
the aid of a sufficient enumeration, as will be 
shown in the#fi^dteding proposition. 

We comeiymdly to the things themselves 
which mustMhonsidered only in so far as they 
are the objects of the understanding. From 
this point of view we divide them into the 
class (1) of those whose nature is of the ex- 
trmiest simplicity and (2) of the complex and 
composite. Simple natures must be either spir- 
itual or corpor^ or at once spiritual and cor- 
poreal. Finally, among the composites there are 
some whidi the understanding realises to be 
omnplex before it judges that it can determine 
anything about them; but there are also others 
which it itself puts together. All these matters 
wiQ be expounded at greater length in the 
tmlfth propositioni where it will be shown 
^lhat there can be no falsity save in the last 
iolilw-Mha^ of the compounds made by the un- 


divide these into the class of those whidi are 
deducible from natures which are of the maxi- 
mum simplicity and are known per sc, of whidh 
we shall treat in the whole of the succeeding 
book^; and into those which presuppose the 
existence of others which the facts themselves 
show us to be composite. To the exposition of 
these we destine the whole of the third* bodk. 

But we shall indeed attempt in the whde 
this treatise to follow so accurately the paths 
which conduct men to the knowledge of the 
truth, and to make them so easy, that anyone 
who has perfectly learned th^, whole (rf this 
method, however moderate m£ijy be his talent, 
may see that no avenue to the\truth is closed 
to him from which everyone els^is not also ex- 
cluded, and that his ignorance is^ue neither to 
a deficiency in his capacity nor to his method 
of procedure. But as often as he applies his 
mind to the understanding of some matter, he 
will either be entirely successful, or he will 
realise that success depends upon a certain ex- 
periment which he is unable to perform, and 
in that case he will not blame his ment^ ca- 
pacity although he is compelled to stop short 
there. Or finally, he may show that the knowl- 
edge desired wholly exceeds the limits of the 
human intelligence; and consequently he will 
believe that he is none the more ignorant on 
that account. For to have discovered this is 
knowledge in no less degree than the knowl- 
edge of anything else. 

RULE IX 

We aught to give the whok of our attention to the 
mod ineignificant and moat easily masteredfactef 
and remain a long time in contemjdatUm of 
them imtil we are accustomed to behold the (ruth 
clearly and distinctly, 

WiQ HAVE now indicated the two operations 
of our understanding, intuition and deduction, 
on which alone we have said we must rely in 
the acquisitipn of knowledge. Let us therefore 
in this and in the following proposition proceed 
to explain how we can render ourselves more 
skilful in employing them, and at tiie same 
time cultivate the two {uinoipal facdties of the 
mind, to wit pmpicacity, by viewing sin^ 
objects distinctiy, and sagacity, by the ddlM 
deduction of certain facts from othisni. 

^This begins at Rede XHI. Of the later 
mks we have the titles only in the case eC 
XIX— XXI, while the last three sre entin^y 
lacking 

^Apparently not even b^^mu 
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Truly we shall learn how to en^oy our 
mental intuition from comparing it with the 
way in winch we employ our eyes. For he who 
attempts to view a multitude of objects with 
one and the same glance, sees none of them 
distinctly; and simUarly the man who is wont 
to attend to many things at the same time by 
means of a single act of thought is confused in 
mind. But just as workmen, who are employed 
in very fine and delicate operations and are 
accustomed to direct their eyesight atten- 
tively to separate points, by practice have ac- 
quire a capacity for distinguishing objects of 
extreme minuteness and subtlety; so likewise 
people, who do not allow their thought to be 
distracted by various objects at the same time, 
but always concentrate it in attending to the 
simplest and easiest particulars, are clear- 
headed. 

But it is a common failing of mortals to 
deem the more difficult the fairer; and they 
often think that they have learned nothing 
when they see a very clear and simple cause 
for a fact, while at the same time they are lost 
in admiration of certain sublime and profound 
philosophical explanations, even though these 
for the most part are based upon foundations 
which no one had adequately surveyed — a 
mental disorder which prizes the darkness 
higher than the light. But it is notable that 
those who have real knowledge discern the 
truth with equal facility whether they evolve 
it from matter that is simple or that is obscure; 
they grasp each fact by an act of thought that 
is similar, single, and distinct, after they have 
once arrived at the point in question. The 
whole of the difference between the apprehen- 
sion of the simple and of the obscure lies in the 
route taken, which certainly ought to be longer 
if it conducts us from our initial and most ab- 
solute principles to a truth that is somewhat 
remote. 

Everyone ought therefore to accustom him- 
self to grasp in his thought at the same time 
facts that are at once so few and so simple, 
that he shall never believe that he has knowl- 
edge of anything which he does not mentally 
behold with a distinctness equal to that of the 
objects which he knows most distinctly of all. 
It is true that some men are born with a much 
greater apUtude for sudh discernment than 
others, but the mind can be made much more 
expert at such work by wt mid exercise. But 
thm is one fact which 1 should here empha** 
rize others; and that is that everyone 

should finhiy prnen^e himsdf that none of 


the Boimices, however abstruse, is to be de- 
duced from lofty and obscure matters, but 
that they all proceed only from what is easy 
and more readily understood. 

For example if 1 vdsh to examine whether it 
is possible for a natural force to pass at one and 
the same moment to a spot at a distance and 
yet to traverse the whole space in between, I 
shall not begin to study the force of magnetiim 
or the influence of the stars, not even the speed 
of li^t, in order to discover whether actions 
such as these occur instantaneously; for ihe 
solution of this question would be more diffi- 
cult than the problem proposed. I should rather 
bethink myself of the spatial motions of bodies, 
because nothing in the sphere of motion can 
be found more obvious to sense than this. I 
diall observe that while a stone cannot pass to 
another place in one and the same moment, 
because it is a body, yet a force similar to that 
which moves the stone is communicated ex- 
actly instantaneously if it passes unencum- 
bered from one object to another. For instance, 
if I move one end of a stick of whatever length, 
I easily understand that the power by which 
that part of the stick is moved necessarily 
moves also all its other parts at the same mo- 
ment, because then the force passes unencum- 
bered and is not imprisoned in any body, e.g. 
a stone, which bears it along. 

In the same way if I wish to understand how 
one and the same simple cause can produce 
contrary effects at the same time, I sfaaJl not 
cite the drugs of the doctors which expel cer- 
tain humours and retain others; nor shfdl I ro- 
mance about the moon’s power of warming 
with its light and chilling by means of some 
occult power. I shall rather cast my eyes upon 
the balance in which the same weif^t raises 
one arm at the same time as it depresses the 
other, or take some other familiar instance. 

RULE X 

In order that it may acquire eagadly the mind 
should be exercised in pursuing just those in- 
quiries of which the sciution has ahready been 
found by others; and it ought to ir&serse in a 
systematic way even the most ^ menfe 

inventions though those ou^ to be j^erred in 
which order is explained or implied. 

I CONFESS that my natural disporition is sudi 
that I have always found, not the following of 
the arguments of others, but the discovery of 
reasons by my own premier effcttts, to yield me 
the highest intdtectual satisfaction. It was 
this ai^ that attracted me, whsa I wasstiQa 
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young man, to the study of science. And when- 
ever any book by its title promised some new 
discovery, before I read further I tried whether 
I could achieve something similar by means of 
some inborn faculty of invention, and I was 
careful lest a premature perusal of the book 
might deprive me of this harmless pleasure. So 
often was I successful that at length 1 per- 
ceived that I no longer came upon the truth by 
proceeding as others commonly do, viz. by 
pursuing vague and blind inquiries and rely- 
ing more on good fortune than on skill. I saw 
that by long experience I bad discovered cer- 
tain rules which are of no little help in this 
inquiry, and which I used afterwards in de- 
vising further rules. Thus it was that I dili- 
gently elaborated the whole of this method 
and came to the conclusion that I had followed 
that plan of study which was the most fruitful 
of all. 

But because not all minds are so much in- 
clined to puzzle things out unaided, tliis prop- 
osition announces that we ought not imme- 
diately to occupy ourselves with the more 
difficult and arduous problems, but first should 
discuss those disciplines which are easiest and 
simplest, and those above all in which order 
most prevails. Such are the arts of the crafts- 
men who weave webs and tapestry, or of 
women who embroider or use in the same work 
threads with infinite modification of texture. 
With these are ranked all play with numbers 
and everything that belongs to Arithmetic, 
and the like. It is wonderful how all these 
studies discipline our mental powers, provided 
that we do not know the solutions from others, 
but invent them ourselves. For since nothing 
in these arts remains hidden, and they are 
wholly adjusted to the capacity of human cog- 
nition, they reveal to us with the greatest dis- 
tinctness innumerable orderly systems, all 
different from each other, but none the less 
conforming to rule, in the proi)er observance 
of which systems of order consists the whole of 
human sagacity. 

It was for tMs reason that we insisted that 
method must be employed in studying these 
matters; and this in those arts of less impor- 
tance consists wholly in the close observation 
of the order which is found in the object 
studied, whether that be an order existing in 
the thing itself, or due to subtle human de- 
vising. Thus if we wish to make out some 
writing in which the meaning is disguised by 
use of a cypher, though the order here fails 
‘ jpresent ita^, we 3 ret make up an imaginary 


one, for the purpose both of testing all the con- 
jectures we may make about single letters, 
words or sentences, and in order to arrange 
them so that when we sum them up we shall 
be able to tell all the inferences that we can 
deduce from them. We must principally be- 
ware of wasting our time in such cases by pro- 
ceeding at random and unmethodically; for 
even though the solution can often be found 
without method, and by lucky people some- 
times quicker, yet such procedure is likely to 
enfeeble the faculties and to make people ac- 
customed to the trifling and the childish, so 
t^t for the future their minds will stick on the 
surface of things, incapable of penetrating be- 
yond it. But meanwhile we nlust not fall into 
the error of those who, having devoted them- 
selves solely to what is lofty and serious, find 
that after many years of toil they have ac- 
quired, not the profound knowledge they 
hoped for, but only mental confusion. Hence 
we must give ourselves practice first in those 
easier disciplines, but methodically, so that by 
open and familiar ways we may ceaselessly ac- 
custom ourselves to penetrate as easily as 
though we were at play into the very heart of 
these subjects. For by this means we shall 
afterwards gradually feel (and in a space of 
time shorter than we could at all hope for) that 
we are in a position with equal facility to de- 
duce from evident first principles maily propo- 
sitions which at first sight are highly intricate 
and difficult. 

It may perhaps strike some with surprise 
that here, where we are discussing how to im- 
prove our power of deducing one truth from 
another, we have omitted all the precepts of 
the dialecticians, by which they think to con- 
trol the human reason. They prescribe certain 
formulae of argument, which lead to a conclu- 
sion with such necessity that, if the reason 
commits itself to their trust, even though it 
slackens its interest and no longer pays a heed- 
ful and close attention to the very proposition 
inferred, it can nevertheless at the same time 
come to a sure conclusion by virtue of the form 
of the argument alone. Exactly so; the fact is 
that frequently we notice that often the truth 
escapes away out of these imprisoning bonds, 
while the people themselves who have used 
them in order to capture it remain entangled 
in them. Other people are not so frequently 
entrapped ; and it is amatter of experience that 
the most ingenious sophisms hardly ever impose 
on anyone who uses his unaided reason, 
they are wont to deceive the sophists themselves. 
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Wherefore as we wish here to be particularly 
careful lest our reason should go on holiday 
while we are examining the truth of any mat" 
ter, we reject those formulae as being opposed 
to our project, and look out rather for all the 
aids by which our thought may be kept atten* 
tive, as will be shown in the sequel. But, to say 
a few words more, that it may appear still 
more evident that this style of argument con- 
tributes nothing at all to the discovery of the 
truth, we must note that the Dialecticians are 
unable to devise any syllogism which has a 
true conclusion, unless they have first secured 
the material out of which to construct it, i.e. 
unless they have already ascertained the very 
truth which is deduced in that syllogism. 
Whence it is clear that from a formula of this 
kind they can gather nothing that is new, and 
hence the ordinary Dialectic is quite valueless 
for those who desire to investigate the truth of 
things. Its only possible use is to serve to explain 
at times more easily to others the truths we 
have already ascertained; hence it should be 
transferred from Philosophy to Rhetoric. 


RULE XI 


7/, after we have recognized intuitively a number 
of simple truths, we wish to draw any inference 
from them, it is useful to run them over in a con- 
iinuous and uninterrupted act of thought, to re^ 
fleet upon their relations to one another, and to 
grasp together distinctly a number of these propo- 
sitions so far as is possible at the same time. For 
this is a way of making our knowledge much 
more certain, and of greatly increasing the power 
of the mind. 

Here we have an opportunity of expound- 
ing more clearly what has been already said of 
mental intuition in the third and seventh rules. 
In one passage^ we opposed it to deduction, 
while in the other we distinguished it from 
enumeration only, which we defined as an in- 
ference drawn from many and diverse things*. 
But the simple deduction of one thing from an- 
other, we said in the same passage*, was effect- 
ed by intuition. 

It was necessary to do this, because two 
things are requisite for mental intuition. First- 
ly, the proposition intuited must be clear and 
distinct; secondly, it must be grasped in its 
totality at the same time and not successively. 
As for deduction, if we are thinking of how 
the process works, as we were in Rule 111, 


*Cf.p.4. 
;a.p.io. 
*Cf. p. 4. 


it appears not to occur all at the same time, 
but involves a sort of movement on the part of 
our mind when it infers one thing from another. 
We were justified therefore in distinguishing 
deduction in that rule from intuition. But if we 
wish to consider deduction as an accomplished 
fact, as we did in what we said relatively to the 
seventh rule, then it no longer designates a 
movement, but rather the completion of a 
movement, and therefore we suppose that it is 
presented to us by intuition when it is simple 
and clear, but not when it is complex and in- 
volved. \^en this is the case we give it the 
name of enumeration or induction, because it 
cannot then be gras{)ed as a whole at the same 
time by the mind, and its certainty depends to 
some extent on the memory, in wliich our 
judgments about the various matters enumer- 
ated must be retained, if from their assemblage 
a single fact is to be inferred. 

All these distinctions had to be made if we 
were to elucidate this rule. We treated of men- 
tal intuition solely in Rule IX; the tenth dealt 
with enumeration alone; but now the present 
rule explains how these two operations aid and 
complete each other. In doing so they seem to 
grow into a single process by virtue of a sort of 
motion of thought which has an attentive and 
vision-like knowledge of one fact and yet can 
pass at the very same moment to another. 

Now to this co-operation we assign a two- 
fold advantage. Firstly, it promotes a more 
certain knowledge of the conclusion with which 
we are concerned, and secondly, it makes the 
mind readier to discover fresh truths. In fact 
the memory, on which we have said depends 
the certainty of the conclusions which embrace 
more than we can grasp in a single act of intu- 
ition, though weak and liable to fail us, can be 
renewed and made stronger by this continuous 
and constantly repeated process of thought. 
Thus if diverse mental acts have led me to 
know what is the relation between a first and a 
second magnitude, next between the second 
and a third, then between the third and a 
fourth, and finally the fourth and a fifth, that 
need not lead me to see what is the relation 
between the first and the fifth, nor can I de- 
duce it from what I already know, unless I re- 
member all the other relations. Hence what I 
have to do is to run over them all repeatedly in 
my mind, until I pass so quickly from the first 
to the last that practically no step is left to the 
memory, and I seem to view the whole all at 
the same time. 

Evexyone must see that this plan does muc^ 
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to counteract slowness of the mind and to 
enlai^ its capacity. But in addition we must 
note that the greatest advantage of this rule 
consists in the fact that, by reflecting on the 
mutual dependence of two propositions, we ac- 
quire the habit of distinguishing at a glance 
what is more or less relative, and what the 
steps are by which a relative fact is related to 
something absolute. For example, if I run over 
a number of magnitudes that are in continued 
proportion, I shall reflect upon all the follow- 
ing facts: vis. that the mental act is entirely 
similar — and not easier in the one case, more 
difficult in another— by which I grasp the rela- 
tion between the first and the second, the sec- 
ond and third, third and fourth, and so on; 
while yet it is more difficult for me to conceive 
what the relation of the second is to the first 
and to the third at the same time, and much 
more difficult still to tell its relation to the first 
and fourth, and so on. These considerations 
then lead me to see why, if the first and second 
alone are given, I can easily find the third and 
fourth, and all the others; the reason being 
that tffis process requires only single and dis- 
tinct acts of thought. But if only the first and 
the third are given, it is not so easy to recog- 
nize the mean, because this can only be accom- 
plished by means of a mental operation in 
which two of the previous acts are involved. If 
the first and the fourth magnitudes alone are 
given, it is still more difficult to present to our- 
selves the two means, because here three acts 
of thought come in simultaneously. It would 
seem likely as a consequence that it would be 
even more difficult to discover the three means 
between the first and the fifth. The reason why 
this is not so is due to a fresh fact; viz. even 
though here four mental acts come together 
they can yet be disjoined, since four can be di- 
vided by another number. Thus I can discover 
the third by itself from the first and fifth, then 
the second from the first and third, and so on. 
If one accustoms one’s self to reflect on these 
and similar problems, as often as a new ques- 
tion arises, at once one recognizes what pro- 
duces its special difficulty, and what is the 
simplest method of dealing with all cases; and 
to be able to do so is a valuable aid to the dis« 
covery of the truth. 

RULE xn 

FinaB^ m mgU to employ aU (he aide of under- 
eUmding, imagifutHon^ sense and memory y first 
fpT the purpose of having a distinct irUuUion of 
mfnpie propositions; partly also in ardor U> aamr 


pare the propositions to be proved with those we 
know already y so that we may he able to recognise 
their truth; partly also in order to discover the 
truthsy which should be compared wUh each other 
so that nothing may be loft lacking on which hu^ 
man industry may exercise itself . 

This rule states the concludcm of all that we 
said before, and shows in general outline what 
had to be explained in detail, in this wise. 

In the matter of cognition of facts two things 
alone have to be considered, ourselves who 
know and the objects themselves which are to 
be known. Within us there are four faculties 
only which we can use for this purpose, viz. 
understanding, imagination^lf sense and memo- 
ry. The understanding is indeed alone capable 
of perceiving the truth, but yet it ought to be 
aided by imagination, sense £^d memory, lest 
perchance we omit any exj^dient that fies 
within our power. On the side of the facts to be 
known it is enough to examine three things; 
first, that which presents itself spontaneously, 
secondly, how we learn one thing by means of 
another, and thirdly, what (truths) are deduced 
from what. This enumeration appears to me to 
be complete, and to omit nothing to which our 
human powers can apply. 

I should have liked therefore to have turned 
to the first point and to have explained in this 
passage, what the human mind is, what body, 
and how it is “informed” by mind; what the 
faculties in the complex whole are which serve 
the attainment of knowledge, and what the 
agency of each is. But this place seems hardly 
to give me sufficient room to take in all the 
matters which must be premised before the 
truth in this subject can become clear to all. 
For my desire is in all that I write to assert 
nothing controversial unless I have already 
stated the very re^ns which have brought me 
to that conclusion, and by which I thii^ that 
others also may be convinced. 

But because at present I am prevented from 
doing this, it will suffice me to explain as l»iefly 
as possible that mode of viewing everything 
within us which is directed towards tlto dis^ 
covery of truth, which most promotes my pur- 
pose. You need not believe that the facts are so 
unless you Uke. But what prevents us follow- 
ing these BuppositionB, if it appears timt they 
do no harm to the truth, but only render it aU 
much clearer? In Geometry you do precdsdy 
the same thing when you make certain assump- 
tions about a quantity which do not in any 
way weaken the force of your argqnwt^ 
though often our experience of its nature in 
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as being like the dififerenoe between the 


Physics makes us Judge of it qmte otherwise. 

let us then cpnceive of the matter as folr 
lows:— ^ our external senses, in so far as they 
are part of the body, and des^nte the fact that 
we direct them towa:^ objects, so manifesting 
activity, viz. a movement in ^ce, neverthe- 
less properly speaking perceive in virtue of 
passivity alone, Just in the way that wax re- 
ceives an impresdon from a se«d. And it should 
not be thou^t that all we mean to assert is an 
analogy between the two. We ou^t to believe 
that the way is entirely the same in which the 
exterior figure of the sentient body is really 
modified by the object, as that in which the 
shape of the surface of the wax is altered by the 
seal. This has to be admitted not only in the 
case of the figure, hardness, roughness, etc. of 
a body which we perceive by touch, but even 
when we are aware of heat, cold, and the like 
qualities. It is likewise with the other senses. 
The first opaque structure in the eye receives 
the figure impressed upon it by the light with 
its various colours; and the first membrane in 
the ears, the nose, and the tongue that resists 
the further passage of the object, thus also ac- 
quires a new figure from the sound, the odour, 
and the savour, as the case may be. 

It is exceedingly helpful to conceive all those 
matters thus, for nothing falls more readily 
under sense than figure, which can be touched 
and seen. Moreover that nothing false issues 
from this supposition more than from any 
other, is proved by the fact that the concept 
of figure is so common and simple that it is in- 
volved in every object of sense. Thus whatever 
you suppose colour to be, you cannot deny 
that it is extended and in consequence pos- 
sessed of figure. Is there then any disadvan- 
tage, if, while taking care not to admit any new 
entity uselessly, or rashly to imagine t^t it 
eidflts, and not denying indeed the beliefs of 
others concerning colour, but merely abstract- 
ing from every other feature except that it pos- 
sessM the nature of figure, we conceive the di- 
vermty existing between white, blue, and red, 


following ifimilar figures? The same argument 
applies to all cases; for it is certain t^t the 
infinitude of figures suffices to express all the 
differences in sensible things. 

Secondly, we must believe that while the ex- 
ternal sense is stimulated by the object, the 
figure which is conveyed to it is carrM off to 
some other part of the body, that part ctdled 
the common s^ise, in the very same instant 
and without the passage of any real entity from 
one to the other. It is in exactly the same 
manner that now when I write I recognize 
that at the very moment when the separate 
characters are being written down on the 
paper, not only is lower end of the pen 
moved, but every motion in that part is simul- 
taneously shared by the whole pen. All these 
diverse motions are traced by the upper end of 
the pen likewise in the air, althou^ 1 do not 
conceive of anything real passing from the one 
extremity to the other. Now who imagines that 
the connection between the different parts of 
the human body is slighter than that between 
the ends of a pen, and what simpler way of ex- 
pressing this could be found? 

Thirdly, we must believe that the common 
sense has a function like that of a seal, and im- 
presses on the fancy or imagination, as though 
on wax, those very figures and ideas which 
come uncontaminated and without bodily ad- 
mixture from the external senses. But this fan- 
cy is a genuine part of the body, of sufficient 
size to allow its different parts to assume vari- 
ous figures in distinctness from each other and 
to let those parts acquire the practice of retain- 
ing the impressions for some time. In the latter 
case we give the faculty the name of memory. 

In the fourth place, we must conceive that 
the motor force or the nerves themselves de- 
rive their origin from the brain, in which the 
fancy is located, and that the fancy moves 
them in various ways, just as the external 
senses act on the common sense, or the low^ 
extrmnty of the pen moves the whole pen.This 
example also shows how the 
fancy can be the cause of many 
motions in the nerves, motbns 
of which, however, it does not 
have the images stamped upon 
it, possessing <mly6ertaino^«r 
images from which these latter 
follow. Just so the wheie pm 
does not move exactly in the 
way m whic^ its kmx end 
dc^;iiftythegreatnr pairtseerns 
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to have a motion that is quite different from 
and contrary to that of the other. This lets us 
understand how all the motions of the other 
animals can come about, though we can ascribe 
to them no knowledge at all, but only fancy of a 
purely corporeal kind. We can explain also how 
in ourselves all those operations occur which 
we perform without any aid from the reason. 

Finally and in the fifth place, we must think 
that that power by which we are properly said 
to know things, is purely spiritual, and not less 
distinct from every part of the body than 
blood from bone, or hand from eye. It is a 
single agency, whether it receives impressions 
from the common sense simultaneously with 
the fancy, or applies itself to those that are 
preserved in the memory, or forms new ones. 
Often the imagination is so beset by these im- 
pressions that it is unable at the same time to 
receive ideas from the common sense, or to 
transfer them to the motor mechanism in the 
way befitting its purely corporeal character. In 
all these operations this cognitive power is at 
one time passive, at another active, and re- 
sembles now the seal and now the wax. But the 
resemblance on this occasion is only one of 
analogy, for among corporeal things there is 
nothing wholly similar to this faculty. It is one 
and the same agency which, when applying it- 
self along with the imagination to the common 
sense, is said to see, touch, etc. ; if applying it- 
self to the imagination alone in so far as that is 
endowed with diverse impressions, it is said to 
remember; if it turn to the imagination in or- 
der to create fresh impressions, it is said to 
imagine or conceive; finally if it act alone it is 
said to understand. How this latter function 
takes place I shall explain at greater length in 
the proper place. Now it is the same faculty 
that in correspondence with those various 
functions is called either pure understanding, 
or imagination, or memory, or sense. It is 
poperly called mind when it either forms new 
ideas in the fancy, or attends to those already 
formed. We consider it as capable of the above 
various operations, and this distinction be- 
tween those t^ms must in the sequel be borne 
in mind. But after having grasped these facts 
the attentive reader will gather what help is to 
be expected from each particular faculty, and 
discover how far human effort can avail to 
supplement the deficiencies of our mental 
powers. 

For, (race the understanding can be stimu- 
lated by the imagination, or on the contrary 
Act on it; and seeing that the imagination 


act on the senses by means of the motor power 
applying them to objects, while they on the 
contrary can act on it, depicting on it the im- 
ages of bodies; considering on the other hand 
that the memory, at least that which is cor- 
poreal and similar to that of the brutes, is in no 
respect distinct from the imagination; we come 
to the sure conclusion that, if the understand- 
ing deal with matters in which there is nothing 
corporeal or similar to the corporeal, it cannot 
be helped by those faculties, but that, on the 
contrary, to prevent their hampering it, the 
senses must banished and the imagination 
aslar as possible divested of ^ery distinct im- 
pression. But if the understanding proposes to 
examine something that can m referred to the 
body, we must form the ideapf that thing as 
distinctly as possible in the imagination; and 
in order to effect this with greater ease, the 
thing itself which this idea is to represent must 
be exhibited to the external senses. Now when 
the understanding wishes to have a distinct in- 
tuition of particular facts a multitude of ob- 
jects is of no use to it. But if it wishes to deduce 
one thing from a number of objects, as often 
has to be done, we must banish from the ideas 
of the objects presented whatsojever does not 
require present attention, in order that the re- 
mainder may be the more readily retained in 
memory. In the same way it is not on those 
occasions that the objects themselves ought to 
be presented to the external senses, but rath- 
er certain compendious abbreviations which, 
provided they guard the memory against lapse, 
are the handier the shorter they are. Whoso- 
ever observes all these recommendations, will, 
in my opinion, omit nothing that relates to the 
first part of our rule. 

Now we must approach the second part of 
our task. That was to distinguish accurately 
the notions of simple things from those which 
are built up out of them; to see in both cases 
where falsity might come in, so that we might 
be on our guard and give our attention to those 
matters only in which certainty was possible. 
But here, as before, we must make certain as- 
sumptions which probably are not agreed on 
by all. It matters little, however, though they 
are not believed to be more real than those 
imaginary circles by means of which Astrono- 
mers describe their phenomena, provided that 
you employ them to aid you in discerning in 
each particular case what sort of knowledge is 
true and what false. 

Finally, then, we assert that relative to 
our knowledge single things should be tak^ in 
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an order different from that in which we should 
regard them when considered in their more real 
nature. Thus, for example, if we consider a 
body as having extension and figure, we shall 
indeed admit that from the point of view of the 
thing itself it is one and simple. For we cannot 
from that point of view regard it as compound- 
ed of corporeal nature, extension and figure, 
since these elements have never existed in iso- 
lation from each other. But relatively to our 
understanding we call it a compound con- 
structed out of these three natures, because we 
have thought of them separately before we 
were able to judge that all three were found in 
one and the same subject. Hence here we shall 
treat of things only in relation to our under- 
standing’s awareness of them, and shall call 
those only simple, the cogUition of which is so 
clear and so distinct that they cannot be ana- 
lysed by the mind into others more distinctly 
known. Such are figure, extension, motion, 
etc.; all others we conceive to be in some way 
compounded out of these. This principle must 
be taken so universally as not even to leave out 
those objects which we sometimes obtain by 
abstraction from the simple natures them- 
selves. This we do, for example, when we say 
that figure is the limit of an extended thing, 
conceiving by the term limit something more 
universal than by the term figure, since we can 
talk of a limit of duration, a limit of motion, 
and so on. But our contention is right, for then, 
even though we find the meaning of limit by 
abstracting it from figure, nevertheless it 
should not for that reason seem simpler than 
figure. Rather, since it is predicated of other 
things, as for example of the extreme bounds 
of a space of time or of a motion, etc., things 
which are wholly different from figure, it must 
be abstracted from those natures also; conse- 
quently it is something compounded out of a 
number of natures wholly diverse, of which it 
can be only ambiguously predicate. 

second assertion is that those things 
which relatively to our understanding are 
called simple, are either purely intellectual or 
purely material, or else common both to intel- 
lect and to matter. Those are purely intellec- 
tual which our understanding apprehends by 
means of a certain inborn light, and without 
the aid of any corporeal image. That a number 
of such things exist is certain; and it is impos- 
sible to construct any corporeal idea which 
shall represent to us wliat the act of knowing 
is, vdmt doubt is, what ignorance, and likewise 
what the action of the will is which it is possi- 
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ble to term volition, and so with other things. 
Yet we have a genuine knowledge of all thm 
things, and know them so easily that in order 
to recognize them it is enou^ to be endowed 
with reason. Those thinjgs are purely material 
which we discern only in bodies; e.g. figure, 
extension, motion, etc. Finally those must be 
styled common which are ascribed now to cor- 
poreal things, now to spirits, without distinc- 
tion. Such are existence, unity, duration and 
the like. To this group also we must ascribe 
those common notions which are, as it were, 
bonds for connecting together the other simple 
natures, and on whose evidence all the infer- 
ences which we obtain by reasoning depend. 
The following are examples: — ^things that are 
the same as a third thing are the same as one 
another. So too : — ^things which do not bear the 
same relation to a third thing, have some di- 
versity from each other, etc. As a matter of 
fact these common notions can be discerned by 
the understanding either unaided or when it is 
aware of the images of material things. 

But among these simple natures we must 
rank the privative and negative terms corre- 
sponding to them in so far as our intelligence 
grasps them. For it is quite as genuinely an act 
of knowledge by which I am intuitively aware 
of what nothing is, or an instant, or rest, as 
that by which I Imow what existence is, or 
lapse of time, or motion. This way of viewing 
the matter will be helpful in enabling us hence- 
forth to say that all the rest of what we know 
is formed by composition out of these simple 
natures. Thus, for example, if 1 pronounce the 
judgment that some figure is not moving, I 
shall say that in a certain sense my idea is a 
complex of figure and rest; and so in other 
cases. 

Thirdly, we assert that all these simple na- 
tures are known per se and are wholly free from 
falsity. It will be easy to show this, provided 
we distinguish that faculty of our understand- 
ing by which it has intuitive awareness of 
things and knows them, from that by which it 
judges, making use of affirmation and denial. 
For we may imagine ourselves to be ignorant 
of things which we really know, for example on 
such occasions as when we believe that in such 
things, over and above what we have present 
to us or attain to by thinking, there is some- 
thing else hidden from us, and when this belief 
of ours is false. Whence it is evident that we 
are in error if we judge that any one of these 
Bomple natures is not cmnpletely known by us. 
For if our mind attains to the least acquain- 
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taace with it, as muBt be the caae, mice we are 
eBSumed to pass some judgment on it, this fact 
alone makes us infer that we know it complete- 
ly. For otherwise it could not be said to be 
dimple, but must be complex— a compound of 
that which is present in our perception of it, 
and that of which we think we are ignorant. 

In the fourth place, we point out that the 
union of these things one with another is either 
necessary or contingent. It is necessary when 
(me is so implied in ^e concept of another in a 
confused sort of way that we cannot conceive 
either distinctly, if our thought assigns to 
them separateness from each other. Thus fig- 
ure is conjoined with extension, motion with 
duration or time, and so on, because it is im- 
possible to conceive of a figure that has no ex- 
tension, nor of a motion that has no duration. 
Thus likewise if 1 say *Your and three are 
seven,” this union is necessary. For we do not 
conceive the number seven distinctly unless we 
include in it the numbers three and four in 
some confused way. In the same way whatever 
is demonstrated of figures or numbers is neces- 
sarily united with that of which it is affirmed. 
Further, this necessity is not restricted to the 
field of sensible matters alone. The conclusion 
is necessary also in such a case — If Socrates 
says he doubts everything, it follows necessa- 
rily that he knows this at least — that he doubts. 
Likewise he knows that something can be ei- 
ther true or false, and so on, for all those conse- 
quences necessarily attach to the nature of 
doubt. The union, however, is contingent in 
those cases where the tilings are conjoined by 
no inseparable bond. Thus when we say a body 
is animate, a man is clothed, etc. Likewise 
many things are often necessarily united with 
one another, though most people, not noticing 
what tiieir time relation is, reckon them among 
those that are contingently connected. As ex- 
ample, 1 give the following propositions:—”! 
exist, therefore God exists” : elao ”1 know, theie- 
fcwre I have a mind distinct from my body,”etc. 
FinaBy, we must note that very many neoea- 
sary propositions become contingent when 
conw»rted. Thus, tbou^ from the fact fhat I 
exist I may infallibly conclude that God exists, 
it is not for that reason allowable to affirm that 
because God exists I also exist. 

Fifthfy, we remark that no knov^ge is at 
Any time possible of anything beyond those 
.simpte natures and what may be called their 
jiltefix^ or combination with each other. 
lAideed it is often easier to be aware of sevend 
of them in union with eaiih other, than to sepa^ 


rate one of them from the others. iRor, to iHus* 
trate, I am able to know what a trianf^ is, 
thou^ 1 have nev^ thouf^t that in that 
knowledge was contained the knowledge of an 
angle, a line, the number three, figure, extaai** 
sion, etc. But that does not prevent me from 
saying that the nature of the triangle is com* 
po^ of all these natures, and that they are 
better known than the triple since they are 
the elements which we comprehend in it. It is 
possible also that in the triangle many otfamr 
features are involved which escape our notice, 
sqch.as the magnitude of the angles, which are 
equal to two ri^t angles, and the innumerable 
relations which exist between tjbe sides and the 
angles, or the size of the area, 

Sixthly, we say that those natures which we 
call composite are known by us, either because 
experience shows us what they are, or because 
we ourselves are responsible for their composi- 
tion. Matter of experience consists of what we 
perceive by sense, what we hear from the lips 
of others, and generally whatever reaches our 
understanding either from external sources or 
from that contemplation which our mind di- 
rects backwards on itself. Here it must be noted 
that no direct experience can ever deceive the 
understanding if it restrict its attention eccor 
rately to the object presented to it, just as it is 
given to it either at firsthand or by means of an 
image; and if it moreover refrain from judging 
that the imagination faithfully reports the o1> 
jects of the senses, or that the senses take on 
the true forms of tUngs, or in fine that external 
things always are as they appear to be; for in 
all these judgments we are exposed to error. 
This happens, for example, when we believe as 
fact what is merely a story that someone has 
told us; or when one who is ill with jaundice 
judges everything to be yellow because his eye 
is tinged with yellow. So finally, too, when the 
imagination is diseased, as in cases of mekm- 
cholia, and a man thinks that his own disorder* 
ly fancies represent real things. But the under- 
standing of a wise man will not be deceived by 
these fancies, since he will judge that wfastem 
comes to him from his imagination is really ^de- 
picted in it, but yet wSl never assert that the 
object has passed complete and without my 
alteration from the extmial world to his 
and from his senses to his imagination, unless 
he has scane previous ground for believing this. 
Moreo^r we ourselves are responsible for ^ 
composition of the things present to our under- 
standi^ when we bdieve that Ihere is eotne* 
thing in them whuffi our mind never 
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ences when exareimg direct perceptiOB. Thus 
if a man suffering from jaundice persuades 
himself that the things he sees are yellow, this 
thought of his will be composite, consisting 
partly of what his imagination represents to 
him, and partly of what he assumes on his own 
account, namely that the colour looks yellow 
not owing to the defect in his eye, but because 
the things he sees really are yellow. Whence 
the condusion comes that we can go wrong 
only ^en the things we believe are in some 
way compounded by ourselves. 

Seventhly, this compounding can come about 
in other ways, namely by impulse, by conjec- 
ture, or by deduction. Impul^ sways the for- 
mation of judgments about things on the part 
of those whom their own initiative constrains 
to believe something, though they can assign 
no reason for their belief, but are merely deter- 
mined either by some higher Power, or by 
their own free will, or by their fanciful disposi- 
tion. The first cause is never a- source of error, 
the second rarely, the third almost always. 
But a consideration of the first does not con- 
cern us here because it does not fall within the 
province of human skill. The working of con- 
jecture is shown, for example, in this: water 
which is at a greater distance from the centre 
of the globe than earth, is likewise less dense 
substance, and likewise the air which is above 
the water, is still rarer; hence we hazard the 
guess that above the air nothing exists but a 
very pure aether, which is much rarer than air 
itsedf . Moreov^ nothing that we construct in 
this way really deceives us, if we merely judge 
it to be probable and never affirm it to be true ; 
in fact it makes us better instructed. 

Deduction is thus left to us as the only 
means of putting things together so as to be 
sure of th^ truth. Yet in it, too, there may be 
many defects. Thus if, in this space which is 
full of air, there is nothing to be perceived 
either by sight* touch, or any other sense, we 
conclude ttmt the space is empty, we are in 
error, and our syndesis of the nature of a 
yacumn with that of this space is wrong. This 
b the result as often as we judge that we can 
deduce anything univmal and necessary from 
a particute or contingostt fadi. But b is within 
our power to avoid this ermr, if, for example, 
wnever intaomnmct any ol^ects unless weare 
directly aiware that the conjunction of the one 
with t^ other is whoUyneceesary. Thus we are 
justified if we deduce that nothing can have 
figure v^Kkhhasn<^^exteheh^ 
fig^a^eicteiision are neeesaarfiy omijoined. 


Frcmi all these considerations we con^ude 
firstly— that we have shown distinctly and, as 
we judge, by an adequate enumeration, what 
we were originally able to express only ocm- 
fusedly and in a rough and ready way. This 
was that mankind has no road towards certain 
knowledge open to it, save those of self-evident 
intuition and necessary deduction; further, 
that we have shown what those simple natures 
are of which we spoke in the eighth proposi- 
tion. It is also quite clear that this mental vi- 
sion extends both to all those simple natures, 
and to the knowledge of the necessary connec- 
tions between them, and finally to everything 
else which the understanding accurately ex- 
periences either at first hand or in the imagina- 
tion. Deduction, however, will be further treat- 
ed in what follows. 

Our second conclusion is that in order to 
know these simple natures no pains need be 
taken, because they are of themselves suffi- 
ciently well known. Application comes in only 
in isolating them from each other and scruti- 
nizing them separately with steadfast mental 
gaze. There is no one whose intelligence is so 
dull as not to perceive that when he is seated 
he in some way differs from what he is when 
standing. But not everyone separates with 
equal distinctness the nature of position from 
the other elements contained in the cognition 
in question, or is able to assert that in t^ case 
nothing alters save the position. Now it is not 
without reason that we call attention to the 
above doctrine; for the learned have a way of 
being so clever as to contrive to r^er th^- 
selves blind to things that are in their own mtr- 
ture evident, and known by the simplest peas- 
ant. This happens when they try to explain by 
smnething more evident those things that are 
self-evident. Fcxr what they do is either to 
plain something else, or ncH^hing at alL Who, 
for instance, does not perfectly see what that 
is, whatsoever it may be, in respect of which 
idteration occurs when we (ffiange posltikm? 
But is there anyone who would grasp Ibat vary 
thing when he was told that piece ie the 
face pf the body surrounding usP This would be 
strain seeing that that surface can chan^ 
thou^ 1 stay still and do not change my place, 
or that, on the contrary, it can so mom along 
with me that, althouj^ it continues to sur- 
round me, 1 am nevertheless no hmger in the 
same place. Do not these people really seem to 
use magic words whii^ have a faiddeh force 
that eh^es the grasp of human apprehenrion? 

iCf. reply to Ofaj* vi. f?), p. 22S. 
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They define motion^ a fact with which every- 
one is quite familiar, as the actualisation of 
what exists in potentiality ^ in so far as it is po- 
tential/ Now who understands these words? 
And who at the same time does not know what 
motion is? Will not everyone admit that those 
philosophers have been trying to find a knot 
in a bulrush? We must therefore maintain that 
no definitions are to be used in explaining 
things of this kind lest we should take what is 
complex in place of what is simple. We must 
be content to isolate them from each other, 
and to give them, each of us, our individual 
attention, studying them with that degree of 
mental illumination which each of us possesses. 

Our third conclusion is that the whole of hu- 
man knowledge consists in a distinct percep- 
tion of the way in which those simple natures 
combine in order to build up other objects. It 
is important to note this; because whenever 
some difficulty is brought forward for examina- 
tion, almost everyone is brought to a stand- 
still at the very outset, being in doubt as to the 
nature of the notions he ought to call to mind, 
and believing that he has to search for some 
new kind of fact previously unknown to him. 
Thus, if the question is, “what is the nature of 
the magnet?” people like that at once prognos- 
ticate difficulty and toil in the inquiry, and 
dismissing from mind every well-known fact, 
fasten on whatsoever is most difficult, vaguely 
hoping that by janging over the fruitless field 
where multifarious causes lie, they will find 
something fresh. But he who reflects that 
there can be nothing to know in the magnet 
which does not consist of certain simple na- 
tures evident in themselves, will have no doubt 
how to proceed. He will first collect all the ob- 
servations with which experience can supply 
him about this stone, and from these he will 
next try to deduce the character of that inter- 
mixture of simple natures which is necessary 
to produce all those cflects which he has seen 
to take place in connection with the magnet. 
This achieved, he can boldly assert that he has 
discovered the real nature of the magnet in so 
far as Imman intelligence and the given experi- 
mental observations can supply him with this 
knowledge. 

Finally, it follows fourthly from what has 
been said that we must not fancy that one kind 
of knowledge is more obscure than another, 
since all knowledge is of the same nature 
tiirougbout, and consists solely in combining 
what is selfnevident. This is a fact recognized 
by very few. People have tlieir minds already 


occupied by the contrary opinion, and the 
more bold among them, indeed, allow them- 
selves to uphold their private conjectures as 
though they were sound demonstrations, and 
in matters of which they are wholly ignorant 
feel premonitions of the vision of truths which 
seem to present themselves through a cloud. 
These they have no hesitation in propounding, 
attaching to their concepts certain words by 
means of which they are wont to carry on long 
and reasoned out discussions, but which in 
reality neither they nor their audience under- 
s^nd. On the other hand mor0 diffident people 
often refrain from many investigations that 
are quite easy and are in the fitst degree neces- 
sary to life, merely because tney think them- 
selves unequal to the task. They believe that 
these matters can be discovered by others who 
are endowed with better mental faculties, and 
embrace the opinion of those in whose author- 
ity they have most confidence. 

We assert fifthly that by deduction we can 
get only things from w^ords, cause from effect, 
or effect from cause, like from like, or parts or 
the whole itself from the parts, . . . 

For the rest, in order that there may be no 
want of coherence in our series of< precepts, we 
divide the whole matter of knowledge into 
simple propositions and “questions.”^ In con- 
nection with simple propositions the only pre- 
cepts we give are those which prepare our cog- 
nitive faculties for fixing distinctly before them 
any objects, whatsoever they are, and scruti- 
nizing them with keen intelligence, since propo- 
sitions of this ty()e do not arise as the result of 
inquiry, but present themselves to us spon- 
taneously. This part of our task we have un- 
dertaken in the first twelve rules, in which, we 
believe, we have displayed everything which, 
in our opinion, can facilitate the exercise of our 
reason. But as to “questions” some of them 
can be perfectly well comprehended, even 
though we are ignorant of their solution; these 
we shall treat by tliemselves in the next twelve 
rules. Finally there are others, whose meaning 
is not quite clear, and these we reserve for the 
last twelve. This division has been made ad- 
visedly, both in order to avoid mentioning 
anything which presupposes an acquaintance 
with what follows, and also for the purpose 
of unfolding first what we feel to to most 
important first to inculcate in cultivating the 
mental powers. Among the “questions” whose 

^Quaestiones, Quotation marks have been ^- 
ployed wherever it is important to remember Des- 
cartes’ special technical use of this term. 
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meaning is quite plain, we must to begin with 
note that we place those only in which we per- 
ceive three things distinctly; to wit, the marks 
by which we can identify what we are looking 
for when it occurs; what precisely the fact is 
from which our answer ought to be deduced; 
and how it is to be proved that these (the 
ground and its consequence) so depend one on 
another that it is impossible for either to 
change while the other remains unchanged. In 
this way we shall have all the premisses we re- 
quire, and the only thing remaining to be shown 
will be how to discover the conclusion. This 
will not be a matter of deducing some one fact 
from a single simple matter (we have already 
said that we can do this without the help of 
rules), but of disentangling so skilfully some 
one fact that is conditioned by a number of 
others which all involve one another, that in 
recognizing it there shall be no need to call 
upon a higher degree of mental power than in 
making the simplest inference. “Questions” of 
this kind, being highly abstract and occurring 
almost exclusively in Arithmetic and Geome- 
try, seem to the inexperienced of little value. 
But I warn them that people ought to busy 
and exercise themselves a long time in learning 
this art, who desire to master the subsequent 
portions of this method, in which all the other 
types of “question” are treated 

RULE XIII 

Once o **question^* is perfectly understood^ m 
must free it of every conception superfluous to its 
meaning f state it in its simplest terms^ andy hav- 
ing recourse to an enumerationy split it up into the 
various sections beyond which analysis cannot go 
in minuteness. 

This is the only respect in which we imitate 
the Dialecticians; ju^ as they, in teaching 
their doctrine of the forms of syllogism, assume 
that the terms or matter of their syllogisms are 
already known, so also we on this occasion lay 
it down as a prerequisite that the question to 
be solved should be perfectly understood. But 
we do not, as they, distinguish two extremes 
and a middle term. The following is the way in 
which we look at the whole matter. Firstly, in 
every “question” there must be something of 
which we are ignorant; otherwise there is no 
use asking the question. Secondly, this very 
matter must be disignated in some way or 
other; otherwise Itere would be nothing to de- 
termine us to investigate it rather than any- 
thing dse. Thirdly, it can only be so desig- 
nated by the aid of something else which is al- 
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ready known. All three conditions are realised 
even in questions that are not fully understood. 
Thus if the problem be the nature of the mag- 
net, we already know what is meant by the 
two words “magnet” and “nature,” and this 
knowledge determines us to seek one sort of 
answer rather than another, and so on. But 
over and above this, if the question is to be 
perfectly stated, we require that it should be 
wholly determinate, so that we shall have 
nothing more to seek for than what can be in- 
ferred from the data. For example, some one 
might set me the question, what is to be ii^ 
ferred about the nature of the magnet from 
that set of experiments precisely which Gil- 
bert^ asserts he has performed, be they trust- 
worthy or not. So again the question may be, 
what my conclusion is as to the nature of 
sound, founding my judgment merely on the 
precise fact that the three strings A, B, and C 
give out an identical sound, when by hypothe- 
sis By though twice as thick as A, but not 
longer, is kept in tension by a weight that is 
twice as heavy; while C, though no thicker 
than A, but merely twice as long, is neverthe- 
less kept in tension by a weight four times as 
heavy. Other illustrations might be given; but 
they all make it quite clear how all imperfectly 
expressed “questions” may be reduced toothers 
whose meaning is quite clear, as I shall show 
at greater length in the proper place. We see 
how it is possible to follow this rule in divest- 
ing any difficulty, where the problem is prop- 
erly realised, of every superfluous conception, 
and in reducing it to a form in which we no 
longer deem that we are treating of this or that 
special matter, but are dealing only in a gen- 
eral way with certain magnitudes which have 
to be fitted together. Thus, to illustrate, after 
we have limited ourselves to the consideration 
of this or that set of experiments merely rela- 
tive to the magnet, there is no difficulty in dis- 
missing from view all other aspects of the case. 

We add also that the problem ought to l)e 
reduced to its simplest statement in accor- 
dance with Rules V and VI, and resolved into 
parts in accordance with Rule VII. Thus if I 
employ a number of experiments in investi- 
gating the magnet, I shall run them over suc- 
cessively, taking each by itself. Again if my 
inquiry is about sound, as in the case above, 1 
shall separately consider the relation between 
strings A and B, then that between A and 0, 
and so on, so that afterwards my enumeration 

Presumably the English physicist W. Gilbert 
(1540-1603), author of On the Loadstone. 
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of results may be suffident, and may embrace 
every case. These three rules are the only on^ 
whi<^ the pure understanding need o^rve in 
dealing with the terms of any proposition be- 
ibre approaching its ultimate solution, though 
that requires us to employ the following eleven 
rules. The third part of this Treatise will show 
us more clearly how to apply them. Further by 
a“question”we understand everything in which 
either taruth or falsity is found; and we must 
enumerate the different types of “question” in 
order to determine what we are able to accom- 
plish in each case. 

We have already said that there can be no 
falsity in the mere intuition of things, whether 
they are simple or united together. So con- 
ceived these are not called “questions,” but 
they acquire that designation so soon as we 
prepare to pass some determinate judgment 
about them. Neither do we limit the title to 
those questions which are set us by other peo- 
ple. His own ignorance, or more correctly his 
own doubt, presented a subject of inquiry to 
Socrates when first he began to study it and to 
inquire whether it was true that he doubted 
everything, and maintained that such was in- 
deed the case. 

Moreover in our “questions” we seek to de- 
rive either things from words, or causes from 
effects, or effects from causes, or the whole or 
other parts from parts, or to infer several of 
these simultaneously. 

We are said to seek to derive things from 
words when the difficulty consists merely in 
the obscurity of the language employed. To 
Uus class we refer firstly all riddles, like that of 
the Sphinx about the animal which to begin 
with is four-footed, then two-footed, and final- 
ly three-footed. A similar instance is that of 
the fishers who, standing on the bank with 
rods and hooks ready for the capture of fish, 
said that they no longer possessed those crea- 
tures which they had caught, but on the other 
hand those which they h^ not yet been able 
to catch. So in other cases; but besides these. 
In the majority of matters on which the learn- 
ed dispute, the question is almost always one 
of names. We ought not to judge so ill of our 
, great thinkers as to imagine that they conceive 
the objects themselves wrongly, in cases where 
they do not employ fit words in explaining 
Thus when people call pbce the ntrfttce 
^ there is no real error 

tl^ merely employ wrong- 
^ which by common use signi- 

§im th# and self-evident nature in vir- 


tue of which a thing is said to be here or thm. 
This conedsts whc^y m a certain relation of the 
thing said to be in the place towards ihe parts 
of the space external to it, and is a feature 
which certain writers, seeing that the name 
place was reserved for the surface of the sur- 
roimding body, have improperly called the 
thing’s intrinsic position. ^ it is in other cases; 
indeed these verbal questions are of such fre- 
quent occurrence, that almost all controversy 
would be removed from among Philosophers, 
if they were always to agree as to the meaning 
of words. 

We seek to derive causes from effects when 
we ask concerning anything, Tmether it exists 
or what it is \ 

Since, however, when a “quwtion” is pro- 
pounded for solution we are frequently unable 
at once to discern its type, or to determine 
whether the problem is to derive things from 
words, or causes from effects, etc., for this rear 
son it seems to be superfluous to say more here 
in detail about these matters. It will occupy 
less space and will be more convenient, if at 
the same time we go over in order ail the steps 
which must be followed if we are to solve a 
problem of any sort. After that, when any 
“question” is set, we must strive to understand 
distinctly what the inquiry is about. 

For frequently people are in such a hurry in 
their investigations, that they bring only a 
blank understanding to their solution, without 
having settled what the marks are by which 
they are to recognise the fact of which they are 
in search, if it chance to occur. This is a pro- 
ceeding as foolish as that of a boy, who, sent on 
an errand by his master, should be so eager to 
obey as to run off without having received his 
orders or knowing where to go. 

However, though in every “question” some- 
thing must be unknown, otherwise there is no 
need to raise it, we should nevertheless so de- 
fine this unknown element by means of specific 
conditions that we shall be determined towards 
the investigation of one thing rather than an- 
other. These conditions to whi<^, we main- 
tain, attention must be paid at the very out- 
set. We shall succeed in this if we so direct our 
mental vision as to have a distinct and intui- 
tive presentation of each by itself, and inquire 
diligently bow far the unknown fact lor whidi 
we are in search is lixmted by each. For the 
human mind is wont to fall into error in two 
ways here; it either assumes more than isrsBiiy' 
given in detennining the question, or, m the 
othar hand, leaves sotne^nmf oqt. 
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We must take care to assume uei&er more 
nor less tiiau our data fomidi us. This applies 
chiefly to riddles and other problems where the 
object of the dull employed is to try to pussle 
peoifle’s wits. But frequently also we must 
bear it in mind in other ^‘questions/’ when it 
appears as thou^ we could assume as true for 
the purpose of their solution a oertmn matter 
which we have accepted, not because we had a 
good reason for doing so, but merely because 
we had always believed it. Thus, for example, 
in the riddle put by the Sphinx, it is not neces- 
sary to believe that the word ^^foot’^ refers 
merely to the real foot of an animal; we must 
inquire also whether the term cannot be trans- 
ferred to other things, as it may be, as it hap- 
pens, to the hands of an infant, or an old man’s 
staff, because m either case these accessories 
are employed as feet are in walking. So too, in 
the fishermen’s conundrum, we must beware 
of letting the thought of fish occupy our minds 
to the exclusion of those creatures which the 
poor so often carry about with them unwill- 
ingly, and fling away from them when caught. 
So again,we must be on our guard when inquir- 
ing into the'construction of a vessel, such as we 
once saw, in the midst of which stood a column 
and upon that a figure of Tantalus in the atti- 
tude of a man who wants to drink. Water when 
poured into the vessel remained within with- 
out leaking as long as it was not high enough 
to enter the mouth of Tantalus; but as soon as 
it touched the unhappy man’s lips the whole of 
it at once flowed out and escap^. Now at the 
first blush it seems as if the whole of the inge- 
nuity consisted in the construction of this figure 
of Tantalus, whereas in reality this is a mere 
accompaniment of the fact requiring explana- 
tion, and in no way conditions it. For the whole 
difi&culty consists solely in the problem of how 
the vessel was constructed so as to let out the 
whde of the water when that arrived at a cer- 
tain height, whereas before none escaped. Fi- 
nally, likewise, if we seek to extract from the 
recorded observations of the stars an answer 
to ^ question as to what we can assert about 
their motions, it is not to be gratuitously as- 
sumed that the earth is immoveabte and estab- 
lished bx the midst of the universe, as the An- 
cients would have it, because from our earliest 
yws it ai^)ear8 to be so. We ou^ to reg^ 
this as dubious, in mrdm* afterwards to examine 
what certainty there is in this matter to wUrt 
^ aes able to attain* So in otiiar eeaes* 

On the hand we on by 
ii Come eoa^aen 1^^ 


minaticm of the question either expressed in it 
or in some way to be understood, wfaidi we do 
not bear in mind. This may happen in an m- 
quiry into the subject of perpeti^ motion, not 
as we meet with it in nature in the movemrats 
oi the stars and the flowing of springs, but as a 
motion contrived by human industry. Num- 
bers of people have ^lieved this to be possible, 
their idea being that the earth is in perpetual 
motion in a circle round its own axis, while 
again the magnet retains all the proposes of 
the earth. A man might then believe that be 
would discover a perpetual motion if he so 
contrived it that a magnet should revolve in a 
circle, or at least that it communicated its own 
motion along with its other properties to a 
piece of iron. Now althou^ he were to succeed 
in this, it would not be a perpetual motion 
artificially contrived; all he did would be to 
utilize a natural motion, just .as if he were to 
station a wheel in the current of a river so as 
to secure an unceasing motion on its part. 
Thus in his procedure he would have omitted 
a condition requisite for the resolution of his 
problem. 

When we have once adequately grasped the 
meaning of a “question,” we ought to try and 
see exactly wherein the difficulty consists, in 
order that, by separating it out from all com- 
plicating circumstances, we may solve it the 
more easily. But over and above this we must 
attend to the various separate problems in- 
volved in it, in order that if there are any 
which are easy to resolve we may omit them; 
when these are removed, only that will remain 
of which we are still in ignorance. Thus in that 
instance of the vessel which was described a 
short time ago, it is indeed quite easy to see 
how the vessel sboiUd be made; a column must 
be fixed in its centre, a bird^ must be painted 
on it. But all these things will be set aside as 
not touching the essential point; thug we are 
left with the difficulty by itself, ccmsisting in 
the fact that the whole of the water, winch had 
previously reonained in the vessel, ^ter reach- 
ing a certain bei^t, flows out. It is for this 
that we have to seek a reascm. 

Btere therefore we maintain that what m 
worth while doing is simply thia--^ m 

an orderly way ^ the data furnished the 
proposition, to set aside everytiiiiig wMeh we 
see is dearly inimateriM, fo ret^ what is 
necessarily bound up with the prdilein, and to 
reserve what is doubtfol lor a mere eavefol 
examination. 

^IVandsfo “a vnife hms^ 
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RULE XIV 

The same rule ia to be applied also to the real 
extension of bodies. It must be set before the 
imagination by means of mere figures^ for this is 
the best way to make it dear to the understanding. 

But in proposing to make use of the imag- 
ination ae an aid to our thinking, we must note 
that whenever one unknown fact is deduced 
from another that is already known, that does 
not show that we discover any new kind of 
entity, but merely that this whole mass of 
knowledge is extended in such a way that we 
perceive that the matter sought for partici- 
pates in one way or another in the nature of 
the data given in the proposition. For example 
if a man has been blind from his birth it is not 
to be expected that we shall be able by any 
train of reasoning to make him perceive the 
true ideas of the colours which we have derived 
from our senses. But if a man has indeed once 
perceived the primary colours, though he has 
never seen the intermediate or mixed tints, it 
is possible for him to construct the images of 
those which he has not seen from their likeness 
to the others, by a sort of deduction. Similarly 
if in the magnet tliere be any sort of nature the 
like of whicli our mind has never yet known, it 
is hopeless to expect that reasoning will ever 
make us grasp it; we should have to be fur- 
nished either with some new sense or with a 
divine intellect. But we shall believe ourselves 
to have attained whatever in this matter can 
be achieved by our human faculties, if we dis- 
cern with all possible distinctness that mixture 
of entities or natures already known which 
produces just those effects which we notice in 
the magnet. 

Indeed all these previously known entities, 
viz. extension, figure, motion and the like, the 
enumeration of w^hich does not belong to this 
place, are recognized by means of an idea 
which is one and the same in the various sub- 
ject matters. The figuie of a silver crown which 
we imagine, is just the same as that of one that 
is golden. Further this common idea is trans- 
ferred from one subject to another, merely by 
means of the simple comparison by which we 
affirm that the object sought for is in this or 
that respect like, or identical with, or equal to 
a particular datum. Consequently in every 
train of reasoning it is by comparison merely 
that we attain to a precise knowledge of the 
truth. Here is an example:— all A is B, all B isC, 
therefore all is C. Here we compare with one 
, another a guaesitum and a datum, viz. A and 


C, in respect of the fact that each is B, and so 
on. But because, as we have often announced, 
the syllogistic forms are of no aid in perceiving 
the truth about objects, it will be for the read- 
er's profit to reject them altogether and to 
conceive that all knowledge whatsoever, other 
than that which consists in the simple and 
naked intuition of single independent objects, 
is a matter of the comparison of two things or 
more, with each other. In fact practically the 
whole of the task set the human reason con- 
sists in preparing for this operation; for when 
it is open and simple, we ne^ no aid from art, 
but are bound to rely upon tie light of nature 
alone, in beholding the truth T^hich comparison 
gives us. \ 

Wc must further mark tiat comparison 
should be simple and open, only as often as 
quaesitum and datum participate equally in a 
certain nature. Note that the only reason why 
preparation is required for comparison that is 
not of this nature is the fact that the common 
nature we spoke of does not exist equally in 
both, but is complicated with certain other re- 
lations or ratios. The chief part of our human 
industry consists merely in so, transmuting 
these ratios as to show clearly* a uniformity 
between the matter sought for and something 
else already known. 

Next wc must mark that nothing can be 
reduced to this uniformity, save that which 
admits of a greater and a less, and that all such 
matter is included under the term magnitude. 
Consequently when, in conformity with the 
previous rule, we have freed the terms of the 
problem from any reference to a particular 
subject, we shall discover that all we have left 
to deal with consists of magnitudes in general. 

We shall, however, even in this case make 
use of our imagination, employing not the 
naked understanding but the intellect as aided 
by images of particulars depicted on the fancy. 
Finally we must note that nothing can be as- 
serted of magnitudes in general that cannot 
also be ascribed to any particular instance. 

This lets us easily conclude that there will be 
no slight profit in transferring whatsoever we 
find assei'ted of magnitudes in general to that 
particular species of magnitude which is most 
easily and distinctly depicted in our imagina- 
tion. But it follows from what we stated about 
the twelfth rule that this must be the real ex- 
tension of body abstracted from everything 
else except the fact that it has figure in 
tliat place we represented the imagination it- 
self along with the ideas it contains as nothing 
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more than a really material body possessing 
extension and figure. This is also itself evident; 
for no other subject displays more distinctly 
differences in ratio of whatsoever kind. Though 
one thing can be said to be more or less white 
than another, or a sound sharper or flatter, 
and so on, it is yet impossible to determine ex- 
actly whether the greater exceeds the less in 
the proportion two to one, or three to one, etc., 
unless we treat the quantity as being in a cer- 
tain way analogous to the extension of a body 
possessing figure. Let us then take it as fixed 
and certain that perfectly definite ‘‘questions'' 
are almost free from difficulty other than that 
of transmuting ratios so that they may be 
stated as equations. Let us agree, too, that 
everything in which we discover precisely this 
difficulty, can be easily, and ought to be, dis- 
engaged from reference to every other subject, 
and immediately stated in terms of extension 
and figure. It is about these alone that we shall 
for this reason henceforth treat, up to and as 
far as the twenty-fifth rule, omitting the con- 
sideration of everything else. 

My desire is that here I may find a reader 
who is an eager student of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, though indeed I should prefer him 
to have had no practice in these arts, rather 
than to be an adept after the ordinary stand- 
ard. For the employment of the rules which I 
here unfold is much easier in the study of 
Aritlimetic and Geometry (and it is all that is 
needed in learning them) than in inquiries of 
any other kind. Further, its usefulness as a 
means towards the attainment of a profounder 
knowledge is so great, that I have no hesitation 
in saying that it was not the case that this part 
of our method was invented for the purpose of 
dealing with mathematical problems, but 
rather that mathematics should be studied 
almost solely for the purpose of training us in 
this method. I shall presume no knowledge of 
anything in mathematics except perhaps such 
facts as are self-evident and obvious to every- 
one, But the way in which people ordinarily 
think about them, even though not vitiated by 
any glaring errors, yet obscures our knowledge 
mth many ambiguous and ill-conceived prin- 
ciples, which we shall try incidentally to cor- 
rect in the following pages. 

By extension we understand whatever has 
length, breadth, and depth, not inquiring 
whether it be a real body or merely space; nor 
does it appear to require further explanation, 
since there is nothing more easily perceived by 
our imagination. Yet the learned frequently 
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employ distinctions so subtle that the light of 
nature is dissipated in attending to them, and 
even those matters of which no peasant is ever 
in doubt become invested in obscurity. Hence 
we announce that by extension we do not here 
mean an 3 rthing distinct and separate from the 
extended object itself; and we make it a rule 
not to recognize those metaphysical entities 
which really cannot be presented to the imag- 
ination. For even though someone could per- 
suade himself, for example, that supposing 
every extended object in the universe were an- 
nihilated, that would not prevent extension in 
itself alone existing, this conception of his 
would not involve the use of any corporeal 
image, but would be based on a false judgment 
of the intellect working by itself. He will admit 
this himself, if he reflect attentively on this 
very image of extension when, as will then 
happen, he tries to construct it in his imagina- 
tion. For he will notice that, as he perceives it, 
it is not divested of a reference to every object, 
but that his imagination of it is quite different 
from his judgment about it. Consequently, 
whatever our understanding may believe as to 
the truth of the matter, those abstract entities 
are never given to our imagination as separate 
from the objects in which they inhere. 

But since henceforth we are to attempt 
nothing without the aid of the imagination, it 
will be worth our while to distinguish carefully 
the ideas which in each separate case are to 
convey to the understanding the meaning of 
the words we employ. To this end we submit 
for consideration these three forms of expres- 
sion: — extension occupies place, body possesses 
extension, and extension is not body. 

The first statement shows how extension 
may be substituted for that which is extended. 
My conception is entirely the same if I say 
extension occupies place, as when 1 say that 
which is extended occupies place. Yet that is no 
reason why, in order to avoid ambiguity, it 
should be better to use the term thai which is 
extended; for that does not indicate so distinct- 
ly our precise meaning, which is, that a subject 
occupies place owing to the fact that it is ex- 
tended. Someone might interpret the expres- 
sion to mean merely that which is extended is an 
object occupying place, just in the same way as 
if I had said that which is animate occupies 
place. This explains why we announced that 
here we would treat of extension, preferring 
that to “thie extended,” although we bdieve 
that there is no (Merence in the conception of 
the two. 
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Let us now take up these words: body 
oema extension. Here the meaning of extension 
is not identical with that of body, yet we do 
not construct two distinct ideas in our inmg- 
i&ation, one of body, the other of e^ttension, 
but merely a single image of extended body; 
and from the point of view of the thing it is 
exactly as if I had said: body is extended^ or 
better, the extended is extended. This is a pecu- 
liarity of those entities which have their being 
merely in something else, and can never be 
conceived without the subject in which they 
exist. How different is it with those matters 
which are really distinct from the subjects of 
which they are predicated. If, for example, I 
say Peter has wealthf my idea of Peter is quite 
different from that of wealth. So if I say Paul 
is wealthy, my image is quite different from that 
which I should have if I said the wealthy man is 
wealthy. Failure to distinguish the diversity be- 
tween these two cases is the cause of the error 
of those numerous people who believe that ex- 
tension contains something distinct from that 
which is extended, in the same way as Paul's 
wealth is something different from Paul himself. 

Finally, take the expression: extension is not 
body. Here the term extension is taken quite 
otherwise than as above. When we give it this 
meaning there is no special idea corresponding 
to it in the imagination. In fact this entire as- 
sertion is the work of the naked understanding, 
which alone has the power of separating out 
abstract entities of this type. But this is a 
stumbling-block for many, who, not perceiving 
that extension so taken, cannot be grasped by 
the imagination, represent it to themselves by 
means of a genuine image. Now such an idea 
necessarily involves the concept of body, and 
if they say that extension so conceived is not 
body, their heedlessness involves them in the 
contradiction of saying that the same thing is aJt 
the same time body and not body. It is likewise 
of great moment to distinguish the meaning of 
tile enunciations in which such names as 
tension, figure, number, superficies, line, point, 
unity, etc. are used in so restricted a way as to 
exclude matters from which they are not really 
distinct. Thus when we say: extension or figure 
is not body; number is not the thing that is 
Counted; a superficies is the boundary of a body, 
Ae line the limit of a surface, the point of a line; 
unUy is not a quantity, etc.; ail these and sim- 
ilar proportions must be taken altogether out- 
^ bounds of the imacpnation, if they are 
iip te tsM. CSonsequently we t^hajl not discuss 
In tto BoqQsL 


But we should carefully note that in afi 
other propositions in which these terms, though 
retaining the same signification and employ^ 
in abstraction from their subject matter, do 
not exclude or deny an3rthing from which they 
are not really distinct, it is both possible and 
necessary to use the imagination as an aid. Tlie 
reason is that even though the imderstanding 
in the strict sense attends merely to what is 
signified by the name, the imagination never- 
theless ought to fashion a correct image of the 
object, in order that the very understanding 
itsdf may be able to fix upqr other features 
belon^ng to it that are not Expressed by the 
name in question, whenever there is occasion 
to do so, and may never impmdently believe 
that they have been excluded. Thus, if number 
be the question, we imagine au object which 
we can measure by summing a plurality of 
units. Now though it is allowable for the 
understanding to confine its attention for the 
present solely to the multiplicity displayed by 
the object, we must be on our guard neverthe- 
less not on that account afterwards to come to 
any conclusion which implies that the object 
which we have described numerically has been 
excluded from our concept. But this is what 
those people do who ascribe mysterious prop- 
erties to number, empty inanities in which 
they certainly would not believe so strongly, 
unless they conceived that number was some- 
thing distinct from the things we number. In 
the same way, if we are dealing with figure, let 
us remember that we are concerned with an 
extended subject, though we restrict ourselves 
to conceiving it merely as possessing figure. 
When body is the object let us refiect that we 
are dealing with the very same thing, taken as 
possessing length, breadth and depth. Where 
superficies comes in, our object will still be the 
same though we conceive it as having length 
and breadth, and we shall leave out the ele- 
ment of depth, without denying it. The line 
will be considered as having length merely, 
while in the case of the point the object, 
thou^ still the same, will be divested in our 
thought of every characteristic save tiiat of 
being something existent. 

In spite of the way in which I have dwelt <m 
this topic, I fear that men's minds are so dom^ 
mated by prejudice that very few are free from 
the danger of lomng their way here, and thS»t, 
notwithstanding the length of my discourse, I 
ri)^l be found to have explained msiaselftoo 
briefly. Those v^ diseipll]^ Aritinnetic and 
Geometry, thoui^ tiie xnoc^ esatioSm nf all tiie 
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iscieneeB, nevertheless lead us astray here. For 
is there a single ^ihmetician who does not 
believe that the numbers with which he deals 
are not merely held in abstraction from any 
subject matter by the understanding, but are 
really distinct objects of the imagination? Does 
not your Geometrician obscure the clearness of 
his subject by employing irreconcileable prin- 
ciples? He tells you that lines have no breath, 
surfaces no depth; yet he subsequently wishes 
to generate the one out of the other, not notic- 
ing that a line, the movement of which is con- 
ceived to create a surface, is really a body; or 
that, on the other hand, the line which h^ no 
breadth, is merely a mode of body. But, not to 
take more time in going over these matters, it 
will be more expeditious for us to expound the 
way in which we assume our object should be 
taken, in order that we may most easily give a 
proof of whatsoever is true in Arithmetic and 
Geometry. 

Here therefore we deal with an extended 
object, considering nothing at all involved in 
it save extension, and purposely refraining 
from using the word quantity, because there 
are certain Philosophers so subtle as to dis- 
tinguish it also from extension. We assume 
such a simplification of our problems as to 
leave nothing else to be inquired about except 
the determination of a certain extension by 
comparing it with a certain other extension 
that is already determinately known. For here 
we do not look to discover any new sort of fact; 
we merely wish to make a simplification of 
ratios, be they ever so involved, such that we 
may discover some equation between what is 
unsown and something known. Since this is 
so, it is certain that whatsoever differences in 
ratio exist in these subjects can be found to 
prevail also between two or more extensions. 
Hence our purpose is sufficiently served if in 
extension itself we consider everything that 
can aid us in setting out differences in ratio; 
but there are only three such features, via. 
dimensibn, unity and figure. 

By dimension I understand nothing but the 
mode and aspect according to which a subject 
is considered to be measurable. Thus it is not 
merely the case tiiat length, Inreadth and depth 
m dhnensions; but wdj^t also is a dimension 
in terms of which the heayiness of objects is 
estumirted. So, too, speed is a din^nsion of 
motion,^ and tJiere are an infinite number of 
sindlar instances. For that very division of tiie 
whole Into a number of parts of idmitical nar 
tuie, whether it eidst in the 1 ^ order of 


or be merely the work of the understanding, 
gives us exactly that dimension in thrms of 
which we apply number to objects. Again that 
mode which constitutes number is properly 
said to be a species of dimension, though there * 
is not an absolute identity between mean-^ 
ing of the two terms. For if we proceed 1^ 
taking part after part until we reach the whole, 
the operation is then said to be counting, 
whereas if conversely we look upon the whole 
as something split up into parts, it is w object 
which we measure. Thus we measure centuries 
by years, days, hours and moments, while if we 
count up moments, hours, days and years, we 
shall finish with a total of centuries. 

It clearly follows that there may be an in- 
finite number of dimensions in the same sub- 
ject, which make no addition at all to the 
objects which possess them, but have the same 
meaning whether they are based on anything 
real in the objects themselves, or are the arbi- 
trary inventions of our own .mind. Weight is 
indeed something real existing in a body, and 
the speed of motion is a reality, and so with the 
division of a century into years and days. But 
it is otherwise with the division of the day into 
hours and moments, etc. Yet all these subdi- 
visions are exactly similar if considered merely 
from the point of view of dimension, as we 
ought to regard them both here and in the 
science of Mathematics. It falls rather to 
Physics to inquire whether they are founded 
on anything real. 

Recognition of this fact throws much li^t 
on Geometry, since in that science almost 
everyone goes wrong in conceiving that quan- 
tity has tli^ee species, the line, the superficies, 
and the solid. But we have already stated that 
the line and the superficies are not conceived 
as being really distinct from solid body, or 
from one another. Moreover if they are taken 
in their bare essence as abstractions of the 
understanding, they are no more diverse spe- 
cies of quantity than the “animal’’ and “living 
caeature” in man are diverse species of sul^ 
stance. Incidentally also we have to note that 
the three dimensdons of body, lengtbi breads 
and depth, are only in name distinct frcun one 
another. For there is nothing to prevent us, in 
any solid body with which we are dealing, from 
taking any of the extensions it presets as 
length, or any other as its dei^h, and so on. 
And though these three dinm^bns have a real 
basis in every extended qbject q[aft extended, 
we have ne ver&elere ngmsl ooncem in this 

sdence with them mm than with countirng 
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others, ^which are either mental creations or 
have some other ground in objects. For ex- 
ample in the case of the triangle, if v/e wish to 
^ measure it exactly, we must acquaint ourselves 
* with three features of its existence, viz. either 
its three sides, or two aides and an angle, or 
two angles and its area, and so forth. Now 
these can all be styled dimensions. Similarly in 
a trapezium five facts have to be noted, in a 
tetrahedron six, and so on. But if we wish to 
choose here those dimensions which shall give 
most aid to our imagination, we shall never 
attend at the same time to more than one or 
two of those depicted in our imagination, even 
though we Jmow that in the matter set before 
us with which we are dealing several others are 
involved. For the art of our method consists in 
distinguishing as many elements as possible, so 
that though we attend to only a few simul- 
taneously, we shall yet cover them all in time, 
taking one after the other. 

The unit is that common element in which, 
as above remarked, all the things compared 
with each other should equally participate. If 
this be not already settled in our problems, we 
can represent it by one of the magnitudes al- 
ready presented to us, or by any other magni- 
tude we like, and it will be the common meas- 
ure of all the others. We shall understand that 
in it there exists every dimension found in 
those very widely sundered facts which are to 
be compared with each other, and we shall 
conceive it either (1) merely as something ex- 
tended, omitting every other mOre precise de- 
termination — and then it will be identical with 
the point of Geometry, considered as generat- 
ing a line by its movement; or (2) we shall con- 
ceive it as a line, or (3) as a square. 

To come to figures, we have already shown 
above how it is they alone that give us a means 
of constructing the images of all objects what- 
soever. It remains to give notice in this place, 
that of the innumerable diverse species of 
figure, we^shall employ only those which most 
readily express differences of relation or pro- 
portion. Moreover there are two sorts of ob- 
jects only which are compared with each other, 
viz. numerical assemblages and magnitudes. 
Now there are also two sorts of figures by 
means of which these may be presented to our 
conception. For example we have the points 
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which represent a triangular^ number, or again 
the ^^tree” which illustrates genealogical rela- 
tion as in such a case — 

Father 


Son Daughter 

So in similar instances. Now these are figures 
designed to express numerical assemblages; 
but those which are continuous and undivided 
like the triangle, the square, etc.. 



explain the nature of magnitudes. 

But in order that we may point out which of 
all these figures we are going to use, it ought to 
be known that all the relations which can exist 
between things of this kind, must be referred 
to two heads, viz. either to order or to mea- 
surement. 

We must further realise that while the dis- 
covery of an order is no light task, as may be 
seen throughout this treatise, which makes 
this practically its sole subject, yet once the 
order has been discovered there is no difficulty 
at all in knowing it. The seventh rule shows us 
how we may easily review in sequence men- 
tally the separate elements which have been 
arranged in order, for the reason that in this 
class of relation the bond between the terms is 
a direct one involving nothing but the terms 
themselves, and not requiring mediation by 
means of a third term, as is the case in mea- 
surement. The unfolding of relations of mea- 
surement will therefore be all that we shall 
treat of here. For I recognize the order in 
which A and B stand, without considering 
anything except these two — the extreme terms 
of the relation. But I can recognize the ratio of 
the magnitude of two to that of three, only by 
considering some third thing, namely unity, 
which is the common measure of both. 

We must likewise bear in mind that, by the 
help of the unit we have assumed, continuous 

^*Triangular*’ numbers are the sums of the 
natural numbers, viz. 1, 3, 6, 10, etc., and thus 
can be construct^ from any number n according 

to the formula • 
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magnitudes can sometimes be reduced in thdur 
^tirety to numerical expressions, and that 
this can always be partly realised. Further it is 
possible to arrange our assemblage of units in 
such an order that the problem which pre- 
viously was one requiring the solution of a 
question in measurement, is now a matter 
merely involving an inspection of order. Now 
our method helps us greatly in making the 
progress which this transformation effects. 

Finally, remember that of the dimensions of 
continuous magnitude none are more distinct- 
ly conceived than length and breadth, and 
that we ought not to attend to more than 
these two simultaneously in the same figure, if 
we are to compare two diverse things with 
each other. The reason is, that when we have 
more than two diverse things to compare with 
each other, our method consists in reviewing 
them successively and attending only to two 
of them at the same time. 

Observation of these facts leads us easily to 
our conclusion. This is that there is no less 
reason for abstracting our propositions from 
those figures of which Geometry treats, if the 
inquiry is one involving them, than from any 
other subject matter. Further, in doing so we 
need retain nothing but rectilinear and rec- 
tangular superficies, or else straight lines, 
which we also call figures, because they serve 
quite as well as surfaces in aiding us to imagine 
an object which actually has extension, as we 
have already said. Finally those same figures 
have to represent for us now continuous mag- 
nitudes, again a plurality of units or number 
also. Human ingenuity can devise nothing 
simpler for the complete expression of differ- 
ences of relation. 

RULE XV 

It 18 likewise very often helpful to draw these 
figures and display them to the external senses, 
in order thus to facilitate the continued fixation 
of our attention. 

The way in which these figures should be 
depicted so that, in being displayed before our 
eyes, the images may be the more distinctly 
formed in our imagination is quite self-evi- 
dent. To begin wiSi we represent unity in 
three ways, viz. by a square, Q, if we consider 
our unit as having len^ and breadth, or sec- 
ondly by a line, , if we take it merely as 

having length, or lastly by a point, •, if we 
think oxily of the fact t^t it is that by aid of 
which we construct a numerical assemblage. 
But however it is depicted and conceived, we 


shall always remember that the unit is an ob- 
ject extended in every direction, and admit- 
ting of countless dimensions. So also the terms 
of our proposition, in cases where we have to 
attend at the same time to two different mag- 
nitudes belonging to them, will be represent^ 
by a rectangle whose two sides will be the two 
magnitudes in question. Where they are in- 
commensurable with our unit we shall employ 
the following figure. 


but where they are commensurable we shall 
use this 



or this 


and nothing more is needed save where it is a 
question of a numerical assemblage of units. 
Finally if we attend only to one of the magni- 
tudes of the terms employed, we shall portray 
that either as a rectangle, of which one side is 
the magnit ude considered and the other is 
unity, thus I I — and this will 

happen whenever the magnitude has to be 
compared with some surface. Or we shall em- 
ploy a line alone, in this fashion, , if we 

take it as an incommensurable length; or thus, 
• • • • •, if it be a number. 

RULE XVI 

When we come across matters whuh do not re- 
quire our present attention, it is better, even 
though they are necessary to our conclusion, to 
represent them by highly abbreviated symtkils, 
rather than by complete figures. This guards 
against error due to defect of memory on the one 
hand, and, on the other, prevents that distraction 
of thought which an effort to keep those matters in 
mind while attending to ether inferences would 
cause. 

But because our maxim is that not more 
than two different dimensions out of the 
coimtless number that can be depicted in our 
imagination ought to be the object either of 
our bodily or of our mental vision, it is of im- 
portance so to retain all those outside the 
range of present attention that they may easily 
come up to mind afS often as ne^ requires. 
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Now inemoiy seera to be a fiMnilty 
nature for this purpose. But sinoe it is 
liaUe to fail us, snd in order to obviate the 
need of expending any part of our attention 
in refreshii^ it, while we are engaged with 
other thoughts^ art has most opportunely m- 
vented the device of writing. Edying on the 
help this gives us, we leave nothing whatso* 
ever to memory, but keep our imagination 
wholly free to receive the ideas which are im- 
mediately occupying us, and set down on 
paper whatever ought to be preserved. In 
doing so we employ the very briefest symbols, 
in order that, after distinctly examinmg each 
point in accordance with Rule IX, we may be 
able, as Rule XI bids us do, to traverse them 
all with an extremely rapid motion of our 
thought and include as many as possible in a 
sin^e intuitive glance. 

Everything, therefore, which is to be looked 
upon as single from the point of view of the 
solution of our problem, will be represented 
by a single symbol which can be constructed 
in any way we please. But to make things 
easier we shall employ the characters a, 6, c, 
etc. for expressing magnitudes already known, 
and At C, etc. for symbolising those that 
are unibiown. To these we shall often prefix 
the numerical symbols, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., for the 
purpose of mal^g clear their numto, and 
again we shall append those symbols to the 
former when we want to indicate the number 
of the relations which are to be remarked in 
them. Thus if I employ the formula 2a® that 
will be the eqmvalentof the words *^the double 
of the magnitude which is syi^bolised by the 
letter a, and which contains three relations.’’ 
By this device not only ^all we economize our 
words, but, which is the chief thing, display 
tibe t^rms of our problem in such a detached 
and unencumb^ed way that, even though it 
is so full as to omit nothing, there will neverthe- 
lesB be nothing superfluous to be discovered in 
our i^bols, or anything to exercise our m^tal 
powers to no purpose, by requiring the mind 
to grasp a number of things at the same time. 

In order that all this may be more clearly 
und^stood, we must note first, that while 
Arithmeticians have been wont to designate 
un^vided magnitudes by groups of units, or 
else by ame number, we on the other hand ab- 
stract at tins point from numbers themselves 
no less than from Geometrical figures or any- 
as we did a little time Our 
reason lor doing this is partly to avoid the te- 
dfitm of a long and Bupe^uouBcalGularion,but 


chiefly that those portions of the matter eon- 
rider^ which are relevant to the problem 
may always remain distinct, and may not be 
entangled with numbers that are of no help 
to us at all. Thus if we are trying to find the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle whose 
sides are 9 and 12, the Arithmetician will tell 
us that it is V225, i.e. 15. But we shall write 
a and h in place of 0 and 12, and shall find the 
hypotenuse to be and the two mem*- 

bers of the expression o® and 6® will remain 
distinct, whereas the number confuses them 
altogether. 

Note further that by the number of rela- 
tions attaching to a quantity I mean ^ se- 
quence of ratios in continued proportion, isuch 
as the Algebra now in vogue attempts ta ex- 
press by sundry dimensions and figures! It 
calls the first of these the radix, the second l&e 
square, the third the cube, the fourth the bi- 
quadratic, and BO on. I confess that for a long 
time I myself was imposed upon by these 
names. For, after the straight line and the 
square there was nothing which seemed to be 
capable of being placed more clearly before 
my imagination than the cube and the other 
figures of the same type; and with their aid I 
succeeded in solving not a few difficulties. But 
at last, after testing the matter well, I dis- 
covered that I had never foimd out anything 
by their means which I could not have recog- 
nized more easily and distinctly without em- 
ploying their aid. I saw that this whole nomenr 
clature must be abandoned, if our conceptions 
are not to become confused; for that very mag- 
nitude which goes by the name of the cube or 
the biquadratic, is nevertheless never to be 
presented to the imagination otherwise than as 
a line or a surface, in accordance with the pre- 
vious rule. We must therefore be very clear 
about the fact that the radix, the square, the 
cube, etc., are merely magnitudes in continued 
proportion, which always imply the previous 
assumption of that arbitrarily chosen unit of 
which we spoke abo^. Now the first propor- 
tional is related to this unit directly a^ by a 
single ratio. But the second proportional re- 
quires the mediation of the first, and conse- 
quently is related to the unit by a pair of 
ratios. The third, being mediated by file firri; 
and second, has a triple rriation to the stan- 
dard unit, and so (m. Th^ore we shall hmice- 
forth call that magnitude, which in Algebra is 
styled file radix, the first pro^rfionai; that 
called the square we shall term the seocmd pso^ 
parfional, and so in ofiier oms. 
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it mtffit be fiotioed that even thou^ 
here, in order to examine the nature oi a diffi- 
culty, we abstract the terms involved from 
certain numerical complications, it yet often 
happ^ that a simpler solution will be found 
by emplosdng the given numbers than if we 
abstract from them. This is due to the double 
function of numbers, already pointed out, 
wUch use the same symbols to express now 
order, and now measure. Hence, after seeking 
a solution in general terms for our problem, we 
ought to transform its terms by substituting 
for them the given numbers, in order to see 
whether these supply us with any simpler so- 
lution. Thus, to Ulustrate, after seeing that 
the hypotenuse of the righ t-angle d triangle 
whose sides are a and b is we should 

substitute 81 for a*, and 144 for 6*. These 
added together give 225, the root of which, or 
mean proportional between unity and 225, is 
15. This let us see that a hypotenuse whose 
length is 15 is commensurable with sides whose 
lengths are 9 and 12, quite apart from the g^- 
eral law that it is the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle whose sides are as 3 to 4. We, 
whose object is to discover a knowledge of 
things which shall be evident and distinct, 
insist on all those distinctions. It is quite 
otherwise with Arithmeticians, who, if the 
result required turns up, are quite content 
even though they do not perceive how it de- 
pends upon the data, though it is really in 
knowledge of this kind alone that science 
properly consists. 

Moreover, it must be observed that, as a 
general rule, nothing that does not require to 
be continuously borne in mind ought to be 
committed to memory, if we can set it down on 
paper. This is to prevent that waste of our 
powers n^ch occurs if some part of our atten- 
tion is taken up with the presence of an object 
in our thou^t whi<^ it is superfluous to bear 
in mind. 'Vt^t we ou^t to do is to make a 
reference-table and set down in it the terms of 
the problem as they are first stated. Then we 
should state the way in which the abstract for- 
mulatkm is to be made and the symbols to be 
em^rfoyed, in order that, when the solution has 
be^ ^tadned in terms of these symbols, we 
may easily apply it, without calling in the aid 
of memoiy at idl, to the particular case we are 
considering: for it is (Uily in passing from a 
lesi^ to a greater degree of g^erality that 
abstiwtion has any ramn d'etre. What I 
shcndd write thertf would be something like 
tins: — ' 


U 

In the rii^tHU^^ triangle ABC to find tibe 
hypotenuse AC (stating the juroblem id)Btract- 
ly, in order that the derivation of the Imigrii of 



the hypotenuse from the lengths of the sides 
may be quite general). Then for AS, which is 
equal to 9, 1 shall substitute a; for BC, equal to 
12, 1 put &i and similarly in other cases. 

To conclude, we draw attention to the fact 
that these four rules will be further employed 
in the third part of this Treatise, though we 
shall conceive them somewhat more generaUy 
than we have been doing. But all this will be 
explained in its proper place. 

RULE XVII 

When a problem is proposed for discussion we 
shotdd run it over, taking a direct course, and for 
this reason negMing the fact that some of Us 
terms are known, others unknown. To follow the 
true connection, when presenting to mind the de- 
pendence of separate items on one another, will 
also aid us to do this. 

The four previous rules showed us how, 
when the problems are determinate and fuUy 
comprehended, we may abstract them from 
their subject matter and so transform them 
that nothing remains to be investigated save 
how to discover certain magnitudes, from the 
fact that they bear such and such a relation to 
certain other magnitudes already given. But in 
the five following rules we shall now explain 
how these same problems are to be treat^ in 
such a way that though a single proposition 
contains ever so many unknown nmgnitudes 
they may all be subordinated to one another; 
the second will stand to the first, as the first to 
unity, and so too the third to the second, and 
the fourth to the third, and so in suceession, 
making, however numerous, a total magiritu^ 
equal to a certain known magnitude. In dc^ 
our method will be so sure that we may 
safely affirm that it passes Ihe wit man to 
reduce our terms to anything simpler. 

For the {sresent, howev^, I rmttark that in 
every inquiry that is tO be solved by deductioai 
there is one way that is phun and direct, by 
which we may more cnsSy than by any other 
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pass from one set of terms to another, while all 
other routes are more difficult and indirect. In 
order to understand this we must remember 
what Tras said relative to the eleventh rule, 
where we expounded the nature of that chain 
of propositions, a comparison of the neigh- 
bouring memlws of which enables us to see 
how the first is related to the last, even though 
it is not so easy to deduce the intermediate 
terms from the extremes. Now therefore if we 
fix our attention on the interdependence of the 
various links, without ever interrupting the 
order, so that we may thence infer how the last 
depends upon the first, we review the problem 
in a direct manner. But, on the other hand, if, 
from the fact that we know the first and the 
last to be connected with each other in a cer- 
tain way, we should want to deduce the nature 
of the middle terms which connect them, we 
should then be following an order that was 
wholly indirect and upside down. But because 
here we are considering only involved inquiries, 
in which the problem is, given certain extremes, 
to find certain intermediates by the inverse 
process of reasoning, the whole of the device 
here disclosed will consist in treating the un- 
known as though they were known, and thus 
being able to adopt the easy and direct method 
of investigation even in problems involving 
any amount of intricacy. There is nothing to 
prevent us always achieving this result, since 
we have assumed from the commencement of 
this section of our work that we recognize the 
dependence of the unknown terms in the in- 
quiry on those that are known to be such that 
the former are determined by the latter. This 
determination also is such that if, recognizing 
it, we consider the terms which first present 
themselves and reckon them even though un- 
known among the known, and thus deduce 
from them step by step and by a true connec- 
tion all the other terms, even those which are 
known, treating them as though they were un- 
known, we shall fully realise the purpose of 
this rule. Illustrations of this doctrine, as of 
the most of what is immediately to follow, will 
be reserved until the twenty-fourth rule^ since 
it will be more convenient to expound them 
there. 

RULE XVIII 

To this end only four operations are required^ 
addUixm, svbiraotion^ multiplication and di- 
vision, Of these the two latter are often to be dis- 

^ ^No such rule has been found among Descartes’ 
papers. 


pensed with here, both in order to avoid any un- 
foreseen compilation, and because it wiU be 
easier to deal with them at a later stage. 

It is often from lack of experience on the 
part of the teacher that the multiplicity of 
rules proceeds; and matters that might have 
been reduced to one general rule are less clear 
if distributed among many particular state- 
ments. Wherefore we propose to reduce the 
whole of the operations which it is advisable to 
employ in going through our inquiry, i.e. in de- 
ducing certain magnitudes from others, to as 
few as four heads. It will become clear when we 
come to explain these how it is that they suffice 
for the purpose. 

This is how we proceed. If we arrive at the 
knowledge of one magnitude owing to tnb fact 
that we already know the parts of whicA it is 
composed, the process is one of addition. Jf we 
discover the part because we already know the 
whole and the excess of the whole over this 
part, it is division. Further, it is impossible to 
derive a magnitude from others that are de- 
terminately fixed, and in which it is in any way 
contained, by any other methods. But if we 
have to derive a magnitude from others from 
which it is wholly diverse and in which it is in 
nowise contained, we must find some other 
way of relating it to them. Now if we trace out 
this connection or relation directly we must 
employ multiplication; if indirectly, division. 

In explaining clearly these latter two opera- 
tions the fact must be grasped that the unit of 
which we spoke before is here the basis and 
foundation of all the relations, and has the first 
place in the series of magnitudes in continued 
proportion. Further, remember that the given 
magnitudes occupy the second position, while 
those to be discovered stand at the third, the 
fourth and the remaining points in the series, 
if the proportion be direct. If, however, the 
proportion be indirect, the magnitude to be 
discovered occupies the second position or the 
other intermediate points, and that which is 
given, the last. 

Thus if it is stated that as unity is to a, say 
to 5, which is given, so is 6, i.e. 7, to the magni- 
tude to be foundry which is ah, i.e. 35, then a 
and b are at the second position, and ah, their 
product, at the third. So too if we are further 
told that as 1 is to c, say 9, so is db, say 35, to 
the magnitude we are seeking, i.e. 315, then 
dbc is in the fourth position, and is the product 

*Note that here Descartes does not, and could 
not conveniently, adhere to his scheme of employ- 
ing capital letters for the unknown quantities. 
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of two multiplications among the terms a, b 
and c, which are at the second position; so it is 
in other cases. Likewise as 1 is to a, say 5, so 
i.e. 5, is to i.e. 25. Again, as unity is to a, i.e. 
5, so is a^, i.e. 25, to a’, i.e. 125; and finally as 
unity is to a, i.e. 5, so is o», i.e. 125, to a\ i.e. 
625, and so on. For the multiplication is per- 
formed in precisely the same way, whether 
the magnitude is multiplied by itself or by 
some other quite different number. 

But if we now are told that, as unity is to a, 
say 5, the given divisor, so is B, say 7, the 
gtiaesitum, to ah, i.e. 35, the given dividend, 
we have on this occasion an example of the in- 
direct or inverted order. For the only way to 
discover B, the quaesitum, is to divide the 
given ah by a, which is also given. The case is 
the same if the proposition is, “as unity is to 
A, say 5, the quaesitum, so is this A to o*, i.e. 
25, which is given”; or again, “as unity is to 
A, i.e. 5, the quaesitum, so is A^, i.e. 25, which 
we also have to discover, to a®, i.e. 125, which 
is given”; similarly in other cases. All these 
processes fall under the title “division,” al- 
though wo must note that these latter speci- 
mens of the process contain more difficulty 
than the former, because the magnitude to be 
found comes in a greater number of times in 
them, and consequently it involves a greater 
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number of relations in such problems. For on 
such occasions the meaning is the same as if 
the enunciation were, “extract the square root 
of a*, i.e. 25,” or “extract the cube root of o*, 
i.e. 125,” and so in other cases. This then is 
the way in which Arithmeticians commonly 
put the matter. But alternatively we may ex- 
plain the problems in the terms employed by 
Geometricians: it comes to the same thing if 
we say, “find a mean proportional between 
that assumed magnitude, which we call unity, 
and that indicated by a*,” or “find two mean 
proportionals between unity and a’,” and so in 
other cases. 

From these considerations it is easy to infer 
how these two operations suffice for the dis- 
covery of any magnitudes whatsoever which 
are to be deduced from others in virtue of 
some relation. And now that we have grasped 
them, the next thing to do is to show how 
these operations are to be brought before the 
scrutiny of the imagination and how^presented 
to our actual vision, in order that we may 
explain how they may be used or practised. 

In addition or subtraction we conceive our 
object under the aspect of a line, or of some 
extended magnitude in which length is alone 
to be considered. For if we are to add line o to 
line h. 


a b 


we add the one to the other in the following way ah, 

a b 
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1 result c. 
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But if the smaller has to be taken from the larger, viz, b from a, 
b a 


we place the one above the other thus, 

b 1 

a 1 ■ I I ■ ■ 

and this will give us that part of the larger which the smaller cannot cover, viz. 


In multiplication we also conceive the given magnitudes as lines. But we imagine 
a rectangle to be constructed out of them; for, if we multiply a by h. 
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we fit t hem together at ri|^t angles in the following way, 



and so make the rectangle 


a 



Again, if we wish to multiply ab by c, 
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finally, iua division in which the divisor is given, we hsagine magnitude to be 
divided to be a rectangle, one side of whidi is the divisor and the the quo- 
tient. Thus if the rectan^ a6 is to be divided by «, 



we take away from it the breadth a and are left with h for quotient: 

b 


On the contrary, if this rectangle is divided by 6, we take away the height 6, and the 
quotient will be a, 


But in those divisions in which the divisor is 
not given, but only indicated by some relation, 
as when we are bidden extract the square or 
cube root, then we must note that the term to 
be divided and all the others must be always 
conceived as lines in continued proportion, of 
which the first is unity, the last the magnitude 
to be divided. The way in which any number 
of mean proportionals between this and unity 
may be discovered will be disclosed in its 
proper place. At present it is sufiicient to have 
pointed out that according to our hypothesis 
those operations have not yet been fully dealt 
with here, since to be carried out they require 
an indirect and reverse movement on the part 
of the imagination; and at present we are 
treating only of questions in which the move- 
ment of thought is to be direct. 

As for the otber^ operations, they can be 
carried out with the greatest ease in the way in 
which we have stated they are to be conceived. 
Nevertheless it remains for us to show how the 
terms employed in them are to be constructed. 
For even though on our first taking up some 
problem we are free to conceive the terms in- 
volved as lines or as rectangles, without intro- 
ducing any oth^ figures, as was said in refer- 
ence to tte fourteenth rule, nevertheless it is 
frequently the case that, in the course of the 
sdution, what was a rectfuogle, constructed by 
dkaet operations. 


the multiplication of two lines, must presently 
be conceived as a line, for the purpose of some 
further operation. Or it may be the case that 
the same rectangle, or a line formed by some 
addition or subtraction, has next to be con- 
ceived as some other rectangle drawn upon the 
line by which it is to be divided. 

It is therefore worth our while here to ex- 
pound how every rectangle may be transformed 
into a line, and conversely how a line or even a 
rectangle may be turned into another rec- 
tangle of which the side is indicated. This is the 
easiest thing in the world for Geometricians to 
do, provided they recognize that whenever we 
compare lines with some rectangle, as here, we 
always conceive those lines as rectangles, one 
side of which is the length that we took to 
represent our unit. For if we do so the whole 
matter resolves itself into the following prop- 
osition: Given a rectangle, to construct an- 
other rectangle equal to it upon a given 
side. 

Now though this problem is one fanuliar to 
a mere beginner in Geometry, I wish to ex^dlain 
it, lest I should seem to have omitted some- 
thing. 

RULE XIX 

Employing this method of reaeoning we hooe to 
find out 08 many magnUudee oe we horn wir 
Immuteme^ treated ueihmghi^ 
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/or the purpose of handling the problem in the 
direct way; and these must be expressed in the 
two different ways. For this wiU give us as many 
equations as there are unknowns, 

RULE XX 

Having got our equations^ we must proceed to 
carry out siich operations as we have neglected^ 
taking care never to multiply where we can divide. 


RULE XXI 

If there are several equations of this kind, we 
should reduce them all to a single one, viz, that 
the terms of which do not occupy so many places 
in the series of magnitudes that are in continued 
proportion. The terms of the equation should then 
be themselves arranged in the order which this 
series follows. 
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DISCOURSE 

ON THE METHOD OF RIGHTLY 
CONDUCTING THE REASON AND 
SEEKING FOR TRUTH IN 
THE SCIENCES 


If this Discourse appears too long to be read all at once, it may he separated into 
six portions. And in the first there will he found various considerations respect- 
ing the sciences; in the second, the principal rules regarding the Method which 
the author has sought out; while in the third are some of the rules of morality 
which he has derived from this Method, In the fourth are the reasons by which 
he proves the existence of God and of the human soul, which form the foundation 
of his Metaphysic; In the fifth, the order of the questions regarding physics 
which he has investigated, and particularly the explanation of the movement of 
the heart, and of some other difficulties which pertain to medicine, as also (he 
difference between the soul of man and that of the brutes. And in the last part 
(he questions raised relate to those matters which the author believes to be requi- 
site in order to advance further in the investigation of nature, in addition to the 


reasons that caused him to write, 
PART I 

Good sense is of all things in the world the 
most equally distributed, for everybody thinks 
himself so abundantly provided with it, that 
even those most difficult to please in all other 
matters do not commonly desire more of it 
than they already possess. It is unlikely that 
this is an error on their part; it seems rather to 
be evidence in support of the view that the 
power of forming a good judgment and of dis- 
tinguishing the true from the false, which is 
property speaking what is called Good Sense or 
Reason, is by nature equal in all men. Hence, 
too, it will show that the diversity of our opin- 
ions does not proceed from some men being 
more rational than others, but sdely from the 
fact that Qur thoughts pass throu^ diverse 
channels and the same objects are not consid- 
ered by all. For to be possessed of good mental 
powers is not suffident; the princi]^ matter is 
to apply them well. The greatest minds are 
capafc^ of the greatest vices as well as of the 
greatest virtues, and those who proceed very 
riowly may, provided they always folk)W die 
etrai^t rc^,:feaUy advance mu^ factor than 
those who, ttou^ they run, forsake it 


For myself I have never ventured to pre- 
sume that my mind was in any way more per- 
fect than tlmt of the ordinary man; I have 
even longed to possess thought as quick, or an 
imagination as accurate and distinct, or a 
memory as comprehensive or ready, as some 
others. And besides these I do not know any 
other qualities that make for the perfection of 
the human mind. For as to reason or sense, in- 
asmuch as it is the only thing that constitutes 
us men and distinguishes us from the brutes, I 
would fain believe that it is to be found com- 
plete in each individual, and in this I follow 
the common opinion of the philosophers, who 
say that the question of more or less occurs 
only in the sphere of the accidents and does ik>t 
affect the forms or natures of the individuals m 
the same species. 

But I shall not hesitate to say that I have 
had ^at good fortune from my youili up, in 
lighting upon and pursuing certain p^hs 
which have conduct^ me to eomsdm'atioiis 
and maxims from which I have fmmed a 
Method, by whose assistaiice it appears tome 
I have the me^ of gradudHy inCreasii^ my 
knowledge and of IMe fay little raii^ it to 
the hii^ii^ potobte point which the medk^, 
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rity of my talents and the brief duration of my 
life can permit me to reach. For I have already 
reaped from it fruits of such a nature that, 
even though I always try in the judgments I 
make on m 3 rself to lean to the side of self-de- 
preciation rather tlian to that of arrogance, 
and though, looking with the eye of a philos- 
opher on the diverse actions and enterprises of 
all mankind, I find scarcely any which do not 
seem to me vain and useless, I do not cease to 
receive extreme satisfaction in the progress 
which I seem to have already made in the 
search after truth, and to form such hopes for 
the future as to venture to believe that, if 
amongst the occupations of men, simply as 
men, there is some one in particular that is 
excellent and important, that is the one which 
I have selected. 

It must always be recollected, however, that 
possibly I deceive myself, and that what I take 
to be gold and diamonds is perhaps no more 
than copper and glass. I know how subject we 
are to delusion in whatever touches ourselves, 
and also how much the judgments of our 
friends ought to be suspected when they are in 
our favour. But in this Discourse I shall be 
very happy to show the paths I have followed, 
and to set forth my life as in a picture, so that 
everyone may judge of it for himself ; and thus 
in learning from the common talk what are the 
opinions which are held of it, a new means of 
obtaining self-instruction will be reached, which 
I shall add to those which I have been in the 
habit of using. 

Thus my design is not here to teach the 
Method which everyone should follow in order 
to promote the good conduct of his Reason, 
but only to show in what manner I have en- 
deavoured to conduct my own. Those who set 
about giving precepts must esteem themselves 
more skilful than those to whom they advance 
them, and if they fall short in the smallest 
matter they must of course take the blame for 
it. But regarding this Treatise simply as a 
history, or, if you prefer it, a fable in which, 
amongst certain things which may be imitated, 
there are possibly others also which it would 
not be right to follow, I hope that it will be of 
use to some without being hurtful to any, and 
that all will thank me for my frankness. 

I have been nourished on letters since my 
ehUdhood, and since 1 was given to believe 
that by their means a clear and certain knowl- 
edge could be obtained of all that is useful in 
hfe, I had an extreme desire to acquire instruc- 
tion. But so soon as 1 had achiev^ the entire 


course of study at the close of which one is 
usually received into the ranks of the learned, 
I entirely changed my opinion. For I found 
myself embarrassed with so many doubts and 
errors that it seemed to me that the effort to 
instruct myself had no effect other than the in- 
creasing discovery of my own ignorance. And 
yet I was studying at one of the most cele- 
brated Schools in Europe, where I thought 
that there must be men of learning if they were 
to be found any^diere in the world. I learned 
there all that others learned,; and not being 
satisfied with the sciences that we were taught, 
I even read* through all the books wfiich fell 
into my hands, treating of what is cohsidered 
most curious and rare. Along with thia I knew 
the judpnents that others had formeoi of me, 
and I did not feel that I was esteemed ipferior 
to my fellow-students, although there were 
amongst them some destined to fill the places 
of our masters. And finally our century seemed 
to me as flourishing, and as fertile in great 
minds, as any which had preceded. And this 
made me take the liberty of judging all others 
by myself and of coining to the conclusion that 
there was no learning in the world such as I 
was formerly led to believe it to be. 

I did not omit, however; always to hold in 
esteem those exercises which are the occupa- 
tion of the Schools. I knew that the Languages 
which one learns there are essential for the 
understanding of all ancient literature; that 
fables with their charm stimulate the mind 
and histories of memorable deeds exalt it; and 
that, when read with discretion, these books 
assist in forming a sound judgment. I was 
aware that the reading of all good books is in- 
deed like a conversation with the noblest men 
of past centuries who were the authors of them, 
nay a carefully studied conversation, in which 
they reveal to us none but the best of their 
thoughts. I deemed Eloquence to have a power 
and beauty beyond compare; that Poesy has 
most ravishing delicacy and sweetness; that in 
Mathematics there arc the subtlest discoveries 
and inventions which may accomplish much, 
both in satisfying the curious, and in furthering 
all the ai'ts, and in diminishing man's labour; 
that those writings that deal with Morals con- 
tain much that is instructive, and many ex- 
hortations to virtue which are most useful; 
that Theology points out the way to Heaven; 
that Philosophy teaches us to speak with an 
appearance of truth on all things, and causes us 
to be admired by the less learned; that Juris- 
prudence, Medicine and all other sciences bring 
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honour and riches to those who cultivate them; 
and finally that it is good to have examined all 
things, even those most full of superstition and 
falsehood, in order that we may know their just 
value, and avoid being deceived by them. 

But I considered that I had already given 
sufficient time to languages and likewise even 
to the reading of the literature of the ancients, 
both their histories and their fables. For to 
converse with those of other centuries is almost 
the same thing as to travel. It is good to know 
something of the customs of different peoples 
in order to judge more sanely of our own, and 
not to think that everything of a fashion not 
ours is absurd and contrary to reason, as do 
those who have seen nothing. But when one 
employs too much time in travelling, one be- 
comes a stranger in one’s own country, and 
when one is too curious about things which 
were practised in past centuries, one is usu- 
ally very ignorant about those which are 
practised in our own time. Besides, fables 
make one imagine many events possible which 
in reality are not so, and even the most accu- 
rate of histories, if they do not exactly misrep- 
resent or exaggerate the value of things in 
order to render them more worthy of being 
read, at least omit in them all the circum- 
stances which are basest and least notable; 
and from this fact it follows that what is re- 
tained is not portrayed as it really is, and that 
those who regulate their conduct by examples 
which they derive from such a source, are 
liable to fall into the extravagances of the 
knights-errant of Romance, and form projects 
beyond their power of performance. 

I esteemed Eloquence most highly and I was 
enamoured of Poesy, but I thought that botli 
were gifts of the mind rather than fruits of 
study. Those who have the strongest power of 
reasoning, and who most skilfully arrange their 
thoughts in order to render them clear and 
intelligible, have the best power of persuasion 
even if they can but speak the language of 
Lower Brittany and have never learned Rhet- 
oric. And those who have the most delightful 
original ideas and who know how to express 
them with the maximum of style and suavity, 
would not fail to be the best poets even if the 
art of Poetry were unknown to them. 

Most of all was I delighted with Mathe- 
matics because of the certainty of its demon- 
strations and the evidence of its reasoning; 
but 1 did not yet understand its true use, and, 
believing that it was of service only in the 
mechanical arts, 1 was astonished tliat, seeing 
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how firm and solid was its btisis, no loftier edi- 
fice had been reared thereupon. On the other 
hand I compared the works of the ancient 
pagans which deal with Morals to palaces most 
superb and magnificent, which are yet built on 
sand and mud alone. They praise the virtues 
most highly and show them to be more worthy 
of being prized than anything else in the world, 
but they do not sufficiently teach us to become 
acquainted with them, and often that which is 
called by a fine name is nothing but insensibil- 
ity, or pride, or despair, or parricide. 

I honoured our Theology and aspired as 
much as anyone to reach to heaven, but having 
learned to regard it as a most hi^ily assured 
fact that the road is not less open to the most 
ignorant than to the most learned, and that 
the revealed truths wliich conduct thither are 
quite above our intelligence, I should not have 
dared to submit them to the feebleness of my 
reasonings; and I thought that, in order to 
undertake to examine them and succeed in so 
doing, it was necessary to have some extraor- 
dinary assistance from above and to be more 
than a mere man. 

I shall not say anything about Philosophy, 
but that, seeing that it has been cultivated for 
many centuries by the best minds that have 
ever lived, and that nevertheless no single 
thing is to be found in it which is not subject of 
dispute, and in consequence which is not du- 
bious, I had not enough presumption to hope to 
fare better there than other men had done. 
And also, considering how many conflicting 
opinions there may be regarding the self-same 
matter, all supported by learned people, while 
there can never be more than one which is 
true, I esteemed as well-nigh false all that only 
went as far as being probable. 

Then as to the other sciences, inasmuch as 
they derive their principles from Philosophy, 
1 judged that one could have built nothing 
solid on foundations so far from firm. And 
neither the honour nor the promised gain was 
sufficient to persuade me to cultivate them, 
for, thanks be to God, 1 did not find myself in 
a condition which obliged me to moke a mer- 
chandise of science for the improvement of my 
fortune; and, although I did not pretend to 
acorn all ^ry like the Cynics, I yet had very 
small esteem for wdiat I could not hope to ac- 
quire, excepting through fictitious titles. And, 
finally, as to false doctrines, I thought that I 
already knew well enough what tiiey were 
worth to be subject to (teception neither by 
the promises of an alchemist, the predictions 
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of an astrologer, the Impostures of a magidan, 
the artifices or the empty boastings of any of 
those who make a profession of knowing that 
of which they are ignorant. 

, Hits is why, as soon as age permitted me to 
merge from the control of my tutors, I en- 
tirely quitted the study of letters. And re- 
solving to seek no other science than that 
which could be found in myself, or at least in 
the great book of the world, I employed the 
rest of my youth in travel, in seeing courts 
and armies, in intercourse with men of diverse 
temperaments and conditions, in collecting 
varied experiences, in proving myself in the 
various predicaments in which 1 was placed 
by fortune, and under all circumstances bring- 
ing my mind to bear on the things which came 
before it, so that I might derive some profit 
from my experience. For it seemed to me that 
I might meet with much more truth in the 
reasonings that each man makes on the mat- 
ters that specially concern him, and the issue 
of which would very soon punish him if he 
made a wrong judgment, than in the case of 
those made by a man of letters in his study 
touching speculations which lead to no result, 
and which bring about no other consequences 
to himself excepting that he will be all the 
more vain the more they are removed from 
common sense, since in this case it proves him 
to have employed so much the more ingenuity 
and skill in trying to make them seem prob^ 
able. And I alwa]^ bad an excessive desire to 
learn to distinguish the true from the false, in 
order to see clearly in my actions and to walk 
with confidence in this life. 

It is true that while I only considered the 
manners of other men I found in them nothing 
to give me settled convictions; and I remarked 
in them almost as much diversity as I had for- 
merly seen in the opinions of ptfilosophers. So 
much was this the case that the greatest profit 
which I derived from their study was that, in 
seeing many things which, although they seem 
to us very extravagant and ridiculous, were 
yet commonly received and approved by other 
great nations, I learned to believe nothing too 
certainly of which I had (mly been convinced 
by example and custom. Thushttle by little I 
was delivered from many errors which might 
have obscured our natural visum and rendei^ 
US less eapable of listeaing to Season. But 
i had emj^oyed several years in thus 
book of the world and trying to 
.^S^uke some experience, I one day formed the 
of making myself an object of 


study and of employing all the stieni^h of my 
mind in choosing the road I should follow* 
This succeeded much better, it appeared to 
me, than if I had never depa^ed either from 
my country or my books. 

PART II 

I WAS then in Germany, to which country I 
had been attracted by the wars which are not 
yet at an end. And as I was returning from . the 
coronation of the Emperor to join the army, 
the setting in of winter detained me in a quar- 
ter where, since I found no society to divert 
me, while fortunately I had also no cares or 
passions id' trouble me, I remained tfe whole 
day shut up alone in a stove-heated room, 
where I had complete leisure to occupy myself 
with my own thoughts. One of the first of the 
considerations that occurred to me w^ that 
there is very often less perfection in works 
composed of several portions, and carried out 
by the hands of various masters, than in those 
on which one individual alone has worked. 
Thus we see that buildings planned imd carried 
out by one architect alone are usually more 
beautiful and better proportioned than those 
which many have tried to put in order and 
improve, making use of old walls which were 
built with other ends in view. In the same way 
also, those ancient cities which, originally mere 
villages, have become in the process of time 
great towns, are usually badly constructed in 
comparison with those which are regularly 
laid out on a plain by a surveyor who is free to 
follow his own ideas. Even though, consider- 
ing their buildings each one apart, there is 
often as much or more display of sUll in the 
one case than in the other, the former have 
large buildings and small buildings indiscrim- 
inately plac^ together, thus rendering the 
streets crooked and irregular, so that it might 
be said that it was chance rather than the will 
of xnen guided by reason that led to such an 
arrangement. AncLif we consider that this 
happens despite the fact that from all time 
th^e have b^n certain officials who have had 
the special duty of looking after the buildings 
of private individuals in order that they may 
be pubUeornaments, we^ediall ttnderstaii^ how 
difficult it is to bring about much that is satis- 
factory in operating only upon the works of 
others. Thus I imagined that those peo|^ who 
were once halfnaavage, and who have beeome 
dviliaed only by slow degreeS) merely 
tiiek laws as the disagi^Ue neeea8itie9 erf 
their crimes and quarr^ constrained^ 
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could not ouooeed in ostaUisfaing so good a 
syst^ (tf govermnent as those who, from the 
time they first came together as communities, 
carried into ^ect the constitution laid down 
by some prudent legislator. Thus it is quite 
certain that the constitution of the true Re- 
ligion whose ordinances are of God alone is 
incomparably better regulated than any other. 
And, to come down to human affairs, 1 believe 
that if Sparta was very fiourishing in former 
times, this was not because of the excellence of 
each and every one of its laws, seeing that 
many were very strange and even contrary to 
good morals, but because, being drawn up by 
one individual, they all tended towards the 
same end. And similarly I thought that the 
sciences found in books — ^in those at least 
whose reasonings are only probable and which 
have no demonstrations, composed as they are 
of the gradually accumulated opinions of 
many different individuals — do not approach 
so near to the truth as the simple reasoning 
which a man of common sense can quite nat- 
urally carry out respecting the things which 
come immediately before him. Again I thought 
that since we have all been children before 
being men, and since it has for long fallen to us 
to be governed by our appetites and by our 
teachers (who often enough contradicted one 
another, and none of whom perhaps coun- 
selled us always for the best), it is almost im- 
possible that our judgments should be so ex- 
cellent or solid as they should have been had 
we had complete use of our reason since our 
birth, and had we been guided by its means 
alone. 

It is true that we do not find that all the 
houses in a town are rased to the ground for 
the sole reason that the town is to be rebuilt in 
another fashion, with streets made more beau- 
tiful; but at the same time we see that many 
people cause their own houses to be knocked 
down in order to rebuild them, and that some- 
times they are forced so to do where there is 
danger of the houses falling of themselves, and 
when the foundations are not secure. From 
such examples I argued to mysdf that there 
was no plausibility in tiie claim of any private 
individual to reform a state by altering every- 
thing, and by overturning it throughout, in 
ord^ to set it ri§^t again. Nor is it likewise 
probable that the whole body of the Sciences^ 
or the order of teaching estabikhed by the 
Scho<^ should be refcamed. But as regards 
ah the ojmtiens which up to this time I had 
embraced, I thou^t I could not do better 


than endeavcMir once for aS to sweep tiiem 
eomi^etely away, so that they mii^t later on 
be replae^, eitto by others wMi^ were bet- 
ter, or by the same, when I had made tiiem 
conform to the uniformity of a rational sdieine. 
And 1 firmly believed that by this means 1 
should sucoei^ in directing my life much better 
than if I had only built on old foundations, 
and relied on principles of which I allowed 
myself to be in youth persuaded without hav- 
ing inquired into their truth. For although in 
so doing I recognised various difficulties, these 
were at the same time not unsurmountable, 
nor comparable to those which are fouml in 
reformation of the most insignificant kind in 
matters which concern the public. In the case 
of great bodies it is too difficult a task to raise 
them again when they are once thrown down, 
or even to keep them in their places when once 
thoroughly shaken; and their fall cannot be 
otherwise than very violent. Then m to any 
imperfections that they may possess (and the 
very diversity that is found between them is 
sufficient to tell us that these in many cases 
exist) custom has doubtless greatly mitigated 
them, while it has also helped us to avoid, or 
insensibly corrected a number against which 
mere foresight would have found it difficult to 
guard. And finally the imperfections are al- 
most always more supportable than would be 
the process of removing them, just as the 
great roads which wind about amongst the 
mountains become, because of being frequent^ 
ed, little by little so well-beaten and easy tiiat 
it is much better to follow them than to try to 
go more directly by climbing over rocks and 
descending to the foot of precipices. 

This is the reason why I cannot in any way 
approve of those turbulent and unrestM 
spirits who, being called neither by birth nor 
fortune to the management of {mblic affairs, 
never fail to have always in tbeh minds smne 
new reforms. And if I thou^ that in this 
treatise there was contained the smallest justi- 
fication for this folly, I should be very sorry to 
allow it to be publi^ed. My design has newar 
extended beyond trying to reform my own 
opinion and to build on a foundation vAkh k 
entirely my own. If my work has given me a 
certain satii^action, so tiiat I faere pareseot to 
you a draft of it, I do not so do because I wish 
to advise anybody to isfitate it. Those to 
whom God has been most bsaieficent in tb« be- 
stowal of Hk giactt wiU pkrh^ 
which are more eievated;biit l ket much 
tins pcurticuiaronuwfiineem 
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for many. The simple resolve to strip oneself of 
all opinions and beliefs formerly received is 
not to be regarded as an example that each 
man should follow, and the world may be said 
to be mainly composed of two classes of minds 
neither of which could prudently adopt it. 
There are those who, believing themselves to 
be cleverer than they are, cannot restrain 
themselves from being precipitate in judgment 
and have not sufficient patience to arrange 
their thoughts in proper order; hence, once a 
man of this description had taken the liberty 
of doubting the principles he formerly ac- 
cepted, and had deviated from the beaten 
track, he would never be able to maintain the 
path which must be followed to reach the ap- 
pointed end more quickly, and he would hence 
remain wandering astray all through his life. 
Secondly, there are those who having reason 
or modesty enough to judge that they are less 
capable of distinguishing truth from falsehood 
than some others from whom instruction 
might be obtained, are right in contenting 
themselves with following the opinions of 
these others rather than in searching better 
ones for themselves. 

For myself I should doubtless have been of 
these last if 1 had never had more than a single 
master, or had I never known the diversities 
which have from all time existed between the 
opinions of men of the greatest learning. But 1 
had been taught, even in my College days, 
that there is nothing imaginable so strange or 
so little credible that it has not been maintained 
by one philosopher or other, and I further rec- 
ognised in the course of my travels that all 
those whose sentiments are very contrary to 
ours are yet not necessarily barbarians or sav- 
ages, but may be possessed of reason in as great 
or even a greater degree than ourselves. I also 
considered how very different the self-same 
man, identical in mind and spirit, may be- 
come, according as he is brought up from child- 
hood amongst the French or Germans, or has 
passed his whole life amongst Chinese or can- 
nibals. I likewise noticed how even in the 
fashions of one’s clothing the same thing that 
pleased us ten years ago, and which will per- 
haps please us once again before ten years are 
poked, seems at the present time extravagant 
and ridiculous. I thus concluded that it is 
much more custom and example that persuade 
us than any certain knowl^ge, and yet in 
spite olthis the voice of liie majority does not 
itford a proof of any value in truths a little 
diffieidt to discover, because such truths m 


much more likely to have been discovered by 
one man than by a nation. I could not, how- 
ever, put my finger on a single person whose 
opinions seemed preferable to those of others, 
and I found that I was, so to speak, constrained 
m 3 r 8 elf to undertake the direction of my pro- 
cedure. 

But like one who walks alone and in the twi- 
light I resolved to go so slowly, and to use so 
much circumspection in all things, that if my 
advance was but very small, at least I guarded 
myself well from falling. I did not wish to set 
about the final rejection of any single opinion 
which nqg^ formerly have crept into my be- 
liefs without having been introduced ithere by 
means of Reason, until I had first ot all em- 
ployed sufficient time in planning out the task 
which I had undertaken, and in seeMng the 
true Method of arriving at a knowledge of all 
the things of which my mind was capable. 

Among the different branches of Philoso- 
phy, I had in my younger days to a certain ex- 
tent studied Logic; and in those of Mathe- 
matics, Geometrical Analysis and Algebra — 
three arts or sciences which seemed as though 
they ought to contribute something to the 
design I had in view. But in examining them I 
observed in respect to Logic that the syllo- 
gisms and the greater part of the other teach- 
ing served better in explaining to others those 
things that one knows (or like the art of Lully, 
in enabling one to speak without judgment of 
those things of which one is ignorant) than in 
learning what is new. And although in reality 
Logic contains many precepts which are very 
true and very good, there are at the same time 
mingled with them so many others which are 
hurtful or superfluous, that it is almost as dif- 
ficult to separate the two as to draw a Diana 
or a Minerva out of a block of marble which is 
not yet roughly hewn. And as to the Analysis 
of the ancients and the Algebra of the mod- 
erns, besides the fact that they embrace only 
matters the most abstract, such as appear to 
have no actual use, the former is always so re- 
stricted to the consideration of symbols that it 
cannot exercise the Understanding without 
greatly fatiguing the Imagination; and in the 
ktter one is so subjected to certain rules and 
formulas that the result is the construction of 
an art which is confused and obscure, and 
which embarrasses the mind, instead of a 
science which contributes to its cultivation. 
This made me feel that some other Method 
must be found, which, comprising the advan- 
tages of the three, is yet exempt from their 
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faults. And as a multiplicity of laws often 
furnishes excuses for evil-doing, and as a State 
is hence much better ruled when, having but 
very few laws, these are most strictly observed; 
so, instead of the great number of precepts of 
which Logic is composed, 1 believed that I 
should find the four wliich I shall state quite 
sufficient, provided that I adhered to a firm 
and constant resolve never on any single oc- 
casion to fail in their observance. 

The first of these was to accept nothing as 
true which I did not clearly recognise to be so: 
that is to say, carefully to avoid precipitation 
and prejudice in judgments, and to accept in 
them nothing more than what was presented 
to my mind so clearly and distinctly that I 
could have no occasion to doubt it. 

The second was to divide up each of the dif- 
ficulties which I examined into as many parts 
as possible, and as seemed requisite in order 
that it mi^t be resolved in the best manner 
possible. 

The third was to carry on my reflections in 
due order, commencing with objects that were 
the most simple and easy to understand, in 
order to rise little by little, or by degrees, to 
knowledge of the most complex, assuming an 
order, even if a fictitious one, among those 
which do not follow a natural sequence rela- 
tively to one another. 

The last was in all cases to make enumera- 
tions so complete and reviews so general that 
1 should be certain of having omitted nothing. 

Those long chains of reasoning, simple and 
easy as they are, of which geometricians make 
use in order to arrive at the most difficult 
demonstrations, had caused me to imagine 
that all those things which fall under the cog- 
nizance of man might very likely be mutually 
related in the same fashion; and that, provided 
only that we abstain from receiving an 3 rthing 
as true which is not so, and always retain the 
order which is necessary in order to deduce 
the one conclusion from the other, there can 
be nothing so remote that we cannot reach to 
it, nor so recondite that we cannot discover it. 
And 1 had not much trouble in discovering 
which objects it was necessary to begin with, 
for I already knew that it was with the most 
simple and those most easy to apprehend. 
Considering also that of all those who have 
hitherto sought for the truth in the Sciences, 
it has been the mathematicians alone who 
have been able to succeed in making any dem- 
onstrations, that is to say producing reasons 
which are evident and certain, I did not doubt 
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that it had been by means of a similar kind 
that they carried on their investigations. I did 
not at the same time hope for any practical 
result in so doing, except that my mind would 
become accustomed to the nourishment of 
truth and would not content itself with false 
reasoning. But for all that 1 had no intention 
of trying to master all those particular sciences 
that receive in common the name of Mathe- 
matics; but observing that, although their ob- 
jects are different, they do not fail to agree in 
this, that they take nothing under considera- 
tion but the various relationships or propor- 
tions which are present in these objects, I 
thought that it would be better if I only exam- 
ined these proportions in their general aspect, 
and without viewing them otherwise than in 
the objects which would serve most to facili- 
tate a knowledge of them. Not that I should in 
any way restrict them to these objects, for I 
might later on all the more easily apply them 
to all other objects to which they were appli- 
cable. Then, having carefully noted that in 
order to comprehend the proportions 1 should 
sometimes require to consider each one in par- 
ticular, and sometimes merely keep them in 
mind, or take them in groups, I thought that, 
in order the better to consider them in detail, 
I should picture them in the form of lines, be- 
cause I could find no method more simple nor 
more capable of being distinctly represented 
to my imagination and senses. I considered, 
however, that in order to keep them in my 
memory or to embrace several at once, it 
would be essential that 1 should explain them 
by means of certain formulas, the shorter the 
better. And for this purpose it was requisite 
that I should borrow all that is best in Geo- 
metrical Analysis and Algebra, and correct the 
errors of the one by the other. 

As a matter of fact, I can venture to say 
that the exact observation of the few precepte 
which 1 had chosen gave me so much facility 
in sifting out all the questions embraced in 
these two sciences, that in the two or three 
months which 1 employed in examining them 
— conunencing with the most simple and gen- 
eral, and making each truth that I discovered 
a rule for helping me to find others*— not only 
did 1 arrive at the solution of many questions 
which 1 had hitherto redded as most difficult, 
but, towards the end, it seemed to me that 1 
was able to determine in the case of those of 
which I was still ignorant^ by what meac^ and 
in how far, it was possible to solve them. In 
this I might perhaps appear to you to be very 
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imm if you did not remember that having but 
0ae truth to discover in respe^ to each matter, 
whoever succeeds in finding it knows in its re- 
gard as mud) as can be known. It is the same 
as with a child, for instance, who has been in- 
structed in Arithmetic and has made an ad- 
dition according to the rule prescribed; he may 
be mire of having found as regards the sum of 
figures given to him all that the human mind 
can know. For, in conclusion, the Method 
which teaches us to follow the true order and 
enumerate exactly every term in the matter 
under investigation contains everything which 
pves certainty to the rules of Arithmetic. 

But what pleased me most in this Method 
was that I was certain by its means of exercis- 
ing my reason in all things, if not perfectly, at 
least as well as was in my power. And besides 
this, I felt in making use of it that my mind 
gradually accustomed itself to conceive of its 
objects more accurately and distinctly; and 
not having restricted this Method to any par- 
ticular matter, I promised myself to apply it as 
usefully to the difficulties of other sciences as I 
bad done to those of Algebra. Not that on this 
account I dared undertake to examine just at 
once all those that might present themselves; 
for that would itself have been contrary to the 
order which the Method prescribes. But hav- 
ing noticed that the knowledge of these diffi- 
culties must be dependent on principles de- 
rived from Philosophy in which 1 yet found 
nothing to be certain, I thought that it was 
requisite above all to try to establish certainty 
in it. I considered also that since this endeav- 
our is the most important in all the world, and 
that in which precipitation and prejudice were 
most to be feared, 1 should not try to grapple 
with it till 1 had attained to a much riper age 
than that of three and twenty, which was the 
age I had reached. 1 thought, too, that I should 
first of all employ much time in preparing my- 
8^ for the work by eradicating from my mind 
all the wrong opinions which 1 had up to this 
time accepted, and accumulating a variety of 
experiences fitted later on to afford matter for 
my reasonings, and by ever exercising myself 
in the Meth(^ whidh 1 had prescribed, in order 
more and more to fortify myself in the power 
of using it. 

PART in 

And finally, as it is not sufficient, before 
'^^csmnencing to rebuild the house which we in- 
:h^t, ,to pull it down and provide materials 
an^tect (or to act in this capacity 


ourselves, and make a careful drawing cf its 
dwgn) , unless we have also provided omsdves 
with some other house whm we can be com- 
fortably lodged during the time of rebuildmg, 
so in order that I should not remain irresolute 
in my actions while reason obliged me to be so 
in my judgments, and that I mi^t not omit to 
carry on my life as happily as I could, I formed 
for myself a code of mor^ for the time being 
which did not consist of more than three or 
four maxims, which maxims I should like to 
enumerate to you. 

The first was to obey the laws and customs 
of my country, adhering constantly^ to the re- 
ligion ifi ^hich by God’s grace 1 hajd been in- 
structed since my childhood, and in all oth^ 
things directing my conduct by opinions the 
most moderate in nature, and the farthest re- 
moved from excess in ail those which Vre com- 
monly received and acted on by the i^ost ju- 
dicious of those with whom 1 might come in 
contact. For since I began to count my own 
opinions as nought, because I desired to place 
all under examination, I was convinced that I 
could not do better than follow those held by 
people on whose judgment reliance could be 
placed. And although such persons may pos- 
sibly exist amongst the Persians and Chinese 
as well as amongst ourselves, it seemed to me 
that it was most expedient to bring my con- 
duct into harmony with the ideas of those with 
whom I should have to live; and that, in order 
to ascertain that these were their real opinions, 
I should observe what they did rather than 
what they said, not only because in the corrupt 
state of our manners there are few people who 
desire to say all that they believe, but also 
because many are themselves ignorant of thdr 
beliefs. For since the act of thought by which 
we believe a thing is different from that by 
which we know that we believe it, the one often 
exists without the other. And amongst many 
opinions all equally received, I chose only the 
most moderate, both because these are always 
most suited for putting into practice, md 
probably the best (for all excess has a t^d- 
ency to be bad), and also because I should 
have in a less de^^ee turned aside from the 
ri^t path, Bupposix^ that I was wrong, than 
if, having chosen an extreme course, 1 fowd 
that I had chosen amiss. I also made a point 
counting as excess all the engagexh^ts, by 
means of which we limit in some degree our 
liberty. Not that I hold in low estem those 
laws wUch, in order to remedy the mocmstaxicsr 
of feeble souls, permit, when m have a good 
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object in our vieWi tihat obtain vows be taken, 
or c^raets made, which oblige us to carry out 
that objeek'Tbis sanction is even given for 
security in commerce where dengns are wholly 
indifferent. But because I saw nothing in all 
the world remaining constant, and because for 
my own part I promised my^ gradually to 
get my judgments to grow better and never to 
grow worse, I should have thought that I had 
committed a serious sin against commonsense 
if, because I approved of something at one 
time, I was obliged to regard it similarly at a 
later time, after it had possibly ceased to meet 
my approval, or after I had ceased to regard 
it in a favourable light. 

My second maxim was that of being as firm 
and resolute in my actions as I could be, and 
not to follow less faithfully opinions the most 
dubious, when my mind was once made up re- 
garding them, than if these had been beyond 
doubt. In this I should be following the ex- 
ample of travellers, who, finding themselves 
lost in a forest, know that they ought not to 
wander first to one side and then to the other, 
nor, still less, to stop in one place, but under- 
stand that they should continue to walk as 
straight as they can in one direction, not di- 
verging for any slight reason, even though it 
was possibly chance alone that first deter- 
mined them in their choice. By this means if 
they do not go exactly where they wish, they 
will at least arrive somewhere at the end, where 
probably they will be better off than in the 
middle of a forest. And thus since often enough 
in the actions of life no delay is permissible, it 
is very certain that, when it is beyond our 
power to discern the opinions which carry most 
truth, we should follow the most probable; and 
even although we notice no greater probability 
in the one opinion than in the other, we at least 
shcnild make up our minds to follow a particu- 
lar one and afterwards consider it as no longer 
doubtful in its relationship to practice, but as 
very true and very certain, inasmuch as the 
reason which caused us to determine ui^n it is 
known to be so. And henceforward this prin- 
ciple was sufficient to deliver me from all the 
penitence and remorse vduch usually affect the 
mind and agitate the conscience of those weak 
and vadllating creatures who allow them- 
selves to keep changing their procedure, and 
practise as good, things which they afterwards 
judge to be evil. 

My third maxim was to try ^ways to con- 
quwtnys^ rather than fortune, a^ to alt^ 
my ^ediees i»thar than change ^ 


worid, and general^ to accustom myself to 
believe that there is nothing entirely within 
our power but our own thou^ts: so that alter 
we have done our best in regard to the things 
that are without us, our ill-success cannot pos- 
sibly be failure on our part. And this alone 
seemed to me sufficient to prevent my desiring 
anything in the future beyond what I could 
actually obtain, hence rendering me contoit; 
for since our will does not naturally induce us 
to desire anything but what our understanding 
represents to it as in some way possible of at- 
tainment, it is certain that if we consider all 
good things which are outside of us as equally 
outside of our power, we should not have more 
regret in resigning those goods which appear 
to pertain to our birth, when we are deprived 
of them for no fault of our own, than we have 
in not possessing the kingdoms of China or 
Mexico. In the same way, making what is 
called a virtue out of a necessity, we should no 
more desire to be well if ill, or free, if in prison, 
than we now do to have our bodies formed of a 
substance as little corruptible as diamonds, or 
to have wings to fly with like birds. I allow, 
however, that to accustom oneself to regard 
all things from this point of view requires long 
exercise and meditation often repeated; and I 
believe that it is principally in this that is to 
be found the secret of those philosophers who, 
in ancient times, were able to free themselves 
from the empire of fortune, or, despite suffer- 
ing or poverty, to rival their gods in their hap- 
piness. For, ceaselessly occupying themselves 
in considering the limits which were prescribed 
to them by nature, they persuaded themselves 
so completely that notMng was within thdr 
own power but their thoughts, that this con- 
viction alone was sufficient to prevent their 
having any longing for other things. And they 
had so ab^lute a mastery over their thought 
that they had some reason for esteeming 
themselves as more rich and more powerful, 
and more free and more happy than other 
men, who, however favoured by nature or for- 
tune they might be, if devoid of this phitbs- 
ophy, never could arrive at all at whi^ tiaey 
aim. 

And last of all, to conclude this mcaral oocte, 
I fdt it incumbent on me to make a reytow of 
the various occupations of men in this life in 
order to try to choose out the best; and with- 
out wishing to say anything of 
ment of others I ^t I could 

better than continuel in one in t 
found myself aagaged, k to say ^ k. 
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pying my whole life in cultivating my Reason, 
and in advancing mysdf as much as possible 
in the knowledge of the truth in accordance 
with the method which 1 had prescribed my- 
self. I had experienced so much satisfaction 
since beginning to use this method, that 1 did 
not believe that any sweeter or more innocent 
could in this life be found, — every day discov- 
ering by its means some truths which seemed 
to me sufficiently important, although com- 
monly ignored by other men. The satisfaction 
which 1 had so filled my mind that all else 
seemed of no account. And, besides, the three 
preceding maxims were founded solely on the 
plan which I had formed of continuing to in- 
struct myself. For since God has ^ven to each 
of us some light with which to distinguish 
truth from error, I could not believe that I 
ought for a single moment to content myself 
with accepting the opinions held by others 
unless I had in view the employment of my 
own judgment in examining them at the proper 
time; and I could not have held myself free of 
scruple in following such opinions, if never- 
theless I had not intended to lose no occasion 
of finding superior opinions, supposing them 
to exist; and finally, 1 should not have been 
able to restrain my desires nor to remain con- 
tent, if I had not followed a road by which, 
thinking that 1 sliould be certain to be able to 
acquire all the knowledge of which I was ca- 
pable, I also thought I should likewise be cer- 
tain of obtaining all the best things which 
could ever come within my power. And inas- 
much as our will impels us neither to follow 
after nor to flee from anything, excepting as 
our understanding represents it as good or 
evil, it is sufficient to judge wisely in order to 
act well, and the best judgment brings the best 
action — ^that is to say, the acquisition of all 
the virtues and all the other good things that 
it is possible to obtain. When one is certain 
that this point is reached, one cannot fail to be 
contented. 

Having thus assured myself of these max- 
ims, and having set them on one side along 
with the truths of religion wMch have always 
taken the first place in my creed, I judged that 
as far as the rest of my opinions were con- 
cerned, 1 could safely undertake to rid myself 
of them. And inasmuch as I hoped to be able 
to reach my end more successfully in converse 
with 1?^ than in living longer shut up in the 
warn room where these reactions had come 
tc me, 1 hardly awmted the end of winter be- 
fore I once more aet mys^ to travel. And in 


all the nine following yeaj^8 1 did nou^t but 
roam hither and thither, trying to be a spec- 
tator rather than an actor in all the comedies 
the world displays. More especially did 1 re- 
flect in each matter that came before me as to 
an 3 rthing which could make it subject to sus- 
picion or doubt, and give occasion for mistake, 
and I rooted out of my mind all the errors 
which might have formerly crept in. Not that 
indeed I imitated the sceptics, who only doubt 
for the sake of doubting, and pretend to be 
always uncertain; for, on the contrary, my 
design was only to provide myself with good 
ground for assurance, and to reject the quick- 
sand and'riiud in order to find the rock or clay. 
In this task, it seems to me, I succeeds pretty 
well, since in trying to discover the errAr or un- 
certainty of the propositions which I exam- 
ined, not by feeble conjectures, but by clear 
and assured reasonings, I encountered nothing 
so dubious that I could not draw from it some 
conclusion that was tolerably secure, if this 
were no more than the inference that it con- 
tained in it nothing that was certain. And just 
as in pulling down an old house we usually 
preserve the debris to serve in building up 
another, so in destroying all those opinions 
which I considered to be ill-founded, I made 
various observations and acquired many ex- 
periences, which have since been of use to me 
in establishing those which are more certain. 
And more than this, 1 continued to exercise 
myself in the method which I had laid down 
for my use; for besides the fact that 1 was 
careful as a rule to conduct all my thoughts 
according to its maxims, I set aside some hours 
from time to time which I more especially em- 
ployed in practising myself in the solution of 
mathematical problems according to the 
Method, or in the solution of other problems 
which though pertaining to other sciences, I 
was able to m^e almost similar to those of 
mathematics, by detaching them from all 
principles of other sciences which I found to be 
not sufficiently secure. You will see the result 
in many examples which are expounded in 
this volume.^ And hence, without living to all 
appearance in any way differently from those 
who, having no occupation beyond spending 
their lives in ease and innocence, study to sep- 
arate pleasure from vice, and who, in order to 
enjoy their leisure without weariness, make 
use of all distractions that are innocent and 
good, I did not cease to prosecute my design, 

^The Dio^iftrics, MeteorSf and Geomeiry were 
puUished originaily in the same voiome. 
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and to projBit perhaps even more in my study 
of Truth than if I had done nothing but read 
books or associate with literary people. 

These nine years thus pass^ away before I 
had taken any definite part in regard to the 
difiiculties as to which the learned are in the 
habit of disputing, or had commenced to seek 
the foundation of any philosophy more certain 
than the vulgar. And the example of many 
excellent men who had tried to do the same 
before me, but, as it appears to me, without 
success, made me imagine it to be so hard that 
possibly I should not have dared to undertake 
the task, had I not discovered that someone 
had spread abroad the report that I had already 
reached its conclusion. I cannot tell on what 
they based this opinion; if my conversation 
has contributed anything to it, this must have 
arisen from my confessing my ignorance more 
ingenuously than those who have studied a 
little usually do. And perhaps it was also due 
to my having shown forth my reasons for 
doubting many things which were held by 
others to be certain, rather than from having 
boasted of any special philosophic system. 
But being at heart honest enough not to desire 
to be esteemed as different from what I am, I 
thought that I must try by every means in my 
power to render myself worthy of the reputa- 
tion which I had gained. And it is just eight 
years ago that this desire made me resolve to 
remove myself from all places where any ac- 
quaintances were possible, and to retire to a 
country such as this,’ where the long-continued 
war has caused such order to be established 
that the armies which are maintained seem 
only to be of use in allowing the inhabitants to 
enjoy the fruits of peace with so much the 
more security; and where, in the crowded 
throng of a great and very active nation, 
which is more concerned wiA its own affairs 
than curious about those of others, without 
missing any of the conveniences of the most 
populous towns, I can live as solitary and 
retired as in deserts the most remote. 

PART IV 

I DO not know that I ought to tell you of the 
first meditations there made by me, for they 
are so metaphysical and so unusual that they 
may perhaps not be acceptable to everyone. 
And yet at the same time, in order that one 
may judge whether the foundations which I 
have Laid axe sufficiently secure, I find myself 
constrained In some measure to refer to them. 

’Holland, where Descartes settled in 1629. 
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For a Icmg time I had remarked that it is 
sometimes requisite in common life to follow 
opinions which one knows to be most uncer^ 
tain, exactly as though they were indisputable, 
as has been said above. But because in this 
case I wished to give m 3 rself entirely to the 
search after Truth, 1 thought that it was nec- 
essary for me to take an apparently opposite 
course, and to reject as absolutely false every- 
thing as to which I could imagine the least 
ground of doubt, in order to see if afterwards 
there remained anything in my belief that was 
entirely certain. Thus, because our senses 
sometimes deceive us, I wished to suppose that 
nothing is just as they cause us to imagine it 
to be; and because there are men who deceive 
themselves in their reasoning and fall into 
paralogisms, even concerning the simplest 
matters of geometry, and judging that I was 
as subject to error as was any other, I rejected 
as false all the reasons formerly accepted by 
me as demonstrations. And since all the same 
thoughts and conceptions which we have while 
awake may also come to us in sleep, without 
any of them being at that time true, I resolved 
to assume that everything that ever entered 
into my mind was no more true than the illu- 
sions of my dreams. But immediately after- 
wards I noticed that whilst I thus wished to 
think all things false, it was absolutely essen- 
tial that the who thought this should be 
somewhat, and remarking that this truth 
thinks therefore 1 am^* was so certain and so 
assured that all the most extravagant suppo- 
sitions brought forward by the sceptics were 
incapable of shaking it, I came to the con- 
clusion that I could receive it without scruple 
as the first principle of the Philosophy for 
which I was seeking. 

And then, examining attentively that which 
I was, I saw that I could conceive that I had 
no body, and that there was no world nor 
place where 1 might be; but yet that I could 
not for all that conceive that I was not. On the 
contrary, I saw from the very fact that I 
thought of doubting the truth of other things, 
it very evidently and certainly followed that 
I was; on the other hand if I had only ceas^ 
from thinking, even if all the rest of what I had 
ever imagined had really existed, 1 should 
have no reason for thinking that I had existed* 
From that I knew that I was a substance the 
whole essence or nature oi which is to 
and that for its existence there is no need of 
any place, nor does it depend on any materiai 
th^; so that this tet is to say^ the 
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Iran hoAjf and is even more eai^ to 
know than is the latter; and even if body were 
nett the soul would not cease to be what it is. 

After tins I ecmsidered generally what in a 
pr<^)osition is requisite in order to be true and 
d^taki; for sinoe I had just discovered one 
wfai<^ I knew to be such, I thought that 1 
oui^t also to know in what this certainty con- 
mstei^ And having remarked that there was 
no^iing at all in the statement ^7 thinks titers 
fere / am** which assures me of having thereby 
made a true assertion, excepting that I see 
very clearly that to think it is necessary to be, 
I came to the conclusion that I might assume, 
as a general rule, that the things wMch we con- 
ceive very clearly and distinctly are all true — 
remembering, however, that there is some dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining which are those that we 
distinctly conceive. 

Following upon this, and reflecting on the 
fact that 1 doubted, and that consequently my 
existence was not quite perfect (for 1 saw 
dearly that it was a greater perfection to know 
than to doubt), 1 resolved to inquire whence 1 
had learnt to think of anything more perfect 
than 1 myself was; and I recognised very 
dearly that this conception must proceed 
from some nature whi^ was really more 
perfect. As to the thoughts which I had of 
many other things outside of me, like the 
heavens, the earth, light, heat, and a thousand 
others, 1 had not so much difficulty in knowing 
whence they came, because, remarking noth- 
iim; in them which seemed to render them 
superior to me, 1 could believe that, if they 
were true, they were dependencies upon my 
satora, in so far: as it possessed some perfec- 
tion; and if they were not true, that I held 
ihm frmn nou^t, that is to say, that they 
lesre in me because I had something lacking 
in my nature. But this could not apply to the 
idea of a Bdng more perfect than my own, for 
to hdd it from nou^t would be manifestly 
imposfflble; and because it is no less contra- 
dictory to say of the more perfect that it is 
what results fioin and d^n^ on the less per- 
fect, than to say that there is something wMch 
iwpoeeds frmn nothing, it was equally impos- 
. that I should hold it &om myself. In this 
i^y it could but follow that it had been placed 
by a Nature whidi was really more p®r- 

f isn mine could be, and whi^ even had 
itself all the p^ections of which I 
form any idea— that is to say, to put it 
whk^ was Qod. To wfaidi X added 


toat smee X kaewsome 
not possess, I wasnot 

ence (I shall here use fredy, if ymi will dtoWt 
the terms of the School); but that there was 
necessarily some other more perfect Bdng on 
which I depended, or from wbi<^ X acquired 
ail that I hsd. For if I had existed alone and 
independent of any others, so that I should 
have had flrom myself all that perfection of 
being in which I participated to hemever amall 
an extent, I should have been able for the same 
reason to have had all the remainder which I 
knew that I lacked; and thus 1 myself should 
have bepu.inflnite, eternal, unmutoHe, om- 
niscient, all-powerful, and, finally, fl should 
have all the perfections which I ooulM discern 
in God. For, in pursuance of the r^oniii^ 
which I have just carried on, in order jx) know 
the nature of God as far as my natum is ca- 
pable of knowing it, 1 had only to coninder in 
reference to all these things of which I found 
some idea in myself, whether it was a perfec- 
tion to possess them or not. And I was assured 
that none of those which indicated some im- 
perfection were in Him, but that all else was 
present; and I saw that doubt, inconstancy, 
sadness, and such things, could not be iu Him 
considering that 1 myself should have been 
glad to be without them. In addition to this, 
I had ideas of many things which are sensible 
and corporeal, for, although I might suppose 
that I was dreaming, and that ail that I saw or 
imagined was false, I could not at the same 
time deny that the ideas were really in my 
thoughts. But because I had already recog- 
nised very clearly in myself that the nature of 
the intelligence is distinct from that of the 
body, and observing that ail composition gives 
evidence of dependency, and that dependency 
is manifestly an imperfection, I came to toe 
conclusion that it could not be a perfection in 
God to be composed of these two natures, and 
that consequently He was not so oompo^. X 
judged, however, toat if there were any bodies 
in the world, or even any intelligences or other 
natures which were not wholly perfect, their 
existence must depend on His power in such n 
way that they could not subsist wdtoout HbA 
for a single moment. ^ 

After that I desired to seek for other 
and having put b^ore myself the objeot of toe 
g^fmietricians, which 1 conoerved to be a 
tinuous bo#, CMT a space indei&Qi^ 
in length, biead^ height or depto, vid^ 
dividUe into viaricm.pa^ wduoh 
have various figures rad towsi.and ssight lto 
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numd or tra&spoted in aU aortB ol (lor 
all Mb the geoiOiiBtrieiaiDa mipixiae to be in the 
<^eet of tiidr ooi^temploticm), I went throu]^ 
0 (»ne tiheir fldmple^ <iemQnfttratiQiis» 
hnvnig noticed Md this great certidnty which 
e verycme attributes to these demonstrations is 
fouxided solely on the fact that they are con- 
ceited of with cleamessi in accordance with 
tte rule which I have just laid down, I also 
noticed that there was nothing at all in them 
to assure me of the exist^ce of their object. 
For, to take an example, 1 saw very well that 
if we suppose a triangle to be given, the three 
anises must certainly be equal to two right 
angles; but for all that 1 saw no reason to be 
assured that there was any such trian^e in 
existence, while on the contrary, on reverting 
to the examination of the id^ which 1 had of 
a Perfect Being, 1 found that in this case ex- 
istence was implied in it in the same manner 
in which the equality of its three angles to two 
right angles is impli^ in the idea of a triangle; 
or in the idea of a sphere, that all the points on 
its surface are equMistant from its centre, or 
even more evidently still. Consequently it is at 
least as certain that God, who is a Being so 
perfect, is, or exists, as any demonstration of 
geometry can possibly be. 

What causes many, however, to persuade 
themselves that there is difficulty in knowing 
this truth, and even in knowing the nature of 
their soul, is the fact that they never raise 
their minds above the things of sense, or that 
they are so accustomed to consider nothing ex- 
cepting by imagining it, which is a mock of 
thoui^t specially adapted to material objects, 
that all ti^t is not capable of being imagined 
appears to them not to be intelli^ble at alL 
is manifest enough from the fact that 
even the philosophers in the Schools hold it as 
a maxim that there is nothing in the under- 
sknding whi<h has not first of all horn in the 
sensies, in which there is certainly no doubt 
that the ideaa of God and of the soul have 
never been. And it seems to me that those who 
de»re tq make use of tiieir imagixiatiQn in 
order to understand these ideas, act in the 
same way as if, to hear sounds or smell odours, 
timy to maim use of their eyes: 

exerting that there is kideed this difference, 
tim sense c^ s^t does not giye us Jess 
ssmxmnee of jbhe Mb of its obje^, than do 
those of while neither our 
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If thmo finsfiy any |ien^ 
sufficjen% persuaded of the exs^ 
and of th^ soul by the reasons whidx % have 
brought lEbrward, I wish that they Aouht 
know that all other Ihings of whic^ they per- 
haps think themsdves mcsre assured (such as 
possessing a body, and that there are stars and 
an earth and so on) are less certain. For, al- 
though we have a moral assurance of these 
things which is such that it seems that it would 
be extrava^t in us to doubt them, at the 
same time no one, unless he is devoid of reason, 
can deny, when a metaphysical certainty is in 
question, that there is sufficient cause for our 
not having complete assurance, by observing 
the fact that when asleep we may similarly 
imagine that we have another body, and that 
we see other stars and another earth, withcmt 
there being anything of the kind. For how do 
we know that the thou^ts that come in 
dreams are more false than those that we have 
when we are awake, seeing that often enough 
the former are not less lively and vivid than 
the latter? And though the wisest minds may 
study the matter as much as they will, I do 
not believe that they will be able to ^ve any 
sufficient reason for removing this doubt, un- 
less they presuppose the existence ot God. For 
to be^ with, that which 1 have just taken as 
a rule, that is to say, that ail the things that 
we very clearly and very distinctly ooncrive iff 
are true, is certain only because Gk)d is or 
exists, and that He is a Perfect Bring, and that 
all that is in us issues from Him. Frmxi tins it 
follows that our ideas or notions, whirii to the 
extent of their being clear or distinct are ideas 
of real things issuing from Qod, cannot but to 
that extent be true. So that though we often 
enough have ideas which have an elenoeat of 
falsity, this <»m oiff y be the case in regBrd to 
those which have in them somewhat, that. is 
confused or obscure, because in so far as tii^ 
have this character they participate in nega- 
tion— that is, they exist in us as confused 
because we are not quite perfect. And it iseri^ 
dent that there is no lem repugnance in ^ 
idea that error or imperfection, inasmurix 
is imperfection, proceedafrom God, timwre 
is in the idea of truth or perfection pKOoeediog 
from nought. But if we did not knm that nU 
that is in us of reality and truth proceeds from 
a perfect and infinite Being, however dear and 
d^inct were our ideas, we dundd not have 
any reason to assure mirarivea.4^ 
the peiffection of being true* . : 

But after the kxiovriedgB #Qod iuid.«ff 
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soul has thus rendered us certain of this rule, 
it is very easy to understand that the dreams 
which we imagine in our sleep should not make 
us in any way doubt the truth of the thoughts 
which we have when awake. For even if in 
sleep we had some very distinct idea such as a 
geometrician might have who discovered some 
new demonstration, the fact of being asleep 
would not militate against its truth. And as to 
the most ordinary error in our dreams, which 
consists in their representing to us various ob- 
jects in the same way as do our external senses, 
it does not matter that this should give us oc- 
casion to suspect the truth of such ideas, be- 
cause we may be likewise often enough de- 
ceived in them without our sleeping at all, just 
as when those who have the jaundice see every- 
thing as yellow, or when stars or other bodies 
which are very remote appear much smaller 
than they really are. For, finally, whether we 
are awake or asleep, we should never allow 
ourselves to be persuaded excepting by the 
evidence of our Reason. And it must be re- 
marked that I speak of our Reason and not of 
our imagination nor of our senses; just as 
though we see the sun very clearly, we should 
not for that reason judge that it is of the size 
of which it appears to be; likewise we could 
quite well distinctly imagine the head of a lion 
on the body of a goat, without necessarily con- 
cluding that a chimera exists. For Reason does 
not insist that whatever we see or imagine thus 
is a truth, but it tells us clearly that all our 
ideas or notions must have some foundation of 
truth. For otherwise it could not be possible 
that God, who is all perfection and truth, 
should have placed them within us. And be- 
cause our reasonings are never so evident nor 
so complete during sleep as during wakeful- 
ness, although sometimes our imaginations are 
then just as lively and acute, or even more so, 
Reason tells us that since our thoughts cannot 
possibly be all true, because we are not alto- 
gether perfect, that which they have of truth 
must infallibly be met with in our waking ex- 
perience rather than in that of our di'eams* 

PART V 

1 should be very glad to proceed to show 
forth the complete chain of truths which I 
have deduced from these first, but because to 
do this it would have been necessary now to 
i^)eak of many matters of dispute among the 
teamed, with whom I have no desire to em- 
btdl myself , I think that it will be better to 
t sl^only state generally what these 


truths are, so that it may be left to the deci- 
sion of those best able to judge whether it 
would be of use for the public to be more par- 
ticularly informed of them or not. I always re- 
mained firm in the resolution which I had 
made, not to assume any other principle than 
that of which I have just made use, in order to 
demonstrate the existence of God and of the 
Soul, and to accept nothing as true which did 
not appear to be more clear and more certain 
than the demonstrations of the geometricians 
had formerly seemed. And nevertheless I ven- 
ture to say that not only have 1 found the 
means of si^tisfying m3rself in a short |ime as to 
the more important of those difficulties usually 
dealt with in philosophy, but I havaalso ob- 
served certain laws which God has m estab- 
lished in Nature, and of which He has imprinted 
such ideas on our minds, that, after haWg re- 
flected sufficiently upon the matter, we cannot 
doubt their being accurately observed in all 
that exists or is done in the world. Further, in 
considering the sequence of these laws, it 
seems to me that 1 have discovered many 
truths more useful and more important than 
all that I had formerly learned or even hoped 
to learn. 

But because I tried to explain the most im- 
portant of these in a Treatise^ which certain 
considerations prevented me from publishing, 
I cannot do better, in making them known, 
than here summarise briefly what that Treatise 
contains. 1 had planned to comprise in it all 
that I believed myself to know regarding the 
nature of material objects, before I set myself 
to write. However, just as the painters who 
cannot represent equally well on a plain sur- 
face all the various sides of a solid body, make 
selection of one of the most important, which 
alone is set in the light, while the others are 
put in shadow and made to appear only as they 
may be seen in looking at the former, so, fear- 
ing that I could not put in my Treatise all that 
1 had in my min;!, 1 undertook only to show 
very fully my conceptions of light. Later on, 
when occasion occurred, 1 resolved to add 
something about the sun and fixed stars, be- 
cause light proceeds almost entirely from them; 
the heavens would be dealt with because they 
transmit light, the planets, the comets and the 
earth because they reflect it, and mbre partic- 
ularly would all bodies which are on the earth, 
because they are either eoloured or transpar- 
ent, or else luminous; and finally I should deal 

^Le Monde, suppressed on hearing of Galileo’s 
condemnation. 
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with man because he is the spectator of all. 
For the very purpose of putting all these top- 
ics somewhat in shadow, and being able to ex- 
press myself freely about them, without being 
obliged to adopt or to refute the opinions 
which are accepted by the learned, I resolved 
to leave all this world to their disputes, and to 
speak only of what would happen in a new 
world if God now created, somewhere in an 
imaginary space, matter sufficient wherewith 
to form it, and if He agitated in diverse ways, 
and without any order, the diverse portions of 
this matter, so that there resulted a chaos as 
confused as the poets ever feigned, and con- 
cluded His work by merely lending His con- 
currence to Nature in the usual way, leaving 
her to act in accordance with the laws which 
He had established. So, to begin with, I de- 
scribed this matter and tried to represent it in 
such a way, that it seems to me that nothing 
in the world could be more clear or intelligible, 
excepting what has just been said of God and 
the Soul. For I even went so far as expressly to 
assume that there was in it none of these forms 
or (|ualities which are so debated in the Schools, 
nor anything at all the knowledge of which is 
not so natural to our minds that none could 
even pretend to be ignorant of it. Further, I 
pointed out what are the laws of Nature, and, 
without resting my reasons on any other prin- 
ciple than the infinite perfections of God, I 
tried to demonstrate all those of which one 
could have any doubt, and to show that they 
are of such a nature that even if God had cre- 
ated other worlds. He could not have created 
any in which these laws would fail to be ob- 
served. After that, I showed how the greatest 
part of the matter of which this chaos is con- 
stituted, must in accordance with these laws^ 
<Uspose and arrange itself in such a fashion as 
to render it similar to our heavens; and how 
meantime some of its parts must form an earth, 
some planets and comets, and some others a 
sun and fixed stars. And, enlarging on the sub- 
ject of light, I here explained at length the na- 
ture of the light which would be found in the 
Bun and stars, and how from these it crossed in 
an instant the immense space of the heavens, 
and how it was reflected from the planets and 
comets to the earth. To this I also added many 
things touching the substance, situation, move- 
ments, and all the different qualities of these 
heav^and stars^w that I thought I had said 
enough to make it clear that there is nothing 
to be seen in the heavens and stars pertaining 
to ourf^etem which must not, or at least may 
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not, appear exactly the same in those of the 
system which I described. From this point I 
came to speak more particularly of the earth, 
showing how, though I had expressly presui> 
posed that God liad not placed any weight in 
the matter of which it is composed, its parts 
did not fail all to gravitate exactly to its cen- 
tre; and how, having water and air on its sur- 
face, the disposition of the heavens and of the 
stars, more particularly of the moon, must 
cause a flux or reflux, which in all its circum- 
stances is similar to that which is observed in 
our seas, and besides that, a certain current 
both of water and air from east to west, such 
as may also be observed in the tropics. I also 
showed how the mountains, seas, fountains 
and rivers, could naturally be formed in it, how 
the metals came to be in the mines and the 
plants to grow in the fields; and generally how 
all bodies, called mixed or composite, might 
arise. And because 1 knew nothing but fire 
which could produce light, excepting the stars, 

I studied amongst other things to make very 
clear all that pertains to its nature, how it is 
formed, how nourished, how there is sometimes 
only heat without light, and sometimes light 
without heat; I showed, too, how different 
colours might by it be induced upon different 
bodies and qualities of diverse kinds, how some 
of these were liquefied and others solidified, 
how nearly all can be consumed or converted 
into ashes and smoke by its means, and finally 
how of these ashes, by the intensity of its ac- 
tion alone, it forms glass. Since this transfor- 
mation of ashes into glass seemed to me os 
wonderful as any other process in nature, I 
took particular pleasure in describing it. 

I did not at the same time wish to infer from 
all these facts that this world has been created 
in the manner which 1 described ; for it is much 
more probable that at the beginning God made 
it such as it was to be. But it is certain, and it 
is an opinion commonly received by the theo- 
logians, that the action by which He now pre- 
serves it is just the same as that by which He 
at first created it. In this way, although Ho 
had not, to begin with, given this world any 
other form than that of chaos, provided that 
the laws of nature had once been established 
and that He had lent His aid in order that its 
action should be according to its wont, we may 
well believe, without doing outrage to the mir- 
acle of creation, that 1^ this means alone all 
things which are purely material might in 
course of time have become such as we observe 
them to be at preseat ; and natme k muck 
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to pass little by little in this manner, than were 
we to consider them as all complete to begin 
with. 

From a description of inanimate bodies and 
plants t passed on to that of animals, and par- 
ticularly to that of men. But since I had not 
yet sufficient knowledge to speak of them in 
the same style as of the rest, that is to say, 
demonstrating the effects from the causes, and 
showing from what beginnings and in what 
fashion Nature must produce them, I content- 
ed myself with supposing that God formed the 
body of man altogether like one of ours, in the 
outward figure of its members as well as in the 
interior conformation of its organs, without 
making use of any matter other than that 
which 1 had described, and without at the first 
placing in it a rational soul, or any other thing 
which might serve as a vegetative or as a sensi- 
tive soul; excepting that He kindled in the 
heart one of these fires without light, which 1 
have already described, and which 1 did not 
conceive of as in any way different from that 
which makes the hay heat when shut up be- 
fore it is dry, and which makes new wine grow 
frothy when it is left to ferment over the fruit. 
For, examining the functions which might in 
accordance wi^ this supposition exist in this 
body, I found precisely all those which might 
exist in us without our having the power of 
thought, and consequently without our soul — 
that is to say, this part of us, distinct from the 
body, of which it has just been said that its 
nature is to think — contributing to it, func- 
tions which are identically the same as those 
in which animals lacking reason may be said 
to resemble us. For all that, 1 could not find in 
these functions any which, being dependent on 
thought, pertain to us alone, inasmuch as we 
are men; while I found all of them afterwards, 
when I assumed that God had created a ration- 
^ soul and that He had united it to this body 
in a particular manner which 1 described. 

But in order to show how I there treated of 
this matter, I wish here to set forth the expla- 
nation of the movement of heart and arteries 
which, being the first and most general move- 
ment that is observed in animals, will give us 
the means of easily judging as to what we 
to think about all the rest. And so that 
may be less difficulty in understanding 
1^1 say on this matter, 1 ^ould like 
|ln;|||iOlde not versed in anatomy should take 
before reading this, of having cut 
their eyes the heart of some large 


sufficiently similar to the heart of a man), and 
cause that there be demonstrated to them the 
two chambers or cavities which are within it. 
There is first of all that which is on the right 
side, with which two very large tubes or chan- 
nels correspond, viz. the vena cava^ which is the 
principal receptacle of the blood, and so to 
speak the trunk of a tree of which all the othar 
veins of the body are the branches; and there 
is the arterial vein which has been badly 
named because it is nothing but an artery 
which, taking its origin from the heart, di- 
vides, aft^‘ having issued from it, iito many 
branches which proceed to disperse themselves 
all through the lungs. Then there is secondly 
the cavity on the left side with which there 
again correspond two tubes which are ^ large 
or larger than the preceding, viz. the venous 
artery, which has also been badly named, be- 
cause it is nothing but a vein which comes from 
the lungs, where it is divided into many 
branches, interlaced with those of the arterial 
vein, and with those of the tube which is called 
the windpipe, through which enters the air 
which we breathe; and the great artery which, 
issuing from the heart, sends its brahches 
throughout the body. I should also wish that 
the eleven little membranes, which, like so 
many doors, open and shut the four entrances 
which are in these two cavities, should be care- 
fully shown. There are of these three at the 
entrance of the vena cavo, where they are so 
arranged that they can in nowise prevent the 
blood which it contains from flowing into the 
right cavity of the heart and yet exactly pre- 
vent its issuing out; there are three at the en- 
trance to the arterial vein, which, being ar- 
ranged quite the other way, easily allow the 
blood wtdch is in this cavity to pass into the 
lungs, but not that which is already in the lungs 
to return to this cavity. There are also two 
others at the entrance of the venous artery, 
which allow the blood in the lungs to flow 
towards the left cavity of the heart, but do not 
permit its return; and three at the entrance of 
the great artery, whicffi allow the blood to flow 
from the heart, but prevent its return. There 
is then no catise to seek for any other reason 
for the number of these membranes, except 
that the opening of the venous artery bd^ 
oval, because of the dtuation where it is met 
with, may be conveniently closed with two 
membranes, while the others, being round, can 
be better closed with three. Further, i shoiild 
ha ve my readcav consider that grim 
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and tile arteial Yw are much haxidar azd 
er than are the venous artery and the vena 
and that these two last expemd before entering 
the heart, and there form so to speak two pock* 
ets called auricles of the heart, which are com- 
posed of a tissue similar to its own; and also 
that there is always more beat in the heart 
than in any other part of the body; and finally 
that this heat is capable of causing any drop of 
blood that enters into its cavities promptly to 
expand and dilate, as liquids ususlly do when 
they are allowed to fall drop by drop into some 
very hot vessel. 

After this I do not need to say anything with 
a view to explaining the movement of the 
heart, except that when its cavities are not full 
of blood there necessarily flows from the »cna 
cava into the right cavity, and from the venous 
artery into the left, enough blood to keep 
these two vessels always full, and being full, 
that their orifices, which are turned towards 
the heart, cannot then be closed. But as soon 
as two drops of blood have thus entered, one 
into each of the cavities, these drops, which 
cannot be otherwise than very large, because 
the openings by which they enter are very 
wide and the vessels from whence they come 
are very full of blood, rarefy and dilate because 
of the heat which they find there. By this 
means, causing the whole heart to expand, 
they force home and close the five little doors 
which are at the entrances of the two vessels 
whence they flow, thus preventing any more 
blood from coming down into the heart; and 
becoming more and more rarefied, they push 
open the six doors which are in the entrances 
of the two other vessels through which they 
make their exit, by this means causing all the 
branches of the arterial vein and of the great 
artery to expand almost at the same instant 
as tte heart. This last immediately afterward 
contracts as do also the arteries, because the 
blood which has entered them has cooled; and 
the six little doors close up again, and the five 
doors the vena cava and of the venous artery 
re-open and make a way for two other drops of 
blood which cause the heart and the arteries 
Once mm*e to expand, just as we saw before. 
And because the blood which then enters the 
heart passes through these two pouches which 
ere called auricles, it comes to pass that their 
movement is contrary to the movement of the 
heart, and that they contract when it expands. 
For the rast, in order that those who do not 
the force of mathematical demoisstra* 
tito ami are unaocmstomed to distii^;uieli true 


reasons frmn merdy probaMe reasons, AtouM 
not venture to deny what has hma saM with*- 
out examination, I wish to acquaint them with 
the fact that this movement T^cb I have just 
explained follows as necessarily from the vmry 
disposition of the organs, as can be seen by 
looking at the heart, and from the heat whi<h 
can be felt with the fingers, and from the na- 
ture of the blood of which we can learn by ex- 
perience, as does that of a clock frmn the pow- 
er, the situation, and the form, of its counter- 
poise and of its wheels. 

But if we ask how the blood in the veins 
does not exhaust itself in thus flowing continu- 
ally into the heart, and how the arteries do not 
become too full of blood, since all that passes 
through the heart flows into them, I need only 
reply by stating what has already been written 
by an English physician,^ to whom the credit 
of having broken the ice in this matter must be 
ascribed, as also of being the first to teach that 
there are many little tubes at the extremities 
of the arteries whereby the blood that they re- 
ceive from the heart enters the little branches 
of the veins, whence it returns once more to 
the heart; in this way its course is just a per- 
petual circulation. He proves this very clearly 
by the common experience of surgeons, who, 
by binding the arm moderately firmly above 
the place where they open the vein, cause the 
blood to issue more abundantly than it would 
have done if they had not bound it at all; while 
quite a contrary result would occur if they 
bound it below, between the hand and the 
opening, or if they bound it very firmly above. 
For it is clear that when the bandage is moder- 
ately tight, though it may prevent the blood 
already in the arm from returning to the heart 
by the veins, it cannot for all that prevent 
more blood from coming anew by (he arteries, 
because these are situat^ below the veins, and 
their walls, being stronger, are less easy to 
compress; and also that the blood which comas 
from the heart tends to pass by means of (he 
arteries to the band with greater force than it 
does to return from the hwd to the heart by 
the veins. And because this blood escapes ttim 
the arm by (he opening which is made m opd 
of the veins, there must necessarily be mm 
passages below the ligatture, that is to eayi 
towards the extremities of the arm, through 
which it can come thither from the 
This physician likewise pzoi/es vary 
truth of that which he sayadt the coifrse the 
blood, by the eahiteiaboe ^ oettaisi meeoh 
, ^Harvey. ' ■' 
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branes or valves which are so arranged in dif- 
f^ent places along the course of the veins, that 
they do not permit the blood to pass from the 
middle of the body towards the extremities, 
but only to return from the extremities to the 
heartland further by the experiment which 
shows that all the blood which is in the body 
may issue from it in a very short time by 
means of one single artery that has been cut, 
and this is so even when it is very tightly 
bound very near the heart, and cut between it 
and the ligature, so that there could be no 
ground for supposing that the blood which 
flowed out of it could proceed from any other 
place but the heart. 

But there are many other things which dem- 
onstrate that the true cause of this motion of 
the blood is that which I have stated. To begin 
with, the difference which is seen between the 
blood which issues from the veins, and that 
which issues from the arteries, can only pro- 
ceed from the fact, that, being rarefied, and so 
to speak distilled by passing through the heart, 
it is more subtle and lively and warmer im- 
mediately after leaving the heart (that is to 
say, when in the arteries) than it is a little 
while before entering it (that is, when in the 
veins). And if attention be paid, we shall find 
that this difference does not appear clearly, 
excepting in the vicinity of the heart, and is 
not so clear in those parts which are further 
removed from it. Further, the consistency of 
the coverings of which the arterial vein and 
the great artery are composed, shows clearly 
enough that the blood beats against them with 
more force than it does in the case of the veins. 
And why should the left cavity of the heart 
and the great artery be larger and wider than 
the right cavity and the arterial vein, if it is 
not that the blood of the venous artery having 
only been in the lungs since it had passed 
through the heart, is more subtle and rarefies 
more effectively and easily than that which 
proceeds immediately from the vena cavaf And 
what is it that the physicians can discover in 
feeling the pulse, unless they know that, ac- 
cording as the blood changes its nature, it may 
be rarefied by the warmth of the heart in a 
greater or less degree, and more or less quickly 
than before? And if we inquire how this heat is 
communicated to the other members, must it 
not be allowed that it is by means of the blood 
which, posing through the heart, is heated 
cum again and thence is spread throughout aU 
j^body? From this it happens that if we take 
' away the blood from any paxticular part, by 


that same means we take away from it the 
heat; even if the heart were as ardent as a red 
hot iron it would not suffice to heat up the feet 
and hands as it actually does, unless it con- 
tinually sent out to them new blood. We fur- 
ther understand from this that the true use of 
respiration is to carry sufficient fresh air into 
the lungs to cause the blood, which comes 
there from the right cavity of the heart, where 
it has been rarefied and so to speak transformed 
into vapours, to thicken, and become anew 
convert^ into blood before falling into the left 
cavity, without which process it would not be 
fit to servfi as fuel for the fire whicb there ex- 
ists. We are confirmed in this statement by 
seeing that the animals which have\no lungs 
have also but one cavity in their hekrts, and 
that in children, who cannot use th^ while 
still within their mother's wombs, th^e is an 
opening by which the blood flows from the 
vena cava into the left cavity of the heart, and 
a conduit through which it passes from the 
arterial vein into the great artery without pass- 
ing through the lung. Again, how could diges- 
tion be carried on in the stomach if the heart 
did not send heat there by the arteries, and 
along with this some of the more fluid parts of 
the blood which aid in dissolving the foods 
which have been there placed? And is not the 
action which converts the juice of foods into 
blood easy to understand if we consider that 
it is distilled by passing and repassing through 
the heart possibly more than one or two hun- 
dred times in a day? What further need is 
there to explain the process of nutrition and 
the production of the different humours which 
are in the body, if we can say that the force 
with which the blood, in being rarefied, passes 
from the heart towards the extremities of the 
arteries, causes some of its parts to remain 
among those of the members where they are 
found and there to take the place of others 
which they oust; and that according to the 
situation or form or smallness of the little 
pores which they encounter, certain ones pro- 
ceed to certain parts rather than others, just 
as a number of different sieves variously per- 
forated, as everyone has probably seen, are 
capable of separating different species of grain? 
And finally what in all this is most remarkable 
of all, is the generation of the animal spirits, 
which resemble a very subtle wind, or rath^ 
a flame which is very pure and very vivid, and 
which, continually rising up in great abun- 
dance from the heart to ^e brain, thence pro- 
ceeds throu^ the nerves to the musdes, there^ 
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i>y giving the power of motion to all the mem- 
bers. And it is not necessary to suppose any 
other cause to explain how the particles of 
bloodi which, being most agitated and most 
penetrating, are the most proper to constitute 
these spirits, proceed towards the brain rather 
than elsewhere, than that the arteries which 
carry them thither are those which proceed 
from the heart in the most direct lines, and 
that according to the laws of Mechanics, which 
are identical with those of Nature, when many 
objects tend to move together to the same 
point, where there is not room for all (as is the 
case with the particles of blood which issue 
from the left cavity of the heart and tend to go 
towards the brain), the weakest and least agi- 
tated parts must necessarily be turned aside 
by those that are stronger, which by this 
means are the only ones to reach it. 

1 had explained all these matters in some de- 
tail in the Treatise which 1 formerly intended 
to publish. And afterwards I had shown there, 
what must be the fabric of the nerves and mus- 
cles of the human body in order that the ani- 
mal spirits therein contained should have the 
power to move the members, just as the heads 
of animals, a little while after decapitation, are 
still observed to move and bite the earth, not- 
withstanding that they are no longer animate; 
what changes are necessary in the brain to 
cause wakefulness, sleep and dreams; how 
light, sounds, smells, tastes, heat and all other 
qualities pertaining to external objects are 
able to imprint on it various ideas by the in- 
tervention of the senses; how hunger, thirst 
and other internal affections can also convey 
their impressions upon it; what should be re- 
prded as the ‘‘common sense” by which these 
ideas are received, and what is meant by the 
memory which retains them, by the fancy 
which can change them in diverse ways and 
out of them constitute new ideas, and which, 
by the same means, distributing the animal 
spirits through the muscles, can cause the 
members of such a body to move in as many 
diverse ways, and in a manner as suitable to 
the objects which present themselves to its 
sens^ and to its internal passions, as can hap- 
pen in our own case apart from the direction of 
our free will. And tl^ will not seem strange 
to those, who, knowing how many different 
automata or moving machines can made by 
ttie industry of man, without employing in so 
doing more than a very few parts in compari- 
son wiUi the great multitude of bones, muscles, 
nerves, arteries, veins, or other parts that are 
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found in the body of each animal. From this 
aspect the body is regarded as a machine 
which, having b^ made by the hands of God, 
is incomparably better arranged, and possesses 
in itself movements which are much more ad- 
mirable, than any of those which can be in- 
vented by man. Here I specially stopped to 
show that if there had b^n such machines, 
possessing the organs and outward form of a 
monkey or some other animal without reason, 
we should not have had any means of ascer- 
taining that they were not of the same nature 
as those animals. On the other hand, if there 
were machines which bore a resemblance to 
our body and imitated our actions as far as it 
was morally possible to do so, we should al- 
wajrs have two very certain tests by which to 
recognise that, for all that, they were not real 
men. The first is, that they could never use 
speech or other signs as we do when placing 
our thoughts on record for the benefit of 
others. For we can easily understand a ma- 
chine’s being constituted so that it can utter 
words, and even emit some responses to action 
on it of a corporeal kind, which brings about 
a change in its organs; for instance, if it is 
touched in a particular part it may ask what 
we wish to say to it; if in another part it may 
exclaim that it is being hurt, and so on. But it 
never happens that it arranges its speech in 
various ways, in order to reply appropriately 
to everything that may be said in its presence, 
as even the lowest type of man can do. And the 
second difference is, that although machines 
can perform certain things as well as or per- 
haps better than any of us can do, they infalli- 
bly fall short in others, by the which means we 
may discover that they did not act from knowl- 
edge, but only from the disposition of their 
organs. For while reason is a universal instru- 
ment which can serve for all contingencies, 
these organs have need of some special adapt^ 
tion for every particular action. From this it 
follows that it is morally impossible that there 
should be sufficient diversity in any machine 
to allow it to act in all the events of life in the 
same way as our reason causes us to act. 

By these two methods we may also recognise 
the difference that exists between men and 
brutes. For it is a very remarkable fact that 
there are none so depraved and stupid, with^ 
out even excepting idiots, t^t they cannot 
arrange different words together, forming of 
them a statement by whidi they make known 
their thoughts ; while, on the oti^ hand, there 
is no other aniinal, however perfect and fortu* 
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,tl» SME&e. It id loot tlie mnt o! organa that 
bgphiga this to paas^ for it is evident that mag- 
pte and parrots are able to utter words just 
$9ce ourselves, and yet they cannot speak as 
we do, Ibat is, so as to give evidence that they 
tidnk ctf what they say. On the other hand, 
men who, being bom deaf and dumb, are in the 
same degree, or even more than the brutes, 
destitute of the organs which serve the others 
for talking, are in the habit of themselves in<* 
venting certain signs by which they make 
themselves understood by those who, being 
usually in their company, have leisure to learn 
their language. And this does not merely show 
that the brutes have less reason than men, but 
that they have none at all, since it is clear that 
very little is required in order to be able to 
talk. And when we notice the inequality that 
exists between animals of the same species, as 
well as between men, and observe that some 
are more capable of receiving instruction than 
others, it is not credible that a monkey or a 
parrot, selected as the most perfect of its spe- 
cies, should not in these matters equal the 
stupidest child to be found, or at least a child 
whose mind is clouded, unless in the case of the 
brute the soul were of an entirely different na- 
ture from ours. And we ought not to confound 
speech with natural movements which betray 
passions and may be imitated by machines as 
well as be manifested by animals; nor must we 
think, as did some of the ancients, that brutes 
talk, althou^ we do not understand their lan- 
guage. For if this were true, since they have 
many organs which are alhM to our own, they 
could communicate their thoughts to us just 
as easily as to those of their own race. It is also 
a vmy remarkable fact that although there 
are many animals which esdiibit more dexter^ 
ity than we do m smne of their actions, we at 
the same time observe that they do not mani- 
fest any dexterity at all in many others. Hence 
the fact that they do better than we do does 
prove that they are endowed with mind, 
for in this case they would have more rehson 
than any of us, and would surpass us in all 
otb^thhiga. It rather shows that they have no 
meson at and that it is nature which acts 
ip tiiem according to the disposition of thdr 
just as a dodk whidi is ody composed 
and weights is aUe to tell the hours 
lIBj^^eamire the time more oorreedy than we 
'sU our wisdom. ' 

described idter this the rational soul 
; timfc H could not be in any way de- 


rived itm the poivm of 
things oi which I had spoken, but Ihnk itimuit 
be expressly created. 1 risowed, too, that it hi 
not suffirient that it should be lod^ in the 
human body like a pilot in his rinp, unless per^ 
haps for die moving of its memtos, but 
it is necessary that it should also be joined emd 
united more closely to the body in order to 
have sensations ^d appetites rimilar to our 
own, and thus to form a true man. In conehi«> 
rion, I have here enlarged a little on the sub- 
ject of the soul, because it is one of the greatest * 
importance. For next to the error of l^iose who 
deny God,^which I think I have alre^y suffi- 
ciently refuted, there is none whicm is mors 
effectual in leading feeble spirits fjpm the 
straight path of virtue, than to imagme that 
the soul of the brute is of the same n^ure as 
our own, and that in consequence, aftpr this 
life we have nothing to fear or to hope for, any 
more than the flies and ants. As a matter of 
fact, when one comes to know how greatly 
they differ, we understand much better the 
reasons which go to prove that our soul is in 
its nature entirely independent of body, and in 
consequence that it is not liable to die widi it. 
And then, inasmuch as we observe no pther 
causes capable of destro 3 dng it, we are nature 
ly inclined to judge that it is immortal 

PART VI 

It IB three years since I arrived at the end of 
the Treatise which contained all these things; 
and I was commencing to revise it in order to 
place it in the hands of a printer, when I 
learned that certain persons, to whose opinions 
I defer, and whose authority cannot have less 
wei^t with my actions than my own reason 
has over my thoughts, had disapproved of a 
physical theory published a little while before 
by another pei^n.^ I will not say that I agreed 
with this opinion, but only that before riielr 
censure I observed in it nothing which I couM 
possibly imagine to be prejudicial either to 
Beligbn or the State, or consequently whieh 
could have prevented me from giving 
skm to it b writing, if my reason had peratmd^ 
me to do so : and ^s m^ me that amonf 

my own opinions one might be found whi<& 
Aotdd be misunderstood, notwithstandi£^ 
great care which I have always ti^ceh not td . 
accept any new belieb unless 1 had vesf cei^ 
tain proof of their truth, and not to ^ve ex- 
IH'esrioii to what could tend to tiie disadvan- 
tage of any person. Thu sufficed to canee me to 
KlalUeo. 
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ftitar 4^ i^ution wiueli 1 had made to {mb- 
IkMT) althou^ the reasons tor my fomer 
res(Au&m very strong, my inclination, 
which always made me hate the profession of 
writing boG^, caused me immediately to find 
plenty of oth^ reasons for excusing myself 
frmn doing so. And these reasons, on the one 
side and on the other, are of such a nature that 
not only have I here some interest in ^ving 
expression to ^em, but possibly the public 
may also have some interest in knowing 
them. 

I have never made much of those things 
which proceed from my own mind, and so long 
as I culled no other fruits from the Method 
which I use, beyond that of sati 8 f 3 dng myself 
respecting certain difficulties which pertain to 
the speculative sciences, or tr 3 dng to regulate 
my conduct by the reasons which it has taught 
me, I never teUeved myself to be obliged to 
write anything about it. For as regards that 
which concerns conduct, everyone is so con- 
fident of his own common sense, that there 
might be found as many reformers as heads, if 
it were permitted that others than those whom 
God has established as the sovereigns of his 
people, or at least to whom He has given suffi- 
cient grace and zeal to be prophets, should be 
allowed to make any changes in that. And, al- 
though my speculations give me the greatest 
pleasure, I believed that others also had specu- 
lations which possibly pleased them even more. 
But so soon as I had acquired some ^eral 
notions concerning Ph 3 rsics, and as, beginning 
to make use of them in various special difficul- 
ties, 1 observed to what point they might lead 
us, and how much they differ from the prin- 
ciples of which we have made use up to the 
preset time, I believed that 1 could not keep 
them concealed without greatly sinning against 
the law which obliges us to procure, as mudi 
as in us Iks, the general good of all mankind. 
For they caused me to see that it is possible to 
attain Imowiedge which is very useful in life, 
and that, instead of tiiat speculative philoso- 
phy whi^ is taught in the Schools, we may 
find a piaetkaipb^opby by means of which, 
knowing toros and the action of fire, wati^, 

air, the stars, heavens and all other bodies 
ns distin^ as we know tbe 
diffemnt <wa|ts of our artisans, we can m the 
Basils them in all &ose uses to 

wbidh^^y; aie and thus render purr 

and possesacss of nadirs. 
tUn wkli s wkw to 

-infinity id 'arti'and ,enilt9 


which enable i» to enjoy tritimut any 
the fruits of the earth and aU the go^ tlingB 
which are to be found ttiere, but also princi- 
pally because it luings about the preservation 
of health, which k without doubt the chief 
blessing and the foundation of all other hkss- 
ings in this life. For the mind d^ienda so much 
on the temperament and dispositimi of the ; 
bodily organs that, if it is possible to find a 
means of rendering men wiser and cleverer 
than they have hitherto be^, 1 beUeve that it 
is in mediciue that it must be sought. It is true 
that the medicine which is now in vogue con- 
tains little of which the utility is remarkable; 
but, without having any intention oi decrying 
it, 1 am sure that there is no one, even among 
those who make its study a profession, who 
does not confess that all that men know k al- 
most nothing in comparison with what re- 
mams to be known; and that we could be free 
of an infinitude of maladies both of body and 
mind, and even also possibly of the infirmities 
of age, if we had sufficient knowledge of their 
causes, and of all the remedies with which na- 
ture has provided us. But, having the inten- 
tion of devoting all my life to the investigation 
of a knowledge which k so essential, and hav- 
ing discovered a path which appears to me to 
be of such a nature that we must by its means 
infallibly reach our end if we pursue it^ unless, 
indeed, we are prevented by the shortness of 
life or by lack of experience, I judged that thm 
was no better {provision against these two im- 
pediments than faithfully to oommunioste to 
the public the little which 1 should myself have 
dkcovered, and to beg all well-inclined pein 
sons to proceed further by contributing, each 
one according to hk own inclination ai^ abiir 
ity, to the experiments which must be madCi 
and then to communicate to the public all the 
thingB which they might discover, in order 
that the last should commence where ^ pre- 
ceding had left off; and thus, by Joiniiig^^ 
gether the lives wd labours of 
collectively proceed much further 
one in particular could succeed in dohig; ; , : \ 
1 remarked also respecting experimei^, 
that they become so mu^ the more neeakiuiy 
the more one k advanced in luiowkik^ 
begin with it k better to make use . 

those which present themsdlkes igmtaihMIr 
to our senses, and of whidk we could not. te 
ignorant {nrovided that we r^Beeted 
little, ratter than to seek cut iliQae whieh are 
more rare and xeeosidite; tte teseqn of titk k 
that those winch are tofose 
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tis so long as we do not know the causes of the 
more common, and the fact that the circum- 
stances on which they depend are almost al- 
ways so particular and so minute that it is very 
difficult to observe them. But in this the order 
which i have followed is as follows: I have 
first tried to discover generally the principles 
or first causes of everything that is or that can 
be in the world, without considering anything 
that mi^t accomplish this end but God Him- 
self who has created the world, or deriving 
them from any source excepting from certain 
germs of truths which are naturally existent in 
our souls. After that I considered which were 
the primary and most ordinary effects which 
might be deduced from these causes, and it 
seems to me that in this way I discovered the 
heavens, the stars, an earth, and even on the 
earth, water, air, fire, the minerals and some 
other such things, which are the most common 
and simple of any that exist, and consequently 
the easiest to know. Then, when I wished to 
descend to those which were more particular, 
so many objects of various kinds presented 
themselves to me, that 1 did not tliink it was 
possible for the human mind to distinguish the 
forms or species of bodies which are on the 
earth from an infinitude of others which might 
have been so if it had been the will of God to 
place them there, or consequently to apply 
them to our use, if it were not that we arrive 
at the causes by the effects, and avail ourselves 
of many particular experiments. In subse- 
quently passing over in my mind all the ob- 
jects which have ever been presented to my 
senses, I can truly venture to say that I have 
not there observed anything which I could not 
easily explain by the principles which I had 
discovered. But 1 must also confess that the 
power of nature is so ample and so vast, and 
these principles are so simple and general, that 
I obs^ed hardly any particular effect as to 
which I could not at once recognise that it 
might be deduced from the principles in many 
different ways; and my greatest difficulty is 
usually to discover in which of these ways the 
effect does depend upon them. As to that, 1 do 
not know any other plan but again to try to 
find experiments of such a nature that their 
result is not the same if it has to be explained 
by one of the methods, as it would be if ex- 
plained by the other. For the rest, I have now 
reached apposition in which I discern, as it 
seems to me, sufficiently clearly what course 
must be adopted in order to make the majority 
experimaats which may conduce to car- 


ry out this end. But I also perceive that they 
are of such a nature, and of so great a number, 
that neither my hands nor my income, though 
the latter were a thousand times larger than 
it is, could suffice for the whole; so that just in 
proportion as henceforth I shall have the pow- 
er of carrying out more of them or less, shall I 
make more or less progress in arriving at a 
knowledge of nature. This is what I had prom- 
ised myself to make known by the Treatise 
which I had written, and to demonstrate in it 
so clearly the advantage which the public 
might receive from it, that 1 should induce all 
those wBo'liave the good of mankind at heart 
— ^that is to say, all those who are really virtu- 
ous in fact, and not only by a false smblance 
or by opinion — ^both to communicate to me 
those experiments that they have already car- 
ried out, and to help me in the investigation of 
those that still remain to be accomplished. 

But I have since that time found other rea- 
sons which caused me to change my opinion, 
and consider that I should indeed continue to 
put in writing all the things which I judged to 
be of importance whenever I discovered them 
to be true, and that I should bestow on them 
the same care as I should have done had I 
wished to have them printed. I did this be- 
cause it would give me so much the more 
occasion to examine them carefully (for there 
is no doubt that we always scrutinize more 
closely what we think will be seen by many, 
than what is done simply for ourselves, and 
often the things which have seemed true to me 
when I began to think about them, seemed 
false when I tried to place them on paper) ; and 
because 1 did not desire to lose any opportu- 
nity of benefiting the public if I were able to do 
so, and in order that if my works have any 
value, those into whose hands they will fall 
after my death, might have the power of mak- 
ing use of them as seems best to them. 1, how- 
ever, resolved that 1 should not consent to 
their being published during my lifetime, so 
that neither the contradictions and controver- 
sies to which they might possibly give rise, nor 
even the reputation, such as it might be, which 
they would bring to me, should give me any 
occasion to lose the time which I meant to set 
apart for my own instruction. For although it 
is true that each man is obliged to procure, as 
much as in him lies, the good of others, imd 
that to be useful to nobody is popularly speak- 
ing to be worthless, it is at the same time true 
that our cares should extend further than the 
present time, and that it is good to set aside 
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those things which may posably be adapted to 
bring profit to the living, when we have in 
view the accomplishment of other ends which 
will bring much more advantage to our de- 
scendants. In the same way I should much 
like that men should know that the little which 
I have learned hitherto is almost nothing in 
comparison with that of which I am ignorant, 
and with the knowledge of which I do not de- 
spair of being able to attain. For it is much the 
same with those who little by little discover 
the truth in the Sciences, as with those who, 
commencing to become rich, have less trouble 
in obtaining great acquisitions than they for- 
merly experienced, when poorer, in arriving at 
those much smaller in amount. Or we might 
compare them to the Generals of our armies, 
whose forces usually grow in proportion to 
their victories, and who require more leader- 
ship in order to hold together their troops after 
the loss of a battle, than is needed to take 
towns and provinces after haying obtained a 
success. For he really gives battle who at- 
tempts to conquer all the difficulties and er- 
rors which prevent him from arriving at a 
knowledge of the truth, and it is to lose a 
battle to admit a false opinion touching a mat- 
ter of any generality and importance. Much 
more skill is required in order to recover the 
position that one beforehand held, than is nec- 
essary to make great progress when one al- 
ready possesses principles which are assured. 
For myself, if I have succeeded in discovering 
certain truths in the Sciences (and I hope that 
the matters contained in this volume will show 
that I have discovered some), I may say tliat 
they are resultant from, and dependent on, 
five or six principal difficulties which I have 
surmounted, and my encounter with these I 
look upon as so many battles in which I have 
had fortune on my side. I will not even hesi- 
tate to say that I think I shall have no need to 
win more than two or three other victories 
similar in kind in order to reach the accom- 
plishment of my plans. And my age is not so 
advanced but that, in the ordinary course of 
nature, I may still have sufficient leisure for 
this end. But I believe myself to be so much 
the more bound to make the most of the time 
which remains, as I have the greater hope of 
being able to employ it well. And without 
doubt I should have many chances of being 
robbed of it, were 1 to publish the foundations 
of my Ph 3 r 8 ics; for though these are nearly all 
so evident that it is only necessary to under- 
stand thein in order to accept them, and al- 
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though there are none of them as to which I 
do not believe myself capable of giving demon- 
stration, yet because it is impossible that they 
should accord with all the various opinions of 
other men, 1 foresee that I should often be di- 
verted from my main design by the opposition 
which they would bring to birth. 

We may say that these contradictions might 
be useful both in making me aware of my er- 
rors, and, supposing that 1 had reached some 
satisfactory conclusion, in bringing others to a 
fuller understanding of my speculations; and, 
as many can see more than can a single man, 
they might help in leading others who from 
the present time may begin to avail themselves 
of my system, to assist me likewise with their 
discoveries. But though 1 recognise that I am 
extremely liable to err, and though I almost 
never trust the first reflections that 1 arrive at, 
the experience which I have had of the objec- 
tions which may be made to my system pre- 
vents my having any hope of deriving profit 
from them. For I have often had experience of 
the judgments both of those whom I have es- 
teemed as my friends, and of some others to 
whom I believed myself to be indifferent, and 
even, too, of some whose ill-feeling and envy 
would, I felt sure, make them endeavour to 
reveal what affection concealed from the eyes 
of my friends. But rarely has it happened that 
any objection has been made which I did not 
in some sort foresee, unless where it was some- 
thing very far removed from my subject. In 
this way hardly ever have I encountered any 
censor of my opinions who did not appear to 
me to be either less rigorous or less judicial 
than myself. And I certainly never remarked 
that by means of disputations employed by the 
Schools any truth has been discovered of which 
we were formerly ignorant. And so long as each 
side attempts to vanquish his opponent, there 
is a much more serious attempt to establish 
probability than to weigh the reasons on either 
side; and those who have for long been excel- 
lent pleaders are not for that reason the best 
judges. 

As to the advantage which others may re- 
ceive from the communication of my reflect 
tions, it could not be very great, inasmuch as 
I have not yet carried them so far as that it is 
not necessary to add many things before they 
can be brought into practice, I ibvek 1 
can without vanity say tibd; if anyone is ca- 
pable of doing this, it should be myself rather 
than another— not indeed that there may not 
be in the world many minds incomparably 
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BUpenor to my own^ but because no one causo 
well understand a thing and make it his own 
when learnt from another as when it is discov- 
ered for himself. As regards the matter in hand 
there is so much truth in this, that although I 
have often explained some of my opinions to 
persons of very good intelligence, who, while 
i talked to them appeared to understand them 
very clearly, yet when they recounted them I 
remarked that they had almost always altered 
them in such a manner that I could no longer 
acknowledge them as mine. On this account I 
am very glad to have the opportunity here of 
begging my descendants never to beheve that 
what is told to them proceeded from myself 
unless I have myself divulged it. And 1 do not 
in the least wonder at the extravagances at- 
tributed to all the ancient philosophers whose 
writings we do not possess, nor do 1 judge from 
these that their thoughts were very unreason- 
able, considering that theirs were the best 
minds of the time they lived in, but only that 
they have been imperfectly represented to us. 
We see, too, that it hardly ever happens that 
any of their disciples surpassed them, and 1 am 
sure that those who most passionately follow 
Aristotle now-a-days would think themselves 
happy if they had as much knowledge of na- 
ture as he had, even if this were on the condi- 
tion that they should never attain to any more. 
They are like the ivy that never tries to mount 
above the trees which give it support, and 
which often even descends again after it has 
reached their summit; for it appears to me that 
such men also sink again — ^that is to say, some- 
how render themselves more ignorant than 
they would have been had they abstained from 
study altogether. For, not content with know- 
ing all that is intelligibly explained in their 
author, they wish in addition to find in him the 
solution of many difficulties of which he ssLys 
nothing, and in regard to which he possibly 
had no thought at all At the same time their 
mode of philosophising is very convenient for 
those who have abilities of a very mediocre 
kind, for the obscurity of tbe distinctions and 
principles of which they make use, is the rea- 
son of tbm being able to talk of all things as 
boldly a$ though they really knew about them, 
and delsnd a& that they say against the most 
anbtle acid acute, without any one having the 
IhMas of convincing them to the contrary. In 
they seem to me like a blind man.wbo, in 
!^t on equal terms with one who 
sees/ ^uld have the latter to oome into the 
very dark cave. 1 may say, too, 


that it is in the interest of such people that I 
should abstain from publishing the principles 
of philosophy of which I make use, for, being 
so simple and evident as they are, 1 should, in 
publishing them, do the same as though I 
threw open the windows and caused daylight 
to enter the cave into which they have de- 
scended in order to fight. But even the best 
minds have no reason to desire to be acquaint- 
ed with these principles, for if they wish to be 
able to talk of evei^hing and acquire a repu- 
tation for learning, they will more readily at- 
tain their end by contenting themselves with 
the appeamnce of truth which may found 
in all sorts of things without much trouble, 
than in seeking for truth which only reveals 
itself little by little in certain spheres, and 
which, when others come into question, cnliges 
one to confess one's ignorance. If, hoT^ver, 
they prefer the knowledge of some small 
amount of truth to the vanity of seeming to be 
ignorant of nothing, which knowledge is doubt- 
less preferable, or they desire to follow a course 
similar to my own, it is not necessary that I 
should say any more than what I have already 
said in this Discourse. For if they are capable 
of passing beyond the point I have reached, 
they will also so much the more be able to find 
by themselves all that I believe myself to have 
discovered; since, not having examined any- 
thing but in its order, it is certain that wlmt 
remains for me to discover is in itself more 
difficult and more recondite than an 3 d:hing 
that I have hitherto been able to meet with, 
and they would have much less pleasure in 
learning from me than from themselves. Be- 
sides, the habit which they will acquire of 
seeking first things that are simple and then 
little by little and by degrees passing to others 
more difficult, will be of more use than could 
be all my instructions. For, as regards myself, 
I am persuaded that if from my youth up I had 
been taught all the truths of which I have since 
»>ught the demonstrations, if I had not had 
any difficulty m learning them, I should per- 
haps never have known any others, or at least 
I should never have acquir^ the habit or facil* 
ity which I think I have obtained, of ever find^ 
ing them anew, in inroportion as I set myself to 
seek for them. And, in a word, if there is any 
work at all which cannot be so weU achieyed 
by another as by him who has begtm iti it is 
tl^t at which I labour. . 

It is true as regards the expmments wMch 
tmy eouduce to this that om wm oould 
not possibly aocoifiididi all of th^ But yet 
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be oofuld not^ togood advaaxtoge, emfitoy oth^ 
hands than bis own, excepting those of arti- 
sans or persons of that kind whom he could 
pay, and whom the hope of gain — which is a 
very effectual incentive — ^mi^t cause to per- 
form with exactitude all the things they were di- 
rected to accomplish. As to those who, wheth- 
er by curiosity or desire to learn, might pos- 
sibly offer him their voluntary assistance, not 
only are they usually more ready with prom- 
ises than with performance, planning out fine 
sounding projects, none of which are ever real- 
ised, but they will also infallibly demand pay- 
ment for their trouble by requesting the ex- 
planation of certain difficulties, or at least by 
empty compliments and useless talk, which 
could not occupy any of the student’s time 
without causing it to be lost. And as to the 
experiments already made by others, even if 
they desired to communicate these to him — 
which those who term them secrets would 
never do — ^they are for the most part accom- 
panied by so many circumstances or superflu- 
ous matter, that it would be very difficult for 
him to disentangle the truth. In addition to 
this he would find nearly all so badly explained, 
or even so false (because those who carried 
them out were forced to make them appear to 
be in conformity with their principles), that if 
there had been some which might have been 
of use to him, they would hardly be worth the 
time that would be required in making the 
selection. So true is this, that if there were 
anywhere in the world a person whom one 
knew to be assuredly capable of discovering 
matters of the highest importance and those 
of the greatest possible utility to the public, 
and if for this reason all other men were eager 
by every means in their power to help him in 
reaching the end which he set before him, I do 
not see that they could do anything for him 
beyond contributing to defray the expenses of 
the experiments which might be requisite, or, 
for the rest, seeing that he was not deprived of 
his leisure by the importunities of anyone. 
But, in addition to the fact that I neither es- 
teem myself so highly as to be willing to prom- 
ise anything extraordinary, nor give scope to 
an imagination so vain as to conceive that the 
tmUic should interest itself greatly in my de- 
signs, I do not yet own a soul so as to be 
wiUingt&aecept from anyone whatever a favour 
which it might be supposed I did not merit 
AU those considerations taken together were, 
ihree ysfurs ago, the cause of my not desiring 
to publiA the iVeatise which 1 had on hand. 


and the reason Why I even formed ^ resolu- 
tion of not bringing to light during my life any 
other of so general a kind, or one by which the 
foundations of Physics could be understood. 
But since then two other reasons came into 
operation which compelled me to bring for- 
ward certain attempts, as 1 have done here, 
and to render to the public some account of my 
actions and designs. The first is that if I failed 
to do so, many who knew the intention 1 for- 
merly had of publishing certain writings, might 
imagine that the causes for which I abstained 
from so doing were more to my disadvantage 
than they really were; for although I do not 
care immoderately for glory, or, if I dare say 
so, although I even hate it, inasmuch as 1 
judge it to be antagonistic to the repose which 
I esteem above all other things, at the same 
time 1 never tried to conceal my actions as 
though they were crimes, nor have 1 used 
many precautions against being known, partly 
because I should have thought it damaging to 
myself, and partly because it would have 
given me a sort of disquietude which would 
again have militated against the perfect repose 
of spirit which 1 seek. And forasmuch as hav- 
ing in this way always held myself in a condi- 
tion of indifference as regards whether I was 
known or was not known, I have not yet been 
able to prevent myself from acquiring some 
sort of reputation, I thought that 1 should do 
my best at least to prevent myself from acquir- 
ing an evil reputation. The other reason which 
obliged me to put this in writing is that I am 
becoming every day more and more aUve to 
the delay which is being suffered in the demgn 
which 1 have of instructing myself, because of 
the lack of an infinitude of experiments, which 
it is impossible that I should perform without 
the aid of others: and although 1 do not flatter 
myself so much as to hope that the public 
should to any laxge decree participate in my 
interest, I yet do not wi^ to be found wanting^ 
both on my own account, and as one day liv- 
ing occasion to those who will survive me. of 
reproaching me for the fact that I mii^t 
left many matters in a much better condfilrkm 
than I have done, had I not too much 
ed to make them understand in what way 
could have contributed to the aeoompiSali- 
ment of my designs. 

And I thou^t that it was Ifo 

select certain mattos which wmM isot Jbe 
occasion for many eontroifersies, noryiA 
me to propound more primsi^ then I 
wii^, and whidi yet would suffice to allow a 
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pretty clear manifestation of what I can do 
and what I cannot do in the sciences. In this I 
cannot say whether I have succeeded or have 
not succeeded, and I do not wish to anticipate 
the judgment of any one by myself speaking of 
my writings; but I shall be very glad if they 
will examine them. And in order that they may 
have the better opportunity of so doing, 1 beg 
all those who have any objections to offer to 
take the trouble of sending them to my pub- 
lishers, so that, being made aware of them, I 
may try at the same time to subjoin my reply. 
By this means, the reader, seeing objections 
and reply at the same time, will the more 
easily judge of the truth; for I do not promise 
in any instance to make lengthy replies, but 
just to avow my errors very frankly if I am 
convinced of them; or, if I cannot perceive 
them, to say simply what I think requisite for 
the defence of the matters I have written, 
without adding the exposition of any new mat- 
ter, so that I may not be endlessly engaged in 
passing from one side to the other. 

If some of the matters of which I spoke in 
the beginning of the Dioptrics and Meteors 
should at first sight give offence because I call 
them hypotheses and do not appear to care 
about their proof, let them have the patience 
to read these in entirety, and I hope that they 
will find themselves satisfied. For it appears to 
me that the reasonings are so mutually inter- 
woven, that as the later ones are demonstrated 
by the earlier, which are their causes, the ear- 
lier are reciprocally demonstrated by the later 
which are their effects. And it must not be 
imagined that in this I commit the fallacy 
which logicians name arguing in a circle, for, 
since experience renders the greater part of 
these effects very certain, the causes from 
which I deduce them do not so much serve to 
prove their existence as to explain them; on 
the other hand, the causes are explained by the 
effects. And I have not named them hypothe- 
ses with any other object than that it may be 
known that while I consider myself able to 
deduce them from the primary truths which I 
explained above, yet I particularly desired not 
to do so, in order that certain persons may not 
for this reason take occasion to build up some 
extravagant philosophic system on what they 
take to be my principles, and thus cause the 
blame to be put on me. I refer to those who 
,&aagine that in one day they may discover all 
that Mupther has arrived at in twenty years of 
work, so soon as he has merely spoken to them 
words on the subject; while they 


are really all the more subject to err, and less 
capable of perceiving the truth as they are the 
more subtle and lively. For as regards the opin- 
ions that are truly mine I do not apologise for 
them as being new, inasmuch as if we consider 
the reasons of them well, I assure m3rself that 
they will be found to be so simple and so con- 
formable to common sense, as to apjjear less 
extraordinary and less paradoxical than any 
others which may be held on similar subjects. 
And I do not even boast of being the first dis- 
coverer of any of them, but only state that I 
have adopted them, not because they have 
been held *by others, nor because they have 
not been so held, but only because Reason has 
persuaded me of their truth. \ 

Even if artisiins are not at once able to\carry 
out the invention^ explained in the DiowricSj 
I do not for that reason think that it can be 
said that it is to be condemned; for, inasmuch 
as great address and practice is required to 
make and adjust the mechanism which I have 
described without omitting any detail, I should 
not be less astonished at their succeeding at 
the first effort than I should be supposing some 
one were in one day to learn to play the guitar 
with skill, just because a good sheet of musical 
notation were set up before him. And if I write 
in French which is the language of my country, 
rather than in Latin which is that of my teach- 
ers, that is because I hope that those who avail 
themselves only of their natural reason in its 
purity may be better judges of my opinions 
than those who believe only in the writings of 
the ancients; and as to those who unite good 
sense with study, whom alone I crave for my 
judges, they will not, I feel sure, be so partial 
to Latin as to refuse to follow my reasoning 
because I expound it in a vulgar tongue. 

For the rest, I do not desire to speak here 
more particularly of the progress which I hope 
in the future to make in the sciences, nor to 
bind myself as regards the public with any 
promise which I shall not with certainty be 
able to fulfil. But I will just say that I have re- 
solved not to employ the time which remains 
to me in life in any other matter than in en- 
deavouring to acquire some knowledge of na- 
ture, which shall be of such a kind that it will 
enable us to arrive at rules for Medicine more 
assured than those which have as yet been at- 
tained; and my inclination is so strongly op- 
posed to any other kind of pursuit, more es- 
pecially to those which can only be useful to 

^Doubtless the machine for the purpose of cut- 
ting lenses which Descartes so minutely describes. 
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some by being harmful to others, that if cer- 
tain circumstances had constrained me to em- 
ploy them, I do not think that I should have 
been capable of succeedii^. In so saying I 
make a declaration that I know very well can- 
not help me to make myself of consideration 


W 

in the woi4d, but to this end I have no deenre to 
attmn; and I shall fdways hold myself to be 
more indebted to those by whose favour I may 
enjoy my leisure without hindrance, tiian 1 
shall be to any who may offer me the most 
honourable portion in all the world. 
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MEDITATIONS 

ON THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


TO THE MOST WISE AND ILLUSTRIOUS THE DEAN AND 
DOCTORS OF THE SACRED FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 
IN PARIS 


The motive which induces me to present to 
you this Treatise is so excellent, and, when you 
become acquainted with its design, I am con- 
vin('ed that you will also have so excellent a 
motive for taking it under your protection, 
that I feel that I cannot do better, in order to 
render it in some sort acceptable to you, than in 
a few words to state what I have set myself to do. 

I have always considered that the two ques- 
tions respecting God and the Soul were the 
chief of those that ought to be demonstrated 
by philosophical rather than theological argu- 
ment. For although it is quite enough for us 
faithful ones to accept by means of kith the 
fact that the human soul does not perish with 
the body, and that God exists, it certainly 
does not seem possible ever to persuade infidels 
of any religion, indeed, we may almost say, of 
any moral virtue, unless, to begin with, we 
prove these two facts by means of the natural 
reason. And inasmuch as often in this life 
greater rewards are offered for vice than for 
virtue, few people would prefer the right to the 
useful, were they restrained neither by the fear 
of God nor the expectation of another life; and 
although it is absolutely true that we must be- 
lieve that there is a God, because we are so 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, and, on the 
other hand, that we must believe the Holy 
Scriptures tecause they come from God (the 
reason of this is, that, faith being a gift of God, 
He who gives the grace to cause us to believe 
other things can likewise give it to cause us to 
believe that He exists), we nevertheless could 
not place this argument before infidels, who 
might accuse us of reasoning in a circle. And, 
in truth, I have noticed that you, along with 
all the theologians, did not only a&m that the 


existence of God may be proved by the natural 
reason, but also that it may be inferred from 
the Holy Scriptures, that knowledge about 
Him is much clearer than that which we have 
of many created things, and, as a matter of 
fact, is so easy to acquire, that those who have 
it not are culpable in their ignorance. This in- 
deed appears from the Wisdom of Solomon, 
chapter xiii., where it is said they are 

not to be excused; for if their understanding was 
so great that they covld discern the world and the 
creatures^ why did they not rather find out the 
Lord thereof and in Romans, chapter i., it is 
said that they are ^^withovi excuse**; and again 
in the same place, by these words ^Hhat which 
may be known of God is manifest in them” it 
seems as though we were shown that all that 
which can be known of God may be made man- 
ifest by means which are not derived from 
anywhere but from ourselves, and from the 
simple consideration of the nature of our minds. 
Hence I thought it not beside my purpose to 
inquire how this is so, and how God may be 
more easily and certainly known than the 
things of the world. 

And as regards the soul, although many 
have considered that it is not easy to know its 
nature, and some have even dared to say that 
human reasons have convinced us that it would 
perish with the body, and that faith alone 
could believe the contrary, nevertheless, inas- 
much as the Lateran Council held under Leo 
X (in the eighth sesmon) oond^nns these ten- 
ets, and as Leo expresdy ordains Christiail 
philosophers to refute their arguments and to 
employ all their powers m making known the 
truth, 1 have ventured in this treatise to wor 
dertake the same task. 
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More than that, I am aware that the prind- 
pai reason which caiues many impious persons 
not to desire to believe that there is a God, and 
that the human soul is distinct from the body, 
is that they declare that hitherto no one has 
been able to demonstrate these two facts; and 
althou^ I am not of their opinion but, on the 
contrary, hold that the greater part of the 
reasons which have been brought forward con- 
cerning these two questions by so many great 
men are, when they are rightly understood, 
equal to so many demonstrations, and that it 
is almost impossible to invent new ones, it is 
yet in my opinion the case that nothing more 
useful can be accomplished in philosophy than 
once for all to seek with care for the best of 
these reasons, and to set them forth in so clear 
and exact a manner, that it will henceforth be 
evident to everybody that they are veritable 
demonstrations. And, hnally, inasmuch as it 
was desired that I should undertake this task 
by many who were aware that I had cultivated 
a certain Method for the resolution of difficul- 
ties of every kind in the Sciences — & method 
which it is true is not novel, since there is 
nothing more ancient than the truth, but of 
which they were aware that I had made use 
successfully enough in other matters of diffi- 
culty — have thought that it was my duty al- 
so to make trial of it in the present matter. 

Now all that 1 could accomplish in the mat- 
ter is contained in this Treatise. Not that I 
have here drawn together all the different rear 
sons which might be brought forward to serve 
as proofs of this subject: for that never seemed 
to be necessary excepting When there was no 
one single proof that was certain. But I have 
treated the first and principal ones in such a 
manner that I can venture to bring them for- 
ward as very evident and very certain demon- 
strations. And more than that, I will say that 
these proofs are such that I do not think that 
there is any way open to the human mind by 
whidi it can ever succeed in discovering better. 
For the importance of the subject, and the 
l^ory of God to which all this relates, constrain 
me to spesdc here somewhat more freely of my- 
self thw is my habit. Nevertheless, whatever 
Qcotainty and evidence I find m my reasons, I 
fsannot persuade myself that all the world is 
capable of und^standing th^. Stil4 i^et as in 
(S^metxy there are many demonstrations that 
been left to us by Archimedes, by Apd- 
by Pappus, and others, which are ac- 
by evmyone as perfectly certain and 
(because they clearly contain nothing 


which, considered by itself, is not very easy to 
understand, and as all through that which fol- 
lows has an exact connection with, and de- 
pendence on that which precedes), nevertheless, 
because they are somewhat len^hy, and de- 
mand a mind wholly devoted to their consider- 
ation, they are only taken in and understood 
by a very limited number of persons. Similarly, 
although I judge that those of which 1 here 
make use are equal to, or even surpass in cer- 
tainty and evidence, the demonstrations of 
Geometry, I yet apprehend that they cannot 
be adequately understood by many, both be- 
cause they aYe also a little lengthy anci depend- 
ent the one on the other, and principally be- 
cause they demand a mind wholly freeW prej- 
udices, and one which can be easily d^ached 
from the affairs of the senses. And, tituth to 
say, there are not so many in the worl^ who 
are fitted for metaphysical speculations as 
there are for those of Geometry. And more 
than that; there is still this difference, that in 
Geometry, since each one is persuaded that 
nothing must be advanced of which there is 
not a certain demonstration, those who are not 
entirely adept more frequently err in approv- 
ing what is false, in order to give the impres- 
sion that they understand it, than in refuting 
the true. But the case is different in philosophy 
where everyone believes that all is problemati- 
cal, and few give themselves to the search after 
truth; and the greater number, in their desire 
to acquire a reputation for boldness of thought, 
arrogantly combatthemostimportantoftruths. 

That is why, whatever force there may be 
in my reasonings, seeing they belong to philos- 
ophy, I cannot hope that they will have much 
effect on the minds of men, unless you extend 
to them your protection. But the estimation in 
which your Company is universally held is so 
great, and the name of Sobbonnis carries with 
it so much authority, that, next to the Sacred 
Councils, never has such deference been paid 
to the judgment of any Body, not only in what 
concerns the faith, but also in what regards 
human philosophy as well: ever 3 rone indeed 
believes that it is not possible to discover else- 
where more perspicacity and solidity, or more 
integrity and wisdom in pronoundng ju^ 
meut. For this reason 1 have no doubt t^i if 
you deign to take the trouble in the firat |4ace 
of correcting this work (for being consdmis 
not only of my infirmity, but also of my igno- 
rance, 1 should not dare to state that it yfm 
free from errors), and alter adding to it 
these things that are ISiCkmg to it, eompietir^^ 
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thos6 wfakb are imperfeeti and ycmrsdtveB tak- 
ing the trouUe to give a more ample explanar 
tion of those things which have need of it, or 
at least making me aware of the defects so that 
I may apiriiy myself to remedy them— when 
this is done and when finally the reasonings by 
which I prove that there is a God, and that the 
human soul differs from the body, shall be 
carried to that point of perspicuity to which I 
am sure they can be carried in order that they 
may be esteemed as perfectly exact demon- 
strations, if you deign to authorise your appro- 
bation and to render public testimony to their 
truth and certainty, I do not doubt, I say, that 
henceforward all the errors and false opinions 
which have ever existed regarding these two 
questions will soon be effaced from the minds 
of men. For the truth itself will easily cause all 
men of mind and learning to subscribe to your 
judgment; and your authority will cause the 
atheists, who are usually more arrogant than 

PREFACE TO 

I have already slightly touched on these two 
questions of God and the human soul in the 
Discourse on the Method of rightly conducting 
the Reason and seeking truth in the Sciences, 
published in French in the year 1637. Not that 
I had the design of treating these with any 
thoroughness, but only so to speak in passing, 
and in order to ascertain by the judgment of 
the readers how I should treat them later on. 
For these questions have always appeared to 
me to be of such importance that 1 judged it 
suitable to speak of them more than once; and 
the road which 1 follow in the explanation of 
them is so little trodden, and so far removed 
from the ordinary path, that I did not judge it 
to be expedient to set it forth at length in 
French and in a Discourse which might be 
read by everyone, in case the feebler minds 
should bdieve that it was p^mitted to them 
to attempt to follow the same path. 

But, having in this Discourse on Method 
begged ail those who have found in my writ- 
ings somewhat deserving of censure to do me 
the f avomr of acquidnting me with the grounds 
of it, nothing worthy of remark has i^n ob- 
jected to in them beyond two matters : to these 
two 1 wish hm to reply in a few words before 
undmtaking their miore detailed dhseussimi. 

The first objection is that it does not f dlow 
from the fact that the human mind reflecting 
on itself does not perceive itself to be otlm 
than a thing that tUnks, that its nature or its 


learned or judidous, to rid themsehes of their 
spirit of contradiction or lead them possibly 
themselves to defend the reasonings which 
they find being recdved as demonstrations by 
all persons of consideration, lest they appear 
not to imderstand them. And, finally, ail 
others will easily yield to such a mass of evi- 
dence, and there will be none who dares to 
doubt the existence of God and the real and 
true distinction between the human soul and 
the body. It is for you now in your singular 
wisdom to judge of the importance of the es- 
tablishment of such beliefs [you who see the 
disorders produced by the doubt of them].^ 
But it would not become me to say more in 
consideration of the cause of God and religion 
to those who have always been the most wor- 
thy supports of the Catholic Church. 

^When it is thought desirable to insert addi- 
tional reading from the French version, this will 
be indicated by the use of square brackets. 

THE READER 

essence consists only in its being a thing that 
thinks, in the sense that this word only ex- 
cludes all other things which might also be 
supposed to pertain to the nature of the soul. 
To this objection I reply that it was not my 
intention in that place to exclude these in ac- 
cordance with the order that looks to the truth 
of the matter (as to which I was not then deal- 
ing), but only in accordance with the order of 
my thought [perception]; thus my meaning 
was that so far as I was aware, I knew nothing 
clearly as belonging to my essence, excepting 
that 1 was a thing that thinks, or a thing that 
has in itself the faculty of thinking. But I shall 
show hereafter how from the fact that 1 know 
no other thing which pertains to my ess^ce, it 
follows that there is no other thing which really 
does belong to it. 

The second objection is that it does not fol- 
low from the fact that I have in myself the , 
idea of something more perfect than I am, ^t 
this idea is more perfect than I, and innoh VM 
that what is represented this idea mdsli; 
But 1 reply that in this term idea thexa is h^ 
something equivocal, for it xnay dther ^i^ 
taken materially, as an act of my 
ing, and in this sense it <»nnot be said it 
is more perfect than I ; or it may te 
jectively, as the thii^ wbicb Is i^preeent^ 
this act, which, altfaos^ emdo 
to enst outtide of my 
noito the less, be more bees^ 
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of its essence. And in following out this Trea- 
tise I shall show more fully how, from the sole 
fact that I have in myself the idea of a thing 
more perfect than myself, it follows that this 
thing truly exists. 

In addition to these two objections I have 
also seen two fairly lengthy works on this sub- 
ject, which, however, did not so much impugn 
my reasonings as my conclusions, and this by 
arguments drawn from the ordinary atheistic 
sources. But, because such arguments cannot 
make any impression on the minds of those 
who really understand my reasonings, and as 
the judgments of many are so feeble and irra- 
tional that they very often allow themselves 
to be persuaded by the opinions which they 
have first formed, however false and far re- 
moved from reason they may be, rather than 
by a true and solid but subsequently received 
refutation of these opinions, I do not desire to 
reply here to their criticisms in case of being 
first of all obliged to state them. I shall only 
say in general that all that is said by the athe- 
ist against the existence of God, always de- 
pends either on the fact that we ascribe to God 
affections which are human, or that we at- 
tribute so much strength and wisdom to our 
minds that we even have the presumption to 
desire to determine and understand that which 
God can and ought to do. In this way all that 
they allege will cause us no difficulty, provided 
only we remember that we must consider our 
minds as things which are finite and limited, 
and God as a Being who is incomprehensible 
and infinite. 

Now that I have once for all recognised and 
acknowledged the opinions of men, 1 at once 
begin to treat of God and the human soul, and 
at the same time to treat of the whole of the 
First Philosophy, without however expecting 
any praise from the vulgar and without the 


hope that my book will have many readers. 
On the contrary, I should never advise anyone 
to read it excepting those who desire to medi- 
tate seriously with me, and who can detach 
their minds from affairs of sense, and deliver 
themselves entirely from every sort of preju- 
dice. I know too well that such men exist in a 
very small number. But for those who, without 
caring to comprehend the order and connec- 
tions of my reasonings, form their criticisms on 
detached portions arbitrarily selected, as is the 
custom with many, these, I say, will not ob- 
tain much profit from reading this Treatise. 
And althbiigh they ^rhaps in severjal parts 
find occasion of cavilling, they can for all their 
pains make no objection wlfich is urgent or 
deserving of reply. T 

And inasmuch as I make no pronuse to 
others to satisfy them at once, and as I d(o not 
presume so much on my own powers as to be- 
lieve myself capable of foreseeing all that can 
cause difficulty to anyone, I shall first of all set 
forth in these Meditations the very considera- 
tions by which I persuade myself that I have 
reached a certain and evident knowledge of the 
truth, in order to see if, by the same reasons 
which persuaded me, I can also persuade oth- 
ers. And, after that, I shall reply to the objec- 
tions which have been made to me by persons 
of genius and learning to whom I have sent my 
M^itations for examination, before submit- 
ting them to the press. For they have made so 
many objections and these so different, that I 
venture to promise that it will be difficult for 
anyone to bring to mind criticisms of any con- 
sequence which have not been already touched 
upon. This is why I beg those who read these 
Meditations to form no judgment upon them 
unless they have given themselves the trouble 
to read all the objections as well as the replies 
which I have made to them. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SIX FOLLOWING MEDITATIONS 


In ihe first Meditation I set forth the reasons 
for which we may, generally speaking, doubt 
about aU things and especiaUy about material 
things, at least so long as we have no other foun- 
dations for the sciences than those which we have 
hitherto possessed. But although ihe utility of a 
Doubt which is so general does not at first ap- 
pear, it is at the same time very great, inasmuch 
m U delivers us from every kindof prejudice, and 
01^ out for us a very simple way by which the 
mind may dataeh Usdf from the senses; and finally 
at A imposmble for us ever to douU Btose 


things which we have once discovered to be true. 

In the second Meditation, mind, which mak- 
ing use of the liberty which pertains to it, takes 
for granted that all those things of whose existence 
it has the least doubt, are nonrexistent, recognises 
that it is however absolutely impossible that it 
does not itself exist. This point is likewise of the 
greatest moment, inasmuch as by this means a 
distinction is easily drawn between the things 
which pertain to mind — that is to say to the in- 
tellcclual nature — and those which pertain to 
body. 
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But because U may be that some expect firm 
me in this place a ^atement ofthereaeona eetab-- 
liehing the immortality of the sovly I fed ihal I 
should here make known to them (hat having 
aimed at writing nothing in ad this Treatise of 
which I do not possess very exact demonstratiom, 
I am obliged to follow a similar order to that 
made use of by the geometerSf which is to begin by 
pulling forward as premises aU those things upon 
which die proposition that we seek depends, b^ore 
coming to any conclusion regarding it Now the 
first and principal matter which is requisite for 
thoroughly understanding the immortality of the 
soul is to form the clearest possible conception of 
it, and one which will be entirely distinct from all 
the conceptions which we may have of body; and 
in this Meditation this has been done. In addi- 
tion to (his it is requisite that we niay be assured 
that all the things which we conceive dearly and 
distinctly are true in the very way in which we 
think them; and this could not be proved previ- 
ously to the Fourth Meditation. Further we must 
have a distinct conception of corporeal nature, 
which is given partly in this Second, and partly 
in the Fifth and Sixth Meditations. And finally 
we should conclude from all this, that those 
things which we conceive clearly and distinctly as 
being diverse substances, as we regard mind and 
body to be, are really substances essentially dis- 
tinct one from the other; and this is the conclusion 
of the Sixth Meditation. This is further con- 
firmed in this same Meditation by the fact that we 
cannot conceive of body excepting in so far as it is 
divisible, while the mind cannot be conceived of 
excepting as indivisible. For we are not able to 
conceive of the half of a mind as we can do of the 
smallest of all bodies; so that we see that not only 
are their natures different bul even in some re- 
spects contrary to one another. I have not however 
dealt further with this matter in this treatise, 
both because what I have said is sufficient to show 
clearly enough that the extinction of the mind 
does not follow from the corruption of the body, 
and also to give men the hope of another life after 
death, as also because the premises from which the 
immortality of the soul may be deduced depend 
on an elucidation of a complete system of Phys- 
ics. This would mean to establish in the first 
place that all substances generally — that is to say 
all things which cannot exist without being cre- 
ated by God — are in their nature incorruptible, 
and that they can never cease to exist unless God, 
in denying to them his concurrence, reduce them 
to nought; and secondly that body, regarded gen- 
erally, is a Substance, which is the reason why 
it also cannot peri^, but that the human body^ 


inasmuch as it differs from other bodies, is com- 
posed only of a certain configuration of members 
and of other similar accidents, while the human 
mind is not similarly composed of any accidents, 
but is a pure substance. For although all the 
accidents of mind be changed, although, for in- 
dance, it think certain things, will others, per^ 
ceive others, etc., despite aU this U does not 
emerge from these changes another mind: the 
human body on the other hand becomes a differ- 
ent thing from the sole fact that the figure or form 
of any of its portions is found to be changed. 
From this it follows that the human body may 
indeed easily enough perish, but the mind [or 
soul of man (/ make no distinction between 
them)] is owing to its nature immortal. 

In the third Meditation it seems to me that I 
have explained at sufficient length the principal 
argument of which I make use in order to prove 
the existence of God. But none the less, because I 
did not wish in that place to make tise of any 
comparisons derived from corporeal things, so as 
to withdraw as much as I could the minds of 
readers from the senses, there may perhaps have 
remained many obscurities which, however, will, 
I hope, be entirely removed by the Replies which 
I hem made to the Objections which have bemoet 
before me. Amongst others there is, for example, 
this one, ^*How the idea in us of a being supreme- 
ly perfect possesses so much objective reality 
[that is to say participates by representation in so 
many degrees of being and perfection\ that it 
necessarily proceeds from a cause which is abso- 
lutely perfect.*^ This is illustrated in these Replies 
by the comparison of a very perfect machine, the 
idea of which is found in the mind of some work- 
man. For as the objective contrivance of (his idea 
must have some cause, i.e. either the science of the 
workman or that of some other from wham he has 
received the idea, it is similarly impossible that 
the idea of God which is in us should not have 
God himself as its cause. 

In the fourth Meditation it is shown that all 
these things which we very clearly and distincUy 
perceive are true, and at the same time it is ex- 
plained in what the nature of error or falsity 
consists. This must of necessity be known bath 
for the confirmation of the preceding truths otnd 
for the better comprehension of those thaif^low. 
(But it must meanwhile he remarked that I do 
not in any way there treat of sin — that is to say 
of the error which is committed in the pursuit of 
good and evil, but only of that which arises in 
deciding between the true and the false. And / 
not intend to speak of matters pertaining to ^ 
FaiB^ or (he conduct of lifis, hut, only of ihnyo 





etumm ami nAi^ 

mem be hmm bm Ihe eek eH rf ffte UgU ef 
notore.) 

In ^ fi0i MedUaMm uifpoT^ 
e^BiSm iemplaiined, and in addition io this the 
emeteme^Oodis demenatraied by a new pro^ 
in wkkh there may poesibly be certain difficuUiee 
cdaoy bid the aolidion of theee will be eeen in (he 
Repliee io Ae Objections. Andfvriher I show in 
whBd sense it is true to say that the certainty of 
yemetrical demonstrations is itself dependent on 
the knowledge of Ood. 

FinaiUm, in the Sixth I distinguish theactionof 
(he understanding from (hat of the imagination; 
(he marks by which Ais distinction is made are 
described. I here show that the mind of man is 
rsaUy didinct from (he body, and cU the same 
time Aat the two are so closely joined together 
that they form^ so to speak, a single Aing. AU 


As errbrs wMA proomdfirmAe senmammn 
surveyed, wkHe the means of abiding Asm are 
demonstrated, and finally all the reasons from 
which we mcof deduce the existence sf material 
Aings are setforA. Not Adt Ijudgeihem io he 
very useful in estabUsking Aat which they proven 
A wit, Aat Aere is in trvA a world, Aat men 
possess bodies, and other such things which never 
have been doubted by anyone cf sense; but be- 
cause in considering these dosdy we come A see 
that they are neither so strong nor so evident ns 
those arguments which lead us A (he knowledge 
our mind and of Ood; so that these lastjnust be 
the most cerAin and most evident facts which can 
fall within the cognizance of the humo^ mind. 
And Ais is (he whole matter that I hammed A 
prove in these Meditations, for which reoaon I 
here omit A speak of many other ifu^iom unA 
whidi I dealt incidentaUy in this diwusew. 



M^IDITATIONS 

ON THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY IN WHICH THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD AND THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN MIND AND BODY 
ARE DEMONSTRATED 


MEDITATION I 

Of the things which may be brought within (he 
sphere of the doubtful. 

It is now s(Hne years since..! detected how 
many were the false beliefs that I had from my 
earliest youth admitted as true, and bow 
doubtful was everything I had since construct- 
ed on this basis; and from that time I was con- 
vinced that I must once for all seriously under- 
take to rid myself of all the opinions which I 
had formerly accepted, and commence to build 
anew from the foundation, if I wanted to es- 
tablish any firm and permanent structure in 
the sciences. But as this enterprise appeared to 
be a very great one, I waited until 1 had at- 
tained an age so mature that I could not hope 
that at any later date I should be better fitted 
to execute my design. This reason caused me 
to delay so long that I should feel that I was 
doing wrong were I to occupy in deliberation 
the time that yet remains to me for action. 
To-day, then, since very opportunely for the 
plan I have in view I have delivered my mind 
from every care [and am happily agitated by 
no passions] and since I have procured for my- 
self an assured leisure in a peaceable retire- 
ment, I shall at last seriously and freely address 
myself to the general upheaval of all my for- 
xneroiunions. 

Now for this object it is not necessary that 
I should fibow that ail of these are fsJse— -I 
fiball perhaps mver arrive at this end. But in- 
asmudi as reason alir^y persuades me that I 
ou|d^t no less carafdlly to withhold my assent 
fnmi matters which are not entnely certain 
and hnkd^ti^ tiian fresh those whi^ appear 
to memanifiMly to be false, if I am able to find 
in ^dbl reason to doubt, this wiQ 

to my ri^jec^ting the whole. And 
tor fliiiA it^ w& be reqidsite toat I 
Bhould catamine each in partiixdar, which 
wtnild 1m ah endless imdertskii^ 
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the fact that the destruction of the founda* 
tions of necessity brings with it the downfafi of 
the rest of the edifice, I shall only in the fiirst 
place attack those principles upon which all 
my former opinions rested. 

All that up to the present time I have ac- 
cepted as most true and certain I have learned 
either from the senses or through the senses; 
but it is sometimes proved to me that these 
senses are deceptive, and it is wiser not to 
trust entirely to any thing by which we have 
once been deceived. 

But it may be that although the senses 
sometimes deceive us concerning things whidi 
are hardly perceptible, or very far away, there 
are yet many others to be met with as to which 
we cannot reasonably have any doubt, al*- 
though we recognise them by their means. For 
example, there is the fact that I am here, seat^ 
ed by the fire, attired in a dressing gown, 
having this paper in my hands and other simi- 
lar matters. And how could I deny toat these 
hands and this body are mine, were it not 
haps that I compare myself to certain persmm, 
devoid of sense, whose cerebella are so toouUed 
and clouded by the violent vapours of \Mc1e, 
bile, that they constMitly assure us that they 
think they are kings when th^ are really quite 
poor, or that they are clothed in purple wbesn 
they are really without cov^ing, or who medt 
ine that they have an earth^ware head ' dr 
are nothing but pumpkins or are made 
glass. But they are mad, and I 
any the less insane were I to Mow 
so extravagant. ' 

At the same time I must r^nember that4 
am a man, and that consequently 1 am in^ 
habit of sleeping, and in my drea^ repieseiijt*- 
ing to myself the same things w scinetibniEis; 
even less probable things, toan do thoee lebo 
are insane in their waldag tkiomients. EllOw 
often has it faaf^wned to me that to the lUi^ 
I dreamt that pst1U(j8t» 
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place, that I wm dressed and seated near the 
fire, whilst in reality I was lying undressed in 
bed! At this moment it does indeed seem to me 
that it is with eyes awake that I am looking at 
this paper; that this head which I move is not 
asleep, that it is deliberately and of set pur- 
pose that I extend my hand and perceive it; 
what happens in sleep does not appear so clear 
nor so distinct as does all this. But in thinking 
over this I remind myself that on many occa- 
sions I have in sleep been deceived by similar 
illusions, and in dwelling carefully on this re- 
fiection I see so manifestly that there are no 
certain indications by which we may clearly 
distinguish wakefulness from sleep that I am 
lost in astonishment. And my astonishment is 
such that it is almost capable of persuading me 
that I now dream. 

Now let us assume that we are asleep and 
that all these particulars, e.g. that we open our 
eyes, shake our head, extend our hands, and so 
on, are but false delusions; and let us reflect 
that possibly neither our hands nor our whole 
body are such as they appear to us to be. At 
the same time we must at least confess that the 
things which are represented to us in sleep are 
like painted representations which can only 
have been formed as the counterparts of some- 
thing real and true, and that in this way those 
general things at least, i.e. eyes, a head, hands, 
and a whole body, are not imaginary things, 
but things really existent. For, as a matter of 
fact, painters, even when they study with the 
great^t skill to represent sirens and satyrs by 
forms the most strange and extraordinary, 
cannot give them natures which are entirely 
new, but merely make a certain medley of the 
members of different animals; or if their imagi- 
nation is extravagant enough to invent some- 
tMng so novel that nothing similar has ever 
before been seen, and that then their work 
represents a thing purely fictitious and abso- 
lutely false, it is certain all the same that the 
colours of which this is composed are neces- 
sarily real. And for the same reason, although 
these general things, to wit, [a body], eyes, a 
head, hands, and suc^ like, may be imaginary, 
we are bound at the same time to confess that 
there are at least some other objects yet more 
simple and more universal, which are real and 
true; and of these just in the same way as with 
certain real colours, all these images of thinp 
which dwell in our thou^ts, whether true and 
real or false and fantastic, are formed. 

, fl^ch a class of things plains corporeal 
geneial, and its ext^ the figure 


of extended things, their quantity or magni- 
tude and number, as also the place in which 
they are, the time which measures their dura- 
tion, and so on. 

That is possibly why our reasoning is not 
unjust when we conclude from this that Phys- 
ics, Astronomy, Medicine and all other sci- 
ences which have as their end the considera- 
tion of composite things, are very dubious and 
uncertain; but that Arithmetic, Geometry and 
other sciences of that kind which only treat of 
things that are very simple and very general, 
without taking great trouble to ^certain 
whether thtey are actually existent or pot, con- 
tain some measure of certainty and ad element 
of the indubitable. For whether I am awake 
or asleep, two and three together always form 
five, and the square can never have more than 
four sides, and it does not seem possible that 
truths so clear and apparent can be suspected 
of any falsity [or uncertainty]. 

Nevertheless I have long had fixed in my 
mind the belief that an all-powerful God exist- 
ed by whom I have been created such as I am. 
But how do I know that He has not brought it 
to pass that there b no earth, no heaven, no 
extended body, no magnitude, no place^ and 
that nevertheless [1 possess the perceptions of 
all these things and that] they seem to me to 
exist just exactly as I now see them? And, be- 
sides, as I sometimes imagine that others de- 
ceive themselves in the things which they 
think they know best, how do I know that I 
am not deceived every time that I add two and 
three, or count the sides of a square, or judge of 
things yet simpler, if anything simpler can be 
imagined? But possibly God has not desired 
that I should be thus deceived, for He is said 
to be supremely good. If, however, it b con- 
trary to His goodness to have made me such 
that I constantly deceive myself, it would also 
appear to be contrary to Hb goodness to per- 
mit me to be sometimes deceived, and never- 
theless I cannot doubt that He does permit 
this. 

There may indeed be those who would pre- 
fer to deny the existence of a God so powerful, 
rather than believe that all other things are 
uncertain. But let us not oppose them for the 
present, and grant that all that is here said of 
a God is a fable; nevertheless in whatever way 
they suppose that I have arrived at the state 
of i^ing that I have readied — ^whether they 
attribute it to fate or to accident, or make out 
that it b by a continual succession of ante- 
cedents, or by some other method-^ince to 
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err and decdve oneself is a defect, it is clear 
that the greater will be the probability of my 
being so imperfect as to deceive mysdf ever, 
as is the Author to whom they assign my origin 
the less powerful. To these reasons I have cer- 
tainly nothing to reply, but at the end 1 feel 
constrained to confess that there is nothing in 
all that I formerly believed to be true, of which 
I cannot in some measure doubt, and that not 
merely through want of thought or through 
levity, but for reasons which are very powerful 
and maturely considered; so that henceforth I 
ought not the less carefully to refrain from giv- 
ing credence to these opinions than to that 
which is manifestly false, if I desire to arrive 
at any certainty [in the sciences]. 

But it is not sufficient to have made these 
remarks, we must also be careful to keep them 
in mind. For these ancient and commonly held 
opinions still revert frequently to my mind, 
long and familiar custom having given them 
the right to occupy my mind against my in- 
clination and rendered them almost masters of 
my belief; nor will I ever lose the habit of de- 
ferring to them or of placing my confidence in 
them, so long as 1 consider them as they really 
are, i.c. opinions in some measure doubtful, as 
I have just shown, and at the same time highly 
probable, so that there is much more reason to 
believe in than to deny them. That is why I 
consider that 1 shall not be acting amiss, if, 
taking of set purpose a contrary belief, I allow 
myself to be deceived, and for a certain time 
pretend that all these opinions are entirely 
false and imaginary, until at last, having thus 
balanced my former prejudices with my latter 
[so that they cannot divert my opinions more 
to one side than to the other], my judgment 
will no longer be dominated by bad usage or 
turned away from the right knowledge of the 
truth. For 1 am assured that there can be nei- 
ther peril nor error in this course, and that I 
cannot at present 3 rield too much to distrust, 
since I am not considering the question of ac- 
tion, but only of knowledge. 

I shall then suppose, not that God who is 
supremely good and the fountain of truth, but 
some evil genius not less powerful than deceit- 
ful, has employed his whole energies in deceiv- 
ing me; I shall consider that the heavens, the 
earth, colours, figures, sound, and all other ex- 
ternal things are nought but the illusions and 
dreams of which this genius has availed him- 
self in order to lay traps for my credulity; I 
shall consider myself as having no hands, no 
^yes, no flei^, no blood, nor any senses, yet 
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falsely believing myself to possess all these 
thin^; I shall remain obstinately attached to 
this idea, and if by this means it is not in my 
power to arrive at the knowledge of any trutl^ 

I may at least do what is in my power {i.e. 
suspend my judgment], and with firm purpose 
avoid giving credence to any false tl^g, or 
being imposed upon by this arch deceiver, 
however powerful and deceptive he may be. 
But this task is a laborious one, and insensibly 
a certain lassitude leads me into the course of 
my ordinary life. And just as a captive who in 
sleep enjoys an imaginary liberty, when be be- 
gins to suspect that his liberty is but a dream, 
fears to awaken, and conspires with these 
agreeable illusions that the deception may be 
prolonged, so insensibly of my own accord I 
fall back into my former opinions, and I dread 
awakening from this slumber, lest the laborious 
wakefulness which would follow the tranquil- 
lity of this repose should have to be spent not 
in daylight, but in the excessive darkness of 
the difficulties which have just been discussed. 

MEDITATION II 

Of the Nature of the Human Mind; and that it ie 
more easily knoum than the Body, 

The Meditation of yesterday filled my mind 
with so many doubts that it is no longer in my 
power to forget them. And yet I do not see in 
what manner I can resolve them; and, just as 
if I had all of a sudden fallen into very deep 
water, I am so disconcerted that 1 can neither 
make certain of setting my feet on the bottom, 
nor can I swim and so support myself on the 
surface. 1 shall nevertheless make an effort and 
follow anew the same path as that on which I 
yesterday entered, i.e. I shall proceed by set- 
ting aside all that in which the least doubt 
could be supposed to exist, just as if I had dis- 
covered that it was absolutely false; and I shall 
ever follow in this road until I have met with 
something which is certain, or at least, if I can 
do nothing else, until I have learned for cer- 
tain that there is nothing in the world that is 
certain. Archimedes, in order that he might 
draw the terrestrial globe out of its place, and 
transport it elsewhere, demanded only that 
one point should be fixed and immoveable; hi 
the same way I shall have the ri^t to conceive 
high hopes if I am happy enough to discover 
one thi^ only which is certain and indu):^ 
table. 

1 suppose, then, that ail the things that I see 
are false; 1 persuade myself that nothing has 
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existed of all that my falladous mmnory 
]:e$>resents to me. I eoosider that 1 possess no 
senses; 1 ima^ne that body, figure, extension, 
movement and place are but the fictions of my 
mind. What, then, can be esteemed as true? 
Perhaps nothing at all, unless that there is 
nothing in the world that is certain. 

But how can I know there is not something 
diffarent from those things that I have just 
considered, of which one cannot have the 
sH^test doubt? Is there not some God, or 
some other being by whatever name we call it, 
who puts these reflections into my mind? That 
is not necessary, for is it not possible that I am 
capable of prc^ucing them myself? 1 myself, 
am I not at least something? But 1 have al- 
ready denied that 1 had senses and body. Yet 
1 hesitate, for what follows from that? Am I so 
dependent on body and senses that 1 cannot 
exist without these? But I was persuaded that 
there was nothing in all the world, that there 
was no heaven, no earth, that there were no 
minds, nor any bodies: was I not then likewise 
persuaded that 1 did not exist? Not at all; of a 
surety I myself did exist since 1 persuaded my- 
self of something [or merely because 1 thought 
of something]. But there is some deceiver or 
other, very powerful and very cunning, who 
ever employs his ingenuity in deceiving me. 
Then without doubt I exist also if he deceives 
me, and let him deceive me as much as he will, 
he can never cause me to be nothing so long as 
I think that I am something. So that after 
having reflected well and carefully examined 
all things, we must come to the definite con- 
dusion that this proposition: I am, 1 exist, is 
necessarily true each time that I pronounce it, 
or that 1 mentally conceive it. 

But I do not yet know clearly enough what 
Z am, 1 who am certain that 1 am; and hence 
I must be careful to see that I do not impru- 
dently take some other object in place of my- 
self, and thus that I do not go astray in respect 
of ^is knowledge that I hold to the most 
certain and most evident of dl that I have 
formerly learned. That is why 1 shall now con- 
sider anew what 1 believed myself to be before 
I embarked upon these last reflections; and of 
my fonner opinions I shall withdraw all that 
mifi^t even in a small degree be invalidated by 
^ leascms which I have just brou^t forward, 
la order that there may be nothi^ at all left 
^ absdutely certain and indubi- 

then did I formerly bdieve myself to 
M !|7jKiou^ I believed mysdlf to be a 


man. But what is a man? Shall I say a reason* 
able animal? Certainly not; for then I should 
have to inquire what an animal is, and what is 
reasonable; and thus from a angle question 1 
should insensibly fall into an infinitude of 
others more difficult; and I should not wish to 
waste the little time and leisure remaining to 
me in trying to unravel subtleties like these. 
But I shall rather stop here to consider .the 
thou^ts which of themselves spring up in my 
mind, and which were not inspir^ by any- 
thing beyond my own nature alone when 1 
applied myself to the consideration of my be- 
ing. In the*first place, then, I consic^ed my- 
self as having a face, hands, arms, ana all that 
system of members composed of bmes and 
flesh as seen in a corpse which I desigi^ted by 
the name of body. In addition to this I con- 
sidered that I was nourished, that I walked, 
that I felt, and that I thought, and I referred 
all these actions to the soul : but I did not stop 
to consider what the soul was, or if I did stop, 
I imagined that it was something extremely 
rare and subtle like a wind, a flame, or an ether, 
which was spread throughout my grosser parts. 
As to body I had no manner of doubt about its 
nature, but thought I had a very clear knowl- 
edge of it; and if I had desired to explain it ac- 
cording to the notions that I had then formed 
of it, I should have described it thus: By the 
body I understand all that which can be de- 
fined by a certain figure: something which can 
be confined in a certain place, and which can 
fill a given space in such a way that every 
other body will be excluded from it; which can 
be perceived either by touch, or by sight, or by 
hearing, or by taste, or by smell: which can be 
moved in many ways not, in truth, by itself, 
but by somet^ng which is foreign to it, by 
which it is touched [and from which it receives 
impressions]: for to have the power of self- 
movement, as also of feeling or of thinking, I 
did not consider to appertain to the nature of 
body: on the cont^y, I was rather astonished 
to find that faculties similar to than existed in 
some bodies. 

But what am I, now that I suppose that 
there is a certain genius whidb is extremely 
powerful, and, if I may say so, malicious, who 
employs all his powers in deceiving me? Oah I 
afiBrm that I possess the least of all those 
things which I have just said pertain to the 
nature of body? I pause to consider, I revdve 
all these things in my mind, and 1 find none of 
which 1 cans^y that it pertains to me. It would 
be tedioOs to stop to enumerate tibem. SM m 
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aay is m ms? WIpkt of Butritlon or 

wa&iiig fiM nii^tionedlt But if it is so 
that I bkve no body it is lUso true that 1 oan 
nather mJk nor take nourielmient. Another 
attribute is sensaticm. But <»ie cannot feel 
wi&out body, and besides I have thought I 
perorived many things during sleep that 1 
recognised in my waking moments as not hav- 
ing been experienced at all. What of thinking? 
1 find here that thought is an attribute that 
belongs to me; it alone cannot be separated 
from me. 1 am, I exist, that is certain. But how 
often? Just wten I think; for it might possibly 
be the case if I ceased entirely to think, that 
1 should likewise cease altogetW to exist. I do 
not now admit anything which is not necessa- 
rily true: to speak accurately I am not more 
than a thing which thinks, that is to say a 
mind or a soul, or an understanding, or a rea- 
son, which are terms whose significance was 
formerly unknown to me. I am, however, a real 
thing and really exist; but what thing? 1 have 
answered: a thing which thinks. 

And what more? I shall exercise my ima^- 
nation [in order to see if 1 am not something 
more]. I am not a collection of members which 
we call the human body: 1 am not a subtle air 
distributed through these members, 1 am not a 
wind, a fire, a vapour, a breath, nor anything 
at all which I can imagine or conceive; because 
I have assumed that all these were nothing. 
Without chan^ng that supposition I find that 
I only leave myself certain of the fact that I 
am somewhat. But perhaps it is true that these 
same things which 1 supposed were non-exist- 
ent because they are unknown to me, are really 
not different from the self which I Imow. 1 am 
not sure about this, I shall not dispute about 
it now; I can only give judgment on things 
that are known to me. I know that 1 exist, and 
1 inquire what 1 am, I whom I know to exist. 
But it is certain that the knowledge of my 

existence taken in its i»ecise significance does 
not di^end on thk^ whose existence is not 
yet known to me; consequently it does not de- 
pend on those which I can feign in imagina- 
tion. And indeed the very term feign in ima|^ 
natkm iuov^to me my arror, for I really do 
thfe: i| i losage myself a something, rince to 
hniNSlhi iA nothing else than to contemplate 
or mage ci a corporeal thing. But I 
Already know to certain that 1 am, and that it 
these iqpetldpg 

r^te to the isstum 


For thk reason I see deariy that I to ve as Stile 
reason to say, ‘‘1 shall sttoidate my iniegiiia^ 
tion in order to know more distinctly, wtot I 
am,” than if I were to say, *'1 am julw 
and 1 perceive somewhat that is real and trde^ 
but because I do not yet perceive it <Ssttiidly 
enough, I shall go to sleep of eiqpress puipoaef 
so that my dreams may represmt the p^cep- 
tion with greatest truth and evktooe.” 
thus, 1 know for certain that nothing of M 
that I can understand by means ei my imagi- 
nation belongs to this knowledge whic^ I have 
of myself, and that it is necessary to recall the 
mind from this mode of thought with the ut- 
most diligence in order that it may be able to 
know its own nature with perfect distinctness. 

But what then am I? A thing which thinks. 
What is a thing which thinks? It is a thing 
which doubts, understands, [conceives], af- 
firms, denies, wills, refuses, which alsoimaipnies 
and feels. 

Certainly it is no small matter if all these 
things pertain to my nature. But why should 
they not so pertain? Am I not that b^g who 
now doubts nearly everything, who neverthe- 
less understands certain things, who affirms 
that one only is true, who denies all the others, 
who desires to know more, is averse from being 
deceived, who imagines many things, some- 
times indeed despite his will, and who per- 
ceives many likewise, as by the intervention of 
the bodily organs? Is there nothing in ril th» 
which is as true as it is certain that I exist, 
even though 1 should always sleep and though 
he who has given me being emi^oyed i^Bl his 
ingenuity in deceiving me? Is thm likewise 
any one of these attributes whidi can be dis- 
tinguiriied from my thou^hti or which might 
be said to be separated from myself? For it is 
so evident of itself that it is I who doubts,, who 
understands, and who desires, that there is m, 
reason here to add anything to explain it* And 
I have certainly the power of imagining liloe*; 
wise; for although it may topp^ ^as 1 
ly supposed) that none ei the things vUirilijIv 
imagine are true, nev^ihriess this p(^^^ ^ 
imagining does not cease to be really ' 

and it forms part of my thought, ilnally, I am. 
the same who feels, that is to say, wto |MVr 
crives certain things, as by the organs aieiais, 
since in truth 1 see light, I hear noiae, l in 
heat. But it will be said that these pbaMgyto 
are false and that 1 am drea3sdog..£0t iwi;.' 
still it is at least quite <totaaa that it to 
me that I see Itot i hear 

fed heat. That cannot be 
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ing it is what is in me called feeling; and used 
in this precise sense that is no other thing than 
thinking. 

From this time I begin to know what I am 
with a little more clearness and distinction 
than before; but nevertheless it still seems to 
mCi and X cannot prevent myself from think- 
ing, that corporeal things, whose images are 
framed by thought, which are tested by the 
senses, are much more distinctly known than 
that obscure part of me which does not come 
under the imagination. Although really it is 
very strange to say that 1 know and under- 
stand more distinctly these things whose exist- 
ence seems to me dubious, which are unknown 
to me, and which do not belong to me, than 
others of the truth of which I am convinced, 
which are known to me and which pertain to 
my real nature, in a word, than m3rself . But I 
see clearly how the case stands : my mind loves 
to wander, and cannot yet suffer itself to be 
retained within the just limits of truth. Very 
good, let us once more give it the freest rein, so 
that, when afterwards we seize the proper 
occasion for pulling up, it may the more easily 
be regulated and controlled. 

Let us begin by considering the commonest 
matters, those which we believe to be the most 
distinctly comprehended, to wit, the bodies 
which we touch and see; not indeed bodies in 
general, for these general ideas are usually a 
Uttle more confused, but let us consider one 
body in particular. Let us take, for example, 
this piece of wax: it has been taken quite 
freshly from the hive, and it has not yet lost 
the sweetness of the honey which it contains; 
it still retains somewhat of the odour of the 
flowers from which it has been culled; its col- 
our, its figure, its size are apparent; it is hard, 
cold, easily handled, and if you strike it with 
the finger, it will emit a sound. Finally all the 
things which are requisite to cause us distinct- 
ly to recognise a body, are met with in it. But 
notice that while I speak and approach the fire 
what remained of the taste is exhaled, the 
smdl evaporates, the colour alters, the figure 
is destroyed, the size increases, it becomes 
liquid, it heats, scarcely can one handle it, and 
when one strikes it, no sound is emitted. Does 
the same wax remain after this change? We 
must confess that it remains; none would 
judjiBS otherwise. What then did I know so dis- 
m this piece of wax? It could certainly 
be niothmg of all that the senses brought to my 
since all these things which fail under 
ipBiifc' smeUj sighti touch, and hearing, are 


found to be changed, and yet the same wax 
remains. 

Perhaps it was what I now think, viz. that 
this wax was not that sweetness of honey, nor 
that agreeable scent of flowers, nor that par- 
ticular whiteness, nor that figure, nor that 
sound, but simply a body which a little while 
before appeared to me as perceptible under 
these forms, and which is now perceptible un- 
der others. But what, precisely, is it that I 
imagine when I form such conceptions? Let us 
attentively consider this, and, abstracting from 
all that does not belong to the wax, let us see 
what remains. Certainly nothing re|nains ex- 
cepting a certain extended thing whilh is flexi- 
ble and movable. But what is the meaning of 
flexible and movable? Is it not that Bimagine 
that this piece of wax being round is capable of 
becoming square and of passing from a square 
to a triangular figure? No, certainly i\ is not 
that, since I imagine it admits of an infinitude 
of similar changes, and I nevertheless do not 
know how to compass the infinitude by my 
imagination, and consequently this conception 
which I have of the wax is not brought about 
by the faculty of imagination. What now is 
this extension? Is it not also unknown? |For it 
becomes greater when the wax is melted, great- 
er when it is boiled, and greater still when the 
heat increases; and I should not conceive 
[clearly] according to truth what wax is, if I 
did not think that even this piece that we are 
considering is capable of receiving more vari- 
ations in extension than I have ever imagined. 
We must then grant that I could not even 
understand through the imagination what this 
piece of wax is, and that it is my mind alone 
which perceives it. I say this piece of wax in 
particular, for as to wax in general it is yet 
clearer. But what is this piece of wax which 
cannot be understood excepting by the [under- 
standing or] mind? It is certainly the same that 
I see, touch, imagine, and finally it is the same 
which I have always believed it to be from the 
beginning. But what must particularly be ob- 
served is that its perception is neither an act 
of vision, nor of touch , nor of imagination, and 
has never been such although it may have ap- 
peared formerly to be so, but only an intuition 
of the mind, which may be imperfect and con- 
fused as it was formerly, or clear and distinct 
as it is at present, according as my attention is 
more or less directed to the elements which are 
found in it, and of which it is composed. 

Yet in the meantime I am greatly aston- 
ished when I consider [the great feebleness of 
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mindl and its proneness to fall [insensibly] mto 
error; for although without giving expression 
to my thoughts 1 consider all this in my own 
mind, words often impede me and 1 am almost 
deceived by the terms of ordinary language. 
For we say that we see the same wax, if it is 
present, and not that we simply judge that it 
is the same from its having the same colour 
and figure. From this I should conclude that 1 
knew the wax by means of vision and not 
simply by the intuition of the mind; unless by 
chance 1 remember that, when looking from a 
window and sa 3 ring I see men who pass in the 
street, I really do not see them, but infer that 
what 1 see is men, just as 1 say that I see wax. 
And yet what do I see from the window but 
hats and coats which may coyer automatic 
machines? Yet I judge these to be men. And 
similarly solely by the faculty of judgment 
which rests in my mind, I comprehend that 
which I believed I saw with my eyes. 

A man who makes it his aim to raise his 
knowledge above the common should be 
ashamed to derive the occasion for doubting 
from the forms of speech invented by the vul- 
gar; I prefer to pass on and consider whether I 
had a more evident and perfect conception of 
what the wax was when 1 first perceived it, and 
when I believed I knew it by means of the ex- 
ternal senses or at least by the common sense 
as it is called, that is to say by the imaginative 
faculty, or whether my present conception is 
clearer now that I have most carefully exam- 
ined what it is, and in what way it can be 
known. It would certainly be absurd to doubt 
as to this. For what was there in this first per- 
ception which was distinct? What was there 
which might not as well have been perceived 
by any of the animals? But when I distinguish 
the wax from its external forms, and when, 
just as if 1 had taken from it its vestments, I 
consider it quite naked, it is certain that al- 
though some error may still be found in my 
judgment, 1 can nevertheless not perceive it 
thus without a human mind. 

But finally what shall 1 say of this mind, 
that is, of m3n9elf, for up to this point I do not 
admit in myself anything but mind? What 
then, I who seem to perceive this piece of wax 
so distinctly, do I not know myself, not only 
with much more truth and certainty, but also 
with much more distinctness and clearness? 
For if I judge that the wax is or exists from the 
fact that I see it, it certainly follows much 
more dearly that I am or that 1 enst myself 
from the fact that I eee it. For it may be that 


wh at 1 see is not really wax, it may also that 
I do not possess eyes with which to see any* 
thing; but it cannot be that when I see, or (for 
I no lon^r take account of the distinction) 
when I think I see, that I myself who thjbak am 
nought. So if I judge that the wax exists from 
the fact that I touch it, the same thing will fol- 
low, to wit, that 1 am; and if I judge that my 
imagination, or some other cause, whatever it 
is, persuades me that the wax exists, I shall 
still conclude the same. And what 1 have here 
remarked of wax may be applied to all other 
things which are external to me [and which are 
met with outside of me]. And further, if the 
[notion or] perception of wax has seemed to me 
clearer and more distinct, not only after the 
sight or the touch, but also after many other 
causes have rendered it quite manifest to me, 
with how much more [evidence] and distinct- 
ness must it be said that 1 now know myself, 
since all the reasons which contribute to the 
knowledge of wax, or any other body whatever, 
are yet better proofs of the nature of my mind! 
And there are so many other things in the 
mind itself which may contribute to the eluci- 
dation of its nature, that those which depend 
on body such as these just mentioned, hardly 
merit being taken into account. 

But finally here 1 am, having insensibly re- 
verted to the point 1 desired, for, since it is now 
manifest to me that even bodies are not, prop- 
erly speaking, known by the senses or by the 
faculty of imagination, but by the understand- 
ing only, and since they are not known from 
the fact that they are seen or touched, but 
only because they are understood, I see clearly 
that there is nothing which is easier for me to 
know than my mind. But because it is difficult 
to rid oneself so promptly of an opinion to 
which one was accustomed for so long, it will 
be well that I should halt a little at this point, 
so that by the length of my meditation 1 may 
more deeply imprint on my memory this new 
knowledge. 

MEDITATION III 

Of Qod: that He exists 

I shall now close my eyes, I shall stop my 
ears, I shall call away all my senses, I shaB 
efface even from my thoui^tsafl the images hC 
corporeal things, or at lesub (for that is ha^% 
posrible) I shall esteem them as vain and 
and thus hdding converse only with 
and considermg my own nature, I diaB 
little by little to reaidi a bettear loimvledge w 
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<v^ 

iSQ«df . 1 m a tl^ wt tt^nka, il^t is to say, 
19M doi&l% that knows a few 

tyiDgs^ that fa ignomt ol many [that loves^ 
}uit6s]| &at wilb, that desires, that also 
imag^iies perceives; for as I remarked be- 
fore, although the things which I perceive and 
imagitie are perhaps nothing at all apart from 
me and in themselves, I am nevertheless as- 
mued that these modes of thought that I call 
peroe^Ons and imaginations, inasmuch cmly 
aalh^ are modes of thought, certainly reside 
{a^ are met with] in me. 

And in the little that 1 have just said, I 
tiunk I have summed up all that 1 really know, 
or at le^ all that hitherto I was aware that I 
knew. In order to try to extend my knowledge 
further, I shall now look around more carefully 
and see whether I cannot still discover in my- 
self someother things which I have not hitherto 
p^cSiVed. 1 am certain that I am a thing which 
tibinks; but do 1 not then likewise know what 
fa requinte to render me certain of a truth? 
Cm*tainly in this first knowledge there fa noth- 
ieg that assures me of its truth, excepting the 
dear and distinct perception of that which I 
state, which would not i^eed suffice to assure 
me t^t what I say fa true, if it could ever hap- 
pen that a thing which 1 conceived so clearly 
and distinctly could be false; and accordingly 
it seems tome that already 1 can establish as a 
general rule that all thiz^ which I pa'ceive 
yery dearly and very distinctly are true. 

At the same tame 1 have before received and 
eefadtted many things to\!ie very certain and 
mamfest, whidzyet I afterwards recognised as 
Isdng 4ubious. What then were these things? 
lEhey: were the earth, sky, stars and all other 
l^ldibs I Eji^nehe^ed by means of the 
CmsSam, Bet what did I cleairly [and distinctly] 
j^^sedvs in them? Nothing more than that the 
{iM»^tfa6u|^tsof these things were presented 
to my mind. And not even now do I cteiy that 
Aese ideas are met with in me. But there was 
yet thing which I afihmed, and which, 

. 0 #ii% to Ihe haUt yrhich I had formed of be- 
lievhig it, I thought ^ perodved very clearly, 
afahough truth I did not perceive it at all, 
to w^^st tbore wmre objects outside of me 
imn^j^hiidi these ideas proceeded, and to 
. were entirely siimlar. A^ it was 

tfaat I erred, or, perehanoe my judg- 
was correct, this was not due to any 
arfalBg from my perception. 

' . anytl^ very simple and 

sfbm d arfahmetie or ggsometry 


ktoeonsidemitlc^ that two and 
gethor made five, and other thingsof the 
wme not these present to my mind so efaaii% 
as to enable me to affirm that they were true? 
Certainly if I judged that dnee such mattm 
could be doubM, this would not have been^so 
for any other reason than that it came istomy 
mind that perhaps a God might have endowed 
me with such a nature that I may have been 
deceived even concerning Miigs which seemed 
to me most manifest. But every time that ttds 
preconceived opinion of the sovereign power of 
a God pregepts itself to my thought, I am con- 
strained to confess that it fa easy to Hi|i, if He 
wishes it, to cause me to err, even in matters in 
which I believe myself to have the bw evi- 
dence. And, on the other hand, always wb^ I 
direct my attention to things which I mlieve 
myself to perodve very clearly, I am per- 
suaded of their truth that 1 let myself break 
out into words such as these: Let who will de- 
ceive me. He can never cause me to be nothing 
while I think that I am, or some day cause it to 
be true to say that I have never b^, it bdng 
true now to say that I am, or that two and 
three make more or less than five, or any such 
thing in which I see a manifest ccmtraffiction. 
And, certainly, since I have no reason to be* 
lieve that there fa a God who fa a deodver, and 
as I have not yet satisfied myself that there fa 
a God at all, the reason for doubt whi<ffi de- 
pends on this opioion alone fa very sli^t, and 
so to speak metaphysical. But in order to be 
able altogether to remove it, I must inquire 
whether there fa a God as soon as the ocottdon 
presents itsdf ; and if I find that there fa a Qod^ 

I must also inquire whether He may bea de- 
ceiver; for without a knowledge of these two 
truths 1 do not see that I can ever be certain d 
anything. 

And in order that I may have an opportur 
nity of ii^uiring into this in an orderly way 
[without interrupting the order of meditatioSL 
which I have propos^ to myself, and which# 
little by little to pass firom the notions whiefaX: 
find first of all in my mind to those X 
diaJi later on discover in it] it fa requisite l&lA 
I dbould here divide my though# 
kinds, and that I ikoifid eoni^r in whkk IilA 
ttmw * yinrf. ihtfe is, Biifiii1rtfi|tj"titiifih * 

or wror to be found. ^ my aema 

ao to epeak, imagBB of the thiagHt and to tiMM 
alone ia tiie title *‘idea^' firepatiy iq^idied; 
amples are my tiiougbk of o >400 or of a 
mera, of heaven, of aawgel, 






Vox 

#oi]|^ 1 Alwitya percsem^^fi^^ 
as the subieet the aetiw (tf my mbdf yet by 
tUs action I always add sometlb^ ebe to the 
idea which I have of that thing; and cS the 
thoufl^ts of this kind some are o^ed volitions 
or affections^ and others judgments. 

Now as to what concerns ideas, if we con- 
sider them only in themselves and do not re- 
late tfaetn to ar^^ung else be^nd themsel ves, 
they cannot properly speaking be false; for 
whether I imagine a goat or a chimera, it is not 
less true that I imagine the one than the other. 
We must not fear likewise that falsity can en- 
ter into will and into affections, for althou^ Z 
may desire evil things, or even things that 
never existed, it is not &e less time that I de- 
sire them. Thus there remains no more than 
the judgments which we make, in which I 
must talte the greatest care not to deceive my- 
self. But the principal error and the common- 
est which we may meet with in them, consists 
in my judging that the ideas which are in me 
are similar or conformable to the things which 
are^ outside me; for without doubt if I con- 
sidei^ the ideas only as certain modes of my 
thoughts, without tr 3 dng to relate them to 
aii;;^ing beyond, they could scarcely give me 
material for error. * * * 

But among these ideas, some appear to me 
to be innate, some adventitious, and others to 
be formed [or invented] by myself; for, as I 
have the power of understanding what is called 
a thing, or a truth, or a thoi^tn it appears to 
me that 1 hold this power from no other source 
than my own nature. But if 1 now hem: some 
sound, if I see the sun, or feel heat, I have 
hitherto judged that these sensations proceed- 
ed frem certain things that exist outside of me; 
and finally it a|^)ears to me that sirens, hippo- 
gryphs, the like> are formed out of my own 

mind. Ifut again I mey possiUy persuade my- 
sirif .that.i^^ these idieaB are of the nature of 
tboiie.which 1 term adventitious, or else that 
they a^ealt innate, or all fictitious: for I have 
imt yet ctoly (fis^vered their true oriig^. 

And;^y p^ task in this place is to 
ideas wl^h appear 
to W from certain objects that are 

are the reasons whidi cause 
me to ii^ tibmn fflmikr to these objects. Zt 
sei^mdeed in the first place that Z am taugl^ 
this by nature; secondly, Z experi- 
ence indoyrnff that these ideas do not d^end 
W my.wi^ tiierefore on inyself— -for they 
oftg^fgaw^ tibsmaetves to my mad in spite 


of my wilL Just now, for iastanee; e^mther I 
will or wfaetiier Z do not.wiU, Z feid itat^jand 
thus Z persuade myself that thu fading, or at 
least tl^ idea ci heat, is produced inme by 
something which is different from me, ie. by 
the heat of the fire near which Z sit. Aj^ noth- 
ing seems to me more obvious than to judge 
that this object im|snnts its likeness tsAlm 
than anything else upon me. 

Now Z must discover whether these, proof C| 
are sufficiently st^rong and convinemg., Wwi 1 
say that Z am so mtruoted by nature, 1 merely 
mean a certain at^ntaneous indmd^ whii^ 
impels me to believe in this connection, and 
not a natural light which makes me reoogniae 
that it is true. But these two things are very 
different; for Z cannot doubt that whi^ 
natural light causes me to believe to be true, 
as, for example, it has shown me that Z am 
from the fact that Z doubt, or other facts of the 
same kind. And Z possess no other faculty 
whereby to distinguish truth from falsdiood, 
which can teach me that what this light shows 
me to be true is not really true, and no oih^ 
faculty that is egually trustworthy. But cs far 
as [apparently] natur^ impulses areconoemed, 
Z have frequentiy ranarked, when Z had to 
make active choice betwe^ virtue and vice, 
that they often enough led me torthe part that 
was worse; and this is why Z do not see apy 
reason for following them in what rogsfds tru& 
and error. 

And as to the other reason, which ^ 
these ideas must proceed from objectsxiiqt^e 
me, since they do not depend on my w^ J4o 
not find it any the more oonvindBg; For just Hid 
these imputo of which Z have spofe^ Si^ 
found in me, notwitfastanffing that tkey do jost 
always concur with my wtil, so 
is in me some faculty fitted to produce 
ideas without the assistance of any external 
things, even thou^ it is not yet known by 
me; just as, apparently, they have 
ways been found in me during sleep. 
tiie aid of any external objects. 

And finally, thouid^ they did proceed fz^ 
objects different from myii^, it is not a neneir 
sary consequence that they should nssniide. 
these. On the contrary, Z have notitwd 
many cases there was a great differsnee,.!^ 
tween the object and its idea. Z S]iri, |<wegfU^ 
pie, two coxz^iletriy divew idw 
my mind; the one derives tie erii^lcgea^ 
senses, and shookl bepU^ anlkeestagg^ 
adventitious klogsi snoor^jB^ to. this idea tbn 
sun seems to be 
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is <ferived from aBtronomical reasonings, i.e. is 
elicited from certain notions that are innate in 
me, or else it is formed by me in some other 
manner; in accordance with it the sun appears 
to be several times greater than the earth. 
These two ideas cannot, indeed, both resemble 
the same sun, and reason makes me believe 
that the one which seems to have originated 
directly from the sun itself, is the one which is 
most dissimilar to it. 

All this causes me to believe that imtil the 
present time it has not been by a judgment 
that was certain [or premeditated], but only 
by a sort of blind impulse that I believed that 
things existed outside of, and different from 
me, which, by the organs of my senses, or by 
some other method whatever it might be, con- 
veyed these ideas or images to me [and im- 
printed on me their similitudes]. 

But there is yet another method of inquiring 
whether any of the objects of which I have 
ideas within me exist outside of me. If ideas 
are only taken as certain modes of thought, 1 
recognise amongst them no difference or in- 
equality, and all appear to proceed from me in 
the same maimer; but when we consider them 
as images, one representing one thing and the 
other another, it is clear that they are very 
different one from the other. There is no doubt 
that those which represent to me substances 
are something more, and contain so to speak 
more objective reality within them [that is to 
say, by representation participate in a higher 
degree of being or perfection] than those that 
simply represent modes or accidents; and that 
idea again by which 1 understand a Supreme 
God, eternal, infinite, [immutable], omniscient, 
omnipotent, and Creator of all things which are 
outside of Himself, has certainly more objec- 
tive reality in itself than those ideas by which 
finite substances are represented. 

Now it is manifest by the natural light that 
there must at least be as much reality in the 
efficient and total cause as in its effect. For, 
pray, whence can the effect derive its reality, 
if not from its cause? And in what way can 
this cause communicate this reality to it, un- 
less it possessed it in itself? And from this it 
Mlows, not only that something cannot pro- 
ceed from nothing, but likewise that what is 
more perfect — ^that is to say, which has more 
reality within itself — cannot proceed from the 
^ lees perfect. And this is not only evidently true 
effects which possess actual or formal 
neafittyv but also of the ideas in which we con- 
’ rmsAy what is turned objective reality. 


To take an example, the stone winch has not 
yet existed not only cannot now commence to 
be unless it has b^n produced by something 
which possesses within itself, either formally 
or eminently, all that enters into the composi- 
tion of the stone [i.e. it must possess the same 
things or other more excellent things than 
those which exist in the stone] and heat can 
only be produced in a subject in which it did 
not previously exist by a cause that is of an 
order [degree or kind] at least as perfect as 
heat, and so in all other cases. But further, 
the idea of heat, or of a stone, cannot |exist in 
me unless it has been placed within^ me by 
some cause which possesses within it at least 
as much reality as that which 1 conceive to 
exist in the heat or the stone. For although 
this cause does not transmit anything W its 
actual or formal reality to my idea, we must 
not for that reason imagine that it is necessa- 
rily a less real cause; we must remember that 
[since every idea is a work of the mind] its na- 
ture is such that it demands of itself no other 
formal reality than that which it borrows from 
my thought, of which it is only a mode [i.e. a 
manner or way of thinking]. But in order ^hat 
an idea should contain some one certain objec- 
tive reality rather than another, it must with- 
out doubt derive it from some cause in which 
there is at least as much formal reality as this 
idea contains of objective reality. For if we 
imagine that something is found in an idea 
which is not found in the cause, it must then 
have been derived from nought; but however 
imperfect may be this mode of being by which 
a thing is objectively [or by representation] in 
the understanding by its idea, we cannot cer- 
tainly say that this mode of l^ing is nothing, 
nor, consequently, that the idea derives its 
origin from nothing. 

Nor must I imagine that, since the reality 
that I consider in these ideas is only objective, 
it is not essential that this reality should be 
formally in the causes of my ideas, but that it 
is sufficient that it should be found objectively. 
For just as this mode of objective existence 
pertains to ideas by their proper nature, so 
does the mode of formal existence pertain to 
the causes of those ideas (this is at least true 
of the first and principal) by the nature pecul- 
iar to them. And although it may be the case 
that one idea gives birth to anotl^ idea, that 
cannot continue to be so indefinitely; for in the 
end we must reach an idea whose cause shall 
be, so to speak, an archet 3 rpe, in whidi 
whole reality for perfection] which is, s^to 
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speak, objectively [or by representation] in 
these ideas is contained formally [and really]. 
Thus the light of nature causes me to know 
clearly that the ideas in me are like [pictures 
or] images which can, in truth, easily fall short 
of the perfection of the objects from which 
they have been derived, but which can never 
contain anything greater or more perfect. 

And the longer and the more carefully that 
I investigate these matters, the more clearly 
and distinctly do I recognise their truth. But 
what am I to conclude from it all in the end? 
It is this, that if the objective reality of any 
one of my ideas is of such a nature as clearly 
to make me recognise that it is not in me either 
formally or eminently, and that consequently 
I cannot m 3 rself be the cause of it, it follows 
of necessity that I am not alone in the world, 
but that there is another being which exists, or 
which is the cause of this idea. On the other 
hand, had no such an idea existed in me, 1 
should have had no sufficient argument to con- 
vince me of the existence of any being beyond 
myself; for I have made very careful investiga- 
tion everywhere and up to the present time 
have been able to find no other ground. 

But of my ideas, beyond that which repre- 
sents me to myself, as to which there can here 
be no difficulty, there is another which repre- 
sents a God, and there are others representing 
corporeal and inanimate things, others angels, 
others animals, and others again which repre- 
sent to me men similar to myself. 

As regards the ideas which represent to me 
other men, or animals, or angels, I can however 
easily conceive that theymight be formed by 
an admixture of the other ideas which I have 
of myself, of corporeal things, and of God, 
even although there were apart from me nei- 
ther men, nor animals, nor angels, in all the 
world. 

And in regard to the ideas of corporeal ob- 
jects, I do not recognise in them anything so 
great or so excellent that they might not have 
possibly proceeded from myself; for if I con- 
sider them more closely, and examine them in- 
dividually, as I yesterday examined the idea 
of wax, I find that there is very little in them 
which 1 perceive clearly and distinctly. Magni- 
tude or extension in length, breadth, or depth, 
I do so perceive ; also figure whidi results from 
a termination of this extension, the edtuation 
which bodies of different figure preserve in re- 
lation to one ano&er , and movement or change 
of situation; to which we may also add sub- 
stance, duration ajid numbed. As to other 


things such as lig^t, colours, squuiIb, sc^ts, 
tastes, heat, cold and the other tac^e quali- 
ties, they are thought by me with so much 
obscurity and confusion that I do not even 
know if they are true or false, i.e. whetiaer the 
ideas which I form of these qualities are actu- 
ally the ideas of real objects or not [or whether 
they only represent chimeras which cannot ex- 
ist in fact]. For althou^ I have before re- 
marked that it is only in judgments that fal- 
sity, properly speaking, or formal falsity, can be 
met with, a certain material falsity may never- 
theless be found in ideas, i.e. when these ideas 
represent what is nothing as thou^ it were 
something. For example, the ideas which 1 
have of cold and heat are so far from clear and 
distinct that by their means I cannot tell 
whether cold is merely a privation of heat, or 
heat a privation of cold, or whether both are 
real qualities, or are not such. And inasmuch 
as [since ideas resemble images] there cannot 
be any ideas which do not appear to represent 
some things, if it is correct to say that cold is 
merely a privation of heat, the idea which 
represents it to me as something real and posi- 
tive will not be improperly termed false, and 
the same holds good of other similar ideas. 

To these it is certainly not necessary that I 
should attribute any author other than my- 
self. For if they are false, i.e. if they represent 
things which do not exist, the light of nature 
shows me that they issue from nought, that Is 
to say, that they are only in me in so far as 
something is lacking to the perfection of my 
nature. But if they are true, nevertheless 
cause they exhibit so little reality to me that I 
cannot even clearly distinguish the thing rep- 
resented from non-being, I do not see any rea- 
son why they should not be produced by my- 
self. 

As to the clear and distinct idea which I 
have of corporeal things, some of them seem 
as though I might have derived them from the 
idea which 1 possess of myself, as those which 
I have of substance, duration, number, and 
such like. For [even] when 1 think that a sfone 
is a substance, or at least a thing capable of 
existing of itself, and that I am a substance 
also, although 1 conceive that 1 am a thing 
that thinks and not one that is extended; and 
that the stone on the other hand is an extended 
thing which does not think, and that thus 
there is a notable diffi^renoe between the two 
conceptions— they sem, x^ij^rthtiees, tC 
in this, that both r^presen^ euln^^ 
same way, when I perceive that I mm 
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and Airtto reooikd; that I have in f&nner 
tames exiated, and when I Femember that I 
have varioua thoog^bto of which I can recogniee 
the number, 1 acquire ideas of duration and 
number which I can afterwards transfer to any 
that I please. But as to all the other 
quah^ of which the ideas of corporeal things 
m tsmipoBdif to wit, extension, figure, situa- 
thm and mot^, it is true that they are not 
formafly in me, since I am only a thing that 
thhdos; but because they are merely certain 
mote of substance [and so to speak the vest- 
ments under which corporeal substance ap- 
pears to us] and because I mysdf am also a 
substance, it would seem that they mi^t be 
contained in me eminently. 

Hence there remains oi^y the idea of Gk)d, 
concerning which we must consider whether it 
is something which cannot have proceeded 
from me myself. By the name God 1 under- 
stand a substance that is infinite [eternal, im- 
mutable], independent, all-knowing, all-power- 
fid, and by which I my^ and ever^hi^ else, 
if anything else does exist, have b^ created. 
Now all these characteristics are such that the 
more diligently 1 attend to them, the less do 
they ai^pear capable of proceeding from me 
alone; hence, from what has been already said, 
we must conclude that God necessarily exists. 

For althou^ the idea of substance is within 
me owing to the fact that 1 am substance, 
aeverthdess 1 should not have the idea of an 
iUi&iite substance — since 1 am finite — ^if it had 
not piroceeded from some substance which was 
vmitiA^ infinite. 

I imagine that I do not perceive 
^ isl&pte a true idea, but only by the ne- 

ef the finite, just as 1 perceive repose 
ami darioieBS by &e negation of movemmit 
Md df &|^t; for, cm the contrary, I see that 
liuid^ ismaDif^^ reality in infinite sub- 

ntaaice thm in ^te, and therefore that in 
aooto wiqf^ 1 have in me the notion of the infi- 
^te eai^ than the Snite->to wit, tibe notion 
if God before tiiat of myself. For how would it 
that 1 shoidd know that I doubt 
and iemet ^t is to say, that somelhing ta 
fapfidpl toine, and that I am not quite pmfect, 
I had within me exme iia» uf a Being 
mmwphtM thanmysetf, in comparison lirith 
:H|dbiieh I Aoifid reeoptiae the defiesehcaas oi my 
tehire? 

Aild we cannot say that this idea of God is 
tiiat oonaequentiy 
f S|^:dejdve it from nooi^t {i.e. that poestfaly 
W'f&M in me beoauae I am impeiiMh aa 1 


have jma add it tte heat, 

cold and other aui^ things; Ifor^ on tiier opb- 
timr, as tbia idea is imy etear aid 
contains Within it more objective reality than 
any other, there can be none which is of itseH 
more true, nor any in which there can be less 
suspicion of falsehood. The idea, I say, of t^ 
Being who is absolutely perfect and Infinite, is 
entirely true; for although, perhaps, we can 
imagine that such a Being does not exist, we 
cannot nevertheless imagine that His idea rep- 
resents nothing real to me, as I have said of tlm 
idea oftkfid. This idea is also veAr clear and 
distinct; since all that 1 ccmoeiverclearly and 
distinctly of the real and the true, md of what 
conveys some perfection, is in its entirety ccm- 
tained in this idea. And this does n^t cease to 
be true althoud^ I do not compreh^d the in- 
finite, or though in God there is am infinitude of 
things which 1 cannot comprehend, nor possi- 
bly even reach in any way by thouj^t; for it is 
of the nature of the infinite that my natur^ 
which is finite and limited, should not compre- 
hend it; and it is sufficient that I should under- 
stand this, and that I should judge that all 
things which I clearly perceive and m^diich I 
know that there is some perfection, ^d pos- 
sibly likewise an infinitude of properties of 
whkh I am ignorant, are in God formally or 
eminently, so that the idea which 1 have ci 
Him may become the most true, most clear, 
and most distinct of all the ideas that are in 
my mind. 

But possibly I am something more than I 
sui^se myself to be, and perhaps all those 
perfections which I attribute to God are in 
some way potentially in me, although th^y do 
not yet disdose themselves, or issue in action. 
As a matter of fact I am already sensible that 
my knowledge increases [and perfects itself] 
little by little, and I see nothhig which can 
prevent it from increaeing more a^ more Into 
infinitude; nof'do 1 see, after it has thus been 
increased [or perfected], anything to prevwat 
my being able to acquire by its memis ail 
other perfections of the Divine nrtime; aoir 
finally why the power Z have of acqmrbgldE^ 
perfectiQns, if really ddsts in me, di^mot 
suffice to produce the ideas of tiietn^ 

At the same time 1 reoogmae that tins can- 
not be. For, in the first pla^, althous^ it ware 
true that every day my knowledge acquired 
new degrees of perfecti<m, and that there were 
in my nature many things potentially whicii 
are not yet there actually, nevertfaalew fluae 
do not' pertam to lor'aaate'jl^ 
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sma^ert to] tliialdeci 1 have of 

God m xvlte tfam » 

[but in 18 p^eamt fealty aetoal- 

ly]; ^ ^ Mailible tdkm of imperfectioii 
in my Wwledge that it increases little by 
little* And further, idtfaoui^ my knowledge 
grows mcare and more, nevertheless I do not for 
that reason believe that it can ever be actually 
infi^te, sinoe it can never reach a point so hi^ 
that it will be unable to attain to any greater 
increase. But I understand God to be actually 
infinite, so that He can add nothing to Hk 
supreme perfection. And finally I perceive that 
the objective being of an idea cannot be pro- 
duced by a being that exists potentially only, 
which properly speaking is nothing, but only 
by a being which is formal or aqtu^. 

To spe^ the truth, I see imtfaing in all that 
I have just said which by the li^t of nature is 
not manifest to anyone who desires to think 
attentively on the subject; but when I slightly 
relax my attention, my mind, finding its vision 
somewhat obscured and, so to speak, blinded by 
the images of sensible objects, I do not easily 
recollect the reason why the idea that I possess 
of a being more perfect than I, must neces- 
sarily have been placed in me by a being which 
is really more perfect; and this is why I wish 
here to go on to inquire whether I, who have 
this idea, can exist if no such being exists. 

And I ask, from whom do 1 then derive my 
existence? Pwhaps from myself or from my 
parents, or from some other source less perfect 
than God; for we can imagine nothing more 
perfect ttm God, or even as perfect as He is. 

But [were I independent of every other and] 
were 1 myself the author of my being, 1 should 
doubt nothing and I should deore nothing, and 
fizudly no perfection would be laddng to me; 
for I should, have bestowed on myself every 
perfection of whidi I Assessed any idea and 
ahcHdd thusbeQod. And it must not be imag- 
ing that those thdngB that are lacking to me 
are perhaps more, difficult of attainment than 
those^^^ I ndready possess; for, on the con* 
i trary, it is quite evident that it was a matter cl 
; lapch fteater difficulty to bring to pass that 
f I, iiiat is to say, a thing or a substance that 
tlu]dcs;^:^diouM einergb .<ntt of nothing, than it 
be to attain to the knowledge of many 
of which I am ignorant, and which ore 
tibe lioddenis of thinking substance. 
Butit iaeiear that if I had of mys^ possessed 
thk imtiw pe^ of whi(^ 1 have just 
spolwltb^is tosay, if lhad been thesfu^or 
M I dundd not at least 


have denied 

more easy to aAKiuiie {to wit, inaiiy 
knowledge of a^ch my nature is desfitiite}; 
nor should I have deprived myself of any it 
the things contained in the idea whtdb X tma 
of God, because there are none of them wfaieh 
seem to me especially difficult to acquire; and 
if there were any that were more difficult to 
acquire, they would certainly appear to me to 
be such (supposing I myself were the origin of 
the other things which I possess) since I should 
discover in them that my powers were limited. 

But though I assume that perhaps I have 
always exist^ just as I am at present, neither 
can 1 escape the force of this reasoning, and 
imapne that the conclusion to be drawn from 
this is, that I need not seek for any author of 
my existence. For all the course of my life may 
be divided into an infinite number of parts, 
none of which is in any way dependent on the 
other; and thus from the fact that 1 was in 
existence a short time ago it does not foUow 
that I must be in existence now, unless some 
cause at this instant, so to speak, produces me 
anew, that is to say, conserves me. It is as a 
matter of fact perfectly clear and evident to 
all those who consider with attention the na^ 
ture of time, that, in order to be conserved in 
each moment in which it endures, a substance 
has need of the same power and action as 
would be necessa^ to produce and create it 
anew, supposing it did not yet exist; so that 
the light of nature shows us clearly that the 
distinction between creation and conservation 
is solely a distinction of the reason. 

All that 1 thus require here is that I should 
interrogate myself, if I wish to know whetto 
I possess a power which is capable of bringing 
it to pass that 1 who now am shall still in 
the future; for since I am nothing but a thiak«> 
ing thing, or at least since thus far it is only 
this portion of myself which is precisrity in 
question at present, if such a power did rerido 
in me, I should certainly be consciatta of it* 
But I am conscious of nothing of the kmd, end 
by this I know clearly that I dependmeoans 
being different from m;y^lf . 

Possibly, however, this being on wbkh X 
pend is not that which I call Qodt Wi t 
created either by my parents m 
cause less perfect than God. this eeuniot W 
because, as I have just said, it is 0^ 

dent that there must beat lesot 
ity in the cause as in the dXoet*, and Ijm iifine 
1 am a thinkiiig thing, and mmota m Urn M 
God witlnn mA 
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tmae assigned to my existence, it must be 
allowed that it is likewise a thinking thing and 
that it possesses in itself the idea of all the per* 
fections which 1 attribute to God. We may 
again inquire whether this cause derives its 
origin from itself or from some other thing. 
For if from itself, it follows by the reasons be- 
fore brought forward, that this cause must it- 
self be God; for since it possesses the virtue of 
self-existence, it must also without doubt have 
the power of actually possessing all the perfec- 
tions of which it has the idea, that is, all those 
which I conceive as existing in God. But if it 
derives its existence from some other cause 
than itself, we shall again ask, for the same 
reason, whether this second cause exists by it- 
self or through another, until from one step to 
^another, we finally arrive at an ultimate cause, 
which will be God. 

And it is perfectly manifest that in this there 
can be no regression into infinity, since what is 
in question is not so much the cause which 
formerly created me, as that which conserves 
me at the present time. 

Nor can we suppose that several causes may 
have concurred in my production, and that 
from one 1 have received the idea of one of the 
perfections which I attribute to God, and from 
another the idea of some other, so that all these 
perfections indeed exist somewhere in the uni- 
verse, but not as complete in one unity which 
is God. On the contrary, the unity, the sim- 
plicity or the inseparability of all things which 
are in God is one of the principal perfections 
which I conceive to be in Him. And certainly 
the idea of this unity of all Divine perfections 
cannot have been placed in me by any cause 
from which I have not likewise received the 
ideas of all the other perfections; for this cause 
could not make me able to comprehend them 
as joined together in an inseparable unity 
without having at the same time caused me in 
some measure to know what they are [and in 
some way to recognise each one of them]. 

Finally, so far as my parents [from whom it 
appears 1 have sprung] are concerned, although 
aU that I have ever been able to believe of 
them were true, that does not make it follow 
tkat it is they who conserve me, nor are they 
even the authors of my being in any sense, in 
so far as I am a thinking being; since what they 
did was m^ly to implwt certain dispositions 
in that matter in which the self — ^i.e. the mind, 
/iKdneh alone 1 at present identify with myself 
to exist. And thus there 
in their regard, but we 


must of necessity conclude from the fact alone 
that I exist, or that the idea of a Being su- 
premely perfect — ^that is of God — is in me, 
that the proof of God’s existence is grounded 
on the highest evidence. 

It only remains to me to examine into the 
manner in which I have acquired this idea 
from God ; for I have not received it through 
the senses, and it is never presented to me un- 
expectedly, as is usual with the ideas of sensi- 
ble things when these things present them- 
selves, or seem to present themselves, to the 
external^oi'gans of my senses; nor is it likewise 
a fiction of my mind, for it is not in iiy power 
to take from or to add anything to it ;\and con- 
sequently the only alternative is that i w innate 
in me, just as the idea of myself is innam in me. 

And one certainly ought not to \ find it 
strange that God, in creating me, placed this 
idea within me to be like the mark of the work- 
man imprinted on his work; and it is likewise 
not essential that the mark shall be something 
different from the work itself. For from the 
sole fact that God created me it is most prob- 
able that in some way he has placed his image 
and similitude upon me, and that I perceive 
this similitude (in which the idea of God is 
contained) by means of the same faculty by 
which I perceive myself — ^that is to say, when 
I reflect on myself 1 not only know that 1 am 
something [imperfect], incomplete and depend- 
ent on another, which incessantly aspires 
after something which is better and greater 
than myself, but I also know that He on whom 
1 depend possesses in Himself all the great 
things towards which 1 aspire [and the ideas 
of which I find within myself], and that not in- 
definitely or potentially alone, but really, ac- 
tually and intoitely; and that thus He is God. 
And the whole strength of the argument which 
I have here made use of to prove the existence 
of God consists in this, that 1 recognise that it 
is not possible that my nature should be what 
it is, and indeed that I should have in myself 
the idea of a God, if God did not veritably 
exist — ^a God, I say, whose idea is in me, i«e. 
who possesses all those supreme perfections of 
which our mind may md^ have some idea 
but without imderstanding them all, who is 
liable to no errors or defect [and who has none 
of all those marks which denote imperfection]. 
From this it is manifest that He cannot be a 
deceiver, since the light of nature teaches us 
that fraud and deception necessarily proceed 
from some defect. 

But before 1 examine this matter with mme 


, by ipqe deemed 
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care, and pass on to the connderation of other 
truths which may be derived from it, it seems 
to me right to pause for a while in order to 
contemplate God Himself, to ponder at leisure 
His marvellous attribute, to consider, and 
admire, and adore, the beauty of this light so 
resplendent, at least as far as the strength of 
my mind, which is in some measure dazzled by 
the sight, will allow me to do so. For just as 
faith teaches us that the supreme felicity of the 
other life consists only in this .contemplation 
of the Divine Majesty, so we continue to learn 
by experience that a similar meditation, though 
incomparably less perfect, causes us to enjoy 
the greatest satisfaction of which we are ca- 
pable in this life. 

MEDITATION IV 

Of the True and the False, 

I have been well accustomed these past days 
to detach my mind from my senses, and 1 have 
accurately observed that there are very few 
things that one knows with certainty respect- 
ing corporeal objects, that there are many 
more which are known to us respecting the 
human mind, and yet more still regarding God 
Himself; so that I shall now without any diffi- 
culty abstract my thoughts from the consider- 
ation of [sensible or] imaginable objects, and 
carry them to those which, being withdrawn 
from all contact with matter, are purely in- 
telligible. And certainly the idea which 1 pos- 
sess of the human mind inasmuch as it is a 
thinking thing, and not extended in length, 
width and depth, nor participating in an 3 rthing 
pertaining to body, is incomparably more dis- 
tinct than is the idea of any corporeal thing. 
And when 1 consider that 1 doubt, that is to 
say, that 1 am an incomplete and dependent 
being, the idea of a being that is complete and 
independent, that is of God, presents itself to 
my mind with so much distinctness and clear- 
ness — ^and from the fact alone that this idea is 
found in me, or that 1 who possess this idea 
exist, 1 conclude so certainly that God exists, 
aid that my existence depends entirely on 
Him in every moment of my life — that I do 
not think that the human mind is capable of 
knowing anything with more evidence and 
certitude. it seems to me that 1 now have 
before me a road which will lead us from the 
contemplation of the true God (in whom all 
the treasures of science and wisdom are con- 
tained) to the knowtedge of the Other objects 
of the universe. 


W 

For, first of all, I recognbe it to be impossi- 
ble that He should ever deceive me; in all 
fraud and deception some imperfection is to be 
found, and although it may appear that the 
power of deception is a mark of subtilty or 
power, yet the desire to deceive without doid>t 
testifies to malice or feebleness, and according- 
ly cannot be found in God. 

In the next place 1 experienced in myself a 
certain capacity for judging which I have 
doubtless received from God, like all the other 
things that I possess; and as He could not de- 
sire to deceive me, it is clear that He has not 
given me a faculty that will lead me to err if I 
use it aright. 

And no doubt respecting this matter could 
remain, if it were not that the consequence 
would seem to follow that I can thus never be 
deceived; for if I hold all that I possess from 
God, and if He has not placed in me the ca- 
pacity for error, it seems as though I could 
never fall into error. And it is true that when 
I think only of God [and direct my mind whol- 
ly to Him], I discover [in myself] no cause of 
error, or falsity; yet directly afterwards, when 
recurring to myself, experience shows me that 
I am nevertheless subject to an infinitude of 
errors, as to which, when we come to investi- 
gate them more closely, I notice that not only 
is there a real and positive idea of God or of a 
Being of supreme perfection present to my 
mind, but also, so to speak, a certain negative 
idea of nothing, that is, of that which is in- 
finitely removed from any kind of perfection; 
and that I am in a sense something intermedi- 
ate between God and nought, i.e. placed in such 
amanner between the Supreme ]^ng and non- 
being, that there is in truth nothing in me that 
can lead to error in so far as a sovereigu Being 
has formed me; but that, as I in some degree 
participate likewise in nou^t or in non-bdng, 
i.e. in so far as 1 am not myself the Supreme 
Being, and as 1 find myself subject to an in- 
finitude of imperfections, I ou^t not to be 
astonished if 1 should fall into error. Thus do I 
recognise that error, in so far as it is sm^ » 
not a real thing depending on God, but simiAy 
a defect; and therefore, in order to fall into it, 
that I have no need to possess a special faciAty 
given me by God for this very purpose, h^t 
that 1 fall into error from the fact that 
power given me by God for the purpose of 
tinguishing truth from error is not iiffinite. 

Nevertheless this does pot quite sal^y me; 
for error is not a pure nsi^km [i.e. is not tbe 
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not to be tcSM]^ but it is a lack of some 
kiiowledge i^rhidbi E seems that 1 ought to 
possess. And on oonridering the nature of Ood 
it does not appear to me possible that He 
should have given me a facdty which is not 
perfect of its kind, that is, which is wanting in 
some perfection due to it. For if it is true that 
the more skilful the artisan, the more perfect 
is the tmrk of his hands, w^t can have been 
produced by this supreme Creator of all thinp 
that is not in all its parts perfect? And certain- 
ly there is no doubt that God could have cre- 
ated me so that I could never have been sub- 
ject to error; it is also certain that He ever 
wills what is best ; is it then better that 1 should 
be subject to err than that I should not? 

In considering this more attentively, it oo- 
eurs to me, in the first place, that 1 should not 
be astonished if my intelligence is not capable 
of comprdiending why God acts as He does; 
and that there is thus no reason to doubt of 
His existence from the fact that I may perhaps 
find many other things besides this as to which 
I am able to understand neither for what rea- 
son nor how God has produced them. For, in 
the first place, knowing that my nature is ex- 
tremely feeble and limited, and that the nature 
of God is on the contrary immense, incompre- 
hensiblei and infinite, 1 have no further diffi- 
culty in recognising that there is an infinitude 
of matters in His power, the causes of which 
transeoid my knowledge; and this reason suf- 
fices to convince me tlmt the species of cause 
temed final, finds no useful employment in 
phymcal [or natural] things; for it does not ap- 
pear to me that 1 can without temerity sedi: to 
investigate the [inscrutable] ends of God. 

It fmiher occurs to me that we should not 
obnsito <me sini^e creature separately, when 
tse intiuire as to isdiether the works of God are 
perfeeti but dmuld r^;ard all his (n*eations to- 
gether. For the same thing which might pos- 
nfaly seem very imperfect with some sem- 
Uance of reason if regarded by itself, is foimd 
to be very perfect if regarded as part of the 
wbob univi^; and although, since I resolved 
to doubt ail things, I as yet have only known 
eertiibily my own existmice and that of God, 
iisvertl]^^ since I have recognised the in- 
MWe power of God, X eaxmot deny that He 
Attikliave produced many other thkgs, or at 
mSk that He has the power of producing them, 
1 may obtain a place as a {mrt of a 

rea^srdiiig myself more 4fioeeiy, 
are my errors (for th^ 


Mm testify to there bong any ina^eribclibh 
in me) , 1 answer that they d^^nd on a combi- 
nation of two causes, to wH, on the faicoKy of 
knowledge that rests in me, and on the power 
of choice or of free will— that is to say, of the 
understanding and at the same time of the will. 
For by the understanding alone I [neither ach 
sert nor deny anything, but] apprdiend the 
ideas of things as to which I can form a ludg- 
ment. But no error is properly speaking found 
in it, provided the word error is taken in its 
proper signification; and though there is pos- 
sibly an infinitude of things in the irorid of 
which I have no idea in my understating, we 
cannot for all that say t!^t it is depnved of 
these ideas [as we might say of southing 
which is required by its nature], but simply it 
does not possess these; because in truth there 
is no reason to prove that God should have 
given me a greater faculty of knowledge than 
He has given me; and however skilful a work- 
man 1 represent Him to be, 1 should not for ail 
that consider that He was bound to hav^ 
placed in each of His works all the perfections 
which He may have been able to place in some. 

I likewise cannot complain that God ^ not 
given me a free choice or a will which is suffi- 
cient, ample and perfect, since as a matter of 
fact I am conscious of a will so extended as to 
be subject to no limits. And what seems to me 
very remarkable in this regard is that of all the 
qualities which I possess there is no one so per- 
fect and so comprehensive that I do not very 
clearly recognise that it might be yet greater 
and more perfect. For, to take an example, if 
1 consider the faculty of comprehension which 
1 possess, I find that it is of very small ektexst 
and extremely limited, and at the same time 1 
find the idea of another faculty mudi more 
ample and even infinite, and seeing that I cn 
form the idea of it, I recognise from thk very 
fact that it pertains to the nature of God. tt vx 
the same way X examine the memcxry, the 
agination, or some other faculty, I do not find 
any which is not eonaJl and circuxnscHbed, 
while in God it is immense [or infinite|. ft k 
free-will alone or liberty of choice which I find 
to be so grakt in me that I can ccmcei^ 
other idea to be mote great; it is Ihdeed l^^ 
case that it is f<Mr the most thfo 
causes me to know that in some nsaiim 't 
bear the image and omilititde of idr 

the power of wffl k 

S^ter in God than in me, both by xeatfKm m 
tiie imowiedge and the |»wer whk^ ebi^^ 

. with it, render it strongBraaid mem 
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and fay rotam of. ifo obiect> umsmudi afi 
God it .^rteods to a great saviy thmgB; it 
neverthdeee does not seem to me greater if I 
eooidd^ it £c»n}aAiiy and precisely ia itsdf : for 
the faculty of will oanristo alone in our having 
the power of chooii^ to do a thing or choosing 
not to do it (that is, to affirm or deny, to pur^ 
sue or to shun it), or rather it consists alone in 
tte fact that in order to affirm or deny, pursue 
or shun tiiose things placed before us by the 
understandii^, we act so that we are unoon- 
Bcious that any outside force constrains us in 
doing so. For in order that I should be free it is 
not necessary that I should be indifferent as to 
the choice of one or the other of two contraries; 
but contrariwise the more 1 lean to the one — 
whether I recognise clearly that the reasons of 
the good and true are to be found in it, or 
whether God so disposes my inward thought — 
the more freely do I choose and embrace it. And 
undoubtedly both divine grace and natural 
knowledge, far from diminishing my liberty, 
rather increase it and strengthen it. Hence 
this indifference which I feel, when I am not 
swayed to one side rather than to the other by 
lack of reason, is the lowest grade of liberty, 
and rather evinces a lack or negation in Imowl* 
edge than a perfection of will: for if 1 always 
recognised cl^rly what was true and good, I 
should never have trouble in deliberating as to 
what jdugment or choice I should make, and 
then 1 i^uld be entirely free without ever 
being indifferent. 

Fmm all this 1 recognise that the power of 
will which I have received from God is not of 
itself the source of my errors — ^for it is very 
amp^ and very perfect of its kind — any more 
than, is tihe power of understanding; for since I 
understand nothing but by the power which 
God has given me for undOTstanding, there is 
no doubt that aU that I understand, I under* 
sited as I ought, end it is not possible that I 
te in ting. Whence then come my errors? They 
come &om the sc^e fact that since the will is 
wider in its range and compass tiian the 
tteerstedSi^ I do not restrain it mthin the 

1 do updated:, and as t^ isPf jteeff 

to :t^^ it easily falls Into error and 
Bill, aiid ehooees tte evil for the good, or the 
fslsa for the true. 

; lEW example, when I Utdy examined wheth- 
er aaytbi&g ei^gkd in the world, and found 
that'^fisomlhe vmy fact that .1 considered this 
q«ia8|6oii ^follqiweci veiy dearly that 1 myadf 
«ii|Ej^.t,fl^iid not prevent myself from be* 


true; not that I found 
so by some exterte cause, 
frcHn great clearness in my noind thetw^dSojate 
a ^eat inclination of my will; and % bdieved 
this with so much the greater freedom or 
taneity ^ I possessed the less mdifferepoe 
towards it. Now, on the contrary, I not only 
know that I exist, inasmuch as 1 am a 
thing, but a certain repres^itation of 
nature is also presented to my mind; ahd .i| 
comes to pass that I doubt whether thiatinnk*^ 
ing nature which is in me, or rather fay which 
I am what I am, differs from this corporeal 
ture, or whether both are not simply the 
thing; and I here suppose that I do not yet 
know any reason to persuade me to adopt the 
one belief rather than the other. From this it 
follows that I am entirely indifferent as to 
which of the two I affirm or deny, or even 
whether I abstain from forming any judgmeut 
in the matter. 

And this indifference does not only exted 
to matters as to which the understanding hag 
no knowledge, but also in general to all those 
which are not apprehended with perfect clear- 
ness at the moment when the will is deliberat- 
ing upon them; for, however probable are the 
conjectures which render me disposed to form 
a judgment respecting anything, thg simplff 
knowledge that 1 have that those are copjepr 
tures alone and not certain and indubitable 
reasons, suffices to occasion me to judge 
contrary. Of this I have had great e^periepeg 
of late when 1 set aside as fate all tlte' lligd 
formerly held to be absolutely true, for thaeple 
reason that I remarked that it ncdghtiu 
measure be doubted, . f l T- 

But if 1 abstain from &vmg judgotet pa 
any thing when I do not perceive it wijlh gup* 
cient cle^ness and distinctness, it ig,pl^ , 

I act rii^tly and am not deoeii^. But nildte 
termine to deny or affirm, I no longer makeite 
as I should of my free will, and if I affitenb^ 
is not true, it is evident that 1 decm¥g,ma9g^ ' 
even thous^ 1 judge according to pjs. 
comes about only by chance, and 1 do 
cape the blame of nuausmg my 
the light of nature teaches os tlie.teo^ . 
edge of the unders tan d in g should 
oedb the determination of the 
the misuse of the free nrtU jibit the 
whidi constitutes the 
m is met l 

the act, m so lac ee frfwn 

is not fooud 
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mved from God, nor even in the act in so far 
as it depends on Him. 

For 1 have certainly no cause to complain 
that God has not given me an intelligence 
which is more powerful, or a natural light 
which is stronger than that which I have re- 
ceived from Him, since it is proper to the finite 
understanding not to comprehend a multitude 
of things, and it is proper to a created under- 
standing to be finite; on the contrary, I have 
every reason to render thanks to God who 
owes me nothing and who has given me all the 
perfections I possess, and I should be far from 
charging Him with injustice, and with having 
deprived me of, or wrongfully withheld from 
me, these perfections which He has not be- 
stowed upon me. 

^.1 have further no reason to complain that 
He has given me a will more ample than my 
understanding, for since the will consists only 
of one single element, and is, so to speak, indi- 
visible, it appears that its nature is such that 
nothing can be abstracted from it [without de- 
stro 3 dng it]; and certainly the more compre- 
hensive it is found to be, the more reason I 
have to render gratitude to the giver. 

And, finally, I must also not complain that 
God concurs with me in forming the acts of the 
will, that is the judgment in which I go astray, 
because these acts are entirely true and good, 
inasmuch as they depend on God; and in a 
certain sense more perfection accrues to my 
nature from the fact that I can form them, 
than if 1 could not do so. As to the privation 
in which alone the formal reason of error or sin 
consists, it has no need of any concurrence 
from G<^, since it is not a thing [or an exist- 
ence], and since it is not related to God as to a 
cause, but should be termed merely a negation 
[according to the significance given to these 
words in the Schools). For in fact it is not an 
imperfection in Ck>d that He has given me the 
liberty to give or withhold my assent from 
certain things as to which He has not placed 
a clear and distinct knowledge in my under- 
standing; but it is without doubt an imperfec- 
tion in me not to make a good use of my free- 
dom, and to give my judgment readily on 
matters which 1 only understand obscurely. I 
neverthdtess perceive that God could easily 
have created me so that I never should err, 
although 1 still remained free, and endowed 
ifitha&oited knowledge, vis., by giving to my 
dear hnd distinct intelligence 
4)1 as to vdiich I diould ever have to 

or simply by His engraving deeply 


in my memory the resolution never to form a 
judgment on anything without having a clear 
and distinct understanding of it, so that I 
could never forget it. And it is easy for me to 
understand that, in so far as 1 consider myself 
alone, and as if there were only myself in the 
world, 1 should have been much more perfect 
than I am, if God had created me so that I 
could never err. Nevertheless I cannot deny 
that in some sense it is a greater perfection in 
the whole universe that certain parts should 
not be exempt from error as others are than 
that all parts should be exactly similal*. And 
I have no right to complain if God, having 
placed me in the world, has not called umn me 
to play a part that excels all others in distinc- 
tion and perfection. \ 

And further I have reason to be glad on the 
ground that if He has not given me the pWer 
of never going astray by the first means point- 
ed out above, which depends on a clear and 
evident knowledge of all the things regarding 
which I can deliberate. He has at least left 
within my power the other means, which is 
firmly to adhere to the resolution never to give 
judgment on matters whose truth is not clearly 
known to me; for although I notice a certkin 
weakness in my nature in that I cannot con- 
tinually concentrate my mind on one single 
thought, I can yet, by attentive and frequently 
repeated meditation, impress it so forcibly on 
my memory that I shall never fail to recollect 
it whenever I have need of it, and thus acquire 
the habit of never going astray. 

And inasmuch as it is in this that the great- 
est and principal perfection of man consists, it 
seems to me that 1 have not gained little by 
this day's Meditation, since I have discovered 
the source of falsity and error. And certainly 
there can be no other source than that which 
I have explained; for as often as I so restrain 
my will within the limits of my knowledge that 
it forms no judgment except on matters which 
are clearly and distinctly represented to it by 
the understanding, I can never be deceived; 
for every clear and distinct conception is with- 
out doubt something, and hence cannot deny^ 
its origin from what is nought, but must^ii 
necessity have God as its author — God, 
who being supremely perfect, cannot the 
cause of any error; and consequently we must 
conclude that such a conception [or such a 
judgment] is true. Nor have 1 only learned to- 
day what I should avmd in order that I may 
not err, but also how I should act in order to 
arrive at a knowledge of the truth ; for without 
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doubt I shall arrive at this end if 1 devote my 
attention sufficiently to those things which I 
perfectly understand; and if I separate from 
these that which I only understand confusedly 
and with obscurity. To these I shall henceforth 
diligently give heed. 

MEDITATION V 

Of the essence cf material things, and, again, qf 
Ood, that He exists. 

Many other matters respecting the attri- 
butes of God and my own nature or mind re- 
main for consideration; but I shall possibly on 
another occasion resume the investigation of 
these. Now (after first noting what must be 
done or avoided, in order to arrive at a knowl- 
edge of the truth) my principal task is to en- 
•deavour to emerge from the state of doubt into 
which I have these last days fdlen, and to see 
whether nothing certain can be known regard- 
ing material things. 

But before examining whether any such ob- 
jects as I conceive exist outside of me, 1 must 
consider the ideas of them in so far as they are 
in my thought, and see which of them are dis- 
tinct and which confused. 

In the first place, I am able distinctly to 
imagine that quantity which philosophers com- 
monly call continuous, or the extension in 
length, breadth, or depth, that is in this quan- 
tity, or rather in the object to which it is attrib- 
uted. Further, I can number in it many differ- 
ent parts, and attribute to each of its parts 
many sorts of size, figure, situation and local 
movement, and, finally, I can assign to each of 
these movements all degrees of duration. 

And not only do I know these things with 
distinctness when I consider them in general, 
but, likewise [however little I apply ray atten- 
tion to the matter], 1 discover an infinitude of 
particulars respecting numbers, figures, move- 
ments, and other such things, whose truth is so 
manifest, and so well accords with my nature, 
that when 1 begin to discover them, it seems 
to me that I learn nothing new, or recollect 
what I formerly knew — that is to say, that I 
for the fijrst time perceive things which were 
already present to my mind, although I had 
not as yet applied my mind to them. 

And what I here find to be most important 
is that I discover in myself an infinitude of 
ideas of certain things which cannot be es- 
teemed as pure negations, although they may 
possilirfy have no existence outside of my 
thought, and v^hidi are not framed by me, 


although it is within my power either to t* 
or not to think them, but which possess 
tures which are true and immutable. For 4 
ample, when I imagine a triangle, although 
there may nowhere in the world be such a 
figure outside my thought, or ever have been, 
there is nevertheless in this figure a certain 
determinate nature, form, or essence, which is 
immutable and eternal, which I have not in- 
vented, and which in no wise depends on my 
mind, as appears from the fact that diverse 
properties of that triangle can be demonstrat- 
ed, viz. that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles, that the greatest side is subtend- 
ed by the greatest angle, and the like, which 
now, whether I wish it or do not wish it, I 
recognise very clearly as pertaining to it, al- 
though I never thought of the matter at all 
when I imagined a tri^angle for the first time, 
and which therefore cannot be said to have 
been invented by me. 

Nor does the objection .hold good that pos- 
sibly this idea of a triangle has reached my mind 
through the medium of my senses, since I have 
sometimes seen bodies triangular in shape; be- 
cause I can form in my mind an infinitude of 
other figures regarding which we cannot have 
the least conception of their ever having been 
objects of sense, and I can nevertheless demon- 
strate various properties pertaining to their 
nature as well as to that of the triangle, and 
these must certainly all be true since I con- 
ceive them clearly. Hence they are something, 
and not pure negation; for it is perfectly clear 
that all that is true is something, and I have 
already fully demonstrated that all that I 
know clearly is true. And even although I had 
not demonstrated this, the nature of my mind 
is such that I could not prevent myself from 
bolding them to be true so long as I conceive 
them clearly; and 1 recollect that even when I 
was still strongly attached to the objects of 
sense, 1 counted as the most certain those 
truths which I conceived clearly as regards 
figures, numbers, and the other matters whidi 
pertain to arithmetic and geometry, and, in 
general, to pure and abstract mathematics. . 

But now, if just because I can draw the idea 
of something from my thought, it follows that 
all which 1 know clearly and distinetiy as per-, 
taining to this object does really to 

it, may I not derive from this an argument 
demonstrating the existence of God? It is. cer- 
tain that I no less find the idmt of God^ jtimi is 
to say, the idea of a supamaely 
in me, than that of any figure or number 







is; and 1 do not know any Ioewi cloariy 
pstinctiy that an [aotual and] eactemal ex- 
006 pertains to this nature than I know 
at all that which I am able to demonstrate 
I some figure or number truly pertains to the 
iature of this figure or number, and therefore, 
although all that I concluded in the preceding 
I^Hoditations were found to be false, the exist- 
ence of Qod would pass with me as at least as 
certain as I have ever held the truths of mathe- 
matics (which concern only numbers and fig- 
ured to be. 

Tnis indeed is not at first manifest, since it 
would Seem to present some appearance of be- 
ing a B(^ism. For being accustomed in all 
other things to make a distinction between ex- 
istence and essence, I easily persuade myself 
that the existence can be separated from the 
essence of God, and that we can thus conceive 
Qod as not actually existing. But, neverthe- 
less, when I think of it with more attention, I 
clearly see that existence can no more be sepa- 
rated from the essence of God than can its 
having its three angles equal to two right an- 
gles be separated from the essence of a [recti- 
linear] triangle, or the idea of a mountain from 
the idea of a valley; and so there is not any less 
repugnance to our conceiving a God (that is, a 
Being supremely perfect) to whom existence is 
laeking (that is to say, to whom a certain per- 
fection is lacking), than to conceive of a moun- 
tain which has no valley. 

But although I cannot really conceive of a 
God inthout existence any more than a moun- 
tain wiAout a valley, still from the fact that 
I conceive of a mountain with a valley, it does 
not follow that there is such a mountain in the 
world; similarly, although I conceive of God as 
possessiiig existence, it would seem that it does 
not fdlow that there is a God which exists; for 
my thought does not impose any necessity 
upon such things, and just as I may imagine a 
winged horse, althouih horse with wings 
so I could perhaps attribute existence 
to Oedf althou^ no God existed. 

But a sophism is concealed in this objection; 
for from the fact that I cannot conedve a 
iimttntaiii without a valley, it does not follow 
<hat there is any mountain or any valley in 
existenee, but oidy that the mountain and the 
whether t^y exist or do not exist, ean- 
het m way be separated one from the 
the fact that I cannot oon- 
|(>d without existence, it follows that 
is inseparable from Him, and hence 
exists; not tiiat my thought ean 


bring this to pass, or impose any neoeasiiy mi 
things, but, on the oonti^, because the na* 
cessity which lies in the thing itself, i.e. the 
oessity of the existence of God determines me 
to think in this way. For it is not within my 
power to think of God without existence (tVkt 
is of a supremely perfect Being devoid of a 
supreme perfection) though it is in my power 
to imagine a horse either with wings or without 
wings. 

And we must not here object that it is in 
truth necessary for me to assert that God ex- 


every sort of perfection, since existente is one 
of these, but that as a matter of fact iw ori^- 
nal supposition was not necessary, jusfi as it is 
not necessary to consider that all quadrmteral 
figmes can be inscribed in the circle; fw sup- 
posing I thought this, I should be constraint 
to admit that the rhombus might be inscribed 
in the circle since it is a quadrilateral figure, 
which, however, is manifestly false. [We must 
not, I say, make any such allegations because] 
although it is not necessary that I should at 
any time entertain the notion of God, never- 
theless whenever it happens that I think; of a 
first and a sovereign l^ing, and, so to speak, 
derive the idea of Him from the storehouse of 
my mind, it is necessary that I should attrib- 
ute to Him every sort of perfection, although 
I do not get so far as to enumerate them all, or 
to apply my mind to each one in particulw. 
And this necessity suffices to make me con- 
clude (afteir having recognised that existence 
is a perfection) that this first and sovereign 
Being really exists; just as though it is not 
necessary for me ever to ima^e any triangle, 
yet, whenever I wish to consider a rectilinear 
figure composed only of three angles, it is id>- 
solutely essential that I should attri^te to% 
all those properties which serve to bring about 
the conclusion that its three angles are not 
greater than two right angles, even aith(n#L I 
may not then be considering this point in par- 
ticular. But when 1 consider whic^ figures are 
capable of being inscribed in the circle, it is in 
no wise necessary that I should think that aU 
quadrilateral figures are of this number ; en the 
contrary, I cannot even pretend that thli is the 
case, so long as I do not desire to aeoept 
thing whidi I cannot oemoeive clear^ du- 
tinetly. And in oonesquenee there u a great 
difference between the false suppositioiieeudi 
as this, aiKi the tnie ideas bom wit!^ 
first and pimdpal of which is that of Qod. 
really 1 discern in many ways that tlnsidba Is 



iiot eleariy, and as I often iieodh^ iiivi&t 

on my tisoiii^r tot ft ft the imaise of a a past judgment witiiout at the same^ 
tnie aiid ixhmuiable nature; first of all, be- properly recollecting the reaeona that Ie9^ 
cause I cannot conceive anything but Gk>d to make it, it may happen meanwhile 
hinuttiUf to whose essence existence [necessarily] other reasons present themselves to me, wfai v 

pertains; in the second place because it ft not would easily cause me to change my (^nmon 
possible for me to conceive two or more Gods if 1 were ignorant of the facts of the exfttoaot' 
in this samO position; and, granted that there of God, and thus I should have no trOe and 


is one such God who now exists, I see clearly 
that it is necessary that He should have exist- 
ed from all eternity, and that He must exist 
eternally; and finally, because 1 know an in- 
finitude of other properties in God, none of 
which I can either diminish or change. 

For the rest, whatever proof or argument I 
avail myself of, we must always return to the 
point that it is only those things which we con- 
ceive clearly and distinctly that have the pow- 
er of persuading me entirely. And although 
amongst the matters which 1 conceive of in 
this way, some indeed are manifestly obvious 
to all, while others only manifest themselves 
to those who consider them closely and exam- 
ine them attentively; still, after they have 
once been discovered, the latter are not es- 
teemed as any less certain than the former. For 
example, in the case of every ri^t-angled tri- 
angle, although it does not so manifestly ap- 
pear that the square of the base is equal to the 
squares of the two other sides as that this base 
is opposite to the greatest angle; still, when 
this has once been apprehended, we are just as 
certain of its truth as of the tru^ of the other. 
And as regards God, if my mind were not pre- 
o^upied with prejudices, and if my thought 
did not find its^ on all hands diverted by the 
continual pressure of sensible things, there 
would be nothing which I could know more 
immediately and more easily than Him. For is 
thm auything more manifest than that there 
is ^ God, that is to say, a Supreme Being, to 
whose essence alone existence pertains? 

And although for a firm grasp of this trutii 
I have need oi a strenuous application of mind, 
at j^iesent | not onl^r feel myself to be as as- 
eoi^ of ft as of til tl^ I hold as most certain, 
but I ;afto ,r«Qwk that the certainty ci all 
depeinds on it so absohitoy , that 
thft knowledge ft is imposdbleever to 
perfectly. 

. ^;afthQO|dt I nm of sudh a nature tiiat as 
anytib^ very deaiiy and 
dftftnetly,.! am naturally impels to b^SEve 
Jt to to because lam ato of eui& i 

eaetot have my mind eomftaaftly 


certain knowledge, but only vague and vacil- 
lating opinions. Thus, for example, when I 
consider the nature of a [rectilinear] triangle, 

I who have some little knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of geometry recognise quite clearly ^at 
the three angles are equal to two right anieftSt 
and it is not possible for me not to believe iitoB 
so long as I apply my mind to its demonstra- 
tion; but so soon as I abstain from attending 
to the proof, although I still recollect having 
clearly comprehended it, it may easily occur 
that 1 come to doubt its truth, if I am ignorant 
of there being a God. For I can persui^e my- 
self of having been so constitute by nature 
that I can easily deceive m 3 rBelf even in those 
matters which 1 believe myself to apprdiLend 
with the greatest evidence and certainty, es- 
pecially when I recollect that I have frequently 
judged matters to be true and certain which 
other reasons have afterwards impelled me to 
judge to be altogether false. 

But after I have recognised that there ft a 
God — ^because at the same time I have also 
recognised that all things depend upon Him, 
and that He is not a deceiver, and from that 
have inferred that what I perceive clearly and 
distinctly cannot fail to be true— elthous^ 1 no 
longer pay attention to the reasons for which I 
have judged this to be true, provided that I 
recollect having clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived it no contrary reason can be brmi^t 
forward which could ever cause me to doubt 
of its truth; and thus 1 have a true and certain 
knowledge of it. And this same knowledge gK- 
tends lilmwto to aU other things which I reooi- 
lect having formerly demonstrated, such astto 
truths of geometry and the like; for wtot om 
be alleged against them tp cause me to pftitov 
themindoubt? WiUftbesiddthatmyniM , 
ft such as to cause me to be frequimT^ 
erived? But I already know that 1 
decmved in the judgment wtoao pmMA 
know clearly. Will it be aaid tM 
held many tltoga to be irto tod 
I have afterwards , 

Xhadnotanyctowsnddtoiitoi^^ ^ 

these things, ato ito to ynt 
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[ to give my assent from reasons 

have since recognised to be less strong 
Lad at the time imagined them to be. 
irther objection can then be raised? 
Mssibly I am dreaming (an objection I 
nade a little while ago), or that all the 
B which I now have are no more true 
3 phantasies of my dreams? But even 
[ slept the case would be the same, for 
aii vnai is cli^rly present to my mind is abso- 
lutely true. 

And so I very clearly recognise that the cer- 
tainty and truth of all knowledge depends 
alone on the knowledge of the true God, in so 
much that, before I knew Him, I could not 
have a perfect knowledge of any other thing. 
And now that I know Him I have the means of 
acquiring a perfect knowledge of an infinitude 
of things, not only of those which relate to God 
Himaelf and other intellectual matters, but al- 
so of those which pertain to corporeal nature 
in so far as it is the object of pure mathemstics 
[which have no concern with whether it exists 
or not]. 

MEDITATION VI 

Of the Existence of Material Things^ and of the 
real distinction hetmen the Sovl and Body of 
Man, 

Nothing further now remains but to inquire 
whether material things exist. And certainly I 
at least know that these may exist in so far as 
they are considered as the objects of pure 
mathematics, since in this aspect I perceive 
them clearly and distinctly. For there is no 
doubt that God possesses the power to produce 
everything that I am capable of perceiving 
with distinctness, and I have never deemed 
that anything was impossible for Him, unless 
I found a contradiction in attempting to con- 
ceive it clearly. Further, the faculty of imagi- 
nation which I possess, and of which, experi- 
ence tells me, I make use when I apply myself 
to the consideration of material things, is ca- 
pable of persuading me of their existence; for 
when 1 attentively consider what imagination 
is, 1 find that it is nothing but a certain appli- 
cation of the faculty of knowledge to the body 
whidb is immediately present to it, and which 
therefore exists. 

And to rend^ this quite clear, I remark in 
first place tiie difference that exists be- 
the imagination and pure intellection 
(c^ oeiioeption]. For example, when 1 imagine 
, a 1 do not conceive it only as a figure 


comprehended by three lines, but I also appre- 
hend these three lines as present by the power 
and inward vision of my mind, and this is what 
I call imagining. But if I desire to think of a 
chiliagon, I certainly conceive truly that it is a 
figure composed of a thousand sides, just as 
easily as I conceive of a triangle that it is a 
figure of three sides only; but I cannot in any 
way imagine the thousand sides of a chiliagon 
[as I do ^e three sides of a triangle], nor do I, 
so to speak, regard them as present [with the 
eyes of my ipind]. And although in accordance 
with the nabit I have formed of alvlays em- 
ploying the aid of my imagination When I 
think of corporeal things, it may happen that 
in imagining a chiliagon I confusedly represent 
to myself some figure, yet it is very eyident 
that this figure is not a chiliagon, since i^in no 
way differs from that which I represent to my- 
self when I think of a myriagon or any other 
many-sided figure; nor does it serve my pur- 
pose in discovering the properties which go to 
form the distinction between a chiliagon and 
other polygons. But if the question turns upon 
a pentagon, it is quite true that I can conceive 
its figure as well as that of a chiliagon without 
the help of my imagination; but I can also 
imagine it by applying the attention of my 
mind to each of its five sides, and at the same 
time to the space which they enclose. And thus 
I clearly recognise that I have need of a par- 
ticular effort of mind in order to effect the act 
of imagination, such as 1 do not require in 
order to understand, and this particular effort 
of mind clearly manifests the difference which 
exists between imagination and pure intellec- 
tion. 

1 remark besides that this power of imagina- 
tion which is in one, inasmuch as it differs from 
the power of understanding, is in nowise a nec- 
essary element in my nature, or in [my es- 
sence, that is to say, in] the essence of my 
mind ; for although I did not possess it I should 
doubtless ever remain the same as I now am, 
from which it appears that we might conclude 
that it depends on something which differs 
from me. And I easily conceive that if some 
body exists with which my mind is conjoined 
and united in such a way that it can apply it- 
self to consider it when it pleases, it may be 
that by this means it can imagine corporeal 
objects; so that this mode of thinking differs 
from pure intellection only inasmuch as mind 
in its intellectual activity in some manner 
turns on itself, and considers some of the ideas 
which it possesses in itself,’ while in imsfiiinng 
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it turns towards the body, and there beholds 
in it something conformable to the idea which 
it has either conceived of itself or perceived by 
the senses. 1 easily understand, 1 say, that the 
imagination could be thus constituted if it is 
true that body exists; and because I can dis- 
cover no other convenient mode of explaining 
it, I conjecture with probability that body 
does exist; but this is only with probability, 
and although I examine all things with care, I 
nevertheless do not find that from this distinct 
idea of corporeal nature, which I have in my 
imagination, I can derive any argument from 
which there will necessarily be deduced the 
existence of body. 

But I am in the habit of imagining many 
other things besides this corporeal nature which 
is the object of pure mathematics, to wit, the 
colours, sounds, scents, pain, and other such 
things, although less distinctly. And inasmuch 
as I perceive these things much better through 
the senses, by the medium of which, and by the 
memory, they seem to have reached my imagi- 
nation. I believe that, in order to examine 
them more conveniently, it is right that I 
should at the same time investigate the nature 
of sense perception, and that I should see if 
from the ideas which I apprehend by this 
mode of thought, which I call feeling, I cannot 
derive some certain proof of the existence of 
corporeal objects. 

And first of all I shall recall to my memory 
those matters which I hitherto held to be true, 
as having perceived them through the senses, 
and the foundations on wliich my belief has 
rested; in the next place I shall examine the 
reasons which have since obliged me to place 
them in doubt; in the last place 1 shall con- 
sider which of them I must now believe. 

First of all, then, I perceived that I had a 
head, hands, feet, and all other members of 
which this body — ^which I considered as a 
part, or possibly even as the whole, of myself 
— ^is composed. Further, I was sensible that 
this body was placed amidst many others, 
from which it was capable of being affected in 
many different wa 3 ns, beneficial and hurtful, 
and I remarked that a certain feeling of pleas- 
ure accompanied those that were ^neficial, 
and pain those which were harmful. And in 
addition to this pleasure and pain, I also ex- 
perienced hunger, thirst, and other similar ap- 
petites, as also certam corporeal inclinations 
towards joy, sadness, anger, and other similar 
pasisons. And outside myself, in addition to 
extoision, figure, and motions of bodies, I re- 
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marked in them hardness, heat, and aU 
tactile qualities, and, further, light and odour, 
and scents and sounds, the variety of which 
gave me the means of distinguishing the sky, 
the earth, the sea, and generally all the other 
bodies, one from the other, Aqd certainly, con- 
sidering the ideas of all these qualities which 
presented themselves to my mind, and which 
alone I perceived properly or immediately, it 
was not without reason that I believed myself 
to perceive objects quite different from my 
thought, to wit, bodies from which those ideas 
proceeded ; for I found by experience that these 
ideas presented themselves to me without my 
consent being requisite, so that I could not 
perceive any object, however desirous I might 
be, unless it were present to the organs of 
sense; and it was not in my power not to per- 
ceive it, when it was present. And because the 
ideas which I received through the senses were 
much more lively, more clear, and even, in 
their own vray, more distinct than any of those 
which I could of myself frame in meditation, 
or than those I found impressed on my mem- 
ory, it appeared as though they could not have 
proceeded from my mind, so that they must 
necessarily have been produced in me by some 
other things. And having no knowledge of 
those objects excepting the knowledge which 
the ideas themselves gave me, nothing was 
more likely to occur to my mind than that the 
objects were similar to the ideas which were 
caused. And because I likewise remembered 
that I had formerly made use of my senses 
rather than my reason, and recognised that the 
ideas which I formed of myself were not so dis- 
tinct as those which I perceived through the 
senses, and that they were most frequently 
even composed of portions of these last, I per- 
suaded myself easily that 1 had no idea in my 
mind which had not formerly come to me 
through the senses. Nor was it without some 
reason that I believed that this body (which 
by a certain special right I call my own) b^ 
longed to me more properly and more strictly 
than any other; for in fact I could never 
separated from it as from other bodies; 1 ex- 
perienced in it and on account of it all my ap- 
petites and affections, and finally 1 was toueh- 
ed by the feeling of pain and the titiUatio^ fid 
pleasure in its parts, and not in the pieurts,^ 
other bodies which were separated from % 
But when I inquired, why, from some, I know 
not what, painful sensation, there follows sad- 
ness of mind, and from the pleasurable eeiiisa-^ 
tion tiiere arises joy, or why a^iysfesi^ioiue 
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iMiuee^ 1^ 40 AtK&tf td eai, end dryoM id tiuagBfeoodii^AreeaqftjN^^ 

HktotA ^ceueee a desire to dnnki eiid eo o&i I be&eve that I abould trust ituudi to the teadr* 


oofuid give no reason excepting that nature 
for liiere is certainly no affinity 
<tm^l at Wst can understand) between tlik 
iasaving ci the stonoiach and the desire to eat^ 
s^.more than betwe^ the perception of what- 
causes pain and the though of sa(hie8s 
, arises from this perception. And in the 
,flune way it appeared to me that I had learned 
V Iroin nature the other judgments which I 
. formed regarding the objects of my senses, 
since I remarked that these judgments were 
foimed in me before 1 had tile leisure to wei|^ 
and omisider any reasons which mig^t oblige 
me to make them. 

But afterwards many experiences little by 
Bttte destroyed all the faith which I had rested 
in my senses ; for I from time to time observed 
that those towers which from afar appeared to 
me to be round, more dosely obseri^ seemed 
square, and ths^ colossal statues raised on the 
anmmit of these towers, appeared as quite tiny 
st^uas when viewed from the bottom; and so 
in an infinitude of other cases 1 found error in 
judgm^ts founded on the external senses. 
And not only in those founded on the external 
senses, but even in those founded on the in- 
ternal aa well; for is there anything more inti- 
mate or more internal than pain? And yet I 
have learned from some persons whose arms 
or legs have been cut off, that they sometimes 
^ seemed to feel pain in the part which had been 
asniputated, which made ^ think that I could 
, be quite cer{»in that it was a certain m^- 
, ter whi^ pained me, even althou^ I felt pain 
' & it. And to those grounds of doubt I have 
htely added two otters, which are very gen- 
^ted;tte first is that I never have believed my- 
self to feel anything in waking moments which 
1 cannot abo sometimes believe myself to feel 
Trim I sleep, and as I do not think that these 
things whii^ 1 seem to fed in deep, proceed 
.Ironi objects outede of me, I do not see any 
mson why 1 should have t^ belief regarding 
dbjeets which I seem to perceive while awake. 
Ite otter was tihat bring still ignorant, or 
zather supposing myself to be i^orant, of the 
my bring, 1 saw nothing to prevent 
tee bm having imn so constituted by nature 
1 miflte he deceived even is mattes wluch 

^ which I was formerly persuaded of 
objects, I had not murii 
item. For since nature 


mgs oi nature. And although the ideas whjk^i 
receive by the senses do not depend on ipl^iij^ 
1 did not think that one should for that reason 
conclude that they proceeded from thixuse dif* 
fe^t from myself, sinoe possibly some f acult 
might be discovered in me — though hith^4o 
unknown to me— whidi produced them. 

But now that 1 begin to know mys^ better, 
and to discover more clearly the author of my 
being, I do not in truth think that 1 eteuld 
rashly adhcdl all the matters which tte senses 
seem to teach us, but, on the other hMid, I do 
not think that I should doubt them w uni- 
versally. \ 

And first of all, because I kqow taa 4 all 
things which I apprehend clearly and distinct^ 
ly can be created by God as I apprriiend them, 
it suffices that I am able to apprehend one 
thing apart from another clearly and distinctly 
in order to be certrin that the one is different 
from the other, since they may be made to 
exist in separation at least by the omnipotence 
of God; and it does not signify by vdiat power 
this separation is made in order to oomte me 
to judge them to be different; and, thcmore, 
just because I know certainly that I exist, and 
that meanwhile I do not remark that any other 
thing necessarily pertains to my nature or es- 
sence, excepting that 1 am a thinking thing, I 
rightly conclude that my essence consists sole- 
ly in the fact that 1 am a thinking thing [or a 
substance whose whole essence or nature is tp 
think]. And although possibly (or rather/ceiv 
tainly, as 1 shall say in a moment) 1 possess a 
body with which I am very intimatriy con- 
joined, yet because, on the one side, I have a 
clear and distinct idea of myself inasmuchas 1 
am only a thinking and unextended thing, apd 
as, on the ot^er, 1 possess a distinct i^ ^ 
bcdy, inasmudi as it is only aa extend^ and 
untiikddng thing, E is oertrin that this I 
is to say, my soul by which I am what I 
is entirely and absolutely distinct from ipte 
body, and can exist without it. 

I further find in myself focultieseinpli;^^ 
modes of thinking peculiar to themselves, 'te 
wit, the faculties of imagte^iw and fooling, 
without which I can ea^y conceive iVQtetf 
riearly and distinctly aa a comply 
while, on the otiier hand, ttey cannot te te 
conorived apart from me, that is, withmilb 
intelligent substance in which thcw 
fin the notion wt have ri these faotetiei, ^ 
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oaeite yieigaace of fteSchoabJ fonnal 

(M)oo^,4KHZieldiid of mtel^^ 
from I infer that the^r^ dietitict from 
me as ite inodes m fr!om a thing. I obsem al^ 
so in me amne otto faculties such as that of 
change of position, the assumption of different 
figures and such like, \duch cannot be con- 
ceived, any more than can the preceding^ apart 
from some substance to which they are at- 
tached, and consequently cannot exist without 
it; but it is very clear that these faculties, if it 
be true that they exist, must be attached to 
some corporeal or extended substance, and not 
to an intelligent substance, since in the clear 
and distinct conception of these there is some 
sort of extension found to be present, but no 
intellection at all. There is certainly further in 
me a certain passive faculty of perception, 
that is, of receiving and recognising the ideas 
of sensible things, but this w(^d be useless to 
me [and 1 could in no way avail myself of it], 
if there were not either in me or in some other 
thing another active faculty capable of form- 
ing and producing these ideas. But this active 
faculty cannot exist in me [inasmuch as I am 
a thing that thinks] seeing that it does not pre- 
suppose thought, and also that those ideas are 
often produced in me without my contributing 
in any way to the same, and often even against 
my v^; it is thus necessarily the case that the 
faculty resides in some substance different 
from me in which all the reality which is objec- 
tively in the ideas that are produced by this 
faculty is formally or eminently contained, as 
I remarked before. And this sulwtance is either 
a body, that is, a corporeal nature in whidi 
there is (xmtain^ formerly [and really] afl that 
which is objectively [and by representation] in 
those ideas, or it is God fiii^lf , or some other 
creature more noble than body in which that 
same is contained mninently. But, since God is 
no deceiver, it is very maj^est that He does 


dto this 

is in many instances very obscure and ocn^ 
fui^; but we must at least admit 

which I conceive in them dcariy imd 
distinctly, that is to say, all things 
speaking generally, axe compreliended in the 
object of pure mathematics, are truly to be 
recognised as external objects. 

As to other things, however, which are either 
particular only , as, for example, that the sun is 
of such and such a figure, etc., or which are 
less clearly and distinctly conceived, such as 
light, sound, pain and the like, it is certain that 
although they are very dubious and unoertun, 
yet on the sole ground that God is not a det 
oeiver, and that consequently He has not per- 
mitted any falsity to exist in my opinion whi(di 
He has not likewise given me the faculty of 
correcting, I may assuredly hope to conclude 
that I have with^ me the means of arriving at 
the truth even here. And first of all there is no 
doubt that in all things which nature teaches 
me there is some truth contained; for by nsr 
ture, considered in general, I now understand 
no other thing than either God Himself or else 
the order and disposition which God has estab- 
lished in created things; and by my nature in 
particular I understand no other thing then 
the complexus of all the things which G^ has 
given me. 

But there is nothing which this nature teach** 
es me more expressly [nor more sensibly] them 
that I have a body wMch is adversely fleeted 
when 1 feel pain, which has need of food or 
drink when 1 experience the feelings of hungfar 
and thirst, and so on; nor can I doubt thm 
being some truth in aU this. 

Nature also teaches me by these sensations 
of pain, hunger, thirst, etc., that I am not only 
lodged in my body as a pilot in a vessdi, birt 
that 1 am very closely united to it, and soio 
speak so intermingled with it that I seem to 


not communicate to nm these ideas immediate- 
ly a4!^i by Himsdll, nor yet by the intmtoition 
of some cretiture in which, tlimr reality is not 
fonnaUy, but only eminentiy, contamed. to 
since He has given me no faculty to recc^;nise 
that ttuski tiie but, on theotiier hai^, a 
vSiy gre^ mefinatbn to believe {that ^y eae 
soi^ l^ine cu} timt they are conveyed to me by 
1 do not see how He could 
to ^elep^ ton the accusation of deceit if 
itoluoed V otto than 

Ben^:^ must altbw that 


compose with it one whole. For if that were not 
the case, when my body is hurt, I who 
merely a thinking thin^ itiiould not feel ' 
for I i^ould perceive this wound 
standing only, just as the sailor pereeivim I# 
m^t when something is damaged in his ' 

and when my body has need of dfto or 
I should oleaxly understand the to 
beto ^^nied of it by confused 
ger and thfr St. Fox aU (to sntoto 
ger, thirst, pain, etc. ate k tto lito Otov 
tlm oerto to xhto el 
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McMreovor, nature teadies me that many 
other bodies exist around mine) of which some 
are to be avoided, and others sought after. 
And certcunly from the fact that 1 am sensible 
of different sorts of colours, sounds, scents, 
tastes, heat, hardness, etc., 1 very easily con- 
clude that there are in the bodies from which 
all these diverse sense-perceptions proceed cer- 
tain variations which answer to them, although 
possibly these are not really at all similar to 
tiaem. And >idso from the^fact that amongst 
these different sense-perceptions some are very 
agreeable to me and others disagreeable, it is 
quite certain that my body (or rather myself 
in my entirety, inasmuch as I am formed of 
body and soul) may receive different impres- 
sions agreeable and disagreeable from the other 
.bodies which surround it. 

But there are many other things which na- 
ture seems to have taught me, but which at the 
same time 1 have never really received from 
her, but which have been brought about in my 
mind by a certain habit which I have of form- 
ing inconsiderate judgments on things; and 
thus it may easily happen that these judg- 
ments contain some error. Take, for example, 
the opinion which I hold that all space in 
which there is nothing that affects [or makes 
an impression on] my senses is void; that in a 
body which is warm there is something entirely 
similar to the idea of heat which is in me; that 
in a white or green body there is the same white- 
ness or greenness that I perceive; that in a bit- 
ter or sweet body there is the same taste, and 
so on in other instances; that the stars, the 
towers, and all other distant bodies are of the 
same figure and sise as they appear from far 
off to our eyes, etc. But in order that in this 
there should be nothmg which I do not con- 
ceive distinctly, I should define exactly what 
Ir^y understand when I say that I am taught 
e<»newhat by nature. For here I take nature in 
a more limited signification than when I term 
it the sum of all the things ^ven me by God, 
dlace in this sum many things are compre- 
hended which only pertain to mind (and to 
these 1 do not refer in speaking of nature) such 
as the notion which 1 have of the fact that 
what has once been done cannot ever be un- 
d<nie and an infinitude of such things which I 
know by tiie li|^t of nature [without the help 
of fihe ]^y]; and seeing that it comprehends 
other matters brides which only per- 
body, and are no longer here contained 
lasi^ theha^ of nature, sudi as the quality 
it possesses and the like, with 


which I also do not deal; for in talking of na- 
ture 1 only treat of those things given by God 
to me as a being composed of mind and body. 
But the nature here described truly teaches me 
to fiee from things which cause the sensation of 
pain, and seek after the things which commu- 
nicate to me the sentiment of pleasure, and so 
forth; but I do not see that beyond this it 
teaches me that from those diverse sense-per- 
ceptions we should ever form any conclusion 
^regarding things outinde of us, wi&out having 
[carefully and maturely] mentally examined 
them befp^hand. For it seems to me that it is 
mind alone, and not mind and body in con- 
junction, that is requisite to a knowle^ of the 
truth in regard to such things. Thus, mthough 
a star makes no larger an impression onmy eye 
than the fiame of a little candle there is yet in 
me no real or positive propensity impelling me 
to believe that it is not greater than that flame ; 
but I have judged it to be so from my earliest 
years, without any rational foundation. And 
although in approaching fire I feel heat, and in 
approaching it a little too near I even feel pain, 
there is at the same time no reason in this 
which could persuade me that there is ii^ the 
fire something resembling this heat any more 
than there is in it something resembling the 
pain; all that I have any reason to believe from 
this is, that there is something in it, whatever 
it may be, which excites in me these sensations 
of heat or of pain. So also, although there are 
spaces in which I find nothing which excites 
my senses, I must not from that conclude that 
these spaces contain no body; for I see in this, 
as in other similar things, that I have been in 
the habit of perverting the order of nature, be- 
cause these perceptions of sense liaving been 
placed within me by nature merely for the pur- 
pose of signifying to my mind what things are 
beneficial or hurtful to the composite whole of 
which it forms a part, and being up to that 
point sufficiently clear and distinct, 1 yet avail 
myself of them as though they were absolute 
rules by which I might immediately determine 
the essence of the b^ies which are outside me, 
as to which, in fact, they can teach me nothing 
but what is most obscure and confused. 

But I have already sufficiently considered 
how, notwithstanding the supreme goodness of 
God, falsity enters into the judgments I make. 
Only here a new difficulty is presented — one 
respecting those things the pursuit or avoid- 
ance of which is taught me by nature, and also 
respecting the inter^ sensations which I pos- 
sess, and in which I seem to have sometimes 
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detected error [and thus to be directly deceived 
by my own nature]. To take an example, the 
agreeable taste of some food in which poison 
has been intermingled may induce me to par- 
take of the poison, and thus deceive me. It is 
true, at the same time, that in this case nature 
may be excused, for it only induces me to de- 
sire food in which I find a pleasant taste, and 
not to desire the poison which is unknown to 
it; and thus I can infer nothing from this fact, 
except that my nature is not onmiscient, at 
which there is certainly no reason to be aston- 
ished, since man, being finite in nature, can 
only have knowledge the perfectness of which 
is limited. 

But we not unfrequently deceive ourselves 
even in those things to which we are directly 
impelled by nature, as perhaps with those who 
when they are sick desire to drink or eat things 
hurtful to them. It will perhaps be said here 
that the cause of their deceptiveness is that 
their nature is corrupt, but that does not re- 
move the difficulty, because a sick man is none 
the less truly God's creature than he who is in 
health; and it is therefore as repugnant to 
God's goodness for the one to have a deceitful 
nature as it is for the other. And as a clock 
composed of wheels and counter-weights no 
less exactly observes the laws of nature when 
it is badly made, and does not show the time 
properly, than when it entirely satisfies the 
wishes of its maker, and as, if I consider the 
body of a man as being a sort of machine so 
built up and composed of nerves, muscles, 
veins, blood and sldn, that though there were 
no mind in it at all, it would not cease to have 
the same motions as at present, exception be- 
ing made of those movements which are due to 
the direction of the will, and in consequence 
depend upon the mind [as opposed to those 
which operate by the disposition of its organs], 
I eai&iiy recognise that it would be as natural to 
this b^y, supposing it to be, for example, 
dropsical, to suffer the parchedness of the 
throat wliich usually signifies to the mind the 
feeling of thirst, and to be disposed by this 
parched feeling to move the nerves and other 
parts in the way requisite for drinking, and 
thus to augment its malady and do harm to 
itself, as it is natural to it, when it has no indis- 
poidtion, to be impelled to drink for its good by 
a similar cause, ^d although, considering the 
use to which the clock has been destined by its 
mdcer, I m^y say that it deflects from the or- 
der cf its nature when it does not indicate the 
hours ocffrectly; and as, in the sanie way, ocm- 


sidering the machine of the human body as 
having been formed by God in order to havein 
itself all the movements usually manifested 
there, I have reason for thinking that it does 
not follow the order of nature when, if the 
throat is dry, drinking does harm to the con- 
servation of health, nevertheless I recognise at 
the same time that this last mode of explaining 
nature is very different from the other. For 
this is but a purely verbal characterisation de- 
pending entirely on my thought, which com- 
pares a sick man and a badly constructed 
clock with the idea which I have of a healthy 
man and a well made clock, and it is hence ex- 
trinsic to the things to which it is applied ; but 
according to the other interpretation of the 
term nature I understand something which is 
truly found in things and which is therefore 
not without some truth. 

But certainly although in regard to the drop- 
sical body it is only so to speak to apply an 
extrinsic term when we say that its nature is 
corrupted, inasmuch as apart from the need to 
drink, the throat is parched; yet in regard to 
the composite whole, that is to say, to the 
mind or soul united to this body, it is not a 
purely verbal predicate, but a real error of na- 
ture; for it to have thirst when drinking would 
be hurtful to it. And thus it still remains to in- 
quire how the goodness of God does not pre- 
vent the nature of man so regarded from bdng 
fallacious. 

In order to begin this examination, then, I 
here say, in the first place, that there is a great 
difference between mind and body, inasmuch 
as body is by nature always divisible, and the 
mind is entirely indivisible. For, as a matter 
of fact, when I consider the mind, that is to 
say, myself inasmuch as I am only a thinking 
thing, I cannot distinguish in myself any parts, 
but apprehend myself to be clearly one and en- 
tire; and although the whole mind seems to be 
united to the whole body, yet if a foot, or an 
arm, or some other part, is separated from my 
body, 1 am aware that nothing has been taken 
away from my mind. And the faculties of will- 
ing, feeling, conceiving, etc. cannot be properly 
speaking said to be its parts, for it is one and 
the same mind which employs itself in wQiii]|^ 
and in feelii^ and understmding. But it is 
quite otherwise with corporeal or extenAdd 
jects, for there is not one of these imagjk^tde 
by me which my mind cannot easily divkteld*- 
to parts, and whidi consequently X do not reo* 
ognise as being divisible; wc^d be 
cient to teach me that the mind or 
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IB entMsr differwk from 

i4iwdy ieftrned H from othor aouroes. 

I fiiriber ndtioe tihat the xnind does not re- 
oeive the impreBsions from ail parts of the body 
ixdsiediateiy I but only from the bram» or per« 
haps even from one of its smallest parts, to wit, 
fircm that in which the conomion sense is said to 
reside, which, whenever it is disposed in the 
same particular way, conveys the same thing 
to the mind, althou^ meanwhile the other 
portions of the body may be differently dis- 
posed, as is testified by innumerable experi- 
ments which it is unnecessary here to recount. 

I notice, also, that the nature of body is such 
that none of its parts can be moved by another 
part a little way off which cannot also be moved 
in the same way by each one of the parts which 
are between the two, although th^ more re- 
mote part does not a^ at all. As, for example, 
in the cord ABCD [which is in tension] if we 
puU the last part 2), the first part A will not be 
moved in any way differently from what would 
be the case if one of the intervening parts B or 
C were pulled, and the last part D were to re- 
main unmoved. And in the same way, when I 
feel pain in my foot, my knowledge of physics 
teaches me that this sensation is communi- 
cated by means of nerves dispersed through 
t^ foot, which, being extended like cords from 
there to the brain, when they are contracted in 
tihe foot, at the same time contract the inmost 
portions of the brain which is their extremity 
and place of origin, and then excite a certain 
movement which nature has established in or- 
der to cause the mind to be affected by a sen- 
sation of pain represented as existing in the 
foot. But because these nerves must pass 
ttutmgh the tibia, the thi^, the loins, the back 
9Dd the neck, in ovdet to reach from the leg to 
the brain, it may happen that although their 
extremiti^ which are in the foot are not affect- 
ed, but only certain ones of their intervening 
paris (whi<^ pass by the loins or the neck] , this 
action will excite the same movement in the 
brain that might have been excited there by a 
hurt reoaived in the foot, in consequence of 
vrbkh the mind will necessarily feel in the foot 
the SBJm pern as if it had reorived a hurt. A^ 
the same holds good of all the other percep- 
Umm of our senses* 

I notice finally that mnce ead3t of the move- 
MpM which are in the portion of the brain by 
i jlhe mind te imme^^ 

I BbMIloneparti only, we cannot 

ofrcumstanoes anything 

'iStfMlM ximvement, amongst 


ait the Sensations tt 
presshig on it, causes mind to be affected jqr 
that one whidi Is best fitied and most genei!a% 
useful for the conservation the hmn^ bo^ 
when it is m health* But experience niakes: W 
aware that all the feelings with which nature 
inspires us are such as I have just spoken cd; 
and there is therdPore nothing in them which 
does not give testimony to the power and good- 
ness of the Qod [who has produced thw]. 
Thus, for example, when the nerves which are 
in the feet are violently or more than usually 
moved, their moven^nt, passing thrdigh the 
medulla of the spine to the inmost parts of the 
brain, gives a sign to the mind which ix^es it 
feel somewhat, to wit, pain, as thoumin the 
foot, by which the mind is excited to doUts ut- 
most to remove the cause of the evil as danger- 
ous and hurtful to the foot. It is true tha\ Qod 
could have constituted the nature of man in 
such a way that this same movement in the 
brain would have conve 3 red something quite 
different to the mind; for example, it might 
have produced consciousness of itself either in 
so far as it is in the brain, or as it is in the foot, 
or as it is in some other place between the loot 
and the brain, or it might finally have pro- 
duced consciousness of anything else whatso- 
ever; but none of ail this would have contrib- 
uted so well to the conservation of the body. 
Similarly, when we desire to drink, a certain 
dryness of the throat is produced which moves 
its nerves, and by their means the internal 
portions of the brain ; and this movement causes 
in the mind the sensation of thirst, because in 
this case there is nothing more useful to us 
than to become aware tlmt we have need to 
drink for the conservation of our health; and 
the same holds good in other instances. 

From this it is quite clear that, noturitii- 
standing the supreme goodness of Cknl, the 
nature of man, inasmuch as it is compost oi 
mind and body, esnnot be otherwise than 
sometimes a source of deception. For if there 
is any cause which exeites, not in the foot bpl 
in some part of the nerves whidh are extexdid 
between the foot and the brain, or even in tiis 
brain itscdf, the same movement whidi ususfiy 
is produced when the foot is detrimentally 
affected, pain will be experienced aa tirnui^ k 
wm*ein foot^ and tfaesense witt tiiwnatinv 
ally be deceived; for since the same movein^t 
in tim brain is capable of pausing bet one ien^ 
sation in the mind, and this sensatim iamiub 
frequen% extiiMby A cause 
tibe loot 

1 \ 
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quartttt'^refu^^ ft (dioidd 
to tito adad pAink fdot rilto ftiaain 
other pari oS the body. And idthoui^ the 
pKTihedneeB of the throat does not always pro- 
ceed, as it nsuafly does, imm the fact that 
drinking tsueoessary for the health of the body, 
but sometimes ocnnes from quite a different 
cause, as is the case with dropsical patients, it 
is yet much better that it should midead on 
thia occasion than if, on the other hand, it 
were always to deceive us when the body is in 
good health; and so on in similar cases. 

And certainly this consideration is of great 
service to me, imt only in enabling me to recog- 
nise all the errors to whidi my nature is sui^ 
ject, but also in enabling me to avoid them or 
to correct them more ea^y. For knowmg that 
all my senses more frequently indicate to me 
truth than falsehood respecting the things 
which concern that which is beneficud to the 
body, and being able almost always to avaff 
myself of many of them in order to examine 
one particular thing, and, besideB that, being 
able to make use of my memory in order to 
connect the present with the past, and of my 
understanding whidi already has discovered 
ail the causes of my errors, I ought no longer 
to fear that falsity may be found in matters 
every day present to me by my senses. And 
I oug^t to set aside all the doubts of these past 
days as hyperbolical and ridiculous, particular- 
ly that very cmnmon uncertiunty respecting 
sleep, which I could not distinguish from the 
waking state; for at present I find a very nota- 
ble difference between the two, inasmuch as 


bur memoiy can never emineot oar 
one with Ihe otlwr, or witii vdmte ieixByi'd|( 

our lives, as it unites events wludi happen tb 
us while we areawake. And, as a matter^ fiUtf 
if someone, while I was awake, quite . 

appeared to me and dimppecured as fimt'as i$»' > 
the images which I see in sleep, so tiist I coolff 
not know from whence tim form came nor ’ 
whither it went, it would i»t be without r»- 
son that I should deem it a specfre or a |dum-' 
t(»n formed by my brain [and similar to those 
which I form in sleep], rather tiian a real man. 
But when I perceive things as to which Iknow 
distinctly both the place from which tiiey pro- 
ceed, and that in which they are, and the 
at which they appeared to me; and when, 
without any interruption, I can connect ‘ke 
perceptions which 1 have of them with the 
whole course of my life, I am perfectly ainured 
that these perceptions occur while I am wakii^ 
and not during sleep. And I ought in no wise 
to doubt the truth of such matters, if, after 
having called up all my senses, my memory, 
and my understanding, to examine them, 
nothing is brought to evidence by any one of 
them which is repugnant to what is set fcarth 
by the others. For l^use God is in no wise a 
decdver, it follows that 1 am not deceived in 
this. But because the exigencies of action oftmi 
oblige us to make up our minds befme having 
leisure to examine matters carefully, we must 
confess that the life of man is vmy frebuentity 
subject to error in respect to individtud 
jects, and we must in the end acknovdedge 'ftie 
infirmity of our nature. 



OBJECTIONS 

URGED BY CERTAIN MEN OF LEARNING 
AGAINST THE PRECEDING MEDITATIONS; 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S REPLIES 


THE FIRST SET OF OBJECTIONS' 


Gentlemen, 

.. As soon as I recognized that you were so 
armous thai I should make a thorough examina- 
tion of the writings of M . Descartes^ it seemed 
impossible for me^ in duty^ to disoblige in this 
maUer friends so dear to me. My reason in com- 
plying was both that you might witness the extent 
of my esteem for you, and also that I might reveal 
my lack of power and intellectual endowment; 
hence, I hoped, you might in future allow me the 
more indulgence, if I require it, or, if I came 
short, be less exacting. 

In my estimation M, Descartes is in truth a 
man who combines the highest intellectual endow- 
ments with an extreme modesty — one of whom 
even Momus, had he come to life, would approve, 
tiiinh,** he says, **hence I exist; nay, I am 
that very thinking, or the mindJ^ True, **How- 
ever, in thinking I have within me ideas of thirds, 
and firstly an idea of abeing of extreme perfection 
and infinite,*^ I grant this, **Moreover, I, not 
equalling the objective reality of this idea, am not 
its cause; hence it has some cause more perfect 
Hum I, and Otis immediately shows that there is 
something else besides me in existence, something 
more perfect than I am. This is a being who is an 
entity not in any indeterminate sense, but one 
which absdutdy and without limitations em- 
braces its whole reality wholly in itself, and is, as 
it were, an anticipatory cause, as Dionysiw? 
says {de divin. nom, cap, 8 ) 1 ^ 

But here I am forced to stop a little, to aooid 
excessive exhaustion; for already my mind fluc- 
tuates like the Euripus with its changing tides. 


^The author of these objections of the first 
l^p 18 Catenis, a priest of Alkmaar, who sent 
mxn to Bannius and Bioemaert, two friends of 
l^eiSartes* 

‘ I leference is to the writings attributed in 
times, to Dionycdus— Dion3nsius the 



Now I consent, now I deny; I approve a^ once 
more disapprove. To disagree with the champion 
of this theory I do not care, agree with him Jf can- 
not. But, pray, what sort of cause must an idea 
have? or, tell me, what is an idea? It is the thing 
thought of itself in so far as that is ^^objectively” 
in the understanding. Bui explain what ^*to be 
objectively in the understanding” is. As I was 
taught, it is the determination of an act of mind 
by a modification due to an object; but this^ is a 
merely external afiribule of the thing and nothing 
belonging to its reality. For, as %eing seen” is 
merely Ihe direction of the act of vision towards 
the percipient so ^^being thought” or %eing ob- 
jectively in the understanding” is merely a 
standing still of our thought gpithin itself and 
ending there, which can occur whether the thing 
is active or passive, indeed though it is even non- 
existent, Hence, why should I ask for a cause of 
that which is nothing actual, which is a mere 
name, a nonentity? 

Nevertheless, says our great philosopher , — 
^^because a certain idea has such and such an 
objective reality rather than another, it must 
owe this to some cause/^® Nay it needs no cause, 
for its ^'objective reality” is a mere name and 
nothing actual. Further, a cause exerts some real 
and actual influence; but the objective existence 
which is nathing actual can be the recipient of 
nothing, and hence cannot be passively affected by 
the real activity of a cause, so far is it from re- 
quiring a cause. My conclusion is that, though I 
have ideas, there is no cause for their existence, so 
far from their being a cause for them greater than 
me and infinite. 

^^But, if you do not assign some cause for 
ideas, you must, at least, give some reason why 
this particular idea contains this parUcvlar ob- 
jective reality rather thm that,” Quite right; it is 

*CL Med. m, p. 
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fuA my way to be niggardly wUh my fnende hvt 
to be openrhanded. I affirm universally of all 
ideas what M, Descartes says at other times of 
the triangle. He says : — “Though possibly no 
such figure exists anywhere outside my thought 
or has at any time existed, yet is its nature 
something unconditionally determinate, an es- 
sence, or form, that is immutable and eternal/'^ 
It is hence an eternal verity which requires no 
cause. A boat is a boat, as Davus is Davus and 
not (Edipus. If however , you drive me to assign 
a reasoUf I shall say it is the imperfection of the 
mindf which is not infinite; for, not clasping in a 
single embrace the whole which exists simuUane^ 
ously and all together, it parcels out and divides 
the omni^present good. Thus, because it cannot 
bring forth the whole, it conceives it in a series 
of acts, or, in technical language ^*inade^ 
quately.'^ 

M. Descartes further asserts, “Yet, however 
imperfect be the manner of the existence in 
which a thing is, by means of an idea, objec- 
tively in the understanding, nevertheless it is 
not merely nothing, nor consequently, can it 
proceed from nothing/^ 

Bvl this is equivocation; for, if **nothing^* is 
the same as **an entity not actually existing, it 
is entirely non-existent, because it does not ac- 
tually exist, and hence it proceeds from nothing, 
i.e. from no cause. But if by **nothing*^ some- 
thing imaginary is meant, something vulgarly 
styled an “ens rationis,*' it is not **noBiing^^ but 
something real which is distinctly conceived. But 
since it is merely conceived and is nothing actual, 
though it may be conceived, yet it cannot be 
caused [or banished from the mind\. 

But he proceeds, “Further, I should like to 
ask, whether “I” who have this idea could 
exist, if no such being existed,"* i.e. if none 
existed, “from which the idea of a being more 
perfect than I proceeds,” as he says immedi- 
ately before. “For,” says he, “from what should 
I proceed? From myself, from my parents, or 
from some other beings? . . . But, if I were self- 
ori^nated, neither should I doubt, nor should 
I wish for anything, nor should I suffer lack of 
anything whatsoever, for I should have given 
myself ^ the perfections of which I have any 
idea, and should thus myself be God.”* ^*But, 
if I am derived from something else, the end of 
the series of beings from which I come will ulti- 
mately be one which is self-originated, and hence 
what would have held good for myself (if self- 


*Cf. Med. V, p. 93. 
*Cf. Med. Ill, p. 87. 
*Ch Ill, p. 87. 


originated) wiUbetrueofthis.**^ Thisismargth 
ment that pursues the same path as that taken by 
St. Thomas,^ and which he calls the proof from 
“the causality of an efficient cause.” It is de- 
rived from Aristotle. But Aristotle and St. Thom- 
as are not concerned wUh the causes of ideas. 
Perhaps they had no need to be, for might not the 
argument take a more direct and less devious 
course? — I think, hence I exist; nay I am that 
very thinking mind, that thinking. But that mind, 
that thought, springs either from itself or from 
something else. On the labor alternative, from 
what does that something else comet If it is self- 
derived, it must be God? for that which is self- 
originated will have no trouble in conferring cM 
things on itself. 

An entreaty I would press upon our aulhor, is 
that he would not hide his meaning from this 
Reader, one eager to comprehend him, albeit per- 
haps lacking in acuteness. “Self-originated” has 
two senses, firstly a positive meaning equivalent 
to — derived from its own self as from a cause* 
Hence anything which was self-originated and 
conferred its own existence on itself, would, if 
giving itself what it desired by an act of choice 
involving premeditation, certainly give itself 
everything and would thus be God. Secondly, 
“self^ri^nated” has a negative usage which 
equates it with “by itself” or “not derived from 
anjrthing else”; so far as my memory serves me, 
it is universally employed in this sense. 

But now, if anything is self-derived, i.e. not 
due to something else, how can I prove that 
embraces all things and is infinUet I shall pay 
no heed to the reply that, if it is self-derived, it 
will have given itself everything, for it does not 
depend on itself as on a cause, nor did it antici- 
pate its existence and so at a prior time choose 
what it should afterwards be. It is true I have 
heard this doctrine of Suarez limitations 
proceed from a cause, and the reason why any*' 
thing is finite and limited is, either that its cause 
could not, or that it would not give it more being 
and perfection. Hence, if anything is self-derwA 
and does net issue from a cause, it is necessarity 
unlimited and infinite^' 

But I do not wholly agree. For (}e the thing 
ever so much self-originated, i.e. not due to some- 
thing else), if the limitation be due to the thm^ 
internal constitutional principles, i.e. to its 'very- 
form and essence, whi^, however, you hmo not 


Of. Med. Ill, p. 87. 

Thomas Aquinas, Summa Tl 
Q2, A 3 (“Whether God edsts??’} 
ex raUone causae effdmUs. *Tlie 
etc. 
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$9 iperCctte iff, ym fiiU concede that 

ihm, ^ mA a iking^ u hot and not cold in tdrtue 
iSte' own 4ntemal conditidional principleei 
Aon^ ym coneewe that hot Aing to derioe ite 
es^Bi^weffom nothing elee. I doubt not that M. 
Thopairtee hao no lack of reaeonefor substantiate 
i^ that which others perhaps have not demonr 
s^dted with sufficient clearness. 

; \M iost I find a point of agreement with my 
adversary. He has erected as a general rule, 
^Whatever 1 know clearly and distinctly is 
fl<»^thing really true.’’^ Nay whatever I think 
it true; for almost from boyhood I have banished 
ehimaeras and ^entities of reason^ from my mind. 
No faculty can be deflected from its proper ob- 
ject: the will if U moves at aU tends towards good: 
indeed not even the senses themselves err; sight 
sees ickot it sees, the ears hear what they hear: 
though what you see be tinsel there is nothing 
wrong with the vision; the error comes in when 
your judgment decides that it is gold you are be^ 
kMingJ* Hence M. Descartes most properly as- 
signs all error to the account of the will and judg- 
ment. 

But now, from this cause infer what you 
wanted. apprehend clearly and distinctly an 
isifisiite being; hence it is something true and 
moL^^But wiU not someone ask, ^^Do you appre- 
hend clearly and distinctly an infinite beingP^ 
Bud vhat Oven is the meaning of that wdbworn 
maxim knoum to allf— The infbdte qu& infinite 
is unknown. For if, when I think of a chiliagon 
and have a confused representation of some fig- 
I do net have a distinct image of the chUior 
yofs er know because I do not have its thousand 
sSdee evident and distinct before my mind, shall 
%pet be asked,’r--how can the infinite be thought 
^ jdisOnMy and not confusedly, if the infinite 

asived dearly, and, as U were, with true distinct 

^^Berhgps Ate is what 8t Thomas meant when 
that Ow propositi *^Ood is** is known 
^jpsr #b/^ In abject^ to Ais he considers an 
drgwamt thawn from Domasemus^^^God ex- 
tbe knowle^ of this truth nature has 
lEopai^ ^ce the truth that Gk>dex* 
Iplis ja lu)0wii *^per $ef* His reply ig the knowl- 
fsf .the exisfemoe of Ood ia, in a general 
, a^ashesayc/matmim^ manner, to 
&r as He is man’s hi|^texistencei 
L fay nature in alL But this is n^ an 
apprehension of ifae existexice of 



T h emgiea, 
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Q<kl Just as to knerr that Boinoone 
not the same as to know Peters tfaouiE^ Pdmt 
be the man who is coming,* etc. This is tanteh 
mount to saying that Ood is known in so far ns 
He falls under some general term or as final 
cause, or even as first and mast perfect of beings, 
or finally as somkhing which contains aU Ai^s 
in a confused and generic manner, but not in re- 
spect of the precise notion which expresses Hie 
nature. I believe that M. Descartes will have no 
diffict^ in replying to anyone who raises a 
question here. Yet I am sure that owing to what 
I here bri^ forward, merely for dikwsioh*s 
sake, he will call to mind the doctrine ofweAvus: 
That there are certain common mental con- 
ceptions which are only known ‘‘per sm’ by the 
wise/ Hence no one should marvel if those who 
desire to know more (than others) ask many 
questions, and for a long time linger ovk Aose 
topics which they know to have beenlaid down as 
ike first principles of the whale subject, and in 
spUe of this do not master it without strenuous 
intellectual effort. 

Let us then concede that someone has a dear 
and distinct idea of a highest and most perfect 
being; what further conclusion do you draw? 
That Ais infinite being exists, and that so cer- 
tainly that the existence of God should have 
certitude, at least for my mind, as great as that 
which mathematical truths have hitherto en- 
joyed/ Hence there is no less contradiction in 
tanking of a God (that is of a being of the 
highest perfection) who lacks existence (a par- 
ticular perfection) than in thinking of a hill 
which is not relative to a valley/ The whole 
dispute hinges on Ais; he who gives way here 
must admit defeat. Since my opponent is the 
stronger combatant I should like for a litUe to 
avoid engaging him at dose quarters in order 
Aot, fated as I am to lose, 1 may yet postpone 
what I cannot avoid. 

Fvrslly then, though reason only and not au- 
Aority is the arbiter in our discussion, yd, lest I 
he judged impertinent in godnsoying the eontenr 
tions 0 / such an iUvetrious philosopher, Ut ms 
quote you what St Thomas says; it ism dgaethm 
he urges against his own doctHne*^Aa soop as 
the intellect grasps tbs significatum uf ^ 
name God, it knows that God exists; for the 
meaning of His name is an objast xuithing 
greater than whidi can be Now that 

which exists an fact as well as in the inil4 A 
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idbde. 

He&oe^ tmddr*- 

stoodr Ood ^B0e4ii6!i%fOdst8 b tiie mind, it 
foUom Ibttt Be really exists. Thii argument 
fmnaUg expremd becomes— <hd tg a being, a 
greater than vMeh amnoi be conceived; but HM, 
a greater than which cannot be conceived, inr 
cludee its esdstmce; hence Ood byHieveryname 
or nMon indudea Hie exigence, and ae a direct 
coneeguence can neither be conceived ae being, 
nor can be, devoid rtf existence. But now, kindly 
teU me ie not this M, Deecairtee* own prooft St, 
Thomas defines God thus : — being than which 
nothing greater can be conceived. M . Descartes 
calls Him a being rtf extreme perfection; certainly 
nothing greater than this can be conceived. St, 
Thomas goes on to argue — ^That than which 
nothing greater can be conceived includes its 
existence; otherwise a greater than it could he 
conceived, namdy that which is conceived to conr 
tain its exigence. Now does not M. Descartes 
bring up the same proposition as minor premiset 
^*Ood is the most perfect being, the mast perfect 
being comprises wUhin itsdf Us existence, for 
otherwise U would not have the highest p^eo 
tion** St Thomases conclusion is : — ^Ihierefore 
since Ood, His name being understood, exists 
in the understanding, He exists in reality. That 
is to say, owing to ^ very fact that in the very 
concept of the essence of an entity, nothing greater 
than which can be conceived, existence is in- 
volved, it follows that that very entity exists, M, 
Descartes draws the same inference:— Yet, says 
he, owing to the fact that we cannot thhoJc of 
God as not existing, it follows that His exist- 
ence is inseparabte from Him, and hence that 
He in truth exasts.^ Butnow letSi. Thomas reply 
both to himself and to M, Descartes. Granted 
that everyone and anyone knows that by the 
name God is understi^ that which has been 
asseirt^, to wit^ a being than which nothing 
greats can be thought, yet it does not follow 
he understands th^ the thing signified by 
^ aims exito in reality, hat only ^t it ex- 
ists in ai^^nehensicMn of the tmderstanding. 
Nor m it proM that it really exists, un-^. 
less itbe oonoeded that scnnethii^ really exists 
thanwUdi TOthisg greater can be thoug^t-^ 
a prbpositicn not gmnted by those who deny 
the eidatienoe TMs furnishes me with 

he brief— Though U he cpfr 
ef the hif^p^eelkm ^ 
l^^sMsted^ perynam^ yUUdi>ss not 

mtySxiUencaisdni^^ cctuci 
Jthdt the, coneett ef 


extsSemwinsepeaiMyixv^ 
of highest being. Hence you canndiiitferUM 
existence rtf Ood is onyAmg actml, unless you 
assume that that highest being actually exists; for 
then U wiU actualty contain aB Us perfedtiomf 
together with this perfection of real existence. 

Pardon me, gerkmen, if now 1 pleod/o^tis; 
but here is something in a lighter vein. This com- 
plex existent Lion includes both lion and the 
mode existence; and includee them essentUOy, 
for if you take away either U wUl not be the earns 
complex. But now, has not God from all demity 
had dear and distinct knowledge of this eompoeite 
objectf Does not also the idea of this compo^, in 
so far asUia comjwsUe, involve bdh Us dements 
essentidUyt That is to say, does not Us existence 
flow from the essence of this composite, existent 
lion? Yet, I affirm, the distirwt cognition of U 
which God possesses, that which he has from all 
eternity does not constrain either part of the com- 
plex to exist, unless you assume that the complex 
does exist; for then, indeed, it will imply aU Us 
essential perfections and hence also that of actual 
existence. Therefore, also, even though you have a 
distinct knowledge of a highest being, and granted 
that a being of supreme flection indudes exist- 
ence in the concept of Us essence, yet U does not 
foUow that Us existence is anything actual, unless 
on the hypothesis that that highest being does ex- 
ist; for then indeed along with its other perfeo- 
tions U wiU in actuality include this, its existence^ 
also. Hence the proof of the existence of this high- 
est being must be drawn from some other source* 
I shM add but a few words about the essence of 
the soul and the distinction between soul and 
body; for I confess that the speculations of this 
wonderful genius have so exhausted me that I can 
add but liUle mare. It appears that the disUncHon 
between soul and body, ^ real, is proved by the 
fact that they can be conceived os distinet and os 
isolated from each other. Here I horn my oppor 
nent to contend with (Dune) Sootue, tcto soya 
so far as one thing can be conceived ae 
distinct and separate from another, the juhh 
quate distinction to draw between them il 
what he calls a formal and obferdm one, vfbidl 
is intermediate between a red distinoti^ ie^ 
a distinction of reason. It is thus thdhedtslin^ 
guishss between the Divine justice asdik^ 
pity. They have, he eays, coimepta 
diverse prior to any operation ot tike tMMv 
standing, so that, evmi then, the mnitf aot (in 
other : yet it does not Wlo# Immmll^ 
Ock1*s justice can be cems^^ 

they can also etietapet# ^ 

Bvllsesikdl 
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a leUer. Thm tire the criticiam far which^ to my 
mind, ffie autjeci caHa. I leave it to you, genUe- 
men, to pick out any that may aeem to you to have 
merit. If you take my part, it will be eaay to pro- 
vedl upon M, Deacartea kindly not to bear me ill 


wiU in future for having inafew pointa contra- 
dicted him. If you uphold him, I yiM, and oum 
myaelf vanquiahed, more eagerly from armety 
not to be overcome a aecond time, I aend you 
greetings. 


A REPLY BY THE AUTHOR 
TO THE FIRST SET OF OBJECTIONS 


Gentlemen, 

You have certainly stirred up a stout an- 
tagonist against me, one whose ability and 
leaning might have caused me serious per- 
-^^plexity, unless like a pious and Christian theo- 
logian he had preferred to befriend the cause 
of God and of its unworthy champion, rather 
than to make a serious attack on it. But, though 
this insincerity redounds only to his credit, to 
act in collusion with it would tend to draw 
down censure on me; and thus I prefer to un- 
mask his device for rendering me assistance, 
rather than to answer him as an opponent. 

To begin with, he has put in brief compass 
my chief argument for proving the existence of 
God, so that it should the more readily abide in 
the reader’s memory; having briefly indicated 
*his assent to what he thinks clearly enough 
demonstrated, and having thus strengthened 
that with his authority, he finally comes to 
the crux of the difficulty, and raises a ques- 
tion only as to what is to be here understood 
by the term idea, and what sort of cause this 
aforesaid idea demands. 

Now I have written somewhere an idea ia the 
thing thought of itself, in so far as it is objectively 
in the under atanding. But these words he evi- 
dently prefers to understand in a sense quite 
different from that in which I use them, mean- 
ing to furnish me with an opportunity of ex- 
pla^ng them more clearly, ^Vbjective exiatence 
tn ^ mind ia/* he says, *^ihe determination of 
the act of mind by a nutdijuation due to an ob^ 
fed, which ia merely an exirinaic appellation and 
nothing belonging to the object/* etc.^ Now, here 
it must be noti<^ firstly that he refers to the 
tfaiug itself, which is as it were placed outside 

undersf^ding and respecting which it is 
, attribute to be objective- 

in i^e understanding, and secondly, that 
1 speak of is the idea, which at no time 
eiSsts ou^de the mind, mi in the case oi 


which “objective existence” is indistinguishable 
from being in the understanding in tll|^ way in 
which objects are wont to be there. Thus, for 
example, if someone asks what feature in the 
sun’s existence it is to exist in my mind, it will 
be quite ri^t to reply that this is a' merely 
extrinsic attribute which affects it, and to wit, 
one which determines an operation of the mind 
in the mode due to the object. But if the ques- 
tion be, what the idea of the sun is, and the re- 
ply is given, that it is the object thought of in 
so far as that exists objectively in the under- 
standing, he will not understand that it is the 
sun itself, in so far as that extrinsic atiribute 
is in it; neither will objective understanding 
here signify that the mind’s operation is here 
determined in the mode due to an object, 
but that it is in the mind in the way in 
which objects are wont to exist there. Hence 
the idea of the sun will be the sun itself existing 
in the mind, not indeed formally, as it exists in 
the sky, but objectively, i.e. in the way in 
which objects are wont to exist in the mind; 
and this mode of being is truly much less per- 
fect than that in which things exist outside the 
mind, but it is not on that account mere noth- 
ing, as I have already said. 

l^en this learned theologian talks of equivo- 
cation, 1 think that by this he means to warn 
me, and prevent me from forgetting that which 
I have this moment mentioned. For, firstly, he 
says that a thing existing in the mind through 
an idea, is not an actual entity, ie. is nothing 
situated outside the intellect; and this is true. 
Secondly he says that it is not anything fidir 
turns or an entity of reason, but aornolMng feci 
which is distinctly conceived; by which woids he 
admits all I have assumed. Yet he adds, be- 
cause it ia merely conceived and ia nothing actual 
(i.e. because it is merely an idea, and nothing 
situated outside the mind), it may be indeed 
conceived, but by no means caused;^ i.e« it does 
>Cf. p. 106. 
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not require a cause m order to exist outside the 
nund. Agreed; but it does require a cause to 
make it be conceivedi and it is of this cause 
alone that the question here is raised. Thus, if 
anyone has in his mind the idea of any machine 
showing high skill in its construction, it is cer- 
tainly quite reasonable to ask what is the cause 
of that idea; and it is not sufficient to answer 
that the idea is nothing outside the mind, and 
hence can have no cause, but can merely be 
conceived; for here the whole question is — 
what is that which causes it to be conceived? 
Nor will it suffice to say that the mind itself 
is its cause, being the cause of its own acts; for 
this is not disputed, the question being the 
cause of the objective artifice which is in the 
idea. For there must be some definite cause of 
the fact that this idea of a machine displays 
this objective artifice rather than another, and 
its objective artifice bears to this cause the 
same relation that the objective reality of the 
idea of God bears to its cause. Various causes 
of such a contrivance might be assigned. It will 
be either a similar real machine already seen, 
the features of which are reproduced in the 
idea, or it will be great knowledge of mechani- 
cal science in the mind of him who thinks of it, 
or perchance a great intellectual acuteness, 
which has enabled the man to invent this de- 
vice without previous scientific knowledge. We 
must note that every contrivance which in the 
idea has only objective existence, must neces- 
sarily exist in its cause, whatever that cause be, 
either formally or eminently. And we must ap- 
ply the same rule to the objective reality which 
is in the idea of God. But in what will this exist 
unless in a God who really exists? My clear- 
sighted opponent, however, sees all this, and 
hence admits that we may ask why this par- 
ticular idea contains this particular ohjective 
reality rather than thaif and to this question he 
replies fiirstly: that the same as what I have writ- 
ten abotU the idea of the triangle holds good of all 
ideaSf viz. that though perchance the triangle no- 
where easistSy yet there does exist some determinote 
nature^ or essence^ or immutable and eternal 
form which belongs to it} Further he says that 
this demands no cause. But he sees well enough 
that this reply is nevertheless not satisfactory; 
for, althou^ the nature of the triangle be im- 
mutable and eternal, that does not disallow the 
question why the idea exists in us. Hence he 
adds— “I/, however, you drive me to assign a 
reason, 1 shall say it is the imperfection of the 
mind,” etc. BtXt this reply seems to show mere- 
KX. 104-106. 


ly that those who have desired to take exoep* 
tion to my views have no rejoinder to 
that at all approaches the truth. For, sooth to 
say, there is no more probability that ttie im- 
perfection of the human intellect is the asms 
of our possessing the idea of God, than tibat 
ignorance of mechanical science should be the 
cause of our imagining some machine idiowing 
highly intricate contrivance, rather than an- 
other less perfect one. On the contrary, clearly, 
if one possesses the idea of a machine wldch 
involves every contrivance that ingenuity can 
devise, it will be absolutely right to infer that 
it is the product of some cause, in which that ex- 
treme pitch of mechanical ingenuity was actu- 
ally embodied, although in the idea it existed 
only objectively. By the same reasoning, when 
we have in us the idea of God, in which all think- 
able perfection is contained, the evident con- 
clusion is, that that idea depends upon some 
cause in which all that perfection also exists, to 
wit in the God who really exists. It is true that 
both cases would seem to be on the same footing, 
and that, just as all are not expert mechanicians, 
and hence cannot form the notion of a highly 
intricate machine, so all men might not have 
the same power of conceiving the idea of God; 
but since that idea is implanted in the same 
manner in the minds of all, and we perceive 
no source other than ourselves from which it 
comes, we suppose that it pertains to the na- 
ture of our mind. This indeed is not wrong, but 
we omit something else which principally mer- 
its consideration and on which the whole force 
and evidence of this argument depends, name- 
ly, that this power of having in one’s self the 
idea of God could not belong to our intellect^ 
if this intellect were merely a finite entity, as 
in fact it is, and did it not have God as the 
cause of its existence. Hence I have undertaken 
the further enquiry — whether I could exist if 
God did not exists — ^not for the purpose of ad- 
ducing a proof distinct from the preceding one, 
but rather in order to give a more thoroui^ 
going explanation of it. 

At this point my opponent, throu^ excess 
of courtesy, has put me in an awkward posi- 
tion, for he compares my argument with an** 
other draWn from St. Thomas and from Ark- 
totle, and thus he seems to compel me to ekr 
plain why, having started with them w the 
same road, I have not kept to it at aU pmnie. 
But I beg him to excuse me from 
others, and to aUow me to give an aocomtoa^ 
of what I have myself written. 

•Cf. Med. ra, p. 97*; , ; 
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ll]Ki% thtio, I iam not dmm nay 
Aieuto ti^ 

effident eftuaes in the teeim of sensible thisp, 
fMurtl^ boeanse I deemed the extetenoe of God 
to be much more evident than that of any sen- 
siU^ tidags, partly also because this succession 
of eauses sei^ned to conduct merely to an ao- 
Immiedgementof the imperfection of myintel- 
teti because 1 could not understand how an 
infinity of such causes could have succeeded 
one another from all eternity in such a way 
tibat none of them has been absolutely first. 
For certainly, because 1 could not understand 
that, it does not follow that there must be a 
first cause, just as it does not follow that, be- 
cause 1 cannot understand an infinity of divi- 
sions in a finite quantity, an ultimate atom can 
be arrived at, teyond which no further divi- 
sion is possible. The only consequence is that 
my intellect, which is finite, cannot compre- 
hmi the infinite. Therefore 1 prefer to use as 
the foundation of my proof my own existence, 
which is not dependent on any series of causes, 
and is so plain to my intelligence that nothing 
can be plainer; and about myself I do not so 
mudi what was the original cause that 
produced me, as what it is that at present pre- 
serves me, the object of this being to disen- 
tanjg^ myself from all question of the succes- 
idon of causes. 

Further, I have not asked what is the cause 
of my existence in so far as 1 consist of mind 
and body, but have limited myself definitely to 
my portion in so far as I am merely a tUng 
tim thinks. And 1 think that this furthers my 
project in no small degree; for thus 1 have been 
able &r better to free myself from prejudiced 
ocnxdmdcms, to follow the dictates of the light 
of nature, to set questions to myself, and to 
with certainty that there is nothing in 
me of which I am not in some way conscious. 

elmxfy is quite different from judging 
thatf because I wae begotten by my father, he 
was the progeny of my grandfather, and, be- 
cause in seel^ out the parents of my parents 
X COOld not carry the process to in^ty, de- 
eidkigf in Older to bring my quest to a conclu- 
lekm, that hence thm was some first cause of 
the series* 

Moreover, I have not oidy asked 
tnoee of my being in so far as 1 am a thinking 
: thing, but chiefly in so far as I perceive that 
among oth^ thou^ts, the 
; ldijg0|4ratfi%of thehifhe^ 

I iemi that the vdide force of my demon- 


_ 

oomsamed the 

so far as I can oomprdbend ’EBm, andaccor^^ 
to the laws of true Logic, the questioii **io 0 sa 
thingexis^^* must nev^r be ad^ unless we al- 
ready understand what the thing is; secondiy, 
because it is this same idea that pves me tlto 
opportunity of enquirmg whether I prooe^ 
horn myself or frcun something else, and gt 
recognising my defects; finally it is that 
shows me not only that there is some caiise of 
my existence, but that further in this cause all 
perfections are contained, and that hence it is 
God. . 

Finally, fhave not said that it is impossible 
for anything to be its own efficient cause; for, 
although that statement is manifesUy true 
when the meaning of efficient cause is xestrict- 
ed to those causes that are prior in lime to 
their effects or different from them, yet it does 
not seem necessary to confine the term %o this 
meaning in the present investigation. In the 
first place the question would in such a case be 
unmeaning, for who does not know that the 
same thing can neither be prior to nor different 
from itself? Secondly, the light of nature does 
not require that the notion of an efficient cause 
should compel it to be prior to its effect; qn the 
contrary, a thing does not properly conform to 
the notion of cause except during the time that 
it produces its effect, and hence is not prior to 
it. Moreover, the light of nature certainly tells 
us that nothing exists about which the ques- 
tion, why it exists, cannot be asked, whethm* 
we enquire for its efficient cause, or, if it does 
not possess one, demand why it does not have 
one. Hence, if I did not believe that anything 
could in some way be related to itself exactly 
as an efficient cause is related to its effect, so 
far should I be from concluding that any first 
cause existed, that, on the contrary, 1 iffiould 
once more ask for the cause of that which had 
been called first, and so should never arrive at 
the first of all. But I frankly allow that scmie- 
tiring may exist in' whidi there is such a 
and inesdiaustible power tiiat it has needed no 
assistance in order to exist, and requires none 
for its preservation, and hence is In > certain 
way the cause of its own enalimos; a 
causeluirierstairiOod tobe. For,evmthc^^ 
I had existed from all eternity and benoenoth- 
ing had preceded my existence, none tlig4i^ 
seeing that 1 detm the variems 
be 8^[»SLrable from each other, and ligiiilia Ikat 
, it does not follow that, because I 

riiali in future do so, unless scmienil^ 
toi^eak, tore-esreateme at en ntOffignt, 

t* flv 
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ptmem$ ttm an effidaot eanae. ThuS| even 
thouall Ood liaa aaver been non-exiafcent, y^t 
because Be ia the very Being who actually 
preserves Himself in existence, it seems posm- 
ble to call Him without undue impropriety the 
cause ef Hie awn existence. But it must be noted 
that here I do not mean a preservation which 
is elSreoted by any positive operation of causal 
efficiency but one due merely to this fact, that 
the essential nature of God is such that He 
cannot be otherwise than always existent. 

From these remarks it is easy for me to make 
my reply to the distinction in the use of the 
term ^^self-originated” or per ae,' which, ac- 
cording to the counsel of my learned theol<^- 
cal adversary, requires explanation. For, d- 
though those who, confining themselves to the 
pecuUar and restricted meaning of efficient 
cause, think it impossible for a Ihing to be its 
own efficient cause, and do not discern here 
another species of cause analogous to an effi- 
cient cause, are accustomed to understand 
merely, when they say a thing exists per ee, 
that it has no cause; yet, if those people would 
look to the facta rather than the words, they 
would easily see that the negative meaning of 
the term ^self-originated” proceeds merely 
from the imperfection of the human intellect, 
and has no foundation in reality, and that 
there is a certain other poEdtive signification 
which is drawn from the truth of things and 
from which alone my argument issues. For if, 
e.g. anyoneshould imagine that some body was 
something per sc, he can only mean that it has 
no cause, and be affirms this for no positive 
reason, but merely in a negative manner, be- 
cause he knows no cause for it. But this shows 
80 X 1 ^ imperfection in his judgment, as he will 
easily recognise if he remem tors th^ the sev- 
eral parts of time are not derived from one an- 


ttotfw in betog, and 

nmm and incomprebensible power imdkm 
to m the idea of Him we reeogiuse 
exceedingly great that it is dearly the cause d 
His continuing to be, and that there Can ^ 
nothing else besides it, we say tiiat mdMs 
per sc, no longer negatively but in the higtot 
positive sense. For, although we need not eny 
that God is the efficient cause of Wa own sdf, 
lest, if we do so, we should be involved in a ver* 
bal (^ute, yet, because we see that the fast 
of His existing per se, or having no cause othei 
than Himself, issues, not from nothing, but 
from the real immensity of His power, it k 
quite permissible for us to think that in a cer- 
tain sense He stands to Himself in the aanw 
way, as an effident cause does to its effect, and 
that hence He exists per ae in a positive sense. 
Each one may also a^ hunself whether he ex- 
ists per as in the same sense, and, having found 
no power in himself sufficient to preserve hin 
through even a moment of time, he vdll rigbtl} 
conclude that he depends on something else 
and indeed on something else which exists pes 
ae, because since the matter here concerns th< 
present, not the past or the future, there is nc 
room for an infinite regress. Nay, here I will 
add a statement I have not hitherto made k 
writing— that we cannot arrive merely at a 
secondary cause, but that the cause which has 
power Buffident to conserve a thing external tc 
it must with all the more reason conserve itedU 
by its own proper power, and so exist per aa 
Moreover when it is said that all limitation 
is due to a cause,* while I hold that to be a iwal 
fact, I maintain that it is hardly expres^ k 
proper terms, and that the difficulty is not 
solved; for, properly speaking, limitation k 
only iite negation of a greater perfection, toi 
this negation does not come from a eaiiae hei 
is the very thing so limited. But though it kt 


other, and tihat hmee, thoui^ that body be 
supposed to have existed up to the present 
time per ae, i.e. without any cause, ttot will 
not snffioe to make it exist in future, unless 
ttow be some power oon- 

wunlty, as it were, re-creates it ; for then, wh^ 
1^ aeea that no wk power is comprised in the 
idea ol body I to will at oim conclude t^ 
toy toe to exist per e$, takiiig the expres- 
don per as positively. SimOariy when we say 
that Ood tots par we can mdeed imder- 


to that negatively^ our whde meaning be- 
to no iDito 

IQi. 


true that every limited thing dtonds on i 
cause, yet that is not self-evident, buiiOto'Wj 
deduced from something else; for, as tosuto 
theologian well replies, a thing can be totol 
in two ways, either by that whidh prodsMAM 


not having given it more perf ectkm, or fanmiM 
its nature is such that it can only rectos nto 
tern amount, as e.g. in the caseof to trM|M 
which by its nature can only hains toes^Mw 
But it seems to me to be tonsridto 
everytixing tot exists springi 
catxse or from itself cemsitosd 
toce we toetond to toy whig totoM 
but abo what negsto el 
*C».p.tO 
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t not feign t^at anything exists ss as to vAdoh 
no reason can be given regarding why it exists 
rather than does not exist; hence there is no 
reason for not interpreting self-originated in 
the sense in which it implies causal power, that 
power, to wit, which passes all bounds, and 
whidi, as we can easily prove, can be found in 
Ood alone. 

As to what my opponent finally grants^ me, 
it is a principle which, though admitting no 
question, is yet commonly so little taken into 
eonsideration and is so effective in rescuing all 
Philosophy from the obscurity of darkness, 
that by confirming it by his authority thelearned 
Doctor does much to further my endeavour. 

But prudently he here enquires whether I 
know the infinite dioHncUy and clearly;^ and al- 
thou^ 1 have tried to anticipate this objec- 
tion, yet it occurs so spontaneously to each 
one, that it is worth while to give it a detailed 
reply. Therefore here, to start with, I shall say 
th^ the infinite qud infinite is in nowise com- 
prehended, but that nevertheless it is under- 
stood, in so far as clearly and distinctly to un- 
derstand a thing to be such that no limits can 
be found in it is to understand clearly that it is 
infinite. 


Here indeed I distinguish between the in- 
definite and ^ infinite, and that alone do I, 
properly speaking, call infinite in which no- 
where are limits to be found; in this sense God 
alone is infinite. That moreover in which only 
in a certain aspect do 1 recognize no limit, as 
e.g. the extension of imaginary space, the many 
in number, or , the dividbility of the parts of 
quantity, and other similar things, I call in- 
ched indefinite but not infinite, because such 
tbii^ are not limitless in every respect. 

Beddes that, I distinguish between the for- 
mal notion of the infinite or mfinity and the 
tifaing which is infinite; for as for infinity, even 
though we understand it to have as much posi- 
tive reality as may be, yet we understand it 
miy in a certain negative fashion, from the 
lact, namely, that we perceive no limitation in 
^ tUng; but the thing itself which is infinite 
is indeed positively understood, though not 
atfequately, i.e. we do not comprehend the 
whole of wl^t is intdligible in it. But it is just 
. as when At the sea, we are said to behold 

: pur sight does not cover it all nor 

its immensity; if indeed we view it 
from adistanoe in such a way as to take in the 
wUeie with a single g^ce, we see it only con- 


fusedly, as we have. a confused image of a 
chiliagon, when taking in all its sides at the 
same time; but if from near at hand we fix our 
glance on one portion of the sea, this act of 
vision can be clear and distinct, just as the 
image of a chiliagon may be, if it takes in only 
one or two of the figure’s sides. By similar rea- 
soning 1 admit along with all theologians that 
God cannot be comprehended by the human 
mind, and also that he cannot be distinctly 
known by those who try mentally to ^asp 
Him at once in His entirety, and view Him, as 
it were, feom a distance. This was th^ sense in 
which, in the words of St. Thomas in the pas- 
sage quoted,’ the knowledge of God was said to 
be found in us only in a certain confused way. 
But those who try to attend to His penections 
singly, and intend not so much to comprehend 
them as to admire them and to employ Vu the 
power of their mind in contemplating them, 
will assuredly find in Him a much ampler and 
readier supply of the material for clear and 
distinct cognition than in any created things. 

Neither does St. Thomas here deny this con- 
tention, as is clear from his affirming in the 
following article that the existence of (^od is 
demonstrable. Moreover, wherever I haVe said 
that God can be clearly and distinctly known, 
1 have understood this to apply only to this 
finite cognition of ours, which is proportionate 
to the diminutive capacity of our minds. Be- 
sides, there was no reason for understanding 
otherwise in order to prove the truth of the 
propositions I have maintained, as will easily 
be noticed if people take heed that I have 
affirmed the doctrine in dispute only in two 
places, to wit where the question was asked 
whether, in the idea we form of God, there is 
anything real or only the negation of reality 
(as for example in the idea of cold nothing el^ 
is found than the negation of heat), a point 
which gives rise to no dispute [althou^ we do 
not comprehend the infinite];^ and again this 
doctrine appeared in the passage where I as- 
serted that existence appertained to the notion 
of a being of the hipest perfection, just 
much as three sides to the notion of a triang^ 
a fact which can be understood wilbout our 
having an adequate knowledge of God. 

My opponent here compares one’ of my ax* 
guments with another of St. Thomas’s, so, as it 
were to force me to show which of the two has 

K/f. Objections i, pp. 106-107. 

^This clause occurs oidy in the f^ch veiskm. 
The round brackets above ate also found only in it. 
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the mor^ force. Tbm I seem to be able to do 
with a good enou^ grace, because neither did 
St. Thomas use that argument as his own, nor 
does he draw the same conclusion from it; con-* 
sequently there is nothing here in which I am 
at variance with the Angelic Doctor. He him- 
self asked whether the existence of God is in 
itself known to man, i.e. whether it is obvious 
to each single individual; he denies this, and 1 
along with him. Now the argument to which 
he puts himself in opposition can be thus pro- 
pounded. When we understand what it is the 
word God signifies, we understand that it is that, 
than which nothing greater can he conceived; hut 
to exist in reality as mil as in the mind is greater 
than to exist in the mind alone; hence, when the 
meaning of the word God is understood, it is un- 
derstood Hiot God exists in fact as well as in the 
understanding* Here there is a manifest error 
in the form of the argument; for the only con- 
clusion to be drawn is — hence, when we under- 
stand what the word God means, we understand 
that it means that God exists in fact as well as in 
the mind: but because a word implies some- 
thing, that is no reason for this being true. My 
argument, however, was of the following kind 
—That which we clearly and distinctly under- 
stand to belong to the true and immutable na- 
ture of an 3 rthing, its essence, or form, can be 
truly affirmed of that thing; but, after we have 
with sufficient accuracy investigated the na- 
ture of God, we clearly and distinctly under- 
stand that to exist belongs to His true and im- 
mutable nature; therefore we can with truth 
affirm of God that He exists. This is at least a 
legitimate conclusion. But besides this the ma- 
jor premise cannot be denied, because it was 
previously^ conceded that whatever we clearly 
and distinctly perceive is true. The minor alone 
remains, and in it there is, I confess, no little 
difficulty. This is firstly because we are so 
much accustomed to distinguish existence from 
essence in the case of other things, that we do 
not with sufficient readiness notice how exist- 
ence belongs to the essence of God in a greater 
degree than in the case of other things. Fur- 
ther, because we do not distinguish that which 
belongs to the true and immutable nature of a 
thi^ from that which we by a mental fiction 
assign to it, even if we do fairly clearly per- 
ceive that existence belongs to God^s essence, 
We never&eto do not conclude that God ex- 
ists, because we do not know whether His es- 
sence is tihie land immutable or only a fiction 
weinvfefe 

to Obj. X, p. 112. 


But, m order to rmnove the first part <3^ 
difficulty we must distinguish between pc^k 
and necessary existence, and note that in ' 
concept or idea of everything that is cleaily 
and distinctly conceived, possible existence ifl 
contained, but necessary existence never, .etr 
cept in the idea of God alone. For I am sure 
that all who diligently attend to this diversity 
between the idea of God and that of all other 
things, will perceive that, even thou^ other 
things are indeed conceived only as existifig, 
yet it does not thence follow that they do exist, 
but only that they may exist, because we do 
not conceive that there is any necesdty for 
actual existence being conjoined with thtir 
other properties; but, because we understand 
that actual existence is necessarily and at afi 
times linked to God’s other attributes, it fol- 
lows certainly that God exists. 

Further, to clear away the rest of the diffi- 
culty, we must observe that those ideas which 
do not contain a true and immutable nature, 
but only a fictitious one due to a mental syn- 
thesis, can be by that same mind analysed, not 
merely by abstraction (or restriction of the 
thought) but by a clear and distinct mental 
operation; hence it will be clear that those 
things which the understanding cannot so amir- 
lyse have not been put together by it. For ex- 
ample, when I think of a winged horse, or of g 
lion actually existing, or of a triangle inscribed 
in a square, 1 easily understand that I Can on 
the contrary think of a horse without wings, of 
a lion as not existing and of a triangle apart 
from a square, and so forth, and tlmt hence 
these things have no true and immutable na- ' 
ture. But if I think of the triangle or the square 
(1 pass by for the present the lion and the 
horse, because their natures are not wholly hx- 
telligible to us), then certainly whatev^ I 
ognise as being contained in the idea of thk 
triangle, as that its angles are equal to ri|^t^ 
etc., I shall truly affirm of the trian^", and : 
similarly I shall affirm of the square whatsp^. 
ever I find in the idea of it. For though Tcailr;; 
think of the triangle, thou^ strippii^ frosn It 
the equality of its angles to two ri^t, yrt Ii 
cannot deny that attribute of it by any 
and distinct mental operation, i.e. wh^ Imyl.; j 
self rightly understand what I say. Betide^^ 

I think of a triangle inscribed in a aquarei#ilt^ < 
Tne anihg to ascribe to the square that wlfich 
belongs to the triangle alone, or to aafiga to the 
triangle the properties of the square, but for . 
the purpose only of examining that whxeh;. 
arises from the ooniuncticm of the two, tiiOo 





ftisdi tiUKyi that of tbe sqoaito or tri*- 

41111^ iJoiie} coad li6^ 

tbHl CK|um easmot be less than double the 
ItMrtbed triangle, together with the similar 
pr€$)ertie8 which belong to the nature of this 
eoaoiposite figme. 

But if I think that existence is contained in 
idbe idea of a body of the hi^daest perfection, 
beeauae it is a gmter perfection to exist in 
jniality as well as in the mind than to exist in 
the intellect alone, 1 cannot then conclude that 
this utterly perfect body exists, but merely 
that it may exist; for 1 can well enou^ recog- 
nise that that idea has been put together by 
my mind imiting together all corporeal perfec- 
tions, and that existence does not arise out of 
its otixet corporeal perfections, because it (ex- 
istence) can be equally well affirmed and de- 
nied of them. Nay, because when I examine 
this idea of body 1 see in it no force by means 
of which it may produce or preserve itself, I 
ril^tly conclude that necessary existence, 

. Which alone is here in question, does not belong 
to the nature of a body, howsoever perfect it 
i may be, any more than it belongs to the nature 
cd a mountain not to have a valley, or any 
more than it pertains to the nature of a tri- 
angle to have its a^les greater than two right 
lucres. But now, if we ask not about a body 
but about a tiung (of whatever sort this thing 
, may turn out to to) which has all those perfec- 
tions which can exist together, whether exist- 
ence must be included in the number of these 


perfections we shall at first be in doubt, be- 
cause our mind, being finite, and not accustom- 
ed to consider them unless separately, will per- 
i^bum not at first see how necessary is the 
bond between them. But y^ if we attentively 
eCttSidet whether existenoe is congruous with a 
beitj^; of the highest perfection, and what sort 
of existence is so, we shall be able clearly and 
dittmctiy to percrive in the first place that pos- 
riblcexistonoe is at least predicable of it, as it 
is of all other things of whidi we have a dis- 
idesi even of those thi^ 
poisd by a fictkm of the mind. Farther, be- 
^tsuss we cannot think of God’s existenoe as 
b#9g|;|Msibfe, without at the same time, and 
.by tsWug bwl of His imxneasurable pow- 
^ l)ribw»wiedging that He can exist by His 
We hmee copclu<te that He really 

g I hiw existed fiom aU cte^ 

leilsmiiiskmHxx^ that what 
bg^ilp own iKiwer always e^ And 
that neesiwwy esiib* 


eOcefacoiiqwM 

hifl^ power, not by aiqr iatdOe^lMC} ftctjlpw# 
but because it behmgs to the true and immo- 
table nature of that bring to exist. We diall at 
the same time easily perceive that that all- 
powerful being must comprise in himsrif 
the other perfections that are contained in the 
idea of God^ and hence these by their own na^ 
tore and without any mental fiction are eaor 
joined together and exist in God. 

All this is manifest to one who considers the 
matter attentively, and it differs from what 1 
have alread;^ written only in the method of ex- 
planation adopted, which I have intentionrily 
altered in order to suit a diversity oi inteUi- 
^noes. But 1 shall not deny that this argument 
is such that those who do not bethizdi thmr 
selves of all those considerations that\go to 
prove it, will very readily take it for a so^ism; 
hence at the outset I much doubt as to 
whether I should use it, fearing that those who 
did not attain to it might be given an oppor- 
tunity of cavilling about the rest. But since 
there are two ways only of proving the exist- 
ence of God, one by means of the effects due 
to him, the other by his essence or natures and 
as I gave the former explanation in the third 
Meditation as well as I could, I considered thgt 
1 should not afterwards omit the other proof. 

In the matter of the formal distinction whirii 


the learned Theologian claims to draw from 
Scotus,^ my reply is briefly to the effect that 
this distinction in no way differs from a modri 
one, and applies only to incomplete entities, 
which 1 have accurately demarcated from 
complete beings. This is sufficient to cause ope 
thing to be conceived separately and as dis- 
tinct from another by the abstracting action of 
a mind when it conceives the th^ inada* 
quatriy, without sufficing to cause two th||g|S 
to be thought of so distinctly and sepaifllfr 
that we understand each to an entij^fg ^ 
seff and (Uverse friffn ev^ other; in 
we may do this a real distinction i$ hnsciiutd^ 
necessary. Thus, for example, there is a fomwl 
distinction between the motion and ibm SiffOge 
of the same body, and I can quite wed tbxi]3c ol 
the motkm without the figuie mul of tba figs^ 
apart from the motion and of ritfawr fy(m 

tbn body; but nevertheless Z oannet think of 
the motion in a complete maimer a{Wirt filten 
the thing in whidii the morion p 0 f qf 
figure in isriiirim fiem the objeofe wlriidh hiS 
tiM figum: nor finhlW san 1 Irian that ae^^ 
fa ioa pri b te of bavins fimne noiisaiaaoMliA 



TO IPIltST OBIIiCTION$ ^ 

Is somflthiiig oottjMe nMik Mil 

«i^, ete., attlMugh I d«iqr th«l 
belongs to it which is contsdn^ in tise 
body. But this could not be unlees IbeMi wim 


or tiM| iSmit ii l » Mn>dM() ti inttvenent has 
jSguMM, Bo it is also Bial aoHiher can I under- 
stand Jttstioa apart from a just being, (w com* 
pasfflon apart from the oompiuHonate; nor 
may I ima ^ ^ that the same being as is just 
cannot be compasidonate. But yet 1 under- 
stand in a eomi^ xnanner what body is [that 
is to say I e(mo^ of body as a complete 
tiunilO* i>y that it is ex^ 

has can move, etc., and by denying of it 
everytiiing which belongs to the nature of 
mind. Convmnely, also, I understand that mind 


This is my answer, gentlemen, to yotfr 
friend’s subtle and most serviceable oriUeisns, 
If it still is defective, I ask to be infmmed 
about the omissions or tiie Uunders it con- 
tains. To secure this from my critic throu|^ 
your good oihces would be to ^ve a greet 
kindness conferred upon me. 



THE SECOND SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 


Sib, 

Ymtr endeavour to maintain the cauee of the 
Author of all ihinge against a new race of rebel- 
Uous giants has sped so mil, that henceforth men 
of worth may hope that in future there wiU be 
none who, after attentive study of your Medita- 
tions, wiU not confess that an eternal divine Be- 
ing does exist, on whom aU things depend. Hence 
we have decided to draw your attention to certain 
passages noted beneath and to request you to shed 
such light upon them that nothing will remain in 
your work which, if at all demonstrable, is not 
dearly proved. For, since you have for so many 
years so exercised your mind by continual medi- 
tation, that matters which to others seem doubtful 
and obscure are to you most evident, and you per- 
haps know them by a simple intuitive act of 
mind, without noticing the indistinctness that the 
same facts have for others, it will be mil to bring 
before your notice those things which need to be 
more clearly and fully explained and demonr 
strated. This done, there will scarce remain any- 
one to deny that those arguments of yours, enr 
tered upon for the purpose of promoting the 
greater glory of Ood and vast benefit to aU manr 
kind, have the force of demonstrations. 

In the first place, pray remember that it was 
not as an actual fact and in reality, but merely 
by a mental fictiim, that you so stoutly resisted 
tile claim of M bodies to be more than phantasms, 
in order that you might draw the conclusion that 
you were merely a thinking being; for otherwise 
there is perhaps a risk you might believe that you 
could draw the conclusion that you were in truth 
nothing other than mind, or thought, or a think- 
ing being. This we find worthy of mention only 
in connection with the first two Meditations, in 
which you show clearly that it is at least certain 
that you, who think, exist. But let us pause a 
little here. Up to this point you know that you are 
a being that thinks; but you do not know what 
this thinking thing is. What if that were a body 
which by its various motions and encounters pro- 
duces ^ which we call thought? For, granted 
tiM you Tweeted (he claim of every sort of body, 
ifiu moyJme been deemed in this, because you 

cS the French translation is ^'The 
Sebooi Cdlleeted by the Rev. Father 

from the Utterances of Divers Theo- 
losmmkm FbilosopherEL’^ 


did not rule out yourself, who are a body. For how 
will you prove that a body cannot think, or^ that 
its bodily motions are not thought itself? Possibly 
even, the whole bodily system, which you imagine 
you have rejected, or some of its parts, say the 
parts composing the brain, can unite to produce 
those motiotis which we call thoughts, fl am a 
thinking thing/* you say; but who knoWe but you 
are a corporeal motion, or a body in mokonf 
Secondly, /rom the idea of a Supreme Being, 
which, you contend, cannot be by you pmduced, 
you are bold enough to infer the necessaw exis- 
tence of the Supreme Being from which aWne can 
come that idea that your mind perceives.^ Yet we 
find in our own selves a sufficient basis on which 
alone to erect that said idea, even though that 
Supreme Being did not exist, or we were ignorant 
of its existence and did not even think of it though 
it did exist. Do I not see that I, in thinking, have 
some degree of perfection? And therefore Jj con- 
clude that others besides me have a similar de- 
gree, and hence I have a basis on which to con- 
siruct the thoughl of any number of degrees and 
so to add one degree of perfection to another to in- 
finity, just as, given the existence of a single de- 
gree of light or heat, I can add and imagine fresh 
degrees up to infinity. Why, on similar reason- 
ing, can I not add, to any degree of being that I 
perceive in myself, any other degree I please, and 
out of the whole number capable of addition con- 
struct the idea of a perfect being? ^^Bul/* you say, 
“an effect can have no degree of perfection or 
reality which has not previously existed in its 
cause.** In reply we urge {passing by the fact that 
experience shows us that flies and other animals, 
or even plants are produced by the sun, rain and 
the eartii, in whicK'life, a nobler thing than any 
merely corporeal grade of being, does not exist, 
and that hence an effect can derive from its cause 
some reality which yet is not found in the cause) 
timt tiiot idea is nothing but an entity of reason, 
which has no more nobility titan your mind thed 
thinks it. Besides this, how do you know thal that 
idea would have com ^fore your mind if you 
hod not been nurtured among men of culture^ but 
had passed all your life in som desert spat? 
Have you not derived it from refioctiom pretir 
oualy entertained, from books, from interchange 
of converse with your friends, efc., notfrmyoUt 
*Cf. Med. in, p. 85. 
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own ndnd abme w from a Supreme Being who 
exietef You must Uierefore prove more clearly 
that that idea could not present itself to you unless 
a Supreme Being did exist; though whenyou show 
this we shaU aU confess ourselves vanquished. 
But it seems to be shown clearly (hat that idea 
springs from previous notions by the fact (hat (he 
natives of Canada, (he Hurons, and other sath 
ages, have no idea in (heir minds such as this, 
which is one that you can form from a previous 
survey of corporeal things, in such a way that 
your idea refers only to this corporeal world, 
which embraces all the perfections that you can 
imagine; hence you would have up to this point no 
grounds as yet for inferring more than an entirely 
perfect corporeal Entity, unless you were to add 
something else conducting veto the [knowledge of 
the] incorporeal or spiritual. Let us add (hat you 
can construct the idea of an angel (just as you can 
form the notion of a supremely perfect being) withr 
out that idea being causedinyou by a [really exist- 
ing] angel; though the angel has more perfection 
than you have. But you do not possess the idea of 
Qod any more than that of an infinite number or of 
an infinite line; and though you did possess this, 
yet there could be no such number. Put along with 
this the contention that the idea of the unity and 
simplicity of a sole perfection which embraces aU 
oth^ perfections, is merely the product of the rea- 
soning mind, and is formed in the same way as 
other universalunities,whichdonotexistinfacthut 
merely in the understanding, as is illustrated by the 
cases of generic, transcendmtal and other unities. 

Thirdly, since you are not yet certain of the 
aforesaid existence of God, and yet according to 
your statement, cannot be certain of anything or 
knew anything clearly and distinctly unless pre- 
viously you know certainly and clearly that God 
exists, it follows that you cannot clearly and dis- 
tinctly know that you are a thinking thing, since, 
according to you, that knowledge depends on the 
clear knowledge of the existence of God, the 
proof of which you have not yet reached at that 
point where you draw the conclusion that you 
have a clear knowledge of what you are. 

Take this also, that while an Atheist knows 
clearly and distinctly that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right, yet he is far from 
believing tn tiie existence of God; in fact he denies 
Ut because if God existed (here would be a sur 
preme existence, a highest good, to. an infinite 
Being. But the infinite in every of perfection 
pirecdudes the existence cf anything else wkatsch 
ever it be^ e,g. of every variety of entitfy and good, 
nayePmmrysoHqfnonrentityandetdl;ud^ 
JM^ etre in existence many entities^ many good 


(hinge, as well as many non-erdSiSee and mamy 
evil things. We consider that you shoM give a 
solution of this objection, Ust impious ehovH 
sHU have some case left them. 

Fourthly, you deny (hat CM lies or deceives; 
whereas some schoolmen may be found who af- 
firm (his. Thus Gabriel^ Ariminensisf and 
others think that in (he absolute sense of the ex- 
pression God does utter falsehoods, i.e. what is 
the opposite of His intention and contrary to that 
which He has decreed; as when He uncondtfion^ 
ally announced to the people of Nineveh through 
the Prophet, Yet forty days and Nineydi shall 
be destr03red; and when in many other cases He 
declared things that by no means came to pass, 
because His words were not meant to correspond 
wUh His intention or His decree. But, if God 
could harden the heart of Pharaoh and blind his 
eyes, if He communicated to His Prophets a spirit 
of lying, whence do you conclude that we cannot 
be deceived by Ilimt May not God so deal with 
men as a physician treats his patients, or as a 
father his children, dissimtdatian being employed 
in both cases, and that wisely and witii profiif 
For if God showed to us His truth undimmed, 
what eyes, what mental vision could endure itt 

Yet it is true (hat it is not necessary for God to 
contrive deception in order for you to be deceived 
in the things which you think you clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceive, if the cause of the illusion may re- 
side in you yourself, provided only (hat you are 
unaware of the fact. Whot if your nature be such 
as to be corUinually, or at least very frequently ds- 
cekedf But whot evidence is (here that you are 
not deceived and cannot be deceived in those mat- 
ters whereof you have dear and distinct knowit- 
edgef How often have we not experienced the 
fact that a man has been deceived in those motters 
of which he believed that he had knowledge ae 
plain as daylighit Hence we think that this prinr 
dple of clear and distinct knowledge ehoM be 
explained so clearly and distinctly titoi no one of 
sound mind may ever be deemed in motters (hat 
he believes himself to know dearly and disHnefty; 
apart from this condition we cannot yet make out 
(hat there is a possibility of certitude in my de- 
gree attaching to your thinking or to the 
of the human race. 

Fifthly, if the will never goes astray or err«, os 
long as it follows the dear and distinct kfmikdgo 
of the mind that governs it, but exposes Usdf (p 
danger if guided by a merdal carnation 
not dear and distinct, note that the fdUnring conr 

K]}abrid Bid, fifteenth eentiuyi 
Scholasties/* 

*Qrpgc»y ol RinOni* fourleeiitb osxkoxt. 
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imiid9d/ufmmhmuMBh$dmni0 
ffte ChriMm (ancl OatholicJ Ediffim, but in ad- 
J^Uian k> iki$ he does err if he does embrace A, 
dmehedmndappnhend its truth either dearly 
0diaHneliy. XToiy, if this canon of yovre ie true. 
Am miS he practicaUy noAing which the wiU 
^ 00/ pmnieeibly embrace, since there is hardly 
/ mminff known to us wUh that dearness and 
dkAnctnessAatyoufoantf^ 

. deeii can shake. Beioarethm lest, in your desire 
A befriend the truth you do not prove too much, 
mi, indead of establishing it, overihrow it. 
Sixthly, in your reply to the preceding set of 
objecHone you appear to have gone astray in the 
drawing ftf your conclusion. This was how you 
' propounded your argument— We may truly af- 
. firm oi any^ing, that which we clearly and 
disi^etively perceive to belong to its true and 
immutable nature; but (after we have investi- 
gated with sufficient accuracy what God is) we 
dearly and distinctly understand that to exist 
belong to the nature of God.^ The proper canr 
dusion would have been : — ^therefore (after we 
have investigated with sufficient accuracy 
what God is) we can truly affirm that to exist 
, bdongs to GfCKl’s nature. Whence it does not fol- 
low that Ood actmUy exists, btd only that He 
oughiio exist if His nature were anyAing possi- 
Ue or not contradictory; that is A say, that the 
nature or essence of God cannot be conceived 
apart from His existence and hence, as a come- 
gmnee, if that essence is real, God exists as an 
I aetudfiud. AUAis may he reduced A that argv^ 
j mant which is stated by others in the following 
I it b not a contradiction that God 

; b b certam tha4; He exbts; but Hb ex- 

^ igbiaee b not a ocmtradietion; hence, etc. But 
asliijfilfidty occurs in the minor premise, which 
t sAm A0 CM^s existence is nd a imircdictio^ 

'! atuee our critics e&her profess A doUd the truth 
^ of Ms or deny it. Moreover that little dause in 
I K3f. to Obj. I, p. 112. 


vesicated the nature d Ood”) asssanes ’a$i^ 
somdhing that all do not believe; and you kAnv 
that you yovrsdf confess that you eon apprdmd 
the infinite only inadeguatdy. The same A^ 
mud he said in the case of each andanyif&^p 
aWributes; for, since evening in Ood b 
infinite, what mind can comprehend As saieStdi 
fragment of what exists in God except in a mtm* 
ner that is utterly inadeguatef Howthenoan you 
have '^investigate with sufficient deamessand 
distinctness yrhat God b”7 i 

Seventfil^*, you say not one word fm your 
Meditations] about the immortality of Ak human 
soul, which nevertheless you shmdd above oB 
Aings have proved and demonstrated asYgoind 
those menr-Hhemsdves unworthy of imnurtality 
— who completely deny it and perchance mve an 
enmity agaimt it. But over and above AA you do 
notseemAhave sufficiently proved the didinctness 
of the soul from every species of body, as we have 
Aeady said in our firdcritidsm; A which we now 
addthat it doesnd seem AfoUowfrom the didinc- 
tion youdraw between it and the body that it A in- 
corruptible or immortal. What if As nature he lim- 
ited}^ the duration of Ae life of the body, and God 
has granted it only such a supply of force and has 
so measured out its exAtence Aat, in the cessor 
Uon of Ae corporeal life, it must come A an tndf 
These, SA, are Ae difficulties on whAh We re- 
gued you A shed light, in order that U may be 
profitable for each and aU A read your MoMta- 
tions, containing as they do so much subUdy 
and, in our opinion, so much truA, ThA A why 
it would he well worA the doing if, hard upon 
your solution of Ae difficulties, you advanced as 
premises certain definitions, podulates emd eadr 
oma, and thence drew conelusiom, eonduding Ae 
whole proof by Ae geometrical method, in Ae use 
of which you are so highly expert Thus woeM 
you cause each reader A have everything in hA 
mind,asUuxreatgjingAglgnce,andAVet^^ 
AoMAroughoutwiAasenseofOwDAinebeis^^ 


REPLY TO 

TEE SEmffO SET OF OBJECTlOm 



iaa«b ideasun ia nAdiag tiw 
lyMWsed 00 my boede dea^ 
HiSoaovdiy; and 1 zeoagaim tiM 
towBida timl yov dit- 


]^y, uoited as it ia with pioty toward* Ood 
aod a seal to prtmmte Hia ^oxy, I «uulio 41 i« 
otliaririae than ildi^ 110 . 
think my argmsmta 
but dM you tudag fomanl; 

>JKt (' 



^ imettgre, and 
lihis I nply xserely tiuKt I 
^ anycnie wholes with judgmeiitiriba^ll^^ 

FlB^TLxi you warn mo to r^metnbtf Ut4d it written shcmld have occasion to suspect 
ufOM fiat but merely by a merOdl fiction my matter gave out; and moreover it appeftM 
Aat J r^eeM Me tMm c/ bodiee to he more Man highly reasonable to confine to separate Medi^ 
phaniame, in order to draw the conclusion that tations matters which d^mmd a paitie^l^r": 
1 woe fiterdly a thinking beings so as to avoid attention and must be considered^ apart lEOfn 
thinkitig that it was a consequence of ^18 thail others. 

was really nothing more then mind} But in the Nothing conduces more to the obtauung of 
Second Med^tion 1 have already shown that a secure knowledge of reality than a previfM 
I bore this in mind suffici^tly; here are the accustoming of ourselves to entertain dojofeits' 
words i—But perhaps it is the case that these very especially about corporeal things; and althou^ 
ihingSf which I thus suppose to he nonrexistent 1 had long ago seen several books writtcm 
because they are unknown to me, do not in very the Academics and Sceptics about thte suhjedk 
truth differ firom that self which I, know, I cannot and felt some disgust in serving up 
teU; this is not the subject 1 dm now discussing^ stale dish, I could not for the above reasons rihv 
etc} By these words 1 meant expressly to warn fuse to allot to this subject one whole Medita* 
the re^er that in that passage 1 did not as yet tion. I should be pleased also if my readm 
ask whether the mind was distinct from the would expend not merely the little time which 
body, but was merely investigating these is required for reading it, in thinking over the 
prop^iesof mind of which I am able to attain matter of which the Meditation treats, but 
to sure and evident knowledge. And, since I would give months, or at least weeks^ to thsi, 
discovered many such properties, I can only in before going on further; for in this way the 
a qualified sense adznit what you subjoin, rest of the work will yield them a much ri^er 
namely, That 1 am yet ignorant as to what a harvest. 


nay ^ ^ 




able quite eaei^ to reffiy. 



thinking thing is} For though I confess that as 
^t I have not discovered whether that think- 
ing thing is the same as the body or something 
diverse from it, I do not, on that account, ad- 
mit that I have no knowledge of the niind. 
Who has ever had such an acquaintance with 
anything as to know that there was absolutely 
nothing in it of which he was not aware? But 
in proportion as we perceive more in anything, 
the better do we say we know it; thus we have 
more knowledge of those men with whom we 
have lived a long time, than of those whose 
face mmly we have seen or whose name we 
have heard, ^n though they too are not said 
to be absolutely unknown. It is in this sense 
I Ibink I have tlemonstrated that the 
mMy oonstdiSied apart &om what is custom- 
arily attributed to the body, is better known 
than the body viewed as s^Murate from the 
was what 1 intended to 

Bul I what you hlut at, namely, that 
amne J haro written indy mx Meditarions on 
Ilmt PUSoBophy zny readers will marvel that 
in the first two no ftutluBr conchtsion is readied 
ikan ffaat .l hsKye just now masrioned, and 
th^;iiiM|fS^^ think the Meditations to 




Further, since our previous ideas of what 
belongs to the mind have been wholly confused 
and mixed up with the ideas of sensible objeetil, ' 
and this was the first and chief reason w|b^ 
none of the propositions asserted of 
the soul could be understood with suffidei^ 
clearness, I thou^t 1 should perform BoMf. 
thing worth the doing if I showed hob 
properties or qualities of the soul 
distinguished from those of the body. Fdf 
though many have already 
in ord^ to understand the fabts of 
ics, the mind must be abstract!^ 


senses, no one hitherto, so far as I knew, bib 
shown how this is to be done. The true, 
my judgment, the only way to do tfab isiotaM;; 
in my second Meditation, but such is its 
ture that it is not enough to have ofcios,tip|: 
how it goes; much time and many rspei^ticii^^ 
are required if we would, by fonnisg tiie 
trary habit of distinguii^ing inteUeSusl^l^ 
corporeal matters, for at least, s few 
obliterate the life-long custom of 
them. This appeu^ to me to be 
reason for treating of nothing furiben % w 
said Meditation. ’ 

But besides this yea here adh 
that a body cannot fiUnk} 
that I have not yet 

uw vv lie 




m Objections and replies 


iBg of this question, for I first treat of it in the 
sfa^ Meditation. Here are the words :—/n or- 
der (hat I may be sure thcA one thing is diverse 
from another f U is suffidetU that I should he able 
to conceive the one apart from the other ^ etc,, and 
shortly afterwards I say: Although I have a 
body my closely conjoined with me, yet since, on 
the one hand, I have a clear and distinct idea of 
myself, in so far as I am a thinking thing and 
not extended; and, on the other hand, 1 have a 
distinct idea of the body in so far as it is an ex- 
tended, not a thinking thing, it is certain that I 
(that is the mind [or soul, by which I am what 
I am]) am really dMnct from my body and can 
exist without it} It is easy from this to pass to 
the following: — everything that can think is 
mind or is called mind, but, since mind and body 
,ore really distinct, no body is a mind; hence no 
body can think, 

I do not here see what you are able to deny. 
Do you deny that in order to recognise a real 
distinctness between objects it is sufficient for 
us to conceive one of them clearly apart from 
the other? If so, offer us some surer token of 
real distinction. I believe that none such can 
be found. What will you say? That those 
things are really distinct each of which can 
exist apart from the other. But once more I 
ask how you will know that one thing can be 
apart from the other; this, in order to be a sign 
of the distinctness, should be known. Perhaps 
you will say that it is given to you by the 
senses, since you can see, touch, etc., the one 
thing while the other is absent. But the trust- 
wordiness of the senses is inierior to that of 
the intellect, and it is in many ways possible 
for one and the same thing to appear under 
various guises or in several places or in differ- 
ent manners, and so to be taken to be two 
things. And finally if you bear in mind what 
was said at the end of the second Meditation* 
about wax, you will see that, properly speaking, 
not even are bodies themselves perceived by 
sense, but that they are perceived by the intel- 
lect alone, so that there is no difference between 
perceiving by sense one thing apart from an- 
other, and having an idea of one thing and 
understanding that that idea is not the same 
as an idea of something else. Moreover, this 
fakowtedg^ can be drawn from no other source 
than llttN|act that the one thing is perceived 
lUpk^the other; nor can this be known 
mfk, unless the ideas in each case are 

sign you offer of 



real distinctness must be i^uced to my cri- 
terion in order to be infallible. 

But if any people deny that they have dis- 
tinct ideas of mind and body, 1 can do nothing 
further than ask them to give sufficient atten- 
tion to what is said in the second Meditation. 

I beg them to note that the opinion they per- 
chance hold, namely, that the parts of the 
brain join their forces with the soul to form 
thoughts, has not arisen from any positive 
ground, but only from the fact that they have 
never had experience of separation from the 
body, and have*not seldom been hindered by 
it in their operations, and that similarly if any- 
one had from infancy continually worn iions 
on his legs, he would think that those irons 
were part of his own body and that he neeqed 
them in order to walk. 

SECONDLY, when you say that in ourselves 
there is a sufficient foundation on which to con- 
struct the idea of God, your assertion in no way 
conflicts with my opinion. I myself at the end 
of the third Meditation have expressely said 
that this idea is innate in me,* or alternatively 
that it comes to me from no other source thap 
myself. I admit that we coidd form this verji 
idea, though we did not know thol a supreme 
being existed,^ but not that we could do U 
were in fact non-existent, for on the co piMfe r 1 
have notified that the whole force of 
merU lies in the fact that the capacity 
strveting such an idea could not exist in . 

less I were created by God,^ . 

Neither does what you say about 
plants, etc., tend to prove that there 
any degree of perfection in the effect wh|dkhte 
not antecedently existed in the cause. it is 
certain that either there is no perfection in 
mals that lack reason, which does nol^ exist 
also in inanimate bodies; or that, if such do 
exist, it comes to them £rc^ elsewhere, and 
that sun, rain and earth ere not their adequate 
causes. It would also be highly irrational for 
anyone, simply because he did not notice any 
cause co-operating in the productmn qf a fly, 
which had as many degrees of perfection as the 
fly, though meanwhile he was not sure that no 
cause beyond those he has noticed is at wqrki 
to make this an occasion for doubting % tratii ^ 
which, as I shall directly explain in gjpettter 
tail, the light of Nature itself rnake^md^est. 

To this I add that what you say by way of 

*Cf. Med. Ill, p. 88. 
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objection aboat flies, bei^ draivu from a cmi- 
sideration of material things, could not occur 
to people who, following my Meditations, 
withdraw their thoughts from the things of 
sense with a view to making a start with 
ptulosophical thinking. 

There is also no more force in the objection 
you make in calling our idea of God an entity 
formed by thinking. For, firstly, it is not true 
that it is an cns rationis in the sense in which 
that means something non-existent, but only 
in the sense in which every mental operation 
is an cns rationis^ meaning by this something 
that issues from thought; this entire world 
also could be called an entity formed by the 
divine thought, i.e. an entity created by a 
simple act of the divine mind. Secondly, I have 
already sufiiciently insisted in various places 
that what I am concerned with is only the per- 
fection of the idea or its objective reality which, 
not less than the objective artifice in the idea 
of a machine of highly ingenious device, re- 
quii es a ciUSe in which is actually contained 
everything ^that it, though only objectively, 
comprises," 

I rellUy do not see what can be added to 
make it clearer that that idea could not be 
present in my consciousness unless a supreme 
being existed, except that the reader mi^t by 
attending more diligently to what I have writ- 
ten, free himself of the prejudices that per- 
chance overwhelm his natural light, and might 
accustom his mind to put trust in ultimate 
principles, than which nothing can be more 
true or more evident, rather than in the ob- 
scure and false opinions which, however, long 
usage has fixed in his mind. 

That there is nothing in the effect^ that has not 
existed in a similar or in some higher form in the 
causey is a first principle than which none 
clearer can be entertain^. The common truth 
“/rom nothingy njothing comes*' is identical with 
it. For, if we allow that there is something in 
the effect which did not exist in the cause, we 
must grant also that this something has been 
created by nothing; again the only reason why 
nothing cannot be the cause of a thing, is that 
in such a cause there would not be &e same 
thing as existed in the effect. 

It is a first principle that the whole of the reali- 
ty or perfection that exists onlfg ohjecHvdy in 
ideas must exist in them formally or in a m- 
perior manner in their causes. It is on this alone 


m 

enee exoetit the f^ that the idteas 
were borne in on the mind by means of the 

But it will beconm dear to those who give 
sufficient attention to the matter and accom- 
pany me far in my reflections, that we possess 
the idea of a supreme and perfect being, and 
also that the objective reality of this idea ex- 
ists in us neith^ formally nor eminentiy. A 
truth, however, which depends solely on teing 
grasp^ by another’s thought, cannot be forosd 
on a listless mind. 

Now, from these arguments we derive it as 
a most evident conclusion that God exists. But 
for the sake of those whose natural light is so 
exceeding small that they do not see this first 
principle, viz. that every perfection existing o6- 
jectively in an idea must exist actually in some^ 
thing that causes that idea, I have demonstrated 
in a way more easily grasped an identical con- 
clusion, from the fact that the mind possessing 
that idea cannot be self-derived; and I cannot 
in consequence see what more is wanted to se- . 
cure your admission that I have prevailed. 

Moreover, there is no force in your plea, that 
perchance the idea that conveys to me my 
knowledge of God has come /rom notions previ^ 
ously entertainedy from hookSy from conversations 
wUhfriendSy etc.y not from my own mind alone.^ 
For the argument takes the same course as it 
follows in my own case, if 1 raise the question 
whether those from whom I am said to have 
acquired the idea have derived it from them- 
selves or from anyone else; the conclusion will 
be always the same, that it is God from whom 
it first originated. 

The objection you subjoin, that the idea of 
God can he constructed out of a previous survey 
of corporeal thingsy^ seems to be no nearer the 
truth than if you should say that we have no 
faculty of hearing, but have attained to a 
knowledge of sound from seeing colours alone; 
you can imagine a greater analogy and parity 
between colours and sounds than between cor- 
poreal things and God. When you ask me to 
add sorncthing conducting us to\thehr^^ 
an incorporeal and spiritual entity y^ 1 can da 
nothing better than refer you back to my seot 
ond Meditaluon, so that you may at least 
that it is not wholly usel^. For wimt 
achieve here in one or two pata^ai^ E tbof^^ 
longer discourse to be found there, ^ri^ned jm» 
it were with this very matter in view, and one 


we wholly rely, when believing that things sit- 
uated imitside the mind have real existence; for 
what should have led us to suspect tbefr exist- 
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) in M l« 9 lbiiig tha^ I ham ever baa 

mumocesBful? 

Thm Is 110 drawback mth^ fact that in that 
lladttatkMi 1 dealt only with the human mind; 
iMt feadily and gladly do I admit that the 
Idea we have, e.g. of the Divine intellect, does 
not ditf er from that we have of our own, except 
lierely as the idea of an infinite number differs 
frnam that of a number of the second or third 
fiOWsr; and the same holds good of the various 
attributes of God, of which we find some trace 
ha ourselves. 

But, besides this, we have in the notion of 
Ood absolute immensity, simplicity, and a 
unity that embraces all other attributes; and 
of t^ idea we find no example in us: it is, as I 
have said before,^ like the mark of the workman 
imptvnkd on his work. By means of this, too, 
we recognise that none of the particular attri- 
butes which we, owing to the limitations of our 
minds, assign piecemeal to God, just as we find 
^ them in ourselves, belong to Him and to us in 
precisely the same sense. Also we recognise 
that of various particular indefinite attributes 
of which we l^ve ideas, as e.g. knowledge 
whether indefinite or infii^te, likewise power, 
number, length, etc., and of various infinite attri- 


faiteiy, tmraiiig ttat 
in whh^ aU p^edaoiis are 
contradiction* For its very bodSy aatore hk* 
volves many imperfections, as thiMt a bod^r is 
divisible into pa^, that each of its parts is not 
Ihe other, and other similar defers. For it is 
self-evident that it is a greater perfection not 
to be divided than to be divid^, etc. But if 
you merdy understand what is most perfect 
in the way of body, this will not be God. 

I readily grant your further point, that in 
thecaseofiheideaofanangelt^nwkiehweare 
less perfect, is certainly no need /of thai 
idea to be produced in us by an anyel; I 
have already in the third Meditation* saimtiiat 
the idea can be contracted out of those thai we 
possess of God and of man. Th(^e is no {mint 
against me here. \ 

Further, those who maintain that they W 
not possess the idea of God, but in place of it 
form some image, etc., while they refuse the 
name concede the fact. 1 certainly do not think 
that that idea is of a nature akin to the images 
of material things depicted in the imagination, 
but that it is something that we are aware of 
by an apprehension or judgment or inference 
of the understandmg alone. And I maintain 
that there is a necessary conclusion from the 


butes also, some are contained formally in the 
idea of Gc^, e.g. knowledge and power, others 
only eminently, as numter and length; and 
this would certainly not be so if that idea were 
nothing else than a figment in our minds. 

If that were so it would not be so constantly 
conceived by all in the same way. It is most 
worthy of note that all metaphysicians are 
unanimouB in their description of the attri- 
butes of God (those at least which can be 


IfltMlped by the human mind unaided); and 
bMoS there is no physical or sensible object, 


motlfiog of which we hfive the most concrete 


Slid comprehensible idea, about the nature of 
iridch wm is not more dispute among phi- 


fesophers* 

No man could go astray and fail to conceive 
ibat idea pf God correctly if only he cared to 
sMend to the nature of an idl-perfect being, 
ifel tiKW who confuse one thing with another, 
owing to ibii very fact utter contradictions; 
mi construeting in their pagination a chi- 
1 idea of God, not unreasonably after- 
ilsny that a (Sod, who is represented by 
exists. So here, when you talk at 
}oHeiinyqfthe highet perfecHon. if you 
IjMn the hig^ abso- 


fact alone that, howsoever it come about, by 
thought or understanding, I attain to the no- 
tion of a perfection that is higher than I; a re- 
sult that may follow merely from the fact that 
in counting I cannot reach a highest of all num- 
bers, and hence recognise that in enumeration 
there is something that exceeds my powers. 
And this conclusion is, not indeed to the effect 
that an infinite number does exist, nor yet that 
it implies a contradiction as you say,* but tiiat 
1 have received the power of conceiving that a 
number is thinkable, that is higher t^ any 
that can ever be thought by me, and have re- 
ceived it not from myi^ but from some other 
entity more perfect than I. 

It is of no account whether or not one gives 
the name idea to this concept of an indefitiitely 
great number. But in order to understand what 
is that entity more perfect than I am, and to 
discover whether it is this very mfinite number 
as an actually existing fact, or whether it ia 
something else, we must take into aoemmt eU 
the other attrilmtes that can exist in Him bmng 
from which the idea origiiiates, over and aboifW 
the power of giving me that idea; and iSbnm. 
sdt fe timt it fe £o^ to be Qod« 



YO $acoNo q«tji|0ctoN8 


hfliddtobe 
tibAt to 4iiii ihmiAt timt graape faim 

adeqoiMy, and does not Wd good of that in- 
adeijttate tlKRii^t whidi 'we possess ai^ 
siiffiees to let ns know ^ eadsts. It like- 
ndse ddes not nmtter thous^ the idea 0 / the 
unky aU Oo/^b perfee^iona is formed in the 
$me way as **Porphyrian*^^ univereaU. Thou^ 
there is this important difference, that it. desig- 
nates « peculiar and laomtive perfection in 
God, while generic unity adds nothing real to 
the nature of the single individuals it unites. 

THIRDLY, when I said that we could know 
nothing with certainty unless tse were first aware 
that God existed^ 1 announced in express terms 
that I referred only to the science, apprehend- 
ing sudi conclusions as can recur in memory 
without attending further to the proofs which led 
me to make them.^ Further, knowl^ge of first 
principles is not usually called science by dia- 
lecticians. But when we become aware that we 
are thinking beings, this is a primitive act of 
knowledge derived from no syllogistic reason- 
ing. He who says, l^tnk, hence I am, or esy 
ist*^ does not deduce existence from thou^t 
by a syllogism, but, by a simple act of mental 
vision, recognises it as if it were a thing that is 
known per se. This is evident from ^e fact 
that if it were syllogistically deduced, the ma- 
jor premise, thcd everything that thinks is, or 
exists, would have to be known previously; but 
yet that has rather been learni^ from the ex- 
perience of the individual — ^that unless he ex- 
ists he cannot think. For our mind is so consti- 
tuted by nature that general propositioos are 
formed out of the knowledge of particulars. 

That an atheist can knowdearly that Ihe three 
angles cf a triangle are equ/al to two right angles , 
1 do not deny, 1 merdy s&xm that, on the 
other fasMCKl^ knowle^ on his part eaxmot 
constitute true scienoe, because no knowledge 
that can be rendered doubtful should be ealM 
sdence. Sinoe he is, as supposed, an Atfamt, he 
cannot be sure that he is not deceived in the 
things that seem nuKit evident to him, as has 
bemi Mitfilcfenily Aown^and thou^ perebanee 
the dxndit^^^ not occur to him, nevertheless 
it m«iy eohieup, if he examine the mator, or if 
anotlj^^gg^ it; be can never be safe £rmn 
it udU tecognises thb maptanoe of A 

And tt does xuit smtter thoui^ he 
has dttbms^^ proving that there » no 

jEsfeB^ unity: cf. Obj. n, fee. cit ^ 


<3od. fitefleAcaraes hyrtsd tneaim ttue, Ifas ee«: 
rorsm them m always l» pointed . 

and when this tafew pkoe he wffl be driven ' 
from his opinion. ' / 

This would eertai^ not be difficult . V 
if to represent all his pimfs he were to bris# 
into pky only that princ^fe you here app^^ 
vis. that what is infinite in every 
tion exdudee every other entity whatsoemf et^t 
For, in the first place, if he is asked whmee 
comes his knowle^ that tiiat exclusion Of att ' 
other entities is a characteristic of iiln infioiteti 
there is nothing he can reasonably say ip sa* 
ply; for by the word infinite neither Is he wonl 
to understand that which excludes tire eids^ , 
tence of finite tbin^, nor can heknowanyth^ 
of the characteristic of that which he demnsio 
be nothing, and to have hence no dharacteri^ 
tics at all, except what is contained merely in 
the meaning he has learned from othm to at* 
tach to the word. Next, what could be tbs i 
power of this imaginary infinite if it could 
never create anything? Finally, because we ^ 
are aware of some power of thinking wittun us, 
we easily conceive that the power of thfflM,ng 
can reside in some other being, and that it is . 
greater than in us. But though we think of it as 
increased to infinity , we do not on that account 
fear that the power we have should become ; 
less. And the same holds good of all the other ' 
attributes we ascribe to God, even that of BSi ; 
might, provided that we assume that no siidh 
power exists in us except as subject to 
Divine will. Hence evidently He can be knowA^' ; 
as infinite without any prejudice to toe exu^r ’ 
tenoe of created things. 

FOURTHLY,^ in denying that Ood lies, or ied 
deceiver, I fancy that 1 am in agreement with 
all metaphysicians and theologians past ami 
future. What you allege to toe oontraiy 
futes my position no more than, if 1 denfed 
that anger existed in God , or that He mm sulv 
jeot to other passions, you should bring tofM* 
ward in objection passages in Scripture uriWijh 
human attributes are ascribed to BSm* Bvem 
one knows the distinotion between those MoQI 
of ligieaking of God that are suited to toe imlf 
gar understanding and do indeed contamseM 
truth, a truth, however, relative to t^e IriMMl 
pcnnt of view,— modes fiMr 

Writ usually emitoya,— and tb^ edher ee* 
prtorions toat give \|S tSm moto him 
oue truth, though n^ toto to 

Obi. 
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lEil OBJECTIONS 

ihib kimBXi mind. latter that every- 

one fihould mploy in philosophy, and it was 
Bay duty to use them specially in my Medita- 
tionsi since not even there did I assume that 
tbi^e were as yet any men known to me, nei- 
ther did 1 consider myself as consisting of 
ndnd and body, but as mind only. Hence, it is 
dear that I did not then speak of the lie that 
is expressed in words, but only of the internal 
formal ill-will which is contained in deception. 

Therefore, though the words of the Prophet 
you bring forward Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall he Strayed” did not constitute even a 
verbal lie but only a threat, the fulfilment of 
which depended on a condition; and again 
thous^ when it is said that **God hardened 
PharaoNs heart/* or something to the same 
effect, it must not be thought that this was a 
positive act, but only a negative one, viz. in 
not granting Pharaoh the grace necessary to 
make him repent; 1 should be loath to censure 
those who say that God can utter verbal de- 
ceptions through His prophets (deceptions 
vdiich, like those that doctors use for the bene- 
fit of their patients, are lies in which there is no 
evil intention). 

Nay, over and above this, there is the fact 
that sometimes we are reaUy misled by the 
very natural instinct which God has given us, 
as in the case of the thirst of the dropsical pa- 
tient. A man is moved to drink by a natural 
disposition that is given him by God in order 
to preserve his body; but one aflSicted with 
dropsy is deceived by this natural disposition, 
for drink is hurtful to him. But how this is 
compatible with the benevolence and truthful- 
ness of God, I have explained in the sixth 
Meditation. 

In cases, however, that cannot be thus ex- 
^ned, viz. in the case of our clearest and 
most accurate judgments which, if false, could 
riot be corrected by any that are clearer, or by 
any other natural faculty, 1 clearly affirm that 
we cannot be deceived. For, since God is the 
hij^best being He cannot be otherwise than the 
highest gcx)d and highest truth, and hence it is 
cpntradfetory that anything shmild proceed 
from Hiin tibat positively tends towards falsity. 
But yet ^ce there is nothing real in us that is 
not given by God (as was proved along with 
, Jj^ existence) and we have, as well, a real fac- 
ulty of recognising truth, and distinguishing it 
(as the mere existence in us of 
-true and false ideas makes manifest), uidess 
’tills faculty tended towards trutiii at least 
' properly employed {i.e. when we give 


AND BEP1IE5 

assent to none but clear and distinct percep- 
tions, for no other correct use of this faculty 
can imagined), God, who has given it to us, 
must justly be held to be a deceiver. 

Thus you see that, after becoming aware of 
the existence of God, it is incumbent on us to 
imagine that he is a deceiver if we wish to cast 
doubt upon our clear and distinct perceptions; 
and since we cannot imagine that he is a de- 
ceiver, we must admit them all as true and 
certain. 

But since I here perceive that you are still 
entangled in, difficulties which 1 brought 
forward in the first Meditation, and whjch I 
thought I had in the succeedmg Medita^ns 
removed with sufficient care, I shall hem a 
second time expound what seems to me^he 
only basis on which human certitude can 
rest. \ 

To begin with, directly we think that we 
rightly perceive something, we spontaneously 
persuade ourselves that it is true. Further, if 
this conviction is so strong that we have no 
reason to doubt concerning that of the truth 
of which we have persuaded ourselves, there is 
nothing more to enquire about; we have here 
all the certainty that can reasonably be de- 
sired. What is it to us, though perchance some 
one feigns that that, of the truth of which we 
are so firmly persuaded, appears false to God 
or to an Angel, and hence is, absolutely speak- 
ing, false? heed do we pay to that abso- 
lute falsity, when we by no means believe that 
it exists or even suspect its existence? We have 
assumed a conviction so strong that nothing 
can remove it, and this persuasion is clearly 
the same as perfect certitude. 

But it may be doubted whether there is any 
such certitude, whether such firm and immu- 
table conviction exists. 

It is indeed clear that no one possesses such 
certainty in those cases where there is the very 
least confusion and -obscurity in our percep- 
tion; for this obscurity, of whatsoever sort it 
be, is sufficient to make us doubt here. In mat- 
ters perceived by sense alone, however clearly, 
certainty does not exist, because we have often 
noted that error can occur in sensation, fts in 
the instance of the thirst of the dropsical man, 
or when one who is jaundiced sees snow as yel- 
low; for he sees it thus with no less clearness 
and distinctness than we see it as white. If^ 
then, any certitude does exist, it remains that 
it must be found only in the clear perceptions 
of the intellect. 

But of these there are some so evident and 



REPLY TO SECOND 0B#ECT3tONS 


at the sasiie Ume eo i^ple, that in their ease 
we never doubt about believing them true: 
*e«g. that L while 1 think, exist; that what is 
once done cannot be undone, and other similar 
truths, about which clearly we can possess this 
certainty. For we cannot doubt them unless 
we think of them; but we cannot think of them 
without at the same time believing them to be 
true, the position taken up. Hence we can nev- 
er doubt them without at the same time be- 
lieving them to be true; i.e. we can never 
doubt them. 

No difficulty is caused by the objection that 
we have often found that others have been de- 
ceived in matters in which they believed they had 
knowledge as p2atn as daylight} For we have 
never noticed that this has occurred, nor could 
anyone find it to occur with these persons who 
have sought to draw the clearness of their 
vision from the intellect alone, but only with 
those who have made either the senses or 
some erroneous preconception the source from 
which they derived that evidence. 

Again there is no difficulty though some one 
feign that the truth appear false to God or to 
an Angel, because the evidence of our percep- 
tion does not allow us to pay any attention to 
such a fiction. 

There are other matters that are indeed per- 
ceived very clearly by our intellect, when we 
attend sufficiently closely to the reasons on 
which our knowledge of them depends, and 
hence we cannot then be in doubt about them; 
but since we can forget those reasons, and yet 
remember the conclusions deduced from them, 
the question is raised whether we can entertain 
the same firm and immutable certainty as to 
these conclusions, during the time that we rec- 
ollect that they Imve been deduced from first 
principles that are evident; for this remem- 
brance must be assumed in order that they 
may be called conclusions. My answer is that 
those possess it who, in virtue of their knowl- 
edge of God, are aware that the facqlty of 
understanding given by Him must tend towards 
truth; but that this certainty is not shared by 
others. But the subject has been so clearly ex- 
plained at the end of the fifth Meditation that 
there seems to be nothing to add here. 

FHTHLY, I marvel that you deny that the 
vnjl runs into danger if guided by a mental con- 
ceptiion that lacks dearness and distinctness} 
For wliat can give iteertainty, if what guides 
it has not been dearly perceived? And who- 
n, p. X17. 


m 

ever, wheth^ p^osopher, Ihedk^an <^tnere- 
ly man employing reason, fails to admit ths^ 
there is the less risk of error in our actions m 
proportion to the greater clearness with which 
we understand anything before giving our as- 
sent to it; while error occurs with those who 
pass judgment in ignorance of its grounds? 
Moreover no concept is said to be obscure 
or confused, except for the reason that it 
contains something of which we are in 
ignorance. 

Consequently your objection about the faith 
one should embrace^ affects me no more than it 
does any others who have at any time culti- 
vated the human power of reason; and in 
truth it has no force against anyone. For al- 
though the things are dark of which our faith 
is said to treat, yet the grounds on which we 
embrace it are not obscure, but clearer than 
any natural li^t. Nay, we must distinguish 
between the matter or fact to which we assent, 
and the formal reason that constrains our will 
to assent to that. For it is in this reason alone 
that we require clearness. And as to the mat- 
ter no one has ever denied that it may be ob- 
scure, indeed obscurity itself; for when I affirm 
that our concepts must be divested of obscuri- 
ty in order that we may give credence to them 
without any danger of going astray, it is con- 
cerning this very obscurity that I form a clear 
judgment. Further, it should be noted that the 
clearness or evidence by which our will can be 
constrained to assent, is twofold, one sort pro- 
ceeding from our natural light, the other from 
divine grace. But though the matters be ob- 
scure with which our faith is said to deal, nev- 
ertheless this is understood to hold only of the 
fact or matter of which it treats, and it is nc^ 
meant that the formal reason on account of 
which we assent to matters of faith is obscure; 
for, on the other hand, this formal reason c&n- . 
sists in a certain internal light, and it is when, 
God supernaturally fills us with this illumina- 
tion that we are confident that what is prth 
posed for our belief has been revealed by Hhn, 
Himself, and that it is clearly impoafil:^ 

He should lie: a fact more certain than 
natural light and often indeed more evid(^ 
than it on account of the light of ffsmi ■ 

But certainly the sin that Tinrlm and Other 
infidels commit in not embradng theCSxrM^ 
religion is not due to their rdiim to assent to! 
obscure doctrines as bring obscure, but arista 
either because they strive against the 
grace that moves them inteii^y, or bemise 
Obj. n, p. 





ia ttiy MefitelitmB a adoiaoii and ruled 
it bourt. (For thoeo objeetions ahoul in- 
96^ hredbyik^mnyObrnd the noHves^ Canada, 
the peopte cf Nineveh, the Turks, etc,, cannot 
oeenr to those who follow the way I have 
pointed <mt, and abstract for a time from 
ovQirytidng due to the senses, in order to pay 
heed to the dictates of the pure and uncor- 
rupted reason, and consequently I thought 
that I had adequately barred them out.) But 
though this is so, I consider that these objec- 
tions of yours will aid my purpose. For I 
scarce expect to have any readers who will care 
to attend so accurately to all that 1 have writ- 
ten as to bear in memory all that has gone be- 
fore, when they have come to the end; and 
those who do not do so will easily fall into cer- 
tain perplexities, which they will either find to 
be sliXfsfactorily explained in this reply of 
mine, or which will occasion them to examine 
into the truth still further. 

Further, in the matter of the counsel you 
give me about propounding my arguments in 
georn^riM fashion, in order that the reader may 
perceive them as it were with a single glance,^ it 
is worth while setting forth here the extent to 
which I have followed this method and that to 
which 1 intend in future to follow it. Now 
there are two things that 1 distinguish in the 
ge(»netrical mode of writing, viz. the order and 
&e method of proof. 

The order consists merely in putting for- 
ward those things first that should be known 
without the aid of what comes subsequently, 
and arran^g all other matters so that their 
proof depends solely on what precedes them. I 
certainly tried to follow this order as accurate- 
as possible in my Meditations; and it was 
keeping to this that I treated of the 
ifisihinetion tetween the mind and the body, 
not in the second Meditation, but finally in the 
sixth, and deliberately and consciously omitted 
much, because it required an explanation of 
mudh else besides. 

Farther, ihe method of proof is two-fold, 
mm being analytic, the other synthetic. 

, Analysis shows the true way by which a 
tiUng was methodically discovered and de- 
as it were effect from cause, so that, if 
jihe readba^ care to follow it and give sufficient 
|;<it4euti0n to ei^n^hing, he understands the 
1^ perfectly and makes it as much 
. jbki nvm as if he had himself discovered it. But 
;' it o(mtai|||||pthing to incite belief in an in- 
atteottvSR^^ reader; for if the very least 
iQLa^.su5jSn. 


thing brought forward escapes hk notice, the 
necessity of the conclusions is lost; and on 
many matters which, nevertheless, ^ould be 
specially noted, it often scarcely touches, be- 
cause they are clear to anyone who ^ves sufil- 
dent attention to them. 

Synthesis contrariwise employs an opposite 
procedure, one in which the search goes as it 
were from effect to cause (though often here 
the proof itself is from cause to effect to a 
peater extent than in the former case). It does 
indeed clearly demonstrate its conclusions, and 
it employs a long series of definitions, popu- 
lates, axioms, thhorems and problems, so tnat 
if one of the conclusions that follow is denk 
it may at once be shown to be contained\in 
what has gone before. Thus the reader, how- 
ever hostile and obstinate, is compelled to ren- 
der his assent. Yet this method is not so satis 
factory as the other and does not equally well 
content the eager learner, because it does not 
show the way in which the matter taught was 
discovered. 

It was this synthesis alone that the ancient 
Geometers employed in their writings, not be- 
cause they were wholly ignorant of the ana- 
lytic method, but, in my opinion, because theyf 
set so high a value on it that they wished 
to keep it to themselves as an important 
secret. 

But I have used in my Meditations only 
analysis, which is the best and truest method 
of teaching. On the other hand, synthesis, 
doubtless the method you here ask me to use, 
though it very suitably finds a place after anal- 
ysis in the domain of geometry, nevertheless 
cannot so conveniently be applied to these 
metaphysical matters we are discussing. 

For there is this difference between the two 
cases, viz. that the primary notions that are 
the presuppositions of geometrical proofs har- 
monize with the use of our senses, and are 
readily granted by all. Hence, no difficulty is 
involved in this case, except in the proper de- 
duction of the consequences. But this may be 
performed by people of all sorts, even by the 
inattentive, if only they remember what has 
gone before; and the minute subdivisions of 
propositions is designed for the purpose of 
rendering citation easy and thus making peo- 
ple recolkct even against their will. 

On the contrary, nothing in metaphysics 
causes more trouble than the making the per- 
ception of its primary notions clear and dis- 
tinct. For, thou|^ in their own nature they are 
as intelligible as, or even more intelli^ble thim 



TQ SECOND OBJECTIONS m 


tiuNM the geomeMdaBS study, yet bong dMOr 
tracUcted by the many isreoQDcepUiniB of our 
siOiseB to wUob we have smce our earliest years 
been accustomed, they cannot be perfectly 
apprdiend^ except by those who give strenu- 
ous attention and study to them, and with- 
draw their minds as far as possible from mat- 
ters corporeal. Hence if they alone were brou^t 
forward it would be easy for anyone with a 
zeal for contradiction to deny them. 

This is why my writing took the form of 
Meditations rather than that of Philosophical 
Disputations or the theorems and problems of 
a geometer; so that hence I might by this very 
fact testify that I had no dealings except with 
those who will not shrink from joining me in 
giving the matter attentive care and meditar 
tion. For from the very fact that anyone ^ds 
himself up for an attack upon the truth, he 
makes himself less capable of perceiving the 
truth itself, since he withdraws his mind from 
the consideration of those reasons that tend to 
convince him of it, in order to discover others 
that have the opposite effect. 

But perhaps some one will here raise the 
objection, that, while indeed a man ought not 
to seek for hostile arguments when he knows 
that it is the truth that is set before him, yet, 
so long as this is in doubt, it is right that he 
should fully explore all the arguments on either 
side, in order to find out which are the stronger. 
According to this objection it is unfair of me 
to want to have the truth of my contentions 
admitted before they have been fully scruti- 
nised, while prohibiting any consideration of 
those reasonings that oppose them. 

This would certainly be a just criticism if 
any of the matters in which I desire attention 
and absence of hostility in my reader were 
capable of withdrawing him from the consider- 
ation of any others in which there was the least 
hope of finding greater truth than in mine. But 
consider that in what 1 bring forward you find 
the most extreme doubt about all matters, and 
that there is nothing I more strongly urge than 
that every sini^ thing should be most care- 
fully examined and that nothing should be ad- 
mitted but what has been rendered so dear 
and (fistinct to our scrutiny that we cannot 


withhold ourassentfromii. 
on the other hand, there is nothing dse from 
which I widi to divert the minds of ny^ reai^ni« 
save belids which they have never jwqpody 
examined and which are derived from no sopi^ 
reasoning, but from toe senses alone. There* . 
fore I h^dly think that anyone will bd^ 
that there is much risk m confining his atten* 
tion to my statement of toe case; toe danger 
will be no more than that of turning his ^use 
away from it towards other toings whito in 
some measure conflict with it and only darken 
counsel (i.e. to the prejudices of the senses). 

Hence, in the first place, I rightly require 
singular attention on the part of my readers 
and have specially selected the style of writing 
which I thou^t would best secure it and 
which, I am convmced, will bring my readers 
more profit than they would acquire if I had 
used the synthetic method, one which would 
have made them appear to have learned more 
than they really had. But besides this I deem it 
quite fair to ignore wholly and to despise as of 
no account the criticisms of those who refuse 
to accompany me in my Meditations and cling 
to their preconceived opinions. 

But I know how difficult it will be, even for 
one who does attend and seriously attempt to 
discover the truth, to have before his mind the 
entire bulk of what is contained in my Medita- 
tions, and at the same time to have distinct 
knowledge of each part of toe argument; and 
yet, in my opinion, one who is to reap the full 
benefit from my w'ork must know it boto as a 
whole and in detail. Consequently, I append 
here something in the synthetic style that may 
I hope be somewhat to my readers’ profit. I 
should, however, like them kindly to notice 
that I have not cared to include here so much 
as comes into my Meditations, for that would 
have caused me to be much more inolix th«i 
in toe Meditations themselves, nor shall 1 ex* 
plam in suto accurate detail that whito I dq 
mclude; this is partly for brevity and partly 
to prevent anyone, believing that what is bmw 
written is sufficient, examining without atifr-. 
quate care the actual Meditations, a 
from which, I am convmced, muto mote 
will be derived. 



ARGUMENTS 

DEMONSTRATING THE EXISTENCE OP GOD 
AND THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SOUL AND 

Body, drawn up in geometrical fashion 


T-, DEFINITIONS 

I. Thought is a word that covers everything 
that exists in us in such a way that we are im- 
conscious of it. Hius all the opera- 
tiotis tA ^1, intellect, imagination, and of the 
are thoughts. But 1 have added itnr 
moUMyt for the purpose of excluding that 
which is a consequence of our thought; for ex- 
funi^e/ volunti^ movement, which, though 
depending on thought as on a cau^ 
gdnctide, is yet itself not thought. 

n. Idea is a word by which I understand the 
fynoot any thou^t, that form by the immedi- 
•piie awareness of which I am conscious of that 
pM thou^t; in such a way that, when under- 
loading what I say, 1 can express nothing in 
wordsy witiliout that very fact making it cer- 
^^jin that I possess the idea of that which these 
V^ds signify. And thus it is not only images 
4^cted in the imagination that 1 call ideas; 
nay; to such images I here decidedly refuse the 
of ideas, in so far as they are pictures in 
^ ecxrporeal imagination, i.e. in some part of 
brain. They are ideas only in so far as they 
e^Eisfitute Ihe form of the itself that is 
^d&wicted towards that part of the brain. 

By the olgectimreality of an idea 1 mean 
lll^ fn of which the thing represented 

Mihe idea is an entity, in so far as that exists 
^ Hie i(tea ; and in the same way we can talk of 
.dt^ective perfection, objective device, etc. For 
whateiw we perceive as being as it were m 
bbjeets of our ideas, exists in the ideas them- 
sd^objectivdy. 


which we have a real idea, is called a SiAetancej; 
ndther do we have any other idea Of substance 
itself, precisely taken, than that it is a thi^ 
in which this sopoiething that we perceive or 
yrihich is pres^^ objectively in some ^ pir 
ideas, exists formally or eminently. ForVby 
means of our natural li^t we know that a real 
attribute cannot be an attribute of nothing/ 

VI. That substance in which thoug^itfl^ 
mediately resides, I call Afind. I use the teim 
“mind” here rather than “spirit,” as “spirit^ 
is equivocal and is frequently applied to what 
is corporeal. 

VII. That substance, which is the imme- 
diate subject of extension in space and of the 
accidents that presuppose extension, e.g. fig- 
ure, situation, movement in space etc., is 
called Body. But we must postpone tUl latexf 
on the inquiry as to whether it is one and the 
same sub^ance or whether there are two dif* 
verse substances to which the names Idmd 
and Body apply. 

VIII. That substance which we understand 
to be suinremek perfect and in which we con- 
ceive absolutely nothing involving defect dr 
limitation of its perfection, is call^ God. 

IX. When we say that any attribute is con- 
tained in the nature or concept of anything, 
tiiat is precisely the same as saying it is 
true of that ti^g or can be affirmed of it. 

X. Two substances are said to be really dis-^ 
tinct, when each of them can exist apart from 
the other. 

POSTUiiATES 


. . IV. To mcbt formally is the term applied 
lAeao fte same thing exists in the object ^ an 
kteti m su<h a manner that the way in which it 
eariata in the object is exactly like what we 
idiow of it when aware of it ; it exists eminenOy 
not indsed of identicid quality, 
o^uch amount as to be abb to fulfil 
||m^lmi!^aa|^ of an exact counterpart. 

in which there resides im- 
as in a subject, or by means of 
wgm'tlBm eseta anything that we perceive, 
jpccperty, quality, or attribute, of 


The Ffrst request I press upon my b 
a recognition of the weakness df the remsmsdn 
account (rf which they have hItheHo trus^: , 
their senses, and the insecurity of all the 
meats they have based upon them. 1 bejgth^ 
to revolve this in their minds so long ajsd so 
frequently that at length they will acquit the 
habit of no longer repoah^ too much tnist is 
&em. For I deem that tUs is neceHnSf biv 
order to attain to a perception, of theiwrtiSiMiy/ 
of metaidiysioal truths [not dependent on Ui} 

jjj. 
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dbfi^ of , 

filmlf of dl tbeaittiflbiite 

attading to it, of wliidi they iBnd tl^ 
doid)t, aotwithgtending it be suppo^ that 
whatew they have at any time derived from 
ttoir aenaes is false; and 1 beg them not to de* 
ffiSt bJom attending to it, until they have ac- 
quired the habit of perceiving it distinctly and 
of bdieving that it can be more readily Imown 
ihm any corporeal thing* 

ThirMyf I ind them carefully rehearse those 
prqxisitions, intdlidble per se» which they find 
they possess, e.g. that the same thing cannot at 
the eame Ume both be and not be; that nothing 
cannot he the eSvdent cavse of anything, and so 
forth; and thus employ in its purity, and in 
freedom from the interference of the senses, 
that darity of understanding that nature has 
implanted in th^, but which sensuous ob- 
jects are wont to dikurb and obscure. For by 
this means the truth of the following Axioms 
will easily become evident to them. 

Fourthly, I postulate an examination of the 
ideas of those natures in which thm'e is a com- 
plex of many coexistent attributes, such as e.g. 
the nature of the triangle or of the square, or 
of any other figure; and so, too, the nature of 
Mind, the nature of Body, and above all the 
nature of God, or of a supremdy perfect en- 
tity, My readers must also notice that every- 
th^ which we perceive to be contained in 
these natures can be truly predicated of the 
thmgs themselves. For example, because the 
equity of its three an^s to two ri^t angles 
is contained in the idea of the Triangle, and 
divisibility is contained in the nature of Body 
or of extended thing (for we can conceive 
nothing that is extended as being so small as 
not to be capable of being divided in thought 
at least), we constantly assert that in every 
the angles are equal to two right 
ani^i^iind that every Body is divisible. 

l require my readers to dwell l<mg 
and in contemi^tion of the nature 
the suparemely perfert Being. Among oi^er 
thk^ must reflect that while posable 
emtiaim indeed attaches to the ideas of all 
in the of the idea of God 
that is not possible but whoBy nee- 

essj^* from this alone and witiiout any 
traiA >{ reasonixN^ they will loam that Ood 
exista, and it will be not less sdf evident to 
thsm Him the fact that number two ia even 
three, odd, and atmilax tamihe. 
Fflsihijpa^^ eertaia truths evidont to soma 
pecq^ proof, that can be made in- 


1 adk peoplb to go 

the examples of eisar and distiiiot percaplishi 
and likewise those that illustrate timt which is 
obscure and confused, mentioned in my 
tations, and so accustom themselves to dis- 
tinguish what is dearly known from what is 
obscure. For examides teach us better than 
rules how to do this; and 1 think that I have 
there either explained, or at least to some ex« 
tent touched upon, bU the instances of this 
subject. 

Seventhly and finally, I require them, in 
virtue of their consciousness that falsity has 
never been found in matters of clear peroejp- 
tion, while, on the contrary, amidst whalf is 
only obscurely comprehend^ they have nevSr 
come upon the truth, except accidentaUy, to 
consider it wholly irrational to regard as 
doubtful matters that are perceived clearly 
and distinctly by the understanding in its 
purity, on account of mere prejudices of the 
senses and h 3 rpotheses in which there is an ele- 
ment of the unknown. By doing so they will 
readily admit the truth and certainty of the 
following axioms. Yet I admit that several of 
them might have been much better explained 
and shoidd have been brought forward as 
orems if I had wished to be more exact, 

AXIOMS OR COMMON PRINCIPLES 

1. Nothing exists concerning which the qties« 
tion may not be raised — ^ Vhat is the cause of 
its existence?” For this question may be asked 
even concerning God. Not that He requires 
any cause in order to exist, but because in the 
very immensity of His bang lies the cause or 
reason why He needs no cause in order to exist. 

n. The present time has no causal depend- 
ence on the time immediately preceding it* 
Hence, in order to secure the continued eadst- 
ence of a thing, no less a cause is required tihsil 
that needed to produce it at the first. 

HI. A thing, and likewise an actually ea#l^ 
ing perfection bdonging to ^ythlng, ssgt 
never have nothing, or a non-existent thbig, SO 
the cause of its exi^nce. 

IV. Whatever rmdity or perfectioa Jht 
a thing, exists formally or else eminentif hs^ 
first and adequate cause. 

V. Whence it follows also that the 

reality of our ideas requires a cause Itt MMw 
the same reality is eontainejdi not i«4eisi ^ 
iectlvriy, bdt formally or elbae HRs 

have to note that thd 

fg hiigiMy iiw w vwY 



OBJfECTJOHS 

i^ceoimt lor 0 iar fcnowledi^ of all things, both 
of Benauoud and non-Beosuons object^ and 
do ao by means of it alone* For whence, e.g., 
comes our knowledge that there is a heaven? 
Because we behold it? But that vision does 
not readi the mind, except in so far as it is an 
idea, an idea, 1 say, inhering in the mind itself, 
and not an image depicted in the phantasy. 
But neither can we, in virtue of this idea, assert 
timt there is a heaven, except because every 
idas needs to have some really existing cause of 
its objective reality; and this cause we judge 
to be the heaven itself, and so in other cases. 

VI. There are diverse degrees of reality or 
(the quality of being an) entity. For substance 
has more reality than accident or mode; and 
. infinite substance has more than finite sub- 
stance. Hence there is more objective reality 
.in ttie idea of substance than in that of acci- 
dent; more in the idea of an infinite than in 
that of a finite substance. 

VH. The will of a thinking being is borne, 
willingly indeed and freely (for that is of the 
essence of will), but none the less infallibly, 
towards the good that it clearly knows. Hence, 
if it knows certain perfections that it lacks, it 
will immediately give them to itself if they are 
in its power {for it will know that it is a greater 
good for it to possess them, than not to possess 
them]. 

VIII. That which can effect what is greater 
or more difficult, can also accomplish what is 
less. 

IX. It is a greater thing to create or conserve 
substance thw the attributes pr properties of 
imbstance; it is not, moreover, a greater thing 
to <sreate that than to conserve its existence, 
as 1 have already said. 

.X. Existence is contained in the idea or con- 
cept of everything, because we can conceive 
nothing except as existent, with this difference 
that possible or contingent existence is con- 
tained in the concept of a limited thing, but 
necessary and perfect existence in the concept 
of a supremely perfect being. 

PROPOSITION I 

The imwledffe cf the exieknce of Ood jn'oceeda 
from ihfi mere ccmideraHon of hie nature, 

bemonet, T6 ! say that something is con- 
l tidiued in the nature or concept of anything is 
swe as to i^y that it is true of that thhig 
But necessary existence is con- 
concept of God (Ax. X). Hence it 
affirm oi God that necessary exist- 
Him, or that God Hiinself eidsts* 


AND EEPLIBS 

And this is the syllog^taDci of whidii 1 made 
use above, in replying to the sixth objection.^ 
Its conclusion is self-evident to those who are 
free from prejudices, as was said in the fifth 
postulate. But, because it is not easy to arrive 
at such clearness of mind, we seek to establish 
it by other methods. 

PROPOSITION II 

A posteriori demonstration of Ood's existence 
from the mere fact that the idea of God exists in us. 

Demonst. The objective reality of any of 
our ideas must have a cause, in which the very 
same reality is^ contained, not merely objec- 
tively but formally, or else eminently (Am v). 
But we do possess the idea of God (DenL ii 
and viii), and the objective reality of this idea 
is contained in us neither formally nor eim- 
nently (Ax. vi), nor can it be contained in any- 
thing other than God Himself (Def. viii). 
Hence this idea of God, which exists in us, 
must have God as its cause, and hence God 
exists (Ax. III). 

PROPOSITION III 

The existence of God is proved by the fact that we^ 
who possess this idea^ ourselves exist. I 

Demonst. If I had the power of conserving 
my own existence, I should have had a pro- 
portionately greater power of giving myself 
the perfections that I lack (Axx. viii and rx); 
for they are only attributes of substance, 
whereas I am a substance. But I do not have 
the power of giving myself these perfections; 
otherwise 1 should already possess them (Ax. 
vii). Therefore I do not have the power of 
conserving myself. 

Further, I cannot exist without being con- 
served, whilst I exist, either by myself, if I 
have that power, or by some other one who has 
that power (Axx. i and ii) ; yet, though I do 
exist, I have not the power of conserving my- 
self, as has just been proved. Consequently it 
is another Mng that conserves my existence. 

Besides, He to whom my conservation is due 
contains within Himself formally or eminently 
everything that is in me (Ax. rv). But there 
exists in me the perception of many perfec- 
tions that I do not possess, as well as of the 
idea of God (Deff. ii and vin). Th^efore the 
perception of the same perfections exists in 
Him by whom I am conserved. 

Finally, this same Being cannot possess the 
perception of any perfections of which He is 
lacki^, or which He does not possess within 
^f. ]^ply to Obj. IX, p. 126. 
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Ifimaeilf ^^ler fonnaBiy or rasinentiy (Ax. vn). 
For, sinoe He has the power of conserving me, 
as has been already said. He would have the 
power of bestowing these upon Himself, if He 
lacked them (Axx. viii and ix). But He pos- 
sesses the perception of all those that I lack, 
and which I conceive can exist in God alone, 
as has been lately proved. Therefore He pos- 
sesses those formally or eminently within 
Himsdf, and hence is God. 

COROLLARY 

God has created the heaven and the earth and ail 
that in them is. Moreover He can bring to pass 
whatever we dearly conceive, ezaeUy as we con- 
ceive it. 

Demand,. This all follows clearly from the 
previous proposition. For in it we prove that 
God exists, from the fact that some one must 
exist in whom are formally or eminently all 
the perfections of which we have any idea. But 
we possess the idea of a power so great that by 
Him and Him alone, in whom this power is 
found, must heaven and earth be created, and 
a power such that likewise whatever else is 
apprehended by me as possible must be created 
by Him too. Hence concurrently with God’s 
existence we have proved all this likewise 
about him. 


PSOFOSmON IV 

Thm is a reed disUndim between mind and 
body. 

Demand. God can effect whatever in 
clearly perceive just as we pm'ceive it (pre- 
ceding Corollary). But we (dearly perceive 
mind, i.e. a thinking substance, apart ftm. 
the body, i.e. apart from any extended sub- 
stance (Post, ii); and vice versa we can (as all 
admit) perceive body apart from mind. Hence, 
at least throu^ the instrumentality of the 
Divine power, mind can exist apart from body, 
and body apart from mind. 

But now, substances that can exist apart 
from each other, are really distmet (D^. x). 
But mind and body are substances (D^. v, 
VI, and vii), that can exist apart from each 
other (just proved). Hence there is a real ehs- 
tinction between mind and body. 

Here it must be noted that I employed the 
Divine power as a means, not because any ex- 
traordinary power was needed to effect the 
separation of mind and body, but because, 
treating as I did of God alone in what pre- 
cedes, there was notbmg else for me to use. 
But our knowledge of the real distinctnesB of 
two things is unaffected by any question as to 
the power that disunites them. 



THE THIRD SET OF OBJECTIONS 
WITH THE AUTHORS REPLIES 


OBJECTION I 

) to Meditation I, Concerning those 
! ' ' mottira Aat may be brought within the sphere 

' jt is suffiA^y bbeums from what is said in 
tits Meditation, that we have no criterion for 


uhet the senses indy tdl iu; and that hence the 
images present to us when we are awedce and 
suing- our senses are not accidents inhering in 
exbunal objects, and faU to prove Oat such eet- 
itruail objects do as a fact m«i. And ther^ore, if 
set foOow our senses wUhaut using any train of 
\<fieeieomng, we OaU be justified in doubting 
\ sAuthu or not anything exists. Hence we ae- 
. knmdedge the truth of this Meditation. But, 
suUe Plato and Uher andenl PhUosophers have 
•' MM about Otis want of certUttde in the matters 
.Adenae, andsinee the difficulty in duUnguishing 
pu uMeing Uate from dreams is a matter of com- 
I ]>im tAservedion, I should have been glad if our 
so disHnguidied in the handling of mod- 
em epeeidations, had refrained from pMshing 
. fftottera (ff ancietU lore. 

'\l' REPLY 

^ teasons for doubt here admitted as true 
tide Philosophy we propounded by me 
;v«g^ M possesang veriomilitude, and my 
SassMUt for emfdoying them vas not that I 
lailij^t rel^ them as new, but partly that I 
niight prepare my readers’ minds for the study 
;'tl>4tttoUeotual matters and for distinguishing 
matters oiHporeal, a purpose for 
' wiiidi aaoh ygumenta seem wholly neoeiiiary; 

^ because 1 intended to reply to 
V'^^ ltety arguments in the subsequent Medi- 
tsttioBs; and partly in ordy to show the 
'Iriirebgtii of the trul^ I afterwards propound, 
the faet that sudi metaphysical doubts 
aaiiDfittiiukBfhem. Bence, while I havesouf^t 
from ^mr rdiearsal, I beUeve that it 

vernon adds “urged by a Oeie- 
YSai^ Ptijlioeophy,” Le. aobbes. 
HtiniaTe hen yclcsed within brSdeets is 
f titft in botii the Latin and the JPreitoh 
» liltsdaid Fnaeh edition. 


was unpoasiUe for me to (anit them, eu impos- 
sible y it would be for a medical writy to omit 
the description of a disease whm trying to 
teach the method of curing it. 

. .OBJECTION t 

[In opposition to the second Meditation] Con- 

coming the nature of the Human Af tnd.i 

I am a thing that thinks; quite correct, fyom 
the fact that 1 think, or have an image, wk 
keeping or waking, U is inferredOuitt am eik 
eising thought; for I think and I am exyde^ 
thought mean the same Oting. From the fact that 
I am exercising thought it follows that I am, 
since that which thinks is not noOting. But, where 
it is added, this is the mind, the spirit, the 
understanding, the reason, o doubt arises. For 
U does not seem to be good reasoning to say: Ism 
exycising thought, hence I am thought; orjl 
am using my intellect, hence I am intellect. 
For in the same way I might say, I am walking; 
hence I am the walking. It is hence an assump- 
tion on the part cf M. Descartes that that which 
understands is Oie same as the exercise of under- 
standing which is an act of that which under- 
stands, or, at least, that that which understands 
is the same as ffie understanding, which is a 
power possessed by that which thinks. Yet all 
Philosophers disHngwish a subject from its fac- 
ulties and activities, i.e. from its properties and 
essences; for the entity itself is one thing, its 
essence ampler. Hence it is possible for a ^ing 
that Mnks to be the siibjeet of the mind, reason, 
or understanding, and hence to be something 
corporeal; and the opposite of ftw hoe bem as- 
sumed, md proved. PeflkM inference is the basis 
of the condusion that M. Descartes seems io wish 
to establish. 

In the same place he eays, I know that I exist; 
the question is, who am I— the bong that I 
know? It is certain that the knowledge oS this 
bting thus aocuratdy detennined does not 
dep^ on those thii^ which I do not yet 
know to exist* 

It is quite certain fkot tts knewbdge of 
proposdfon, 1 exist, d^psnd* Acti oAy s)«^ 

I think, as he has Afms^f eorrsd^ thorn «Mb> 

<».MeiLti,p.79i 



BUk% I tiudcT Ggrteiiiy fnm 
thakweean eaneem no aeHmiy whatsoever apart 
from Us subjeetf e^, we earmot Ovink of leaping 
aport jrm that wMdi leaps, of knowing apart 
from a knower, or of thinking without a hinker. 

Ani hence it seems to follow that that which 
thinks is something corporeal; for, as it appears, 
the sii^eetB of M a^ioities cm be conceit only 
ofkr a corporeal fashion, or as in material jfuise, 
as M. Descartes himself afterwards shows, when 
he illustrates by means of wax,^ this wax was 
underwood to be always iw same thing, t.e. the 
identical matter underlying the many successive 
changes, though its colour, consistency, figure 
and other actwities were ottered. Moreover it is 
not by another thought that I infer that I think; 
for though anyone may think that he has thought 
{to think so is precisely the same as remember-- 
ing), yet we cannot think that we are thinking, 
nor similarly know that we know. For this would 
entail the repetition of the question an infinite 
number of times; whence do you know, that you 
know, that you know, that you knowf 

Hence, since the knowledge of this proposition, 
1 exist, depends upon the knowledge of that other, 
I think, and the knowledge of it upon the fad 
that we cannot separate thought from a matter 
that thinks, the proper inference seems to be that 
that which Ainks is nuudial rather than imma- 
terial* 

REPLY 

Where I have said, this is the mind, the spirit, 
the intellect, or ike reason, I understood by 
these names not merely faculties, but rather 
what is endowed with the faculty of thinking; 
and this sense the two former terms commonly, 
the latter frequently bear. But I used them in 
this sense so expiressly and in so many places 
that I cannot see what occasion there was for 
any about tbdr meanhig. 

Eurther, there is here no parity between 
waBdng and thinking; for walking is usually 
held refer only to that action itself, ^sdiile 
thiidn^ apid^ now to the, action, now to the 
faculty JtA thinking, and again to tl^t m which 

not assert which, 

stei^ and the activity of mnierstanding 
tile jjUlUe tbii^ noT; indeed db I mean that the 
thmsf^^tiiit ua&ntands and the understanding 
the term understandihg^^ 
taimnjto tefer to tim famdty of UB^ 
they am idsndil^.oidy vdm the iindemtand* 


ing maim I^Mihbsg 

adnutalmqmteghi^tfaAt^inoc^ , 

nate that ttdng or sobsianoe, which I wMM 
to strip of everything that did not belong to 
I employed the most highly abstract tmnt I 
could ; j ust as, on the contrary, this I^iiloBOpher 
uses terms that are as concrete as postiblb, eg. 
subject, matter, body, to signify that wW<h 
thinks, fearing to let it be suiKtoed from the 
body. 

But I have no fear of anyone thinking tiiat 
his method of coupling diverse things tocher 
is better adapted to the discovery of the trutii 
than mine, that gives the greatest posable (Us- 
tinctness to every single thing. But, dropp^ 
the verbal controversy, let us look to tim fneAs 
in dispute. 

A thing that thinks, he says, may be some- 
thing corporeal; and the opposite of this has been 
assumed; not proved. But really I did not as- 
Bume the opposite, neither did I use it as a 
basis for my argument; I left it wholly unde** 
termined until Meditation VI, in which its 
proof is given. 

Next he quite correctly says, that we connof 
conceive any activity apart from Us subject, 6*g. 
thou^t apart from that which thinki, since 
that which thinks is not nothing. But^ wholly 
without any reason, and in opposition to ttm 
ordinary use of language and good Log^c, he 
adds, hence U seems to JoUow that that which 
thinks is something corporeal; for the subjects of 
all activities are inde^ understood as falling 
within the sphere of substance (or even, if you 
care, as wearing the guise of matter, viz. meta- 
physical matter), but not on that account are 
they to be defin^ as bodies. 

On the other hand both logicians and as a 
rule ail men are wont to say that substances 
are of two kinds, spiritual ai^ corporeal. And 
all that 1 proved, when I took wax as an eg* 
ample, was that its colour, hardness, and figure 
did not belong to the fom^ nature of tiie wax 
itstif [i.e. that we can comprehend ervetryihiig: 
that exists necessarily in the wax, wtihout 
thinking of these]. I did not there treat eitiier 
of the formal nature of the mind, or eyen oH \ 
the formal nature of body. » 

Again it is irrelevant to say, as thia]lU}e|« 
oidier here does, that one thought caig(# m>t 
the subject of another thou^dit. 
my antagonist himself, ever itnagM IlNKt 
could? But now, for abrief 
nmtter,^ is 
a{iiui) firm A ibiiHi tiswfe 
Meidaot «aa iw 



m OBJECTIONS 

lo esM* liiforeaim, iilUM we do not apprehend 
the eutetance ita^ hnmediately through itself , 
but by means odfy of the fact that it is the 
si^jeft of o^tab activities, it is highly ra- 
tional and a requirement forced on us by cus- 
tom, to ipve diverse names to those substances 
&at we recognize to be the subjects of clearly 
ctiverse activities or accidents, and afterwards 
to inquire whether those diverse names refer 
to one and the same or to diverse things. But 
there are certain activities, which we call car- 
porealf e.g. magnitude, figure, motion, and all 
those that cannot be thought of apart from ex- 
tension in space; and the substance in which 
tibey exist is called body. It cannot be pretended 
that the substance that is the subject of figure 
is different from that which is the subject of 
^tial motion, etc., since all these activities 
agree in presupposing extension. Further, 
there are other activities, which we call think- 
ing activities, e.g. understanding, willing, im- 
agining, feeling, etc., which agree in falling 
under the description of thought, perception, 
or consciousness. The substance in which they 
retide we call a thinhmg thing or the mindf or 
any other name we care, provided only we do 
not confoimd it with corporeal substance 
since thinking activities have no affinity with 
corporeal activities, and thought, which is the 
common nature in which the former agree, is 
totally different from extension, the common 
term^ for describing the latter. 

But after we have formed two distinct con- 
oepts of those two substances, it is easy, from 
has been said in the sixth Meditation, to 
determine whether they are one and the same 
ur distinct. 

OBJECTION III 

What titen is there distinct from my thought? 
What can be said to be separate from me my- 

Perchance mm am will answer the question 
ihta — I, tike very self that thinks^ am held to he 
diMndfrom my own thought; and, though it is 
not reaiUy separate from me, my thought is held 
to be diverse from me, just in the way (as has 
bism said before) that leaping is distinguished 
tite leaper. But if M. Descartes shows that 
m tm^stands and the understanding are 
$§mtkfal we shall lapse back into the scholastic 
speaking. The understanding under- 
vision sees, will wills, and by emct 
jmefogp, walking, or at least the faouUy of walk- 
wdtk. Now all this is chseuite, incorrect, 
:^l|9i|totatm from Med. ii, p. 79. 


'mn REnjiws 

and quite unworthy of Jf . Desattrissf wonted 
dearness. 

REPLY 

I do not deny that I, the thinker, am dis- 
tinct from my own thought, in the way in 
which a thing is distinct from its mode. But 
when 1 ask, what then is there distinct from my 
thoi^ht, this is to be taken to refer to the 
various modes of thought there recounted, not 
to my substance; and when I add, what can he 
said to be separate from me my self, 1 mean only 
that these modes of thinking exist entire^ in 
me. I cannot s^ on what pretext the imputa- 
tion here of doubt and obscurity rests. \ 

OBJECTION IV \ 

Hence it is left for me to concede that J do Aot 
even understand by the imagination what tms 
wax is, but conceive it by the mind alone.* ' 

There is a great difference between imagining, 
i.e. having some idea, and conceiving with the 
mind, i.e. inferring, as the result of a train of 
reasoning, that something is, or exists. But M. 
Descartes has not explained to us the sense in 
which they differ. The ancient peripatetics also 
have taught clearly enough that substance is n^t 
perceived by the senses, but is known as a result 
of reasoning. 

But what shall we now say, if reasoning chance 
to be nothing more than the uniting and stringing 
together of names or designations by the word is? 
It wifi be a consequence of this that reason gives 
us no conclusion about the nature of things, hut 
only about the terms that designate them, whether, 
indeed, or not there is a convention (arbitrarily 
made about their meanings) according to which 
we join these names together. If this be so, as is 
possible, reasoning will depend on names, names 
on the imagination, and imaginatum, perchance, 
as I think, on the motion of the corporeal organs. 
Thus mind will be nothing but the motions in 
certain parts of an organic body. 

REPLY 

I have here explained the difference betwe^ 
imagination and a pure mental concept, as 
when in my illustration I enumerated the 
features in wax that were given by the imag- 
ination and those solely due to a conception of 
the mind. But elsewhere also 1 have explained 
how it is that one and the same thing, e.g. a 
pentagon, is inone way an object^f the under- 
stand^g, in another way of the imai^ticm 
{for example how in order to imagine a pimta- 

»Cf. Med. II, p. 8D. 
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gon a parUcular mental act is required udiick 
gires UB this figure (i.e. its five sides ssA the 
space they enclose) which we dispense with 
wholly in our conception]. Moreover, in rea- 
soning we unite not names but the things sig- 
nified by the names; and I marvel that the op- 
posite can occur to anyone. For who doubts 
whether a Frenchman and a German are able 
to reason in exactly the same way about the 
same things, though they yet conceive the 
words in an entirely diverse way? And has not 
my opponent condemned himself in talking of 
conventions arbitrarily made about the mean- 
ings of words? For, if he admits that words 
signify anything, why will he not allow our 
reasonings to re^r to this something that is 
signified, rather than to the words alpne? But, 
really, it will be as correct to infer that earth 
is heaven or anything else that is desired, as to 
conclude that mind is motion [for there are no 
other two things in the world between which 
there is not as much agreement as there is be- 
tween motion and spirit, which are of two en- 
tirely different natures]. 

OBJECTION V 

In reference to the third Meditation— con- 
cerning God — some of these (thoughts of man) 
are, so to speak, images of things, and to these 
alone is the title ^^idea’’ properly applied; ex- 
amples are my thought of a man, or of a Chi- 
mera, of Heavens, of an Angel, or [even] of God.* 

When 1 think of a man^ I recognize an idea, 
Of image, wiih fi^re and colour as its constit- 
uent; and concerning this I can raise the ques- 
tion whether or net U is the likeness of a man. So 
it is also when I tkink of the heaeens. When I 
think of the chimera, I recognize an idea or 
image, being able at the same time to doubt 
wk^her or rud it is the likeness of an animal, 
which, thongh it does not exist, may yet exist or 
has at some dher time existed. 

But, when one thinks of an Angd, what is 
noticed in the mind is now the image of a flame, 
now ihal of a fair winged child, and this, I may 
be sure, has no likeness to an Angel, and hence 
is not the idea of an Angel. Bid bdieoing that 
created beings exist that are the ministers of Ood, 
invisible and immaterial, toe give the name of 
Angel to this object of belief, this supposed being, 
though the idea used in imagining an Angel is, 
neverthde8s, €on8trtuded out of the ideas of visible 
things. 

It is tl^samejoay with the most koly name of 
Ood; we have no image, no idea corresponding to' 
M^d. m, p. 82. 


iL ffenee wearefMdddenio worship Ood 
form of an image, lest we should think we wM 
conceive Him is inconceiw^ 

Hence it appears that toe have no idea of Ood, 
But just as one bom blind who has frequently 
been brought close to a fire and has fdt hims^ 
growing warm, recognizes that there is something 
which made him warm, and, if he hears it called 
fire, concludes that fire exists, though he has no 
acquaintance with its shape or colour, and has 
no idea of fire nor image that he can discover in 
his mind; so a man, recognizing that there must 
be some cause of his images and ideas, and an- 
othcr previous cause of this cause, and so on conr 
tinuously, is finally carried on to a conclusion, or 
to the supposition of some eternal cause, which, 
never having begun to be, can have no cause prior 
to it: and hence he necessarily concludes that 
something eternal exists. But nevertheless he has 
no idea that he can assert to be that of this eternal 
being, and he merely gives a name to the object of 
his faith or reasoning and calls it God. 

Since now it is from this position, viz, that 
there is an idea of God in our soul, that M. Des- 
cartes proceeds to prove the theorem that God {an 
all-powerful, all-wise Being, the creator of the 
world) exists, he should have explained this idea 
of God better, and he should have deduced from it 
not only Godls existence, but also the creation of 
the world. 

REPLY 

Here the meaning assigned to the term idea 
is merely that of images depicted in the cor- 
poreal imagination; and, that being agreed on, 
it is easy for my critic to prove that there is no 
proper idea of Angel or of God. But I have, 
everywhere, from time to time, and principally 
in this place, shown that I take the term idea 
to stand for whatever tiie mind directly per-* 
ceives; and so when I will or when 1 fear, since 
at the same time I perceive that I will and 
fear, that very volition and apprehension ar^ 
ranked among my ideas. 1 employed this term 
because it was the term currently used hj 
Philosophers for the forms of perception oi idis > 
Divine mind, thou^ we can discover no imr 
agery in Gkxi; besides I had no other edit* - 

able term. But 1 think 1 have suffidwtty 
explained what the idea of God ie for those 
who care to follow my meaning; those Hidin 
prefer to wrest my words from sensei gpm 

t^em, I can never satisfy. I^e 
here follows, relative to oreatba of the 
world, is plainly irrdsfVai^ ^ I iH^Oyed that 
God exists, before aiflgiag |h|^ k ib. 



nil 

'''inM tmlkA 1^ iim, and'i^ ^tte 'aere'iM* 
thaA God,' t A ft fl^praiady perfei^ bi^ltig «sx^ 
HfoDomliiattftiuiefae ft world it must hove 
bna.<nftted by him]. 


OBjEOncBki ta 

It remains for me to enmiae in ‘whaii my X 
have received that idea from Qod. 1 ham 


, ■ 'OBJECTION VI 

{iSmighU) possess other forms as 
•ta. For example, in willing, fearing, affirm* 
ing, den 3 nng, thou^ I always perceive some* 
^tiBg as the subject of my thought, yet in my 
I embrace something more than the 
"tfnffitmie of that thing; and, of the tiiou^tsof 
hind, some are called volitions or affeo- 
, iHoos^ and others judgments.^ 

When a man wiUe or fearer he hoe indeed an 
image ef the thing he fears or of the action he 
fmUs; but no explanation is given of what is fur- 
IW embraced in the thought of him who wills or 
feSS, If indeed fearing he thinking^ I fail to see 
how it eon be anything other than the thought of 
^ thing feared. In what respect does Ike fear 
produced by the onrwk of a lion differ from the 
Uea of Ike lion as it rushes on us, together with 
(produced by such an idea in the heart), 
wkiek impels the fearful man towards that ani- 
mal motion we call fligktf Now this motion of 
is n^ ^iought; whence we are left to infer 
ihat in fearing there is no thinking save ^at 
toMofc eoneists in Ike representation of the 
^dng feared. The same account holds true of 
edition. 

ffwfiker you do not have affirmation and negor 
Um wUkout words and names; consequently 
hrvhe creatures connot affirm or deny, not even in 
;ikoughh ofUf hence are Ukewm unable to judge. 
irato mcmandaberut may have similar though. 

when we assert that a man runs, our 
Ikousftt does not differ from that which a dog has 
toteo it sees its master running. Hence neither 
ctf^rmation nor negation add ar^ 

that increment be our thinking 
jl^tHe fumes of which the affirmation conaiste 
^ of ike same iking m [ike nmd iff\ 

lifie offirmeu But Me does not mean that 
mere is contained in our thought than 
of the Mng, but merely that 
is there twice oveta 

BJEPLY 


neither derived it from tiie senses; nor has it 
ever come to me contrary to my expectation^ 
as the ideas of sensible things are wont to dOy 
when these very things present themselves to 
the external organs of sense or seem to do so. 
Neither also has it been constructed as a fie* 
tiliouB idea by me, for 1 can take notibdng 
from it and am quite unable to add to it. 
Hence the conclusion is left that it is immte in 
me, just as tBe idea of my own self is fimate 
in me.* 

If there is no idea of Ood (now it has no^en 
proved that it exists), as seems to be the cask the 
whole of this argument collapses. Further (ifit is 
my body that is being considered) the idea oj 
own self proceeds \principaUy]from sight; but (if 
it is a quedion of the sold) there is no idea of the 
soul. We only infer by means of the reason that 
there is something internal in the human body, 
which imparts to it its animal motion, and by 
means of which it feels and moves; and this, 
whatever it be, we name the soul, without employ- 
ing any idea. j 

REPLY 

If there is an idea of God (as it is manifest 
there is), the whole of this objection collapses. 
When it is said further that we have no idea of 
the soul but that we arrive at it by an inference 
of reason, that is the same as saying that there 
is no image of the soul depicted in the imaginar 
tion, but that that which 1 have called its idea 
does, nevertheless, exist, 

OBJECTION VIII 

But the other idea of the sun is derived from 
astronomical reasonings, i.e. is eUcited from 
certain notions that are innate in me.* 

It seems that at one and the same time the idea 
of the sm must be single whether U ie beheld by 
M eyes, or ie given by our intelligmoe as many 
times larger than it appears. For this latter 
thought is not m idea of the sun, but m infarsnoe 
by argument that the idea of the sun umM be 
many times larger if we siswed the sunffbma 


^^^]fciaself*evidffltthatseemgalionaiid fear- 
. the sanm time fa different from 

So, too, H fa one thing to see a man 

^ an act that needs no language. 1 




much nearer distanee. 

But at different HmesM ideas if M sun tnay 
differ, ey.whsnomloM at it 
and through a Udsssape. But astronomkai ftth 
eonings do not inarease er damam the idk tf 
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TPbat Ib said not to be an idea of 
the eun, but is, nevertheless, describedi is ex- 
actly what I call an idea. [But as long as my 
critic refuses to come to terms with me about 
the meanin g of words, none of his objections 
can be other than frivolous.] 

OBJECTION IX 

For without doubt those ideas, which reveal 
substance to me, are something greater, and, 
so to apeak, contain within them more objeo* 
tive reality than those which rei^resent only 
modes or accidents. And again, t^t by means 
of winch I apprehend a supreme God who 
is eternal, in^te, omniscient, all-powerful, 
and tile creator of all else there is besides, 
assuredly possesses more objective reality 
than those ideas that reveal to us finite 
substances.^ 

I have frequenUy remarked above Oiai there ie 
no idea eWier of CM or of the void; I now add 
that there is no idea of eubstanoe. For substance 
(the snbstanoe that is a material^ subject to acci- 
dents and changes) is ^perceived and demonr 
strated by the reason alone, wUhovd yet being con- 
ceived by us, or furnishing us with any idea. If 
that is true, how can it be maintained that ttU 
ideas which reveal subslance to me are anything 
greater or possess more objective reality than 
those revealing accidents to tist Further I pray 
M, Descartes to investigate the meaning cf more 
reality. Does reality admit of more and less? Or, 
if he thinks that one thing can be more a thing 
than another t let him see how he is to explain it 
toourintdligenee wth the (dearness catted for in 
demonstration, and suck as he himself has at 
ether Unm employed, 

REFLY 

I ha^ fii^uently r^narked that I give the 
name to tiiat with whidi reason 
acquainted just as I also do to anything dise 
tiu^ Isinany way perceived by us. 1 have Hlm- 
wiseaa^plaiimd reafity ad^ta oi more and 

less^ ifda» in An way in which mdostmod is 
grea^Jhmi^ m and if tbere fae real qual- 
itieawr,te<k»i]|^bbe aubatehosei,, tixey are tidags 
to modes are, hat less 

thai| <|i^^ if there be 

wibBte^WrJt'ig' 
aicse Iban a substance that is fiaUe 


Nowdlthfaiaqidtetei^^ 
dent [and iw iteWls no furlte eS|^^ 

OBJECTION X 

Hence there remains alone the idea of Cod, 
concerning which we must consider whether if 
is not something that is capable of proceed^ 
from me myself. By the name Ood I unde^ 
stand a substance tluit is infinite [eternal, im* 
mutable], independent, all-knowing, all-pow* 
erful, and by which both I myself and every* 
tiung else, if an3rtiung else does exist, have ba^ 
created. Now all these characteristics are suet 
that, the more diligently I attend to them, the 
less do they appear capable of proceeding from 
me alone; hence, from what has been alreadjf 
said, we must conclude that God neoessarilj! 
exists.^ 

When I consider the cdtributes of God, in ordei 
to gather thence ttw idea o/ Ood, and seawhetim 
there is anything contained in it that cannot pro 
ceedfrom ourselves, I find, unless I am mistaken, 
that what we assign in thought to the name ofOoc 
neither proceeds from ourselves nor needs to com 
from any other source than external objects, Foi 
by the word Ood I mean a substance, i,e, 1 um 
derstand that Ood exists (not by means of an ides 
but by reasoning). This substance is infinite 
(i.e. I can neither conceive nor imagine ib 
boundaries or extreme parts, without imeginint 
further parts beyond them): whence it fdkm 
that corresponding to the term infinite there grim 
an idea not of the Divine infinity, but of my ow9^ 
bounds or limitations. It is also indepmdenit 
i.e. / have no conception of a cause from wbki 
God originates; whence it is evident that I hm 
no idea corresponding to the term independent 
save the memory of my own ideas wM Aek com 
mencement at divers times and their conseguen 
dependence. 

Wherefore to say that Ood is independent, i 
merdy to say that Ood is to be reckoned ammi 
the fmnAergf those tHngs, cf the origin (f whM 
we have no image. Similarly to say that CM ll 
mBsdta, is identical with sayi^ 

Oum (bjects of the limits of which we have m 
conception* Thus any idea of God is taM etel 
/<r te^ sort of idea is that which has usAkjg 
origin nor termimtiont 

Take the term all^-knowing^ Hm I uskt wka 
idea does M. Descartes employ in Ujqw uMdN 
the inUttectuai activity of Oodt 

AU-poweiM. jSo uM <1 Ite jdte 

we oplprehend powtr^ ydWaft ia ffMao to 00 
tMehUesmthefutim^ 

KX« Modi aoq, p. an ^ . 
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vendetdmi whal power Ubyrneane of on 
image^ or memory of pad evenUf inferring tl in 
ikU wise — Thus did. He, hence thue woe He <Me 
to do; therefore as long as the same agent exUta 
He wiU be able to act so again, ie. He has the 
power of acting. Now these are all ideas that can 
arise from external objects. 

Creator of everything that exists. Of creation 
some image can be constrztcied by me ovl of the 
olgects I behold, e.g. the birth of a human being 
or its growth from something small as a point to 
the size and figure it now possesses. We have no 
oth&r idea than this corresponding to the term 
creator. But in order to prove creation it is not 
enough to be able to imagine the creation of the 
world. Hence, although it had been demonstrated 
Bud an infinite, independent, all-powerful, etc. 
being exists, nevertheless it does not foUow that a 
creator exists. Unless anyone thinks that it is 
correct to infer, from the fact thal there is a being 
which we believe to have created everything, that 
hence the world was at some time creai^ by 
him. 

Further, when M. Descartes says that the idea 
of God and that of the soul are innate in us, I 
should like to know whether the minds of those 
who are in a profound and dreamless sleep yet 
think. If not, they have at that time no ideas. 
Whence no idea is innate, for what is innate is 
always present. 

REPLY 

Nothing that we attribute to God can come 
from external objects as a copy proceeds from 
sts exemplar, because in God there is nothing 
ftlfttiliif to what is found in external things, i.e. 
in corporeal objecte. But whatever is unlike 
&ein in our thought [of God], must come man- 
ifMly not from them, but from the cause 
ol, that diversity existing in our thought [of 
God]; 

JPurther I ask how my critic derives the in- 
tellec^l comprdiension of God from external 
thongs. But I can easily explain the idea which 
I have of it, by saying that by idea I mean 
whatever is the form of any perception. For 
; enyeme who imderstands something not 
pegro^ve that he does so? and hence does he 
ant possess that form or idea of mental acti(m? 
; It is by extending this indefinitely that we 
/ fisnn the idea of the intdtectual activity of 
also with God’s other attributes. 
' But, since, we have employed the idea of 
- Gfid existing in us for the purpose of proving 
^ ]!& exhtaice, and such mi^ty power is com- 
. that we oomprdxend that it 


BMPUm 

would be contradictory, if God exists, fenr any- 
thing besides Him to exist, unless it were tre- 
ated by Him; it clearly foHows, from the fact 
that His existence has been demonstrated, 
that it has been also proved that the whole 
world, or whatever things other than God exist, 
have been created by Him. 

Finally when I say that an idea is innate in 
us [or imprinted in our souls by nature), I do 
not mean that it is always present to us. This 
would make no idea innate. 1 mean merely 
that we possess the faculty of summoning up 
this idea. . ; 

OBJECTION XI I 

The whole force of the argument lies in thk — 
that I know I could not exist, and possess ihe 
nature I have, that nature which puts me\in 
possession of the idea of God, unless God aid 
really exist, the God, I repeat, the idea of 
whom is found in me.^ 

Since, then, it has not been proved that we 
possess an idea of God, and the Christian religion 
obliges us to believe that God is inconceivable, 
which amounts, in my opinion, to saying that we 
have no idea of Him, it follows that no proof of 
His existence hoe been effected, muck less of Hik 
work of creation. 

REPLY 

When it is said that we cannot conceive God, 
to conceive means to comprehend adequately. 
For the rest, I am tired of repeating how it is 
that we can have an idea of God. There is 
nothing in these objections that invalidates 
my demonstrations. 

OBJECTION XII 

[Directed against the fourth Meditation, Conr 
ceming the true and the false^ 

And thus I am quite sure that error, in so far 
as it is error, is nothing real, but merely defect. 
Hence in order to go astray, it is not necessary 
for me to have a faculty specially assigned to 
me by God for this purpose.* 

It is true that ignorance is merely a defect, and 
that we stand in need of no special positive fou> 
uUy in order to be ignorant; but about error Sve 
case is not soclear. For it appears Biat donesand 
inanimate things are unable to err solely because 
they have no faculty of reasoning, or irnagining. 
Hence it is a very direct inference that, in order iu 
err, a faculty of reas&nmg, or at least ofimagiwh 
Hm is required; now bM of these are posHiee 

*Of. Med. m, p. 88. 

*Qf. Med. IV, p. 89. 
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faculties wiA which oB beings ihcst err^ and anJiy 
beings that err, have been endowed. 

Fwiher^ M. Deecartee eaye — perceive that 
they {viz. my mistakes) depend upon the co- 
operation of two causes, viz. my faculty of 
cognition, and my faculty of choice, or the 
fr^om of my will.^ But this seems to he eofdxon 
diciery to what went before. And we must note 
here also (hat (he freedom of (he will has been 
assumed without proof, and in opposition to the 
opinion of the Cdbinists. 

REPLY 

Although in order to err the faculty of rear 
soning (or rather of judging, or affirming and 
denying) is required, because error is a lack of 
this power it does not hence follow; that this 
defect is anything real, just as it does not fol- 
low that blindness is anything real, although 
stones are not said to be blind merely because 
they are incapable of vision. I marvel that in 
these objections I have as yet found nothing 
that is properly argued out. Further I made no 
assumption concerning freedom which is not a 
matter of universal experience; our natural 
light makes this most evident and I cannot 
make out why it is said to be contradictory to 
previous statements. 

But though there are many who, looking to 
the Divine foreordination, cannot conceive 
how that is compatible with liberty on our 
part, nevertheless no one, when he considers 
himself alone, fails to experience the fact that 
to will and to be free are the same thing [or 
rather that there is no difference between what 
is voluntary and what is free]« But this is no 
place for examining other people’s* opinions 
about this matter. 

OBJECTION XIII 

For example, whilst I, during these days, 
sought to discuss whether anything at all 
existed, and noted that, from the very fact 
that I raised this question, it was an evident 
consequence that I myself existed, I could not 
bdeed refram from judging that what I under- 
stood so clearly was true; this was not owing 
to compulsion by some external force, but be- 
cause the eonsequence of the great mental 
illumination was a strong incU^tion of the 
will, and I believed the above truth the more 
willingly and freely, the less indUferent I was 
towfiirds 

*0f . Med. IV, m 90. 

*That is, C^vmkts. 
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This term, great tnaxtal i&umbatum) & 
aphoriccd, and consequently is not adapted to ^ 
purposes of argument. Moreover everyone who is 
free from doubt claims to possess a similar iUursh 
ination, and in his wiU there is (he same inclinoh 
tion to believe that of which he does rwt'doubt, as 
in (hat of one who truly knows. Hence while this 
illumination may be the cause (hat makes a man 
obstinately defend or hold some opinion, it is not 
the cause of his knowing it to be true. 

Further, not only to know a thing to he true, 
but also to believe it or give assent to it, have 
nothing to do wi(h the will. For, what is proved by 
valid argument or is recounted as credible, is 5e- 
lieved by us whether we wiU or no. It is (hat 
affirming and denying, maintaining or refuUng 
propositions, are acts of wiU; hut it does not 
follow on that account that internal assent de- 
pends upon the will. 

Therefore the demonstration of the truth that 
follows is not adequate — and it is m this misuse 
of our free-will, that this privation consists 
that constitutes the form of error.^ 

REPLY 

It does not at all matter whether or not the 
term great illumination is proper to argument, 
so long as it is serviceable for explanation, as 
in fact it is. For no one can be unaware that by 
mental illumination is meant clearness of cog- 
nition, which perhaps is not possessed by 
everyone who thinks he possesses it. But 
this does not prevent it from bemg very 
different from a bigoted opinion, to the for- 
mation of which there goes no perceptual 
evidence. 

Moreover when it is here said that when a 
thing is clearly perceived we give our assent 
whether we will or no, that is the same as sav- 
ing that we desire what we clearly know to be 
gc^ whether willmg or unwilling; for the word 
unwilling finds no entrance m such circuin^ 
stances, implymg as it does that we will and 
do not will the same thing. 

OBJECTION XIV 

[To the fifth Meditation, On the essence of mOh 

terial (kings.] 

As, for example, when I imagbe a 
thou^ perhaps such a figure does not exht al 
all outside my tiiought, or never im adstedi 
has nevertheless a determinate natorai 
ess^ce, or immutable and etonal Imm, whicb 
is not a fiction of my constnseltQii^ and does 
not depend on my wnad, as bavidsixt ! 

Med. IV, pp. dlHM. 
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mtidmhin4 Am U cm hom my nature; for that 
Ufkkkmieten^ Hence Uhae 

nc mUtmoe or nature. The triangle in the mind 
eomcfirorn the triangle we have eeen^ or from one 
1/magieai^ constructed out of triangles we 
km heheld. Now when we have once caUed the 
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our ideas proceed from iedieti^f biA 
traiy has given xne a strong pixypezu^ 
the belief that they do proo^ from eorpoi^ 
tilings, 1 fail to see how it could be msde jeot 
that IBb is not a deceiver, if oar ideas pi^ 
oeeded from some other source than erxrpor^ 
thmgs. Consequently corporeal objects mmt 
exist.* 


Viing (from which we think that the idea of tru 
iSapfe originates) by the name triangle^ aUhough 
^ triangle Uself perishes^ yet the name remains. 
In (he same woy if^ in our (houghtf we have once 
conceived that the angles of a triangle are together 
dU equal to two right angles, and have given this 
edher name to (he triangle — ^possessed of three 
angles equal to two right angles — aUhough 
(here were no angle at aU in existence, yet (he 
name would remain; and (he truth of this prop^ 
osSHon wiU he of eternal duration — a triangle is 
poaseased ot three angles equal to two right 
aaigles. But the nature of the triangle wiUnot heof 
sdwnal duration, if it should chance that triangle 
perished. 

In like manner the proposition, man is animal, 
wUl he eternally true, because the names it 
employs are eternal, hut if the human race 
were to perish there would no longer be a human 
nature. 

Whence it is evident that essence in so far as it 
is distinguished from existence is nothing else 
Hum a union of names by means of (he verb is. 
And (hue essence without existence is a fiction of 
our mind. And it appears that as the image of a 
man in the mind is to the man, so is essence to 
exist/ence; or that the essence of Socrates bears to 
Mi existence the retation that this proposition, 
BoasoteB is a tmn, to this other, Bocrates is or 
espUbs* Now the proposition, Socrates is a man, 
wmanSf when Socrates does not exist, merely the 
XomsAion of He terms; and is, or to be, hoe 
uteMying it the image of the unity of a thing 
dm^fided by two names. 


REPLY 


Hie distinction between essence and exist- 
enee is known to allj^and all that is here said 
sbmt etmal name^ in {dace of concepts or 
idfw of an etomal tnith, has been already 
. satisfactorily refuted* 



OBJECTION XV 

against the sixth Meditationr^pf^ 
IM existenos.of material (kings,] 

Qod Jm evidentty given me no 


It is (he common belief (hat no fauU is com- 
mitted by medical men who deceive eich people 
for their health* a sake, nor by parents who mis^ 
lead thdr children for their good; and that the evil 
in deception Hefnot in the falsity of what iAsaid, 
but in the had intent of those wko practise M. 
Descartes must therefore look to this proportion, 
God can in no case deceive us, taken univeret^, 
and see whether it is true; for if it is not true, mus 
universally taken, the conclusion, hence o^ 
poreal things exist, does nol/ollM. ^ 

REPLY 

For the security of my conclusion we do not 
need to assume that we can never be deceived 
(for 1 have gladly admitted that we are often 
deceived), but that we are not deceived when 
that error of ours would argue an intentic^ 
to deceive on the part of an intention 
it is contradictory to impute to Him. Once 
more this is bad reajsoning on my critic's 
part. 


FINAL OBJECTION 


For now I perceive how great the difference is 
between tl^ two (i.e. between waking and 
dreaming) from the fact that our drea^ are 
never conjoined by our memory [with each 
other and] with the whole of the rest of our 
life's action [as happens with the things iriiidi 
ocmir in waking moments].* 

I ask whether U ie really the case that one, uAo 
dreams he doubts whether he dreams or no, is 
unable to dream that hw dream is connected 
theiieacf a long series^ past eimk. If he 
those things which to the dreamer appear tg hs'Sm 
acHons of his poet life may he regarded as-kue 
just ae though he hadbeenaw^ Beside 
as M,DesixrrteshmsKif asserts, ad 
truth in hnoidedg^ depend clone upen 
ing the true Qod, eidier it unU be tmpox^bia^ 
an Atheist to infer from the memory cf his pro- 
moue life ihel he wakes, or it wUl he poesHiefer 
a man to know that he ie awake, apart from 
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of pad events, ihoudi he can dream that he pve him the certainty that he is not in errors 
does ommeot than. For who denies that in his unless he knows that it has been created Iqr * 
sleepaman may be deceived? But yet when he God who does not deoave. 
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LETTER TO A MAN OF NOTE? 


SzB, 

The favour you have done we* I acknowlr 
edge, though I note that you expect a return for it 
Kind though your action woe, yet to let me share 
in the enjoyment of reading that most aeuJte work 
only on condition I should disclose what I think 
of U, was to demand a requital, and surely a 
heavy one. Truly a hard condition, compliance 
' with which the desire to acquaint myself with a 
fine piece of work has wrung from me, but one 
against which I should gladly protest if an excep- 
tion could be claimed for one who *^has committed 
a deed through the urgency of pleasure,** and 
added to the concessions recognized by the Prae- 
tor of old, who excused acts ^^done under the 
influence of violence or fear** 

Whol would you havef It is not my estimate of 
the author that you look for; you already know 
how much I appreciate the force of his genius 
and his distinguished teaming. Likewise you are 
not unaware of the troublesome matters that at 
present take up my time and, if you have too 
exalted an opinion of me, it does not follow that 
I amunaware of my own inadequacy. And yet 
what you submit to me for examination demands 
both intellectual powers of no ordinary nature 
and above aU a mind set free from care, in order 
that it may, by its disengagement from all ex- 
Umoi turmoil, have leisure for self-contempla- 
tion; and as you see, this is impossible without 
indent meditation and complete mental self-ab- 
sorption. Nevertheless, if it is your bidding, I 
obey. The blame for my shortcomings wiU fall 
upon you, who compel me to take up my pen. 
But though Philosophy could arrogate to itself 
the whole of this work, yet since its author with 
great modesty of his own accord appears before 
Ac tribunal of the Theologians, I shall here play 
a doiMe rSU. I shad first propound the chief 
objections that, in my opinion, philosophers can 
adduce in connection with the outstanding prob- 
kmemiothetudureofthehuman mind and [the 
emMenoe] of Ood; secondly , I shall unfold certain 

%y M. Amoiild, Doctor in Theology* 

of the said M . Amauld wntten to the 
Mersenne. 

; to him the Meditathne of Descar- 


difficulties which a theologian can detect in the 
whole work. 

The Nature of the Human Mind 

The first thing ^that here occurs to me toi be 
worthy of reniarkXs that our distinguished au^ 
should have taken as the foundation of the wh^ 
of his philosophy the doctrine laid down [be^e 
him] by St, Augustine, a man of most penetratitw 
intellect and of much note, not only in the sph^e 
of theology, hut in that of philosophy as well, I 
‘*Dc Libero arbitrio,** Book II, chap, Z,, Alipius, 
when disputing with Euodius, setting about a 
proof of the existence of God, says: Firstly, to 
start with the things that are most evident, I 
ask you whether you yourself exist, or are you 
apprehensive lest in [answering] this question 
you are in error, when in any case, if you did 
not exist you could never be in error? Similar, 
to this are the wards of our author: But perhaps 
there exists an all-powerful being, extremely 
cunning, who deceives me, who intentionally 
at all times deceives me* There is then no 
doubt that I exist, if he deceives me. But let us 
proceed, and, to pursue something more relevant 
to our purpose, let us discover how, from this 
principle, we can demonstrate the fact that our 
mind is [distinct and] separate from our body, 

I am able to doubt whether I have a body, nay, 
whether any body exists at all; yet I have no right 
to doubt whether I am, or exist, so long as I doubt 
or think. 

Hence I, who doubt and think, am not a body; 
otherwise in entertaining doubt concerning body, 
I should doubt about myself. 

Nay, even though I obstinately maintain that 
no body at aU exists, the position taken up is unr 
shaken: I am something, hence I am not a body. 

This is really very acute, but someone couU 
bring up the objection which our author urges 
against himself; the fact Oiat I doubt about body 
or deny that body exists, does not bring it edmd 
that no body exists. Hence perhaps it happens 
that these very things which I suppose to be 
nothing, because they are unknown to me, yet 
do not in truth differ from that self which I do 
know. I know nothing about it, he says, 1 do 
not dispute this ma4;ter; [I can judge only 
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about things that are known to me.] I know 
that I exist; I enquire who I, the known self, 
am; it is quite ceitain that the knowledge of 
this self thus precisely taken, does not depend 
on those thin^ of the existence of which I am 
not yet acquainted.^ 

But he admite in consonance wHk the argu- 
ment laid down in the Method, Oiat the proof has 
proceeded only so far as to exclude from the nor 
tvre of the human mind whatsoever is corporeal, 
not from the point of view of the ultimate 
truth, but relatively only to his consciousness 
(the meaning being that nothing at all was 
known to him to belong to his essential nature, 
beyond the fact that he was a thinking being) 
Hence it is evident from this reply that the argvr 
mefU is exactly where it was, and that therefore 
the problem which he promises to solve remains 
entirely untouched. The problem is: how it fol- 
lows, from the fact that one is unaware that 
anything else [(except the fact of being a think- 
ing thing)] Xiongs to one’s essence, that 
nothing el^ really belongs to one’s essence. 
But, not to conceal my dullness, I have been utir 
able to discover in the whole of Meditation 11 
where he has shown this. Yet so far as 1 can con- 
jecture, he attempts this proof in Meditation VI, 
because he believes that it is dependent on the 
possession of the clear knowledge of God to which 
in Meditation 11 he has not yet attained. Here is 
his proof: 

Because 1 know that all the things I clearly 
and distinctly understand can be created by 
God just as I conceive them to exist, it is suf- 
ficient for me to be able to comprehend one 
thing clearly and distinctly apait from an- 
other, in order to be sure that the one is di- 
verse from the other, because at least God can 
isolate them; and it does not matter by what 
power that isolation is effected, in order that I 
may be obliged to think them different from 
one another. Hence because, on the one hand, 
I have a clear and distinct idea of myself in so 
w as I am a thinking being, and not extended, 
and on the other hand, a distinct idea of body, 
in so far as it is only an extended thing, not one 
that Ihinks, it is certain that I am in reality 
distinct from my body and can exist apart 
from it.® 

Here we must halt awhile; for on these few 
words the whole of the difficulty seems to hinge. 

Firstly, in order to be true, the major premise 
of that syUggism must be held to refer to the ado- 

KX. Med. u, p. 79. 

K}f. Preface, pp. 71-72. 

KX. Med. vz, pp. 9^. 


quote nMon of a thing Oie notion wkkk 
comprises everting which may beknownofthe 
thing)], not to any notion, even a clear and dis- 
tinct one. For M. DescaHes in his reply to his 
theological critic^ admits that it is sufficient to 
have a formal distinction and that a r^ one is 
not required, to cause one thing to be conceived 
separately and as distinct from another by the 
abstracting action of the mind when it con- 
ceives a thing inadequately.® Whence in the same 
passage he draws the conclusion which he adds: 
— ^But still I understand in a complete manner 
what body is [(i.e. I conceive body as a com- 
plete thing)], merely by thinking that it is ex- 
tended, has figure, can move, etc., and by de- 
nying of it everything which belongs to the 
nature of mind. Conversely also, I understand 
that mind is something complete, which 
doubts, knows, wishes, etc., although I deny 
that anything belongs to it which is contained 
in the idea of body. Hence there is a real dis- 
tinction between mind and body.® 

But, if anyone casts doubt on the {minor) 
premise here assumed, and contends that it is 
merely that your conception is inadequate when 
you conceive yourself [(i.e. your mind)] as being 
a thinking but not an extended thing, and simi- 
larly when you conceive yourself [(i.e. your body)] 
as being an extended and not a thinking thing, 
we must look to its proof in the previous part of 
the argument. For 1 do not reckon a matter like 
this to be so clear as to warrant us in assuming U 
as an indemonstrable first principle and in dis- 
pensing with proof. 

Now as to the first part of the statement, name- 
ly, that you completely understand what body 
is, merely by thinking that it is extended, has 
figure, can move, etc., and by denying of it 
everything which belongs to the nature of 
mind, this is of little value. For one who contends 
that the human mind is corporeal does not on that 
account believe that every body is a mind. Hence 
body would be so related to mind as genus is to 
species. But the genus can be conceived without 
the species, even although one deny of it whatso* 
ever is proper and peculiar to the species; whence 
comes the common dictum of Logicians, *‘the 
negation of the species does not negate the genus 
Thus, I can conceive figure without concemng 
any of the attributes proper to the circle. There- 
fore, we must prove over and above this thgt the 
mind can be completely and adequately conceived 
apart from the body. 

^Reply to Objections i. 

®Reply to Obj. x, p. 114 

•Cf. p. 116. 
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capM$ pf pgtcSng M$ picf^ $m the prapad- 
bdd Jawn tU the ouket : — I can deny thfl;t 
tiiere is imy body or that any extended thing 
PoadMf but yet it ia certain that I exist, ao long 
aa 1 make this denial, or think; hence I am a 
thing that thinks and not a body, and the body 
dloes not pertain to the knowledge of myself . 

Butihp only remit that I can see this to give, is 
a certain knowledge of myself be obtained 
frithout a knowledge of the body. But it is not yet 
guiie clear to me that this knowledge is complete 
and adequate, so as to make me sure that I am 
not in error in excluding the body from my es- 
sence. I shaU explain by means of an example : — 

Let us assume that a certain man is quite sure 
that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle and 
that hence the triangle made by this angle and the 
diameter ie right-angled; hut suppoee he ques- 
Hone and has not yet firmly apprehended, nay, 
Ut m imagine that, misled by same fallacy, he 
denies that the square on its base is equal to the 
squares on the sides of the right-angled triangle. 
Now, according to our author* s reasoning, he will 
see himself confirmed in his false belief. For, he 
wiU argue, while I clearly and distinctly per- 
ceive ^t this triangle is right-angled, I yet 
doubt whether the square on its base is equal 
to the square on its sides. Hence the equality 
of the square on the base to those on the sides 
does not belong to its essence. 

Further, even though I deny that the square on 
' ik boss is equal to the squares on its sides, I yet 
remain certain that it is right-angled, and the 
knowhdge that one of its angles is a right angle 
ri, iwnoins dear and distinct in tny mind; and Ms 
rtmaimng so, not God himsdf could cause it not 
. tabs right-angled. 

Hence, that of which 1 doubt, or the removal of 
‘ odekk Uwm ms with the idea still, cannot belong 
' ' to Us essence. 

Besides, since 1 know that all things I clearly 
f , and distinctly understand can be created by 
Ood just as I conceive them to exist, it is suf- 
- ' Semnt for me, in order to be sure that one 
thing is distinct from another, to be able to 
! oonajpriihend the one clearly and distinctly 
W apart from the other, because it can be iso- 
; mod by Ood. But I clearly and distinctly un- 
dersftfHd that this triangle is righbemgled, with- 
^tesdmmfrdmding that the square on its base t 

S ffttal k the squares on its sides. Hence Oed \ 
mdUemcr^arigM \ 

milkhamef which is not eqpiolk the sg[m^ i 
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0^ OfSt ibs man in gussHsn does wf jnawsks 
dmiy that the triangle is rig^it-angM. But 
whence do I cbkdn any perception of the nature 
of my mind clearer than thgt which he kas efAe 
nature of the triangUf He is as sure that the tri- 
angle in a eemicircle has one right angle (which 
is the notion of a rightrongled triangle) as I am 
in bdiemng that I exist b^use I Mrk. 

Hence, just as a man errs in not hdieoing thed 
the equality of the square on its base to the squares 
on its sides belongs to the nature of that iriangfie, 
which he dearly and distinctly knows to be right- 
angled, so why am I not perhaps in the wrovw in 
thinking that mthing el^ belongs to my nmtre, 
which I clearly and distinctly know to be mma- 
thing that thinks, except the fact that I arn^Me 
Making being? Perhaps it also belongs to W 
essence to he something extended. \ 

And certainly, some one wiU say it is na mar- 
vel if, in deducing my existence from the fact tfm 
I Mnk, the idea that I form of the self, which u 
in Ms way an object of thought, represents me k 
my mind as merely a thinking being, since it heu 
been derived from my Making atom. And henck 
from this idea, no argument can be drawn U 
prove that nothing more belongs to my essena 
than what the idea contains. 

In addition, it can be maintained that the or 
gument proves too much and conducts us to Uu 
Platonic doctrine {rqfuted nevertheless by ow 
author) that noMng corporeal belongs to tfu 
essence of man, who is hence entirely spirit 
while his body is merely the vehicle of spirit^ 
whence foUowe the definition of man aa a epiri 
that mckes use of a body. 

But if you reply that body is not absolutely ex 
eluded from my essence, but merely in so far pro 
deely as I am a Mnking being, the fear seenu 
likely to arise that some one will entertain a suo 
pieion that the knowU^ of myscIS, in so far as 1 
am a Mnking being, is notMkrwwkdge of any* 
Mng fuUy and adequately conceived, but u 
known only inadequakly and by a certain intA 
lectual obstroiAion, * ^ 

Hence, jutt as geometers conceive of a Une «u 
length wiMut breadth, and of a surface ae lengiB 
and breadth together without depth, dthougl 
there is no length apart from breoM, no hreadtii 
without depth, some one may perhagm dotbi 
vMther everything that thinks is not Wmeim 
something extended; a Mng in tihieh, nttCuilio 
lees, over and above the oUributeB eomu^ Jk 
other extended Mnge, eg. the passesdim of 
ure, motion, etc., is found this mique faCfill^M 
Mnking. Whence UfoOows Umt wkile bjll^ ^ 
t^tuol abstraction, U 
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meam^ms eteroetor oIom atdwmioi^ a 
ikb^ ihat (Mnlbc, U i$ fidU posaibk that in 

hdnff,* as quaniiUy cm be mentaify 
eamsewed by means 0 / Isnyth alonSt whUe U is 
possibie that in realHy hrsadlh and depth go 
dong vaith length in every quantity. 

The dijgkuity is increas^ by the fact that this 
power qf Ainking seems (0 be attached to car- 
pareal organs^ since we can believe it to be asleep 
in infants, extinguished in the case of lunatics; 
and this is an objection strongly wrged by 
those impious men whoss aim is the souTs 
slaughter. 

Thus far I have deatt wiA the distinction be- 
tween mind and body in real existence. But since 
M. Descartes has undertaken to prove the immor- 
tality of souls, it is right to ask whether that fol- 
lows eiddenUyfrom this separateness of existence. 
According to the principles of the vulgar philos- 
ophy that conclusion by no means can be drawn, 
for the common opinion is that the souls of ani- 
mals are distinct from their bodies, but neverthe- 
less perish with them. 

I had carried my criticism to Ais point and 
was intending to show how, according to our 
author* s principles, which I believed I had gath- 
ered from his method of philosophical enquiry, 
the immortality of the soul could be easily in- 
ferred from its distinctness pom the body, when 
a new work,^ a litJtle treatise bearing the fruit of 
our author's reflections, came into my hands; 
and Ais work not only Aram much light on the 
whole, but in connection with Ais passage brings 
forward exactly what I was to adduce with a view 
to the solution of the above problem. 

For in the matter of the souls of animals, in 
other passages he lets us know sufficienUy weU 
Aat they hem no soul, but merely a body disposed 
in a certain manner and so compounded of 
various organs that aU the actions we see them 
perform ean he effected in it and by its means. 

Bid I fear Aat Ais bdi^ wSl not carry per- 
suasion into men's minds, unless supported by 
the strongest evidence. For od Ae first tdush, it 
seems incr&tible Aat there is any way by which, 
uHAotdany inlervention of Ae soul, U can come 
to pass that Ae Kght reflectedpom Ae body of a 
wolf irda Ae eyes of a sheep should excite into 
moiion ths mim^ 0 / the optic nerves and 
of Ais movement to Ae brain, 
^ into Ae nerves in Ae 

masmsir reqwisUs to make Ae sheep run off. 

^ (fif. 72^ 

74} ssmi^^y Beacttirtee to Dm. 3 I 9 

Itft^ days after the if 


One Abit whkk 1 isvs shall add ie^.Aal 7. 
whdUy approve of Af. Descartes' teaching, nh- ’ 
tive to Ae distinction between Ae imagindtioi^ 
and thought or int^igence, and of the gPmit'^ 
certainty attaching to Aat which we grasp by As 
reason Aon to uAat is perceived by the senses. \ 
For long ago, I learned from St. Auguetine, De ' 
Animae Quantitate^ ch. Id, Aat ws mustgivem 
countenance to those who would persmdsmOwi 
what we discern by Ae intellect is less certain 
Aan what comes by the bodily eyes, vexed as they 
ever are uoiA rheum. Whence also, m Solti, lAc* I, 
ch. 4, he says that he has found t^inAe matter 
of geometry the senses are like a skip. Ftn, is 
says, when they had brought xne to the desti- 
nation I was making for, after I had quitted 
them and had begun onfirmland to repeat s£ 
they had taught me, for a long time my foot- 
steps tottered. Wherefore, I believe that one 
could more readily learn navigation on land 
than understand geometry by the uSe of the 
senses (alone) although they seem to give some 
help to us when first we begin to learn. 

Concerning God. 

The first proof of As exigence of God, that un- 
folded by our author in Meditation III, fade into 
two parts. The former is, that God exists, if Ae 
idea of Him exists in me; Ae second shows that I, 
in possessing this idea, can derive my existenee 
only from God. 

In the earlier part there is only one Aing Act 
does not secure my approval, and that is, Aat 
though M. Descartes had asserted Aat strietiy 
speaking falsity was to be found in judgxn^sts 
only, he yet admits shortly afterwards AM idesa 
may be fiJse, not formally indeed, but soate- 
riaUy. NawAisseemstometodisagres wiAMs 
first principles. 

But I /ear I may not be able to explain 
thought with sufficient lucidity inamatterafevm 
obscurity; an examjde wiU make it clearsr*/l^, ' 
he says, cdd is merely privation of heat, tte 
idea of cold which represents it as thoG|^ it; 
were something positive, is false 

Nay, if cold is merely the privation qf 
there can be noideaofcold which represente Uns 
a positive Aing, and our auAor here confuses, 
idea wiA judgment. */ v. 

Forwhatiatheideaof cddt liiscM^Uidfia 
so far as it is objectively in Ae understanMag. 
But if cold is a privation, it cannri exist dbfi- 
tively in the mind by the indrumentatity ef sqs 
idea, the objective exietenee (ff which is a posiiiee 
entity. Hence, if cold ie merely pritmtiee^Am^ 

>Gf. Med. m, p, 88u 
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can be no poeitiee idea of U, and hence no idea 
maitenally false. 

This i$ confirmed by (he argument by which 
M. Descartes proves (^ the i^a of an infinite 
being cannot he otherwise than trve; for^ aUJumgh 
U can be pretended that such a being does not 
existt U cannot he pretended that the idea of it dis- 
plays nothing real to me. 

Obviously i the same may he affirmed of every 
positive idea. For^ although it can be imagined 
that (he cold^ which I believe to be represented by 
a positive idea, is not positive, yet I cannot pro- 
tenl that a positive idea represents to me nothing 
real and positive; since a positive idea is not so 
styled by reason of the existence it has as a mode 
of thinking (in that sense all ideas would be posi- 
tive), but from the objective existence which it 
cordains and displays to our intellect Hence, 
though that idea is possibly not the idea of cold, it 
* cannot be a false idea. 

But, you rejoin, its falsity consists in the very 
fact that His not the idea of cold. Nay, it is your 
judgment that is false, if you deem it to be the 
idea of edd; but it, itself, is in itself most true. 
Similarly, the idea of God should not be called 
false, even materially, though some one transfer it 
to something which is not God, as idolaters have 
done. 

Finally, what does that idea of cold, which you 
say is false materiaUy, represent to your mindt 
PrivaHonf In that case it is true. A positive 
entUyf Then it is not the idea of cold. Further, 
what is the cause of that positive objective being, 
which makes you conclude that that idea is ma- 
terially false? It is, you reply, myself, in so far 
as I participate in non-existence. Therefore the 
positive objective existence of a certain idea may 
proceed from nothing, a conclusion which upsets 
the most important fundamental principles of 
M. Descartes. 

But let us proceed now to the second part of the 
argument where he asks, whether I myself, who 
possess the idea of an infinite being, can pro- 
ceed from anything other than an infinite 
being, and especially whether I can be self- 
eani^. M. Descartes contends that I cannot be 
self-caused owing to the fact that, if I myself had 
given myself existence, I should have given 
myself also all those perfections, the ideas of 
whidi I perceive in myself.^ But his theological 
erMc acutdy replies: — ^'sell-originated'’ should 
be tak^ not in a positive but in a negative 
' sense w^hich identifies it with "not derived 
&am anything else.”’ But now, he says, if any- 


Hung is self-^lerived, i.e. not due to something 
else, how can I prove that it embraces aU 
thizigs and is infinite? 1 shall pay no heed to 
the reply that, if it is self-derived it will have 
given itself everything; for it does not depend 
on itself as on a cause, nor did it anticipate its 
existence and so at a prior time choose what it 
should afterwards be.® 

To refute Ms argument, M. Descartes con- 
tends that existence per se ^ould be taken not 
negatively but positively,* especially in so far 
as a refers to God. So that God in a certain sense 
stands to Himself in the same way as an ef- 
ficient cause to its effect. N(yw this siems 
tome to be a strong assertion and to be unt^. 

Hence, while in part I agree with M. Des- 
cartes, I partly differ from him, I admit ihm I 
cannot be self-derived except in a positive sense, 
but I deny that the same should be said of Gm. 
Nay, I Mnk that it is a manifest contradictib^ 
that anyMng should be positively self -derived in 
the sense of proceeding from itself as a cause. 
Hence 1 come to the same conclusion as our 
author, but by quite another route, as 1 shall hers 
set forth : — 

In order to be self -derived, I should have to pro- 
ceed from myself positively and in the sense of 
coming from myself as a cause: hence I cannot 
be self-derived. 

To prove the mojor premise of this syllogism, 
I rely on the grounds of my antagonist drawn 
from the doctrine that, since the various parts of 
time can all be dissevered from each other, from 
the fact that I exist it does not follow that I 
shall in future exist, unless some cause, as it 
were, re-creates me at every single moment.* 

In the matter of the minor, [viz, that I cannot 
proceed from myself positively and as it were 
from a cause] I deem it to be so evident to the light 
of nature that its proof would be vain, a proving 
of the known by the less known. Indeed, our 
author seems to have acknowledged its truth, 
since he has not dared openly to deny it. Con- 
sider, I pray, those wordsin his reply to his theo- 
logical opponent. 

I have not, so run his words, said that it is 
impossible for anything to be its own efficient 
cause: for, although that statement is mani- 
festly true when the meaning of efficient cause 
is restricted to those causes that are prior to 
their effects or different from them, yet it does 
not seem necessary to confine the term to this 
meaning in the present investigation, for the 

•Dbj. I, p. 106. 

|Reply to Obi. I, P. HI. 
in, p. 87. 
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li^t of nature does not require that the notion 
of an efficient cause diould compel it to be 
prior to its effect.^ 

This is exceUerU so far as the first part goes, 
but why has he omitted the second? Has he not 
omitted to add that the same light of nature does 
not require that the notion of an efficient cause 
shouid compel it to he different from its effect, 
only because the light of nature ^s not permit 
him to assert that? 

Now surely, if every effect depends upon a 
cause and receives its existence from a cause, is it 
not cleorihat the same thinq cannot depend upon 
itself, cannot receive its existence from itself? 

Further, every cause is the cause of an effect, 
every effect the effect of a cause; hence there is a 
mutual relation between cause and effect. But a 
mutual relation can be possessed only by two 
things. 

Again, it is merely absurd to conceive of a 
thing as receiving existence and yet possessing 
that very existence before the time at which we 
conceive that it received it; but that would he the 
result if we attributed the notions of cause and 
effect to the same thing in respect of itself. What 
is the notion of cause? The conferring of exis-- 
tence. What is the notion of effect? The receiving 
of existence. Moreover, the notion of cause is 
prior in nature to that of effect. 

But we cannot conceive a thing by means of the 
notion of cause as giving existence, unless we conr 
ceive it as possessing existence. Hence we should 
have to conceive that a thing possessed existence 
before conceiving it to receive existence; yet when 
anything receives, the receiving precedes the pos- 
sessing. 

This reasoning may be otherwise couched thus: 
— no one gives what he does not possess; hence no 
one can give himself existence unless he already 
possess it, hut, if he already possess it, why 
should he give it to himself? 

Finally i M, Descartes asserts that the light of 
nature lets us know that the distinction be- 
tween creation and conservation is solely a 
distinction of the reason.^ But this self-same 
light of nature lets us know that nothing can 
creole itself, and that hence nothing can conserve 
itself. 

But to pass down from the general thesis to the 
particular one concerning Ood, it will now, in my 
opinion, be more evident that God can be self- 
derived not in the positive sense, hut only neg- 
atively, i,e,, in the sense of not proceeding from 
ttnythho^ else. 

*Cf. Reply to Obj. i, p. 110. 

•Med. m, p. 87. 
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Andfirs^, it ckarJy fidlaws from the premise 
that M, Descartes advances in order to prove 
if a body exists per se, it must &e per se in the 
positive sense. For, he says, the several parts 
of time are not derived from one another, and 
hence, though that body be supposed to have 
existed up to the present time per se, i.e. with- 
out any cause, that will not suffice to make it 
exist in future, unless there be some power 
contained in it which, as it were, re-creates it 
continually.® 

But, far from this argument being applicable 
to the case of a supremely perfect rmd infinite* 
being, the opposite rather can clearly be inferred, 
and for opposite reasons. For the idea of an tn- 
finite being contains within it that of infinite 
duration, i,e, a duration bounded by no limits, 
and hence indivisible, unchanging, and existing 
all at once; one in which it is only erroneously 
and by reason of the imperfection of our intellect 
that the conception of prior and posterior can he 
applied. 

Whence it manifestly follows that the infinite 
Being cannot be thought to exist even for one mo- 
ment without our conceiving at the same time 
that it always has and always wiU exist (a fact 
that our author himself elsewhere proves); hence 
it is idle to ask why it continues in existence. 
Nay, as Augustins frequently shows {an 
author whom none since the time of the sacred 
writers have surpassed in the worthiness and 
sublimity of what they say concerning God), in 
God there is no past or future, but always present 
existence [which clearly shows that we cannot 
without absurdity ask why God continues to 
ex 2 stj. 

Further, God cannot be thought to be self-de- 
rived in ike positive sense, as if He originally 
brought Himself into existence, for in that ease 
He would have existed before He existed. He is 
said to be self-derived merely because, as our 
author frequently declares, as a fact He mainr 
tains Himself in existence. 

Yet, in the case of an infinite being, conserva- 
tion must be denied no less than creation. For 
what, pray, is conservation hut the continual re- 
production of some things? Hence, aU conservor 
tim implies some initial production, AncOter 
reason is that the very term continuation, fust 
Wee that of conservation, implies somrthing of 
potentiality. But an infinite bkng is pure actuate 
ity without any potentiality. 

Hence, kt us condude that God cannot be oer^ 
cemd to be sdf-originated in the poeitive sense, 
except by reason of the imperfection ef our tn- 
^ply to Obi. h P- 111- 
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UM, ikat thM» ^ CM a$ esrisHng eufter the 
fashion €ff€r0aM^dn(j». fhig conclwiion nM he 
tendered mere evtderU by thefoUomng argumenL 

We eeek io diecaver the effideni caiise of a 
ihint only vdtk reepect to its exiakncet not with 
fe$j^ Io He eeeence. For example^ if I see a tri- 
tmgb^ I may enquire about ihe efficient cause that 
breuffhl this triangle into exietencct hut it will he 
dbmrdfcr me to ado what is the efficient cause by 
teasen of which the triangle has its three angles 
l^qual to two light angles. The correct reply to such 
a question would not be to assign an efficient 
muH, but to say merdy, *^hecause such is ihe 
nature of the triangle” This is why the mathe- 
maticians, not concerning themselves with the 
existence of their olgecis, do not employ efficient 
and final causes in their proofs. But existence, 
nay, if you like, continuance in existence, is in- 
volved in the essence of an infinite being, no less 
than the equality of its three angles to two right 
angles is involved in that of a triangle. Therefore, 
just as the reply to the question why the triangle 
has U$ three angles equal to two right angles 
$hoM not he in terms of an efficient cause, hut 
0\c reason assigned should be the eternal and im- 
mutable nature of the triangle^ so when we ask 
why God exists, or continues in existence, we 
mud sedc for no efficient cause, either within 
God or without Him, and for nothing similar to 
m efficient cause (for my contention touches the 
thing not the name for it): we should state as our 
reason this alone, ^^hecause such is the nature of a 
supremely perfect being.” 

Hence in opposition to what M. Descartes 
says: the li^t of nature tells us that nothing 
exists about which the question^ why it exists, 
cannot be asked, whether we enquire for its 
" e^ERdent cause, or, if it does not possess one, 
ffemand why it does not have one,^ 1 reply that 
< fis answer to the question why God exists should 
not be in terms of efficient causality, but merely 
He is God,” ie. an infinite Being. And 
when we are asked for the efficient cause of God, 
m mud reply that He needs no efficient cause. 
And if our interrogator plies us with the question 
why no efficient cause is required, we must an- 
ewer **beo(mae He is an infinite Being, and in 
smh a ease existence and essence are identical”; 
forenjy ^me things, the actual existence of which 
dm be didinguMed from Aeir essence, require 
cause. 

^Therefore the doctrine edUapses that is eon- 
* in (Ae immediately subsequent paswge, 

s^^thhereX qa(ae:-^Bm^ if I <Ud not beH^ 
could in some way be rdated . 


AKc ass'll 

itsdf eenn 1 ^^ 
its ^ect, so far diould I be from concbiding 
that any first cause existed, that, on tiie con* 
trary, I should once more aieik for the cause of 
that which had been called first, and so should 
never arrive at the first cause of all. 

By no means; if I thought that I must enquire 
for the efficient cause of anything whatsoever, or 
for something analogous to the efficient cause, I 
should seek for a cause of that given thing what- 
soever it was, different from it, because to me it is 
most manifest that nothing can in any way he so 
related to itself as is an efficient cause towards its 
effect. . 4* T 

I think I am right in bringing this to the ntMce 
of M. Descartes in order that he may give camul 
and attentive consideration to these matters, 
cause I am sure that theologians, almost wi^tmut 
exception, must take offence at the doctrine- 
God is self-originated in a positive sense, am 
proceeds, as it were, from a cause. 

The oidy remaining scruple I have is an tin 
certainty as to how a circular reasoning is to hi 
avoided in saying: the only secure reason w< 
have for believing that what we clearly anc 
distinctly perceive is true, is the fact that Goc 
exists.® 

But we can be sure that God exists, only be- 
cause we clearly and evidently perceive that, 
therefore prior to being certain that God exists, vh 
should be certain thol whatever we clearly ant 
evidently perceive is true. 

Something which had escaped me I now add 
viz., that I believe that M. Descartes is in error 
though he affirms it as certain, when he makes th 
statement that nothing can exist in him, in s( 
far as he is a thinking being, of which he is noi 
conscious.® By the self in so far as it is a think- 
ing being, nothing more is meant than the mind 
in so far as it is distinct from the body. But wht 
does not see that much may beinthe mini, qfih 
existence of which the mind is not consdousf Th 4 
mind of an infant in its mother^a womb possesses 
thefat^y of thought without being conscious o; 
it. There are innumerable similar instances tha 
I pass by in silence. 

Matters Likely to Cause Difficulty to Theologiem 

Here, in order to curtail a discussion that km 
odrea^ grown wearisome, I prefer to aim a 
brevity and to indicate my points rather them ^ 
debate them in detail. 

First I am apprehensive lest offence may h 
caused by our author* s free me^iod of specuh 

*Med. V, p. Oli. 
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Hen^tMch render$ etiBrffAinff Be dde», 

in admit in ike Method that Bute e^ ef 
MfiJUng <e dangeroue for a mediocre tnfeSt- 
genee; i tortfeee^ homeer, that in the Synopm 
ihie emm of dkarm ie aomemhat miUgated. 

Neverthdeae, Ma Meditation ahoM appear 
equipped with a alight preface in which it ia 
painted out that the doubt entertained about theae 
mattera ia not reaOy aerioua^ and that the irdenr 
tion ia merely to aet on one aide for a UtUe Hum 
mattera which give riee to the very least and 
most hyperbolical’ doubt, aa our author in aur 
other jdace phraaea itj in . order to discover aome^ 
thing ao firm and steadfast that no one, however 
perverse in his opiniona, can have any doubt 
about it Consequently, when it comes to the place 
at which these words. appear : — ^that since 1 was 
ignorant of the author of my being,’ I deem that 
it would be better to write instead : — I feigned 
that 1 was ignorant. 

In Meditation IV, which treats of the True 
and the False, I greatly desire, for reasons that it 
would be tedious to recount, that he would ex- 
plain, and that, either in this Meditation itself or 
in the Synopsis, two particular mattera. 

The first is why in enquiring into the cause of 
error, while treating copiously of the mistakes 
made in distinguishing between the true and the 
false, he does not also treat of the error that occurs 
in the pursuit of good and evil. 

For, since that former enquiry sufficiently pro- 
motes our author^ 8 design and object, and what 
is here said of the source of error may arouse the 
gravest objections, if it ia extended to the pursuit 
of good and evil, prudence^ to my mind, requires, 
nay, the correct order of exposition, about which 
our author is ao careful, demands the omission of 
certain irrelevancies that may give rise to cotir 
tention, lest the reader quarrel over inessentials 
and be prevented from perceiving what is im- 
portant. 

The second point I unsh to bring to our author* a 
notice, is that he, when he maintains that we 
should assent only to what we clearly and dis- 
tinc% know, deals only with such matters as per- 
tain to ihe sciences and fall in within the province 
of theory, and not with those things Htat concern 
over faith, and the conduct of life; and this is why 
he cenoyres the rashness of the opmionative \i,€, 
of ttme nxho Mnk they understand matters of 
wkuh they ham no knoidedge], but not the ju^ 
persuasimof those who omeptwidhimd^ 

Huy Miem. 



asSt,AutMtim,kiDeVm.(h^ 
with great sagacity reminds ns, that aeeiia to 
stand in close proximity to each other [woA 
appear to be vhiiuaUy the same thing], but 
which are well worthy of being distinguUhed: 
vis. knowing, believing, opining. 

He knows, whose comprehension of any-^ 
thing is based on sure grounds. He believes who, 
influenced by some strong authority, thinks 
something to be true without ha,ving sure 
groimds on which to base his comprehension. 
The optnionaUve man is he who thinks he 
understands that of which he has no knowl* 
edge. 

To be opinionative is moreover a grave 
and that for two reasons : firstly, he who is con* 
vinced that he already knows is thereby dcH 
barred from being able to learn, if indeed the 
matter is one that can be comprehended: fur- 
ther, his presumption is in itself a sign of an 
ill-disposed mind. 

Hence, what we know we owe to reason; 
what we beheve, to authority; while our mere 
opinions are born of error. All this has been 
said in order that we may understand how, 
while clinging to our faith in matters we do 
not as yet comprehend, we are exempt from 
the charge of opinionative presumption. 

For those who say that we should believe 
nothing that we do not know to be true, stand 
in dread only of the imputation of opiniona* 
tiveiiess, for it is disgrac^ul and calamitous to 
fall into this error. But anyone who after se- 
rious consideration sees the great diffmnoe 
between one who fancies that he knows [what 
he does not know] and one who, understating 
that he does not understand a certain matter, 
yet believes it owing to the influence of some 
authority, will at once feel himself freed from 
the peril of error, the charge of an inhuman 
lack of assurance and the imputation of srvoh 
gance. 

A Utfle later,* St, Augustine in ch, 12, aUe: 
many arguments could be brou^t to show 
that nothing at all in human society wlU rsr 
main secure, if we make up our minds to be- 
lieve nothing that we cannot re^d as ftlUjr 
comprehended. So far St. Augustine. 

M. Descartes can well enough judye ko0 
portant it is to point out this ^tinMon; 
many people who in these days are prone to im* 
piety may make a bad use his words, far the 
purpose of shattering ihe fa'^ 

^This must be wrong, as tbs pmkm dMim 
refers to ch« 15. 
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ttm 

Bid the chi^ ground of offence to theologiane 
that I anticipcBte is that^ according to M. Des- 
cartes^ doctrir^f the teachings cf the Church reU 
atm to Oic sacred mysteries of (he Eucharist 
cannot remain unaffected and intact 

For it is an article of our faith that the sub- 
stance of (he bread passes out of the bread of (he 
Eucharist, and that only its accidents remain. 
Now these are extension, figure, colour, odour, 
sormtr and the other sensible qualities* 

But M. Descartes recognizes no sense-qual- 
ities, but only certain motions of the minute 
bodies that surround us, by means of which we 
perceive the different impressions to which we 
afterwards give the names of colour, savour, and 
odour. Hence there remain figure, extension and 
mobility. But M. Descartes denies that those 
powers can be comprehended apart from the sub- 
stance in which they inhere and that hence they 


cannot exid apart from it; and (his is repeated in 
the reply to his theological critic} 

Likewise he acknowledges only a formal dis- 
tinction between these affections and substance, 
but a formal difference seems net to allow things 
so distinguished to be sundered from each other 
even by the Divine power. 

I am confident that M. Descartes, whose piety 
is so well known to us, will weigh Ms with dili- 
gence and attention and will judge that he must 
take the greatest pains, lest, while meaning to 
maintain the cause of God against the attacks of 
the impious, he appears to have at alt endangered 
that faith, which God^s own authority I has 
founded, and by the grace of which he to 
obtain that eternal life, of which he has uru^- 
taken to convince the world. 

^Cf. above, p. 114. 

*Cf. above, p. 114, 


REPLY TO 

THE FOURTH SET OF OBJECTIONS 


I COULD not possibly desire any one to examine 
my writings who could show more insight and 
courtesy than the opponent whose criticisms 
you have forwarded. The gentleness with 
which he has treated me lets me see that he is 
well-disposed both to me and to the cause 1 
maintain. Yet so accurately has he recon- 
noitred the positions he attacks, so thoroughly 
has he scrutinized them, that I am confident 
that nothing in the rest of the field has escaped 
his keen gaze. Further, so acutely has he con- 
tested the points from which he has decided to 
withhold lids approval, that 1 have no appre- 
hension lest it be thought that complaisance 
has made him conceal anything. The result is, 
that instead of my being disturbed by his ob- 
jections, my feeling is rather one of gratifica- 
ti(m at not meeting with opposition in a 
greater niunber of places. 

REPLY TO THE FIRST PART 

The Nature of (he Human Mind 
I shall not take up time here by thanking 
'my distinguished critic for bringing to my aid 
the authority of St. Augustine, and for ex- 
. {kmnding my arguments in a way which be- 
: inAnsDed, a fekr that others might not deem 
stzong ^ou^. 

filst of all to the passage where my 


demonstration commences of how, from tM 
fact that I knew that nothing belongs to my es- 
sence (i.e. to the essence of the mind alone) 
beyond the fact that I am a thinking being, it 
follows that in actual truth nothing else does be- 
long to it} That was, to be sure, the place where 
I proved that God exists, that God, to wit, 
who can accomplish whatever I clearly and 
distinctly know to be possible. 

For although much exists in me of which I 
am not yet conscious (for example in that 
passage I did, as a fact, assume that 1 was not 
yet aware that my mind had the power of 
moving the body, and that it was substan- 
tially united with it), yet since that which I do 
perceive is adequate to allow of my existing 
with it as my sole possession, 1 am certain that 
God could have created me without putting 
me in possession of those other attributes 
of which 1 am unaware. Hence it was that 
those additional attributes were judged not to 
belong to the essence of the mind. 

For in my opinion nothing without which a 
thing can still exist is comprised in its essence, 
and although mind belongs to the essence of 
man, to be united to a human body is in the 
proper sense no part of the essence of mind. 

1 must also explain what my meaning was 
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in sa^ditg thai a real dkUn^ion cannot be in- 
f erred from the fact that one thing is conceived 
apart from another by meane of the abetraciing 
action of (he mind when it conceives a thing ivr 
adequately f but only from the fact that each of 
them is comprehended apart from the other in a 
complete manner ^ or as a complete thing} 

For 1 do not think that an adequate knowl- 
edge of the thing is, in this case, required, as 
M. Arnauld assumes; nay, we have here the 
difference that if any knowledge is to be ode- 
quatCf it must embrace all the properties which 
exist in the thing known. Hence, there is none 
but God who knows that He has adequate 
cognition of all things. 

But a created mind actually possessed of 
adequate knowledge in many cases can never 
knbw that this is in its possession unless God 
give it a private revelation of the fact. But in 
order to have adequate knowledge of anything, 
it requires merely to have in itself a power of 
knowing what is adequate for that thing. And 
this can easily occur. But in order to know 
that he has this knowledge, or that God has 
put nothing in the thing in question over and 
above what he has knowledge of, a man’s 
power of knowing would need to equal the in- 
finite capacity of God — an obvious absurdity. 

But now, in order to apprehend a real dis- 
tinction between two things, we do not need 
to have adequate knowledge of them, unless 
we can be aware that it is adequate; but this 
being unattainable, as has just been said, it 
follows that an adequate knowledge is not 
required. 

Hence, when I said that to apprehend one 
thing apart from another by means of an act of 
abstractian on the part of the intellect when its 
conceptions are inadequate, is not sufficient, I 
did not think that it would be thence inferred 
that an adequate cognition was required for 
the purpose of inferring a real distinction, but 
merdy a cognition which we had not, by an 
intellectual abstraction, rendered inadequate. 

It is one thing for a cognition to be entirely 
adequate, of which fact we could never be sure 
unless it were revealed by God; it is quite 
another for our knowledge to have sufficient 
adequacy to let us see that we have not ren- 
dered it inadequate by an intellectual abstrac- 
tion. 

Bimilarly, when I said that a thing must be 
comprehended in a complete manner, I meant 
not that the intellectual operation must be 
adequate, but mere^ that we must have a 
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knowledge of the thing sufficient to let us 
know that it is complete. 

I thought this Imd been sufficiently {dain 
from pnavious and subse^ent passages i^e; 
for, shortly before I had distinguish^ tncom^ 
pl^ from complete entities and had said that 
each single thing that has a really distinct ex- 
istence, must be understood to he an entity in 
itself and diverse from every other} 

But afterwards, preserving the same mean- 
ing as when I said that I understood in a com- 
plete manner what body is, I immediately added 
that I understood also that mind is som^ing 
complete;^ 1 thus took '^to understand in a 
complete manner” and ”to understand that a 
thing is something complete” in one and the 
same sense. 

But at this point a question may justly be 
raised as to what I understand by ajsomplete 
thing, and how I prove that, understanding two 
things to be complete in isolation from~ one anr 
other is sufficient to establish a real distinction 
between them. 

Therefore, to the first query I reply that by 
a complete thing I mean merely a substance en- 
dowed with those forms or attributes which 
suffice to let me recognise that it is a substance. 

For we do not have immediate cognition of 
substances, as has been elsewhere noted; rather 
from the mere fact that we perceive certain 
forms or attributes which must inhere in some- 
thing in order to have existence, we name the 
thing in which they exist a substance. 

But if, afterwards, we desired to strip that 
substance of those attributes by which we ap- 
prehend it, we should utterly destroy our 
knowledge of it; and thus, while we mi^t in- 
deed apply words to it, they would not he 
words of the meaning of which we had a clear 
and distinct perception. 

1 do not ignore the fact that certain sub- 
stances are popularly called incomplete suii- 
stances. But if they are said to be incomplete, 
because they cannot exist by themselves {and 
unsupported by other things], I confess it 
seems to me to be a contradiction for th^ to 
be substances; i.e. for them to be things sub- 
sisting by themselves and at the same time 
incomplete, i.e. not capable of subsisting by 
themselves. But it is true that in another 
sense they can be called incqmidete sub- 
stances; viz. in a sense which allows that, in 
so far as they are substances, they have no 
lack of completeness, and merely asserts tlu4 
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'ituif m ineomplete in bo te «8 they are re- 
ksmd to some ^er substanoe, in unison with 
vhidi th^ form a single self-eubsistent thing 
l^ietinet from everything else}. 

^ tjina, the hand is an incomplete substanoei 
wt|i^ tisAen in relation with the body, of which 
it is a part; but, redded alone, it is a comr 
lAste substance. Quite in the same way mind 
Md body are incomplete substances viewed 

Irelation to the man who is the unity which 
tfigi^iher they form; but, taken alone, they are 
eoatplete. 

'For, as to be extended, divisible, possessed 
ctf igure, etc. are the forms or attributes by 
which I recognise that substance called body; 
SO, to be a knowing, willing, doubting being, 
etc. are the forms by which 1 recognize the 
aubstance called mind; and I know that think* 
ing lul^stance is a complete thing, no less than 
that which is extended. 


But it can nowise be maintained that, in the 
wcHtds of M. Arnauld, body is related to mind as 
f/enus is to species;^ for, although the genus can 
be apprehended apart from this or that spe- 
cific difference, the species can by no means be 
thought apart from the genus. 

For, to illustrate, we easily apprehend fig- 
ure, without thinking at all of a circle (al* 
that mental act is not distinct unless 
we refer to some specific figure, and it does not 
give us a complete thing, uidess it embraces 
fte nature of the body); but we are cognisant 
of no specific difference Monging to the circle, 
unlesB at the same time we think of figure. 

But mind can be perceived clearly and dis- 
^etly, or sufiSciently so to let it be considered 
to be a complete thing without any of those 
ftiimmxr attributes by which we recognize that 
IMr fa a substance, as 1 think I ^ve sufii- 
i^j^y fhown in the Second Meditation; and 
body is understood distinctly and as a com- 
idete thing apart from the attributes attach- 
to the mind. 

> ^Nevm^iheless M. Amauid here urges tiuit 
sdBhouyk a certain notion of myself can be ob^ 
^nedwitimdaknowledge^Uiebody^Uyetdoes 


^^bnce resndt thai this knowledge is comply 
odsgtKite, so as to make me sure that I am 

B \ exduding the body from my es- 
adates his meaning by taking as 
the trian^e inscribed in a semi* 
we can dearly and distinctly 
ight*an|^, thoui^ we do not 
1 deny, thf^ the square on its 


base is equal to the sqtuuns on itsddksu and 
nevertheless we cannot thanoe infer that we 
can have a {rii^t-angledl triangb, the square 
on the base of which is not equal to the squares 
on the sides. 

But, as to this illustration, the example 
differs in many respects from the case in 
hand. 

For firstly, althoui^ perhaps a triangle may 
be taken in the concrete as a substanee pos- 
sessing triangular shape, certainly the prop- 
erty of having the square on the base equal to 
the squares on the sides is not a substance; so 
too, neither can*either of these two thing! be 
understood to be a complete thing in the sense 
in which Mind and Body are; indeed, tney 
cannot be called things in the sense in whicn 1 
used the word when I said that I might comply 
bend one thing (i.e. one complete t^g) apdH 
from the other, etc} as is evident from t^ suV 
cecding wordis — Besides, I discover in myseif 
facidties, etc} For 1 did not assert these fac- 
ulties to be things, but distinguished them ac- 
curately from things or substances. 

Secondly, although we can clearly and dis- 
tinctly understand that the triangle in the 
semicircle is ri^t-angled, without noting that, 
the square on its base equals those on its sides; 
we yet cannot clearly apprehend a triangle in 
which the square on the base is equal to those 
on the sides, without at the same time per- 
ceiving that it is right^gled. But we do 
clearly and distinctly perceive mind without 
body and body without mind. 

Thirdly, although our concept of the tri- 
angle inscribed in the semicircle may be such 
as not to comprise the equality between the 
square on its base and those on its sides, it 
cannot be such that no ratio between the 
square on the base and those on the sides is 
held to prevail in the triangle in question; and 
hence, so long as we remain ignorant of what 
the ratio is, nothing can be denied of the tri- 
angle other than what we clearly know not to 
belong to it: but to know this in the case of the 
equality of the ratio is entirely impossible* 
Now, on the other hand, there is nothing in* 
clud^ in the concept of body that belcmgs to 
the mind; and nothing in that of mind that 
belongs to the body. 

Therefore, though I said that it was suffideed 
to he akk to oipprdmd me thing dearly and dw* 
Hnetly apart from anoOhetf eic.^ we cannot goon 
to comidete the argument thii0:-*nb«| J dbmr^f 
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ami iiipprie^mld irimHlf^^ 

IMiyi becauae tbe ratio hetwtm tih» square 
oa base arid those on the aides is not a 
complete thing. Secondly, because that ratio 
is cl^ly understood only in the case of the 
rij^t-angled trian^. Thirdly, because the 
triangle itself cannot be di^inctly appre- 
hended if the ratio between the squares on the 
base and on the sides is denied. 

But now 1 must explain how it is that,/rom 
the mere fact that I apprehend one evbatance 
clearly and disHncUy apart from another^ I am 
sure that the one excludes the other. ^ 

Really the notion of substance is just this — 
that wMch can exist by itself, without the aid 
of any other substance. No one who perceives 
two substances by means of two diverse 
concepts ever doubts that they are really 
distinct. 

Consequently, if liiad not been in search of 
a certitude greater than the vulgar, 1 should 
have been satisfied with showing in the Second 
Meditation that Mind was apprehended as a 
thing that subsists, although nothing belong- 
ing to the body be ascribed to it, and con- 
versely that Body was understood to be some- 
thing subsisient without anything being at- 
tributed to it that pertains to the mind. And I 
should have added nothing more in order to 
prove that there was a real distinction between 
mind and body: because commonly we judge 
that all things stand to each other in respect to 
their actual relations in the same way as they 
are related in our consciousness. But, since one 
of those hyperbolical doubts adduced in the 
First Meditation went so far as to prevent me 
from being sure of this very fact (viz. that 
things are in their true nature exactly as we 
perceive them to be), so long as 1 supposed 
that I had no kaowl^ge of the author of my 
being, all that I have said about God and 
about truth in the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Meditations serves to further the conclusion 
as to the real distinction between mind and 
body, which is finally completed in Meditation 
VI. 

My opponent, however, says, J apprehend 
the triangle inscribed in the semicircle without 
knowing that the square on its base is equal to the 
sqtuxres on the sides? IVue, that triangle may 
indeed be apprehended although there is no 
thou^t of the ratio prevailing between the 
squares on the base and sides; but we can 


^ AW 
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never thiidc ti)«t thk ratio most 
k quite otherwise in the case of tiie mind 
whm> not do we understand tink)# 
amts apart from the body, but also V 

the attributes of body may be denied of it;iEM^ 
reciprocal exdurion of <me another belongs to 
the nature of substances. 

There is no conflict between my theory and 
the point M. Arnauld next brings up, Ihat it is 
no marvel if, in deducing my existence from the 
fact (hat I think, the idea 1 thus form of mgse^ 
represerds me merely as a thinking being? For, 
similarly when I examine the nature of body 
I find nothing at all in it that savours of 
thought; and there is no better proof of tibe 
distinctness of two things than if, when we 
study each separately, we find noting in the 
one that does not differ from what we find hi 
the other. 

Further, I fail to see how this argument 
proves too much? For, in order to prove that 
one thing is really distinct from another, 
nothing less can be said, than that the divine 
power is able to separate one from the other. 

I thought 1 took sufficient care to prevent any- 
one thence inferring that man was merely a 
spirit that makes use of a body; for in this very 
Sixth Meditation in which I have dealt with , 
the distinction between mind and body, I have 
at the same time proved that mind was sub^ 
stantially united with body; and I employed 
arguments, the efficacy of whidi in estabUsh^ 
ing this proof I cannot remember to have sosas 
in any other case surpassed. Likewise, just as. 
one who said that a man’s arm was a substance 
really distinct from the rest of his body, would' 
not therefore deny that it belonged to &e 
nature of the complete man, and as in saying 
that the arm belongs to the nature of the ccm- 
pkte man no suspicion is raised that it cannot 
subsist by itself, so I think that 1 have wdSm 
proved too much in showing that mind can 
exist apart from body, nor yet too, ,, 

saying that it is substantially muted to 1^: / 
Ixdy, because that substantial union dqeo 
prevent the formation of a clear and 
concept of the^mind alone as M a cfSikq^iiM 
thh^. H^ce this differs greatly from ^ 

eept of a superficies or of afine, wfaidiCBiatOit'. 
be apprehended as complete things unleMB^^ ^ 
addition to length and breadth, depth -be . 
ascribed to them. 

Finally, the fact that Q\e power of AMing, is 
asleep in infants and in ffKiniaea--tiUK4^ . 
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indeed yet troubled-should not make 

us believe that it is conjoined with the cor- 
poreal organs in such a way as to be incapable 
of exii^ing apart from them. The fact that our 
thought is often in our experience impeded by 
them, does not allow us to infer that it is pro- 
duced by th^; for this there is not even the 
lightest proof. 

2 do not, however, deny that the close con- 
junction between soul and body of which our 
senses constantly give us experience, is the 
cause of our not perceiving their real distinc- 
tion without attentive reflection. But, in my 
judgment, those who frequently revolve in 
theiatkought what was saidin the. Second Med- 
itation, will easily persuade themselves that 
mind is distinguished from body not by a 
mere 'fiction or intellectual abstraction, but is 
known ,as a distinct, thing because, it is really 
distinct. 

1 make no reply to M. Arnauld’s additions^ 
about the immortality of the soul, because 
they are not in conflict with my doctrine. As 
for the matter of the souls of brutes,^ this is not 
the place to treat the subject, and 1 could not, 
without taking in the whole of Physics, say 
more about them than in the explanations 
given in the fifth part of the Discourse on 
Method,^ Yet, not to pass over the matter al- 
together, I ^ould point out that the chief 
thing to note appears to me to be that motion 
is impossible alike in our own bodies and in 
those of the brutes, unless all the organs or 
instruments are present, by means of which it 
can be effected in a machine. Hence in our very 
selves the mind [(or the soul)] by no means 
moves the external limbs immediately, but 
m^ely directs the subtle fluid styled the ani- 
mal spirits, that passes from the heart through 
the brain towards the muscles, and determines 
this fluid to perform definite motions, these 
animal spirits being in their own nature ca- 
pable of being utilized with equal facility for 
many distinct actions. But the greater part of 
our motions do not depend on the mind at all. 
Such are the beating of the heart, the digestion 
of our food, nutrition, respiration when we are 
asleep, and even walking, singing and similar 
acts when we are awake, if performed without 
the mind attending to them. When a man in 
falling thrusts out his hand to save his head he 
does that without his reason counselling him 



BO to act, but merely because the sig^t of the 
impending fall penetrating to his brain, drives 
the animal spirits into the nerves in the man- 
ner necessary for this motion, and for pro- 
ducing it without the mind’s desiring it, and 
as though it were the working of a machine. 
Now, when we experience this as a fact in 
ourselves, why should we marvel so greatly 
if the light reflected from the body of a wolf into 
the eyes of a sheep^ should be equally capable 
of exciting in it the motion of flight? 

But if we wish by reasoning to determine 
whether any of the motions of brutes are sim- 
ilar to those wbiqh we accomplish with the iid 
of the mind, or whether they resemble those 
that depend along upon the influxus of t^ 
animal spirits and the dii^Qsition of the org 
we must pay heed to the differences that pr 
vail between tha two classes: viz. those diffe 
ences explained in the fifth part of the Dis 
course on Method^ for I have been able to dis- 
cover no others. Then it will be seen that all 
the actions of brutes resemble only those of 
ours that occur without the aid of the mind. 
Whence we are driven to conclude that we can 
recognize no principle of motion in them be- 
yond the disposition of their organs and the 
continual discharge of the animal spirits that 
are produced by the beat of the heart as it 
rarefies the blood. At the same time we shall 
perceive that we have had no cause for ascrib- 
ing anything more to them, beyond that, not 
distinguishing these two principles of motion, 
when previously we have noted that the prin- 
ciple depending solely on the animal spirits 
and organs exists in ourselves and in the 
brutes alike, we have inadvisedly believed 
that the other principle, that consisting wholly 
of mind and thought, also existed in them. 
And it is true that a persuasion held from our 
earliest years, thou^ afterwards shown by 
argument to be false, is not easily and only by 
long^and frequent attention to these arguments 
expelled from our beliefs- 

Reply to the Second Part, concerning God 

Up to this point 1 have attempt^ to refute 
M. Arnauld’s arguments and to withstand his 
attack; for the rest, as they are wont who com- 
bat with a stronger antagonist, 1 shall not 
oppose myself directly to his onslaught, but 
rather avoid the blow. 

In this section only three points are raised; 
and these may be readily admitted in the sense 
in which he imderstands them. But 1 attached 
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a difFerent meaning to what 1 wrote, a mean- 
ing that appears to me to be also correct. 

The first assertion is that certain ideas are 
Jake materiaUy} i.e. according to my inter- 
pretation, that they supply the judgment with 
material for error. But my critic, taking ideas 
in their formal aspect, contends that falsity 
never resides in them. 

The second is, that God is self-originated in 
a positive sense, the sense implying as it were 
deHvation from a cause? Here I had in mind 
merely that the reason why God requires no 
efficient cause in order to exist, is based on 
something positive, to wit, the very immensity 
of God, than which nothing can be more posi- 
tive. M. Arnauld, however, shows that God is 
neither self-produced nor conserved by Him- 
self by any positive activity belon^ng to an 
efficient cause; and this I likewise oiearly 
affirm. 

The third controverted statement is that 
nothing can exist in the mind of which we are 
not conscious;^ which 1 in affirming held to 
refer to the acts of the mind, while it is of the 
mental faculties that he denies it. 

But, to trace things out one by one, when he 
says, if cold he merely a privation, there can he 
no idea which represents that as something posi- 
tive, it is clear that he treats of this idea only in 
its formal aspect. For, since ideas themselves 
are forms, and are never composed of any 
matter, when we take them as representing 
something, we regard them not in a material 
guise but jformaUy; but if we were to consider 
them not in so far as they represent this or that 
other thing, but in the respect in which they 
are operations of the intellect, it might be said 
that they were taken materially, but then they 
would have no reference to the truth or falsity 
of objects. Hence it seems to me that ideas 
cannot be said to be materially false in any 
other sense than that which I have just ex- 
plained. Thus, whether cold be something pos- 
itive or a privation, my idea of it does not 
differ; it remains in me exactly the same as 1 
have always had it. And I say that it furnishes 
me with material for error, if as a fact cold is a 
privation and does not possess so much reality 
^ heat, because in considering either of the 
ideas of heat and cold just as I received them 
both from my senses, I am unable to perceive 
that more reality is revealed to me by one than 
by the other. 


But it is not the case that I have confused 
judgment and idea^ for I have stated ttmt in 
the latter the falmty we find is material, while 
in the former it can only be formal. 

Moreover, when my critic asserts that the 
idea of cold is cold itself in so far as that is ob- 
jectively present in the understanding;’^ I think 
that his distinction is of value. For, in the case 
of obscure and confused ideas, among whi(^ 
those of heat and cold must be enumerated, it 
often happens that they are referred to some- 
thing other than that of which they are in 
truth the ideas. Thus, if cold is really a priva- 
tion, the idea of cold is not cold itself in so far 
as that is objectively present in the under- 
standing, but something else which I wrongly 
take for that privation, to wit, some sensation 
that has no exsitence outside the under- 
standing. 

But the same does not hold of the idea of 
God, at least of the idea of Him that is clear 
and distinct, because it cannot be said, that 
this refers to something wtth^sriiich it is not in 
conformity. Touching the confused ideas of 
the gods that idolaters fashion, I do not see 
why they cannot be said to be materially false, 
in so far as they furnish those who employ 
them with false judgments. Though indeed 
ideas that give the judgment little or no oc- 
casion for error cannot, it seems, be said with 
equal reason to be materially false as those 
that give it much opportunity; moreover, it Is 
easy by example to show that some ideas do 
give much more occasion for error than others. 
For this does not exist to such an extent in the 
confused ideas fashioned by the caprice of the 
mind (such as those of false gods) as in those 
that the senses give us in a confus^ way, surii 
as the ideas of heat and cold; if indeed, as I 
said, it is true that they reveal to us nothing 
real. But opportunity for error is greatest in 
ideas that come from the appetites of sense; 
e.g. does not the thirst of the ^opsical patient 
give him much material for error, in occasion* 
ing him to judge that the drink, that really 
will be harmful to him, will do him good? 

But M. Arnauld asks what that idea of cold 
reveals to me, that I said was materiaQy false^ 
For, he says, if it reveals privation, it is thereby 
true; if it display to him some positive entity U is 
not the idea of cold? Quite ri^t; but the ohiy 
reason why I call that idea matadally false is 
beca«se, since it is obscure and confuaed^ t 
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isiiluwt dodde i^hetber it x&pb];^ to im somo" 
thing otitskte my sensation or not; and tlua » 
Trhy I have an opportunity for judging thi^ it 
hi soniething poe^ive, although perchance it is 
only a pi^tiion. 

libmt it iraiet not be asked , what the cause is 
efOia^t poritwe ct^tive entity , from which I say 
U reeytU that (hie idea is false maieriaUy;^ be- 
eauae I do not assert that its material falsity 
ptoeeeds from any positive entity, but merely 
from its obscurity, which, to he sure, does 
have something positive as its underlying 
subject, viz. the sensation itself. 

In very truth, that positive entity exists in 
me in BO far as 1 am something real; but the 
obscurity which alone causes me to think that 
that idea of the sensation of cold represents an 
object external to me, called cold, has no real 
eausCi but arises merely from the fact that my 
nature is not in every respect perfect. 

My chief principles are in no way shaken by 
this objection. But 1 should have more dread 
lest, not having spent much time in reading 
the writings of philosophers, I might not have 
followed sufhciently their fashion of speaking, 
in calling ideas that give the judgment oc- 
casion for error materially false, unless in the 
first author on whom 1 have chanced, I had 
found the term materiaUy used with the same 
meaning: viz. Fr. Suarez, Metaphysical Dispvr 
tations, 9, section 2, no. 4. 

Let us now turn to the chief charge my dis- 
tinguished critic brings against me. To me, 
indeed, there seems to be nothing worthy of 
' censure in the passage mentioned, viz. where 
Z said that U is quite permissible for us to think 
that Ood in a certain sense stands to Himself in 
the same way as an efficient cause does to its 
For by this very statement I have de- 
nied that doctrine which M. Arnauld thinks 
iMd and untruSf viz. that God is His own ef- 
cause. In saying that in a certain ser^e 
God stood m to Himselff 1 showed iMil did i t 
think ttu»rdbtion to be identical in both caa ; 


and in introducing what I said with th< 3 
U guik permissibk for tie to Aink [ 
Ishowed that the matter coi^d only be < - 


^l^lamed by the imperfection of the hum 
But in the rest of what 
^ftote 1 have confirmed this at every pou 
at the very begmning, where I s^ tl; 
r e^Hsted as to the efficient cause $f wh 
\pi 0 t inquire^ I added, off if it doss i 
m 0eient cause, demand why t^^* 

irihnvbn.l4S. 



airasiting.* 11m words suffikafintly ahew thtt'Z. 


bdieved something did exist whidi doet not 
require an efficient cause. Moreover, what else 
could that be than God? Shortly afterwards Z 
said that in God there is such a great and 
kaustible power, that He has needed no assietancs 
in order to escist, and requires none for His 
preservation, and hence He is in a certain way 
the cause of His own exMencef Here the ea^r 
pression cause of His own existence can by no 
means be understood as efficient cause; it 
merely means that the inexhaustible power of 
God is the cause or reason why He needs no 
cause. It was because that inexhaustible pofreFj 
or immensity of His essence, is as 
positive as is possible, that I said that^ 
reason or cause why God does not requ 
cause was a positive one. This I could not I 
affirmed of any finite thing however perfect \ 
its own kind; if it were alleged to selfn 
rived, this could be understood only in a neg^ 
ative sense, since no reason could be derived 
from its positive nature on account of which 
we could understand that it did not require an 


efficient cause. 

In the same way I have at all points com- 
pared the formal cause or reason derived from, 
God’s essential nature, which explains why He 
Himself does not need any cause in order to 
exist, with the efficient cause, without which 
finite things cannot exist; consequently, the 
difference between the two may be learned 
from my very words. Nor have I anywhere 
said that God conserves Himself by any p<»i- 
tive transeunt action, in the way in which 
created beings are preserved in existence by 
Him; I have said merely that the immensity 
of the power, or essence, on account of which 
He needs no one to preserve Him in existence, 
is something positive. 

Therefore I can readily admit everythiiHS 
M. Arnauld brings forward in order to js'oye 
that God is not His own efficient cause, and 
that He does not conserve Hunself by any 
transeunt action, or any continiud reproduce 
tion of Himself; and this is the sole condutii^ 
of his argument. But, as I hope, even he wiB 
not deny that that immensty of powers m 
account of which Godimedt no cause in osrdm 


to exist, is in Him something positive, and - 

nothing positive of titiB type could be eoncSiM 
in any other thing, on account of whi& it 
diould reqiiire no cause in order to exMt an4 
this alone was what 1 meant to ^pressin sa^v 

to Old. X, p. liO. 





m^^^4Bf!Mt mdess in «t «)Dce^ 

(^ ^cme« I faiul no need to assime nbore than 
tl]ji9f, in order to resolve l&e difficulty that had 
been brought forward. 

But flinoe my critic warns me with such se- 
riousness that TheologianSt almost without ex- 
eeption^ mtist take offence at the doctrine that 
0^ is setf-oriffinated in a positive sense, and 
proceeds, as it were, from a cause, I shall explain 
in more detail why this fashion of speech is in 
this question exceedingly useful, and even 
necessary, and why it seems to me to be quite 
free from any suspicion of being likely to cause 
offence. 

I am aware that the Theologians of the 
Latin church do not employ the word ^'cause” 
in matters of divinity, where thjey treat of the 
procession of persons in the Holy Trinity, and 
that where the Greeks used alrtoy and &px4 
indifferently, they have preferred to employ 
the word prineipium alone taken in its most 
general sense, lest from the usage anyone 
might infer that the Son was not so great as 
the Father. But where no such danger of error 
can come in, and the question relates to God 
not as a trinity but as a unity, I see no reason 
why the word cause should be so much shunned, 
especially when we have come to the point 
when it seems very useful and almost neces- 
sary to empby the term. 

No term can have a higher utility than to 
prove the existence of God; and none can be 
more necessary than this if, without it, God’s 
existence cannot be clearly demonstrated. 

But 1 think that it is manifest to all, that to 
consider the efficient cause is the primary and 
principal, not to say the only means of proving 
the existence of God. We shall not be able to 
pursue this proof with accuracy, if we do not 
grant our mind the liberty of asking for an 
efficient cause in every case, even in that 
God; for with what right should we exclude 
God, before we have proved that He exists? 
Hence in every single case we must inquire 
whetiier it is derived from itself or from some- 
thing eise,' and indeed by this means the exist- 
enee of God may be inferred, altiiou^ it be 
not explained what is the meaning of 

anything being s^-derised^ For those who 
fo^w theguidanoe of the li^t of nature idone, 
spontaneously f onn heare a oone^ common to 
effictet and foitaal cause aBke. Hence, when 

cause; but what 
k as it were Irem a Icmal 


eause; it rsMta frok having an mmdM 
nature which renders it i&d^)endent of an 
efficient cause. On this account I did not ex* 
plain that matter in my Meditations, assume 
ing that it was self-evident. v 

But when those who are accustomed to jUdSgS ; ; 
in accordance with the notion that 
can be its own efficient cause, and are familiar 
with the accurate distinction between fomud 
and efficient cause, see the questicm raised 
whether anything is self-derived, it easSy 
follows that, taking that to apply only to the 
efficient cause properly so styled, they ^nnk, 
that the expression self-derived should hot be 
held to mean derived from itself as from a 
cause, but merely in a negative sense and ^as 
not hewing a cause; and so consequently it re- 
sults that the existence of something is hn^ 
plied, into the cause of the existence of which 
we ou^t not to inquire. But if this interpreted 
tion of self-derived were admitted, therb would 
be no reason by which to prove God^s exist- 
ence from His effects, as was shown correctly 
by the author of the ffirst Objections; hence we 
must on no account sanction it. 

But in order to reply expressly to this, let 
me say that I think we must show that, intar- 
mediate between efficient cause, in the proper 
sense, and no cause, there is somethii^ else, 
viz. the positive essence of a thing, to which the 
concept of efficient cause can be extended m 
the way in which in Geometry we are wont to 
extend the concept of a circular line, that is a# . 
long as possible, to that of a strai^t line; dr. 
tile concept of a rectilinear polygon with an , 
indefinite number of sides to that eff a cirtle; 

I see no better way of explaining this than in 
saying, as 1 did, that the meaning of efficient 
cause was in the present mvestigation not io be 
confined to those causes which are prior in fimts 
to their effects, or different from them:intkefir(n 
piace becavse the qttestion {whether a thing tin k 
its own efficient cause) would be unrheohni^[ 
since no one is unaware that the same 
not be prior to or different from Usdf; 
because the former of these two 
omitted from the concept without impamng 'fiks,\ 
integrity of the notion of efficient cause,^ 

For the fact that the cause need not be pider/' 
in time is evident from its not having the 
acter of a cause except while it prodnoea ml 
effect, as I have said. 

But from the fact thatihe seeoiid#kdiim 
cannot also be annulled, we may only hrfaa 
that it is not an effM»eat eauae m Ihe, prefer . 

K3f. id>ov^ ; 1 
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mm ot tbe term, which I admit. We cannot, 
howev^, conclude that it is in no sense a posi- 
tive cause, which may be held to be analogous 
to an efficient cause; and this is all that my 
argument requires. For by the very light of 
nature by which 1 perceive that I should have 
given myself all the perfections of which I have 
any idea, if I had indeed given myself exist- 
ence, I am aware also that nothing can give 
itself existence in that way which is implied 
by the meaning to which we restrict the term 
efficient cause, viz. in a way such that the 
same thing, in so far as it gives itself being, is 
different from itself in so far as it receives 
being; for to be the same thing and not the 
same thing, i.e. a different thing, is a contra- 
diction. 

Thus it comes that when the question is 
raised whether anything can give itself exist- 
'ence,^ ihis must be understood merely to mean 
whether an3d;hing has a nature or essence such 
that it does not need to have any efficient 
cause in order tor exist. 

When the statement is added ihnt if any-- 
thing is such it will give itself all the perfections 
of which it has any idea, if indeed it does not as 
yet possess them} the meaning is that it cannot 
fail to have in actuality all the perfections that 
it knows, because by the light of nature we 
perceive that a thing, the essence of which is 
so limitless that it does not stand in need of an 
efficient cause in order that it may exist, does 
not require an efficient cause either, in order 
to possess all the perfections of which it is 
aware, and that its own essential nature gives 
to it eminently^ whatever we can think that an 
efficient cause is able to bestow on anything 
else. 

These words also, U will give them to itself, if 
ii does not as yet possess them, are merely ex- 
planatory. For the same light of nature lets us 
know that the thing does not at the present 
moment have the power and desire to give 
itself anything new, but that its essential 
nature is such that from all eternity it is in 
possession of everything which we can imagine 
it would bestow on itself if it did not already 
possess it. 

Neverthdess, all the above forms of ex- 
prswoon which are derived from the analogy 
.^cient causation are highly necessary in 
[ to. guide the light of nature so as to give 
a comprehension of those matters; 
1 are exactly parallel to the way in which 

dbj; IV, p. 148 (not quoted exactly). 
'^Eminenter. . ^ 


Archimedes, by comparing the sphere and 
other curvilinear figures with rectilinear fig- 
ures, demonstrates of the former properties 
that could hardly otherwise be understood. 
And, just as no exception is taken to such 
proofs, though they make us regard the sphere 
as similar to a polyhedron, so, in my opinion, 
I cannot here be blamed for using the analogy 
of efficient causality in order to explain mat- 
ters that appertain to the formal cause, i.e. to 
the very essence of God. 

Nor can any danger of error be apprehended 
at this point, since that single feature peculiar 
to an efficien^t ^sause and incapable of bjeing 
extended to the formal cause involves a irjani- 
fest contradiction, and hence such a thoiWht 
can be entertained by no one, viz. that any- 
thing should he different from itself, i.e. i(he 
same thing and not the same thii^. 

We must mark here, too, that my language 
ascribes to God the dignity implied by the 
word cause in a way that does not require that 
He should have the imperfection attached to 
being an effect. For, exactly as Theologians, 
though styling the Father the originaling prinr 
ciple of the Son, do not on that account admit 
that the Son is something originated, so, 
though admitting that God is, in a sense, His 
own came, I have nevertheless nowhere called 
him similarly His own effect; for, in truth, 
effect is used chiefly when speaking of an 
efficient cause and is regarded as of inferior 
nature to it, though often higher than other 
causes. 

Moreover, in taking the entire essence of a 
thing as its ^rmal cause here, I merely follow 
the footsteps of Aristotle. For in Post. Anal. 
Bk II ch. 11, after passing over the material 
cause, he names as alrla^ primarily t 6 ri Ijp 
elvai,^ or, as it is rendered in philosophical 
Latin, the formal came; and he extends this to 
all the essential natures of all things, since at 
that point he is not treating of the causes of a 
physical compound (as- neither do I in this 
place), but generally of the causes from which 
knowledge of any kind may be derived. 

But it can be shown that it was hardly pos- 
sible for me to refrain in this inquiry from as* 
cribing to God the character of a cause, from 
the fact that, though my distinguished critic 
has tried to perform in another way the same 
task as I undertook, he has quite failed in his 
attempt, at least, as it appears to me. For after 
taking many words to show that God is not 

^use. 

thing’s essential nature. 
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His own efficient cause, because the concept of 
an efficient cause requires diversity between it 
and its effect, after showing that God is not 
self-ori^nated in the positive sense (where 
positive is taken to imply the positive tran- 
seunt action of a cause), after likewise main^ 
taining that God does net conserve Himself 
in the sense in which conservation means the 
continuous production of a thing, all of which 
contentions I gladly admit; after all this he 
once more hastens to prove that God should 
not be called the efficient cause of Himself, 
because we seek to discover the efficient cause of a 
thing only with respect to its existence and not at 
all with respect to its essence. But existence is inr 
volved in the essen&s of cm infinite being , ryo less 
l^an the equality of its angles to two right angles 
is invoked in that of a triangle. Therefore when 
we ask why God exists^ we must not attempt to 
reply by assigning m efficient cause any more 
than we should do if asked why the triangle has 
its three angles equal to two right angles.^ But 
this syllogism can easily be manipulated so as 
to tell against its author; thus, although we do 
not enquire for an efficient cause with respect 
to a thing’s essence, nevertheless we can do so 
with regard to its existence; but in God es- 
sence and existence are not distinguished; 
hence we may enquire about the efficient 
cause of God. 

But in order to reconcile those two matters, 
we should reply to the question as to why God 
exists, not indeed by assigning an efficient 
cause in the proper sense, but only by giving 
the essence of the thing or formal cause, 
which, owing to the very fact that in God ex- 
istence is not distinguished from essence, has 
a strong analogy with the efficient cause, and 
may on this ground be called similar to an 
efficient cause. 

Finally, M. Arnauld adds that when we are 
asked for the efficient cause of God, we must reply 
that He needs no efficient cause. And if owr inter- 
rogator plies us with the question why no efficient 
cause is required, we must answer, ^^because He 
is an infinite Being, and in such a case existence 
and essence are identical,^ for only those things, 
the existence of which can be distinguished from 
their essence require an efficient cause.*' He 
thinks that this overthrows my contention 
that if 1 did not believe that anything could in 
6om€ way be related to itself exactly as an efficient 
cause is related towards its effect, in enquiring 
into the causes offings I shoM never arrive at a 

*Cf. above, p. 150 (abridged). 
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first cause of aU.^ But to me it seems that this 
reasoning is neither overthrown nor in any 
way shaken or enfeebled. The main force not 
only of my argument but of all demonstratioisi 
that may be brought up to prove the existence 
of God from the effects that flow from IBm, 
depends on this. Moreover, there is no argu- 
ment advanced by practically any theolojpan 
that is not based on the effects of God’s 
causality. 

Therefore, far from making intelligible the 
proof of God’s existence, when he does not 
permit us to assign to the relation He has 
towards Himself the analogy of efficient cau- 
sation, it is rather the case that M. Arnauld 
prevents his reader from understanding it, es- 
pecially at the end, where he draws the coir- 
elusion: — that if he thought he must enquire for 
the efficient cause of anything whatsoever, or for 
something anodogous to the efficient cause, he 
would seek for as cause of that given thing, whatr 
soever it was, something that was different from 
it. For how could those who have not as yet 
known God enquire into the efficient cause of 
other things, in order thus to arrive at the 
knowledge of God, unless they believed that it 
was possible to enquire for the efficient cause 
of everything whatsoever? And how could 
they m^e God, as being the first cause, the 
end of their investigation if they thought that 
things must in all cases have a cause distinct 
from themselves? 

My opponent here seems to act as if (follow- 
ing Archimedes, who, in speaking about the 
properties he has demonstrated of the sphere, 
taking it as analogous to rectilinear figures in- 
scribed within it, had said: *Tf I imagined that 
the sphere could not be taken for a rectiUnear 
figure or as after the fashion of a rectilinear 
figure with an infinite number of sides, 1 should 
attach no force to this proof, because properly 
it holds not of the sphere as a curvilinear fig- 
ure, but applies to it merely as a rectilinear 
figure with an infinite number of sides’^; it 
seems, I repeat, as if, at once unwilling to t^e 
the sphere in this way, but at the same time 
desirous of retaining the proof of Archimecies, 
he said: 'Tf 1 thought that the conclusion here 
drawn must be judged to be true of a recti- 
linear figure with an infinite numb^ of aides^ 
I should not admit that it bolds good ol the 
sphere, because I know quite certainly that 
the sphere is by no means a rectilinear figure.” 
But so saying he could not arrive at the same 
result as Ax^medes but, on the eonti^, 

*Cf. p. 150 (abridged). 



, upoU xtailte prmnt Uboieif mi a&m from 
|iroperly imctenKbfuDding the proofs 
: ; I hove pmms^ toine at soix^hat 
greater leii^ iih^ the subject demaiuled, in 
o^er to, prove that it is a matter of g!^ 
anxiBty to me to prevent anything from ap- 
pearing in my votings capable of giving just 

finally, to prove that I have not argued in 

ctede in saying, that the only secure reason we 
\ helvmng that whai we dearly and dis- 

perceive is true^ is the fact that God exists; 
> hed dearly we can he sure that God exists 
only because we perceive that,^ I may cite the ex- 
idamtions that I have ali^y given at suf- 
ficient length in my reply to the second set of 
Objections, numbers 3 and 4. There 1 dis- 
tinguished those matters that in actual truth 
ise dearly perceive from those we remember 
.te hat^ formerly perceived. For first, we are 
sure that God exists because we have attended 
to &e proofs that established this fact; but 
alterwa^B it is enough for us to remember 
that we have perceived something clearly, in 
cxder to be sure that it is true; but this would 
not suffice, unless we knew that God existed 
and that he did not deceive us. 

The fact that nothing can exist in the tnindf in 
so far as it is a thinking thing^ of which it is not 
eonscious^^ seems to me self-evident, because 
we ocmceive nothing to exist in it, viewed in 
this U^t, that is not thought, and something 
d^mdent on thought; for otherwise it would 
not bdong to the mind, in so far as it is a 
, thhiking thing. But there can exist in us no 
. ^smight of whddi, at the very moment that it 
. is present in us, we are not consdous. Where- 
; Isro have no doubt that the mind begins to 
' Hhiink at the same time as it is infused into the 
an infant, and is at the same time 
^ jte^ous of its own thought, though after- 
wards it does not remember that, because the 
^)ecifio forms of these thoughts do not live in 
tlemteioiy. 

But it has to be noted that, while indeed we 
‘:Sm always in actuality consdous of acts or 
of the mind, that is not the case 
fhe frum or powers of mmd, except 
So that when we dispose oursdves 
te i&baerdae of any faculty* if the faculty re- 
side in us, we are immediately actually ccm^ 
. sabus of it; and hence we can deny that it 
T the mind, if we can 

'^naassf it. 


AND SMSUm 

BephS^MieetofhmifsMm 

JHfficuUy to Theelcgiam 

Whilst 1 have combated M. Arnauld’s firid 
objections and have avoided any colIisio& with 
his second, 1 am quite willing to agree to the 
next set of criticisms, except in the case of the 
final one; and here I hope without great difil- 
culty to get him himself to yield his assent to 
me. 

Hence I quite admit that what is found in 
the first Meditation and even in the others is 
not suited to the capacity of every under- 
standing, and this I have avouched on every 
possible occaijion and always shall procliim. 
This was why^I did not discuss the sune 
matters in the Discourse on Method^ which Was 
written in French, but reserved them for me 
MediMions^ which, I announced, should W 
read only by intellectual and educated persons. 
No one should say that 1 had better have re- 
frained from penning matters, the reading of 
which many people ought to avoid; for I be- 
lieve these things to be necessary to such an 
extent, that nothing stable or finn in philos- 
ophy can, 1 am convinced, be ever established 
without them. And though fire and steel may 
not be handled without danger by children or 
careless people, yet they are so important for 
life that no one thinks that we should for the 
above reason do without them. 

Now, as to the fact that in the fourth Medi- 
tation 1 treated only of the mistakes made in 
distinguishing between the true and the false^ but 
not of the error that occurs in the pursuit of good 
and ertV o>nd touching the fact that I always ex- 
duded those things that concern our faith and the 
conduct of Hfe, when 1 asserted that we should 
assent only to what we clearly and distinctly 
know; with these two facts the whole context 
of my works manifests agreement. 1 explained 
this also expressly in my reply to the second 
set of Objections, no. b,* and 1 set it forth also 
in the Synopsis. 1 make this statement in order 
to show how much value 1 attach to M. Ar- 
nauld’s judgment and how much I esteem his 
advice. 

The remaining matter is the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist. M. Arnauld believes that 
doctrines are in conflict with^this, because it ts 
an article of our faith UuU the substance of 
bread paesee out of the bread of the Eucharist, 
and only its accidents remain;^ further hk 
believes that I recognise no real aeddents^ but 

*Cf. above, p. ISO. 
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ffiodM iriUdk €amo< &« «09iQir^ 
firm the nibiktnee in iMch thep inhere^ and 
hollies 

Bail have m difficulty in parrying this ob- 
Section when 1 say that I have never as yet 
denied the existence of real accidents. For, 
though in the Dioptric and the work on Me* 
teo/re 1 did not employ them in explaining ihe 
matters of which I treated, nevertheless, in 
the MeteorCf p. 164, 1 expresriy said that 1 did 
not deny their reality. But in these Mediior 
tiom, while I assumed indeed that I was as yet 
unaware of thdr esdstence, I did not on that 
account deny their reality. For the analytic 
style of cmnposiiion which I adopted allows us 
sometimes to make certain assumptions with*- 
out their bdng as yet sufficiently investigated, 
as was evident in the first Meditation, in which 
; I provisionally assumed many doctrines that 
I afterwards refuted. Further, it was not my 
purpose at this point to formulate any doc- 
trine about the nature of accidents; 1 simply 
brought forward what seemed at a preliminary 
survey to be true of them. Finally, from the 
fact that I alle^ that modes could not be 
conceived apart from some substance in which 
they inhered, it should not be inferred that I 
deny that they can be held apart from it by 
the divine power, because 1 firmly hold and 
believe that God is able to accomplish many 
things that we are incapable of comprehending. 

But 1 shall here express myself more frankly 
and shall not conceal the fact that I am con- 
vinced that the only thing by which our senses 
are stimulated is that superficies which forms 
the boundary of the dimensions of the per- 
ceived body. For contact takes place only at 
the surface. Likewise, not 1 alone, but prac- 
tically all philosophers along with Aristotle 
hims^, affirm that no sense is stimulated 
otherwise than by contact. Thus, for examfde, 
bread or wine cannot be perceived except in so 
far as its surface is in contact with the or^n of 
sense, either immediately or by the mediation 
of air or oth^ bodies, as I believe, or as many 
philosophers allege, by the intervention of 
*1ntenti(mal forms.”* 

But we must note that we should not form 
our idea of that surface m^ely from ike ex- 
ternid figure td bodies that is felt by the fingm>* 
we should take mto account aiim those tiny 


^p. 152 (abridged). 

*The theory that the or semhie char- 

eolm of ^ oye^ I«rocagated copies of itself 
ihd uAttm and thm dbme were 


crevices that are found between tiie mtedta 
grains of ike flour d which the bread is oouir- 
posed, SB well as between the parttcles of spiritv 
water, vinegar and lees or tartar that ocnnlMiie 
or constitute the wine, and so in the case of the 
partides of other bodies also. For, as a 
these particles, possessing diverse figiues siad , 
motions are never so dioE^ly united with hadh 
other as not to leave many interstices betweefi 
them, which are not vacant, but filled with air 
or some other material. Tkus in bread we can 
see wiik the naked eye fairly large i^ees^ 
which may be filled not merely wi& air, but 
with water, wine and other liquids. But t&mce 
the bread remains alwa]^ self-identical, air 
though the air or other material oontainM Ia 
its pores changes, it is clear that these thfogs 
do not belong to its substance; hence we see 
that its surface is not that superficies that 
traces the briefest outline round it, but that 
which immediately envelopes its separate 
particles. 

We must likewise observe that not only does 
the whole of this superficies move when the 
whole piece of bread is transferred from one 
place to another, but that it also has a 
movement, as happens when some of the partis- 
cles of bread are set in motion by the entrance 
of air or other bodies into its pores. B^ee, H 
there are any bodies such that any or ^ of 
their parts are in continual motion (which 1 
think holds of many of the constituent parte of 
bread and in the case of all the partu^ iai ,, 
wine), we must believe that the superficieB of : 
these things are continually in some sort, of 
motion. 

Finally, we must note that, by the sup^« 
ficies of bread or of wine or of any other b^y, 
is meant not any part of thdr substance^ mm 
indeed any part of the quantity of ike body^ 
nor even a p^ of the cumj acent bodies^ . 

merely that Kmt which ie imceived to lie ^ ; 
tmen the eingU partidee of a body and lito Mdfol; 
thatBurroundit,abmndarywhi(hhmiA»de^^ 
none but a modoA reality, f ^ 

But now, since contact is effected at 
boundaiy alone and nothing is per<^ved 
by contact, it is dear tkat from tlm 
statement ^t the substance of the brsOd.asil^ 
wine is changed into the eubstaaoe of .SQBi# 
other body in such a way that this new aOhi« 
stance is entirely contai^ within the ss^ 
limits as those within whidi the other auk*. 
dmeeB previously were, or in predsdy ike 
eame place as that in which Ohe bread mi 
wine |«eviou8ly existed, or rather (shm 
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bdmdmeB are continually moving) in that in 
whidi they wovM exist if they were present, it 
necessarily follows that that new substance 
would act on our senses in entirely the same 
way as that in which the bread and wine 
wo^d act, if no transubstantiation had oc- 
curred. 

Moreover, it is the teaching of the Church in 
the Council of Trent, session 13, canons 2 and 
4, that the whole substance of the bread is changed 
into the substance of the body of Christ our Lord^ 
while only the semblance of the bread remains unr 
aUered, Here I do not see what can be meant 
by the appearance of the bread, except that 
superficies which intervenes between its single 
particles and the bodies surrounding them. 

For, as has already been said, it is at this 
superficies alone that contact occurs; and 
Aristotle himself supports us in saying that 
not only that sense which is in special called 
touchy but the other senses also perceive by 
touching: — De Animas Book iii. chap. 13: 
KoX rd &XXa aladriTiipLa d^g alaOhverai, 

Further, there is no one who thinks that 
here by species is meant anything else than 
exactly what is required for acting on the 
senses. There is no one, too, who believes in 
the conversion of the bread into the body of 
CSuist, tiiat does not at the same time believe 
that this body of Christ is accurately com- 
prised within that superficies beneath which 
the bread, if it were present, would be found; 
and this even though it is not there in the 
proper sense of being in a place, but sacrament' 
aUy and with that form of existence which, though 
we have a difficulty in expressing it in words, yet 
when our thought is illumined by faith, we can 
still bdieve to be possible with God, and ought 
always firmly so to believe. Now, all these mat- 
ters are so conveniently and correctly ex- 
plained by my principles that not only have I 
nothing here to fear in the way of giving the 
sU^test cause of offence to orthodox theo- 
lo^ans, but on the contrary I confidently an- 
ticipate reaping gratitude from them, because 
in my Ph 3 r 8 ics I propound those doctrines 
which agree with Theology much better than 
the common opinions. As a matter of fact, 
never, to my knowledge at least, has the 
Chur^ in any passage taught that the sem- 
blances of the wine and br^ that remain in 
’ the Sadrament of the Eucharist are real acci- 
dents id any sort which, when the substance 
; litvrhkdi they inhered is removed, miraculous- 
by themselves. 

'V; v But perhaps because the Theologians who 
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first tried to explain this matter in a philo- 
sophical way were so finniy convinced that 
the accidents that stimulate our senses are 
something real and distinct from substance, 
that they did not even remark that doubt 
might in conceivable circumstances be cast on 
their opinion; the semblances manifested by 
the bread were likewise believed by them with- 
out any scrutiny or valid reason to be real 
accidents of this kind. Thenceforward, they 
were wholly taken up with explaining how the 
accidents could exist without their subject. 
But here they found such difficulty that (like 
wa 3 rfarers who^have arrived among thidtets 
that seem to offer no clear thoroughfare) itom 
the difficulty of the situation alone they were 
bound to infer that they had wandered from 
the straight road. \ 

For, firstly they seem to contradict them- 
selves; at least those do who admit that ^1 
sense-perception is effected by contact, when 
they suppose that in objects something other 
than the various disposition of their super- 
ficies is required for the purpose of stimulating 
the senses; for it is self-evident that in order 
to effect contact surface alone is necessary. 
Those, on the other hand, who do not make 
the above admission are unable to describe 
what happens with any appearance of veri- 
similitude. 

Further, the human mind is unable to think 
that the accidents of bread are realities and 
yet exist apart from the substance of the 
bread, without thinking of them after the 
fashion of a substance. Hence there seems to 
be a contradiction in believing with the Church 
that the whole substance of the bread is 
changed, and meanwhile thinking that some- 
thing real remains, which previously was in 
the bread, for nothing real can be conceived to 
remain, except what subsists, and though it is 
called an accident, we nevertheless conceive it 
as a substance. Hence, in reality, it is the same 
as to say that while indeed the whole of the 
substance of the bread is changed, there yet 
remains that part of its substance that is called 
a real accident, and this, if not verbally, is at 
any rate in thought a contradiction. 

And this seems to be the chief reason why 
certain peofde have at this point disagreed 
with the Roman Church. Does anyone not 
believe that when we are free to choose, and 
there is no reason, either theological or indeed 
philosophical, compelling us to embrace cer- 
tain particular opinions, we should most read- 
ily select those teliefs that can give others no 
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opportunity or pretext for turning aside from 
t!te truth of the f^7 But I think I have ha% 
shown with sufficient clearness that the doo> 
trine that assumes the existence of real acci- 
dents does not harmonise witli theological 
reasonmg; that it is wholly in conflict with 
philosophical thought I hope clearly to dem- 
onstrate in a treatise on the principles of 
philosophy on which I am now engaged. Then 
I shall show how colour, savour, weight and 
whatever else stimulates the sense, depend 
wholly upon the exterior surface of bodies. 

Finally, if we assume the existence of real 
accidents, it follows that by the miracle of 
transubstantiation, which alone can be in- 
ferred from the words of consecration, some- 
thing new and indeed incomprehensible is 
gratuitously added, something that permits 
those real accidents to exist apart from the 
substance of the bread, without themselves in 
the meantime being substances. But this not 
only conflicts with human reason, but also 
with the theological axiom that says that the 
words of consecration effect nothing beyond 
what they signify; the theologians refuse to 
assign to miracvdous causes what can be ex- 
plained by the natural reason. But my ex- 
planation of the matter removes all their diffi- 
culties. For, far from its postulating some 
miraculous agency in order to explain the con- 
servation of the accidents after the substance 
is removed, it refuses to admit that without a 
new miracle (such as might alter the dimen- 
sions in question) could they be annulled. It 
has been related that such an event has hap- 
pened and that at such times the priest has 
found in his hand flesh or a tiny child. But this 
confirms my contention, for it has never been 
believed that what happened was due to a 
cessation of the miracle; it has always been 
ascribed to a new miracle. 

Bendes this, there is nothing incompre- 
henable or difficult in the idea of God, the 


creator of (dl things, being aUe to dhaage one 
substance into another, and the seomid sub- 
stance remaining cmn{diBed within the same 
superficies as that which bounded the f<Hm]er. 
For nothing can be more consonant with 
reason, no statement better recmved in the 
general ranks of the philosophers, than the as- 
sertion that not only all sensation, but gen- 
erally all action of body on body, is effected by 
contact, and that this contact can occur only 
at the surface. Whence it evidently Mows 
that the same substance, whatever be the 
change in the substance that lies beneath it, 
must always act and be acted on m the same 
way. 

Merefore, if I here may speak the trutii 
freely and without offence, I avow that I ven- 
ture to hope that a time will some day come 
when the doctrine that postulates the exist- 
ence of real accidents will be banished by the- 
ologians as being foreign to rational thought, 
incomprehenable, and cauang uncertainty m 
the faith; and mine will be accepted in its 
place as being certain and mdubitaUe. I have 
purposely made no concealment here, in order 
that I may combat to the best of my ability 
the calumnies of those who, wishing to be 
thought more learned than others, are never 
so much enraged as when some new scientific 
doctrine, of which they cannot pretend they 
previously had knowledge, is brought forward. 
Frequently, their opposition is more bitter in 
proportion as they believe that the doctrine is 
true and important, and when unable to refute 
it by argument, they maintain without a 
shadow of reason that it is conixary to Holy 
Scripture and the verities of the faith. This 
truly is impiety— to attempt to employ the 
authority of the Church in order to overthrow 
the truth. But I appeal from such people to 
the judgment of pious and orthodox thedog^ 
ans, to whose opinion and decision 1 willii^ 
submit myself. 
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; the appearance of the first edition of 

^ iHM Meditatum I wished to have them ex- 
i^^ed not only by the learned Doctors of the 
fl^lbonnei but also by all other men of science 
, should care to t^e the trouble of reading 
them. I thus hoped that by causing these ob- 
jeetions and my replies to be printed as a con- 
tinuation of the Meditations, each in the order 
in which they were composed, I should thereby 
raider the truth much more evident. And 
thouc^ the objections that were sent to me 
order did not appear to me to be the 
most important and are very lengthy, I did not 
f^ to have them printed in their proper order, 
as not to disoblige their author. I likewise 
C^^used him to be furnished with a proof of the 
impr^ion lest anything should be set down as 
his, of which he did not approve. But as he has 
sinoe composed a work of great size, ^ containing 
these same objections, together with severd 
new counter-arguments or answers to my re- 

Gassendi, DisqMiio metaphysica, Am- 
sterdam, 1644. 


plies, and since he there complains of me foir 
having published them, as if I had done so 
against his wishes, and says that he sent them 
to me only for my private instruction, I shdl 
henceforth gladly comply with his desire and 
so relieve this volume of their presence. This 
was the reason 4 idiy, on learning that M. Cler- 
selier was taking the trouble to translate the 
other Objections, I begged him to omit these 
latter ones. And in order that he may hav4no 
cause to regret their absence, I have to infor 
the reader at this place that I have lately rei 
them a second time, and that I have read almi 
all the new counter-arguments in the huge 
volume containing them, with the purpose of 
extractmg thence all the points I should judge 
to stand m need of a reply; but I have been 
unable to discover one, to which, in my opin- 
ion, those who have at all understood the 
meaning of my Meditations will not be able to 
reply without any aid from me. As to those who 
judge books only by their size or by their title, 
I have no ambition to secure praise from thmn. 
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flM Jmuary, 1646] 

'lb,. 

I owe you a deep debt of gratitude for 
notioing tiiat I have ne^ected to reply to the 
huge volume of hostile arguments wUeh the 
Atrthor of the fifth set of Objections has com* 
{bed in uswer to my Relies, and for having 
aaMi^MB>e of your friends to extract the 
stMmP arguments fnmi this book, as weU u 
{os jjM b g me the selection* which they have 
is you have diown mtae anxiety 
reputation than I myself possess; for I 
bijttW 3^ that to me it is a matter of mdiffer- 

is nM^extnnt. 


ence whether I am esteemed or contemned by 
the people with whom such arguments have 
weight. Those of my friepds who have read his 
book, and the best heads among them, have 
declared to me that they have found nothing in 
it to arrest their attention; now I am contet 
to have satisfied them alone. I know that the 
greater part of mankind seize on appearance 
more re^ily than on the truth, judge Wron^ 
more frequently than ari|^t. This is i 
hold that their approval is not worth the twm* 
ble I should incur in doing aU that mi§^ 
required in order to secure it. But noUe M 
less I am plessed with the sdeethm 
sent me, I fed obhged to re^^ to iioM 



for their Irottbtei than becawe I to defeiid 

myadf. For 1 believe that those who have 
tait^ the trouble to make it must now believe, 
as 1 do, that all the objections that this book 
contains are founded soldy on the misunder- 
standing of certain terms or on certain false 
suppositions. But thou^ all the objecticms 
they have remarked on are of that sort, yet 
they have been so diligent as even to have add- 
^ certain ones which 1 do not remember to 
have previously read. 

They notice three criticisms directed against 
the first Meditation: 1 . That 1 demand an imr 
poeeibUiJty in desiring the ahandantnenl of every 
kind of prejudice. 2. That in thinking one hoe 
given up every prejudice one acquiree other he* 
liefe of a still more prejudiced kind. 3. That the 
method I have proposed of doubting everything 
does not promote the discovery of any single 
truth. 

The first of these criticisms is due to the 
author of this book not having reflected that 
the word prejudice does not apply to all the 
notions in our mind, of which it is impossible 
for us to divest ourselves, but only to all those 
opinions our belief in which is a result of pre- 
vious judgments. And since judging or refrain- 
ing from judgment is an act of the will, as 1 
have explained in the appropriate place, it is 
evident that it is under our control; for in 
order to rid one’s self of all prejudice, nothing 
needs to be done except to resolve to affirm or 
deny none of the matters we have previously 
affirmed or denied, unless after a fresh exam- 
ination. But yet we do not on that account 
cease to retain all these same notions in the 
memory. Nevertheless I have said that there 
was a difSculty in expelling from our belief 
everything that had been put there previously, 
partly because we need to have some reason 
for doubting before determining to do so; it 
was lor this cause that I propounded the chief 
reasons for doubting in my first Meditation. 
Another source also of the difficulty is that 
whatever be the resolution we have formed of 
affirming nothing, it is easy to for- 
gtt, if we have not impressed it firmly on the 
meihoiy; and this was why I recommended 
that edbould be thoui^t of earnestly. 

The $econd objection is nothing but a mani- 
fest lor thou^ I said that we must 

tq deny the things we 

tbs during 
bin bdbave to the time m 
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whkb iM bMtd oar thoufi^ to tiw 
Bomethmg mom cerilun than what we 
able thus to deny: and during this time it is 
evident that we could not entertain any briief 
of a prejudicial character. 

The third criticism is mere cavilling. True, 
mere doubt alone does not suffice to establish 
any truth; but that does not prevent it from 
being useful in preparing the mind for the sub- 
sequent establishment ctf truth. This is the sote 
purpose for which I have employed it. 

Your friends mark six objections to Medita- 
tion II. The first is that in the statement, I 
think, Iience I exist, the author of these criti- 
cisms will have it that I imply the assumption 
of this major premiss, he mho thinks, exists, and 
I have thus already espoused a prejudice. Here 
he once more mishandles the word prejudice: 
for though we may apply this term to that 
proposition when it is brought forward with- 
out scrutiny, and we believe it merely because 
we remember we have made this same judg- 
ment previously, we cannot maintain on every 
occasion that it is a prejudice, i.e. when we 
subject it to examination, the cause being that 
it appears to be so evident to the understand- 
ing that we should fail to disbelieve it even on 
the first occasion in our life on which it oc- 
curred to us, on which occasion it would not be 
a prejudice. But the greater error here is our 
critic’s assumption that the knowledge of par- 
ticular truths is always deduced from univer- 
sal propositions in consonance with the order 
of the sequence observed in the syllogism 'Jt 
dialectic. This shows that he is but little ac- 
quainted with the method by which truth 
should be investigated. For it is certain that in 
order to discover the truth we should always 
start with particular notions, in order to arrive 
at general conceptions subi^quently, thoi^ 
we may also in the reverse way, after having 
discovered the universals, deduce other par- 
ticulars from them. Thus in teadiing a <Md 
the elements of geometry we shall oertaii^y 
not make him understand the general tenft 
that *^when equals are taken from equqb the 
mainders are equd/^ or that **the mhok is ffretik 
er than its parts, unless by showing him esain*' 
pies in particular cases. For want of 
against this error our author has hem fan 
astray into the many faUadous 
which have gone to swell his book. He baa 
merely constructed false major pmtaem eth 
cording to his whim, as tbou|^ I had dednrad 
from these the truths 1 have exfUmf, 
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tnai^ is: in order to know (hat I (kinky I 

must know what (hought ie; which I certainly do 
not knowy they say, because I have denied every^ 
Oiing. But I have denied nothing but preju- 
dices, and by no means notions like these, 
which are known without any affirmation or 
denial. 

Thirdly: Thought cannot lack an object, for 
emmple the body. Here we must keep clear of 
the ambiguity in the word thou^t; it can be 
taken either for the thing that thinks or for 
that thing’s activity. Now I deny that the 
thing that thinks needs any object other than 
itself in order to exercise its activity, though 
it can also reach out to material things when 
it examines them. 

Fourthly: Even (hough I have a thought of 
myself, I do not know whether that thovyht is a 
coryqreal action or a self-moved atom, rather 
than an immaterial substance. Here we have 
once more the ambiguity in the word thought, 
and, apart from this, I see nothing but a base- 
less question somewhat of this kind — ^you es- 
teem that you are a man, because you perceive 
in yourself all the things on account of which 
you bestow the name of men on all who pos- 
sess them; but how do you know that you are 
not an elephant rather than a man, owing to 
some other causes which you cannot perceive? 
After the substance whi^ thinks has judged 
that it is an intelligence because it has remark- 
ed in itself all the properties of thinking sub- 
stances, and has b^n unable to recognise any 
of those belonging to body, once more it is 
asked how it knows that it is not a body, rather 
than an immaterial substance: 

Similar to this is the fifth objection: That 
though 1 find nothing extended in my thought, it 
does not follow that it is realty not extended, be- 
cause my thought is not the rule of the truth of 
things. Likewise the sixth: That possibly the 
distinction drawn by my thought between thought 
and body, is false. But here we must particul^- 
ly notice the equivocation in the words my 
thought is not the rule of the truth of things. For, 
if anyone care to allege that my thought ought 
not to be the rule for others, so as to make 
them b^eve something because 1 think it 
true, I entirely agree. But that is not at all to 
liie point here. For I have never wished to 
force anyone to follow my authority; on the 
contrary I have announc^ in divers places 
one should never let one^s self be per- 
fiuaded except by received proofs. Further, if 
word thought be taken indifferently for 
it is obtain that we 


can have many thoughts, from which we can 
infer nothing relative to the truth of matters 
outside of us. But that also is not to the point 
here, where the question concerns only those 
thoughts that form clear and distinct percep- 
tions, and the judgments which everyone can 
make on his own account in the train of these 
perceptions. This is why, in the sense in which 
these words should be here imderstood, 1 say 
that each individual’s thought, i.e. the percep- 
tion or knowledge which he has of a thing, 
ought to be for him the rule for the truth of 
that thing; that is to say, that all the judg- 
ments he nu^kps should be conformable /with 
that perception in order to be correct. Even in 
the matter of the truths of the faith, we snould 
perceive some reason persuading us that they 
have been revealed by God, before determin- 
ing ourselves to believe them; and though 
those who are ignorant do well to follow ^e 
judgment of the more capable, touching those 
matters that are difficult of apprehension, it 
must nevertheless be their own perception that 
tells them that they are ignorant and that 
those whose judgments they wish to follow are 
less ignorant, otherwise they would do ill to 
follow them, and would act as automata or m 
mere animals rather than as men. Hence it is 
the most absurd and extravagant error that a 
philosopher can commit, to wish to make 
judgments which have no relation to his per- 
ception of things. Yet I fail to see how my critic 
can avoid the censure of having fallen into this 
error, in the greater part of his objections; for 
he does not wdsh each individual to stand 
firmly by his own perceptions, but claims that 
we should rather believe the opinions or fan- 
cies he pleases to set before us, though we 
wholly fail to grasp them as perceptions. 

In opposition to the third Meditation your 
friends have remarked: — 1. That not everyone 
has experience of the presence of the idea of God 
within him. 2. That if I had this idea I should 
comprehend it. 3. Thatseveral people have read 
my arguments, whom they have failed to per- 
suade. 4. That it does not follow from the fact 
that I knew myself to be imperfect, that God ex- 
ists. But, if we take the word idea in the way 
in which I expressly said I took it, without 
getting out of the difficulty by the equivoca- 
tion practised by those who restrict it to the 
images of material things, likenesses formed in 
the imagination, we shall be unable to deny 
that we have some idea of God, except by say- 
ing that we do not understand the words^fcef 
thing which is the most perfect that we can con- 
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cewe; for tiiat is what all men call God. But 
to go so far as to assert that ttiey do not under- 
stand the words which are the commonest in 
the mouths of men, is to have recourse to 
strange extremes in order to find objections. 
Besides, it is the most impious confession one 
can make, to say of one’s own accord, in the 
sense in which I have taken the word idea, that 
one has no idea of God; for this is not merely 
to say that one does not know it by means of 
the natural reasmi, but also that neither by 
faith nor by any other means could one have 
any knowledge of it, because if one has no 
idea, i.e. no perception corresponding to the 
signification of the word God, it is vain to say 
one believes that God exists; it would be the 
same as saying that one believes that nothing 
exists, and thus one would remain plunged in 
the abyss of impiety and the extremity of 
ignorance. 

What they add — thatif I hadthisideal should 
comprehend U — ^is alleged without grounds. For, 
because the word comprehend conveys a sense 
of limitation, a finite spirit cannot comprehend 
God, who is infinite. But that does not prevent 
him from apprehending Him, just as one can 
touch a mountain without being able to em- 
brace it. 

Their statement about my arguments — thai 
several people have read them vnthout being per- 
suaded by them — can easily be refuted; for 
there are others who have understood them 
and have been satisfied with them. For more 
credence should be attached to what one man 
(who does not mean to lie) says, if he alleges 
that he has seen or learned something, tl^ 
one should give to a thousand others who deny 
it, for the mere reason that it was impossible 
for them to see it or become aware of it. Thus 
at the discovexy of the Antipodes the report of 
a few sailors who had circumnavigate the 
earth was believed rather than the thousands 
of philosophers who had not believed the earth 
to be round. Further, though they here cite as 
confirmation the Elements of Euclid, saying 
that everyone finds them easy to apprehend, I 
beg my critics to consider that among those 
men who are counted the most learned in the 
Philosophy of tiie Schools, there is not one in a 
hundred who understands them, and that 
there is not one in ten thousand who under- 
stands all the demonstrations of Apollonius or 
Archimedes, though they are as evident and as 
certm as those of Euclid. 

Finally , when they say that it does not follow 
from the fact that 1 recognise some imperfections 
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in myself that God eaisie, they prove nothing* 
For I do not deduce this condusion from ^at 
premiss alone, without adding something else; 
they merely remind me of the artifice of my 
critic who has the habit of mutilating my argu- 
ments and reporting only parts of them, in or- 
der to make them appear to be imperfect. 

I see nothing in these remarks touching the 
three other meditations to which I have not 
elsewhere given an ample reply, e.g. to their 
objection: — 1. That I have reasoned in a ckde 
in drawing my proofs of the existence of God from 
certain notions that exist in us, and afterwards 
saying that we can be certain of nothing unless 
we already know that God exists. 2. That the 
knowledge of God's existence contributes nothing 
to the acquisition of a knowledge of the truths c/ 
rnathernatics. 3. That God may deceive us. On 
this subject consult my reply to the second set 
of objections, numbers 3 and 4, and the end of 
part 2 of the reply to the fourth set of objec- 
tions.^ 

But at the end my critics add a reflection 
which is not, to my Imowledge, to be found in 
the book of counter arguments written'^liy this 
Author, though it is very similar to his criti- 
cisms. Many people of great acumen, they say^ 
believe that they clearly see that the metthemati^ 
extension, which I take as the basal principle of 
my Physics, is nothing but my thought, and that 
it has and can have no subsistence outside of my 
mind, being merely an abstraction that I form 
from a physical body; that consequently the whole 
of my Physics is but imaginary and fictitious, as 
is likewise all pure rnathernatics: and that the 
physical nature of the real things that God has 
created requires a matter that is real, solid, and 
not imaginary. Here we have the objection of 
objections, and the sum of the whole doctrine 
of these men of great acumen who are here 
brought into evidence. Everything that we are 
able to understand and conceive, is, according 
to their story, but imagination— the fictitious 
creation of our mind, and can have no real sub^ 
sistence: whence it follows that nothing exists 
which we can comprehend, conceive, or im- 
agine, or admit as true, and that we must close 
the door against reason, and content ourselves 
with being monkeys or parrots, and no Icmger 
be men, if we wish to place our^ves on a level 
with these acute intelligences. For, if 
things which we conceive must be esteemed to 
be f^se merely because we can ecmceive them, 
what is there left for us but to accept as true 
the things we do not conceive, and to make 

H^f. pp. 123-125 and p. 132. 
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«ar n y ri w i of beBef out of them, jmitatiag 
otbm vtthoBt kncmiag ii^y we do BO, like the 


momya, aad ottering only tiiose words which 
we do not ondentaDd, like parrote? But I have 
opmsthiag eubetantU wherewith to coneoie 
myMi^inaBmuch as my critics here oonioin my 
PhysuB with pure Mathonatics, which it is 
sm|'. deepest wi^ my Physics should resemUe. 

'< Ae fw the two questions added at the end, 
oha^*-Aou(Ae 80 tdiniH«stkebody^tttanotffia* 
ond how ilm racettw tAe «pea]/!e/orms qf 
corporeal oi^eetef these me here ni^y Ihe 

.o^(Hiiunity ot declari^ that our Author had 
no right, under pretext of critidsing me, to 
propound a mass of questions like this, the 
■riution (d which was not necessary for the 
I»oof <d what I have written, questions of 
whidi the most ignorant man might raise more 
in a quartm* of an hour than the wisest could 
in a lifetime. Thus I do not feel called 
upon to answer any of them. Likewise these 
dbiections, among other things, presuppose an 
osplanaticm of the nature of the union tetween 
soul and body, a matter of which I have not 
3Wit treated. But to you, for jrour own benefit, 
I declare that tiie whcfie of the perplexity in- 
vcdved in these questicms arises entii^y from a 
fidse su^Kisition' that can by no manner of 
. means be proved, vis. that if the soul and the 
body are two substances cS diverse nature, 
that {weventsthem from being capable of act- 
ing on one another; for, on the contrary, those 
who adimt the existence of real accidents, like 
heat, wei^t, and so forth, do not doubt that 
ttese accidents have the power of acting on the 
body, and nevertheless there is more difference 
hftitreen them and it, i.e. between accidents 
had a Bubstance, than there is between two 
f^bstanoes. 

Ibr the rest, sinoe I have my pen in my 
bandr I lony cril attention here to two of the 
Ifplngpiitiea whidh 1 have found in this book oi 
,«CNU(tea>argomentB, because tiiey are sudi as 
;io ay mind, nught most easily entrap-an in- 
.iri^iapitive reiuler, and I desire in this way to 
. thll^, to you tiist ff 1 had found anything rise 
•'ftpotthy of a rqify I should not have passed it 

The first is on page 79, where because I have 
' said in one plaee,* titat tridle the sold is in 

Allied, n, p. 79. 


doiibi of the exMense of aft aalerial ;thiiqg» it 
knows ttsrif pieassiy, ia ike siriiBf ssnas^ oi|ii!, 
as an unmaterial Sttbetanoe; and sevoi or ttg^ 
lines lower down, in order to riiow that, by 
using tim words tn ike eiriri MRae,en^, I do not 
mean an entire exidiusion or negation, but oefy 
an abstraction ton material tiungs, 1 said 
that, in B^te of timt, I was not sure there 
was nolhmg corporeal in the soul, aUhou^ 
nothing of su<h. a nature ms known totesaeit 
in it; my oiqMmente we so unjust to me as.to 
wirii to persuade the readw that in saying in 
the ariet sense, only, I wished to exdude ^ 
body, and hav|.thu8 contradicted myself after- 
wards msaying that I did ntd wish to eamhide 
it. I make no reply to the subsequent amusa* 
tion of having assumed something in the Slixtii 
Meditation that 1 had not previously pro^, 
and of having thus committed a faihusy. R is 
easy to detect the falsity of this charge, whida is 
only too common in the whole of tins book, and 
mi^t make me suspect that its Author had 
not acted in good faith, if I had not known 
bis character and did not behevehe has been 
the first to be entrapped by so false a beUef. 

The other ambiguity is on p. 84, where he 
wishes to make to abOraet and to dMnguiah 
have the same meaning, thou^ all the time 
thwe is a great difference between them: for in 
distinguishing a substance tom its accident^ 
we must consider both one and the other, and 
this helps greatly in becoming acquainted witii 
substance; whereas if instead one only sepa- 
rates by abstraction this sid)stance ton these 
acchlents, i.e. if one oonsiderB it quite slone 
without thinking of them, that prevents oi» 
frcnn knowing it well, because it is by its acci- 
dents that substance is manifested. 

Here, my dear Sir, is the whcfie of the reply 
for which this great book of counter-argu- 
ments calls; for, though perhaps I should 
ter content my critic’s friends if I reported 
evoy hostile argummit one aftw the other, 1 
believe I should noLplease my own friend 
vho would have cause to reiwove me for hav- 
ing occupied time with a task for which thaw 
was little need, and of thus putting my Irisute 
at the disposal of all those vdio mij^ csate to 

squamkartiirirs'in {dying me wMbnadess^tltok^ 
tions. But 1 gpve you my thaoks to ycm lh!^ 
attenticaa. Adieu. . r 



TBE FIFTB SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 


MTTER FROM P. QA88ENDI TO M. DE8CAMTE8 


Sot, 

Oat friend Meneane did m a greed hind- 
nett in eemmvmeaiing to me t^mr magnificent 
worh—yoar MeditaUont on Firri PhUoeophy. 
The excellence of yoat argumenie, the pertpi- 
euity of yew inUdkei, and the brUHanee of your 
exprettion horn corned me extraordinary deUghL 
It gicee me greed pkature to compliment you on 
Ae tuldimiiy and f dicity with which your mind 
exsaUe the tade of extending the botmdariee of the 
edeneet and bringing to light thtm matters that 
preceding ogee hem found most difficult to drag 
from their dbecuriiy. To me it has proved hard to 
eompiyy at frienddup oMiged me to do, with the 
regueet M. Merterme also made, and let you 
know if I tode any exeejdion to your doctrine and 
had any scruple unsatisfied. Especially I fore- 
saw that, if I did nd agree with your arguments, 
I should merely dieplay my own lade of acute- 
nese or rather should merely manifed radmees, 
if I doxedto utter my dissentintheemoitestrnat- 
ter, and appear to oppose you. Neverthdese I 
have yielded to my friend, thinking besides ^at 
you would approve of hie plan rather than of 
mine; since indeed your candour will easily ik 
you see that my intention is soldy to display to 
youwithovddisguiaethereasons I have for doubt- 
ing. I testify tlwt this wiU be amply confirmed if 
you hose patience to seruUnm tttem thoroughly; 
foraetoanyinfltmeethey may ham in causing 
you the dightest sense of insecurity in your rea- 
dings, or in causing you to consume, in reply- 
ing, any time desUn^for more vabtade studies, 
I dedare mysdf not responsible for this. Nay, I 
cannot wUhout duxme-facednm eipow my d&ffi/- 
euUies.te your gate, sure as I am that there is 
none ef^m that has not of tm suggested itee^ to 
you in your refiectione, and which you hem net 
with full consdauemess Hemmed as of no ac- 
count, or ddsrmined to keep out if sight. Conse- 
guent^. Hough I bring forward e^iiaut hypoths- 
m, I bring Hem. forward merdy as hypeiheses, 
orviHsy.emhypoHesesHateffieetnet^bvHs 
themsdses if. udd/h you have vnd^taken ths 
pfoef,butHsmeHedandeogtncyifyourproef, 
f vmffeetsdly adenouihdgs ths existenee if Ab 


mighty OodandHeimmortalUyif our seuk;.my 
doubts concern merdy the saHdily of ths reason- 
ing by which you prove Hose matters, as weU as 
other things irwdved m the scheme tf.Mdar- 
physical science. 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION I 

Cf the Things Which if ay Be Brought 
the Sphere tf He Doubtful 
In the matter of He first Meditation, Here is 
reaUy little for me to linger aver; I agree wiH 
your plan if freeing your mind from every prej- 
udice. On one pointonlyl am net dear; that is, 
why you dmdd not hose preferred to ihdieede 
simply and unHfew words Hat what you preoi- 
oudy knew was uruxrbnn, in order subseguentty 
to choose what might be found to be true, rather 
than by regarding everything asftUae, not so much 
to dismiss an old prejudice, ae to Udee up wiH a 
new one. Thus, for example, it became necessary 
to feign Hat God was a deceiver, or some evil 
spirit that modes us, in order to convince your- 
sdf; whereas it would have seemed to be euffideOt 
toasirHetludtotheobseurily of He human mind 
and the weakness of Us nature abme. FurHer, 
you feign that you are dreaming in order to cad 
doubt on everything, and consider that everything 
Hat happens is done to make sport tf us. Bat 
win that compel you to bdieve that you are net 
awake and to deem uneeiiain and false He evedts 
Hat occur b^ore your eyest Say what you uflt, 
VO one wiU be eonvinced Hitt you hem conhineed 
yoursdf that none cf the Hings you have lecttned 
are true, and that your eeneee, or a drmm, or 
God, or an evil spirit have imposed on yott,’ 
WoMUnothimbeenbetterandmoreeoHetmmit: 
wUh philosophic candour and the 
trvih to date He actual facta in a draiffitfiJumrSi 
and smjH manner, rather than to incur He poor 

eible dfecHon if having reeourve to on artifieOt 
tf oagtmemfor verbal trickery and aeekuig sod- 
sietiif Yd, einee you have been pleaaei to tvAtt 
this way, I shall make no further erilidsinonik' 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION D! ■ 
Of the Nature tf the Human Mind; and Thai it 


mHui'adideo of Dewaitts in tibft 


m 


is More EaeUy Known HantheBody 
1. When it comes to ths seeoadMsdHitiott,!' 

tee Hat you still persid in keevino up tMAum . 



m OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES 


€f prelence, and ped ihai you recognize at least 
ikat you exist; which (hue establi^m ike con- 
dtudon that tUs proposition:— I am, I exist, is 
true each time that you pronounce it, or that 
you mentally conceive it.^ But I don*t see that 
you needed all this mechanism, when you had 
other grounds for being sure, and it was true, that 
you esdsted. You might have inferred that from 
any other activity, since our natural light ivr 
forms us that whatever acts also exists. 

You add that this does not yet let you know 
dearly enough what you are.‘ But this is adr 
milted, and in quite a serious spirit; we grant it 
quite willingly: to know this requires toil and 
exertion. But surely this knowl^e might have 
been sought for without aU the circumlocution and 
all those suppositions. 

You next wish to contemplate yourself as what 
you have believed yourseLP to be, in such a way 
that, when every doubtful element is with- 
drawn, nothing may be left beyond what is 
absolutely certain and indubitable.* But you 
w/ill do this with the approval of everyone. You 
tackle the matter; and believing that you are a 
man, you ask, what is man? Purposely dismiss- 
ing the common definition you select those charac- 
teristics which at the first glance presented 
themselves to you, e.g. that you had a face, 
hands, and other members which you desig- 
nated by the name body; and likewise that you 
were nourished, that you walked, that you felt, 
that you thou^t, features which you referred 
to the soul.* So far, so good, only what becomes 
of the distinction you draw between the soul and 
^ bodyf You say that you did not then per- 
ceive what the soul was, but hna^ed merely 
t^t it was like a wind, a flame, or an ether, 
whidh was spread throughout your grosser 
parts.* That is worth noting. But body you did 
not doubt to have a nature identical with 
whatever can be defined by figure, or can be 
confined in a certain place, can fill a space from 
w^ch it can exclude every other body, can be 
peremved by touch, sight, hearing, smell or 
taste, and can be moved in many ways.* But 
Him things you can even at present attribute to 
bodies, provided you do not attribute all qf them 
to every corporeal thing; inasmuch as wind is a 
body, and yet is not perceived by sight. And you 
cannot exclude the other attributes which you 
mention next in order, for wind, fire, also move 



many things. Moreover, what you sutgoin, viz. 
thoA you denied to body the power qf moving itself, 
cannot, so far ae it appears, be successfuUy 
maintained; for this implies that every body 
must by its own nature be without motion, and 
that all its motions must proceed from an incor- 
poreal principle; and it must be thought that nei- 
ther can water flow nor an animal move, unless 
through the agency of some incorporeal mover, 

2. Next you investigate wheth^, the existence 
of a deceiving agent being up to this point sup- 
posed, you can affirm that any of the things 
which you judged to belong to the nature of 
body exist inypu. You say that after the ifaost 
careful scrutiny nothing of such a sort can be 
found in you.^ Already at this point you Wnr 
sider yourself not as a complete human 
but as that inner and more hidden part, sucAas 
you deemed the soul to be. Wherefore I ask th^, 
0 soul, or whatever the name be by which ytgji 
choose to be addressed, have you by this time cor- 
rected that notion in virtue of which you previous- 
ly imagined that you were something similar to 
wind, or a like substance, diffused throughout the 
members of the bodyf You certainly have not. 
Why then, cannot you be a wind, or rather a very 
subtle spirit, which, by means of the heat of the 
heart, is distilled from the purest of the blood or 
from some other source; or may there not be some 
other cause by which you are evoked and pre- 
served; and may you not, being diffused through- 
out the members, attribute life to them, and see 
with the eye, hear with the ear, think by means of 
the brain and discharge the other functions which 
by common consent are ascribed to you? If that 
be so, why may you not have the same figure as 
the whole of this body has, just as the air takes the 
shape of the vessel which contains itf Why may 
you not believe that you are bounded too by the 
same circumambient medium as surrounds the 
body, or by the bodily epidermist May you not 
occupy space, or those parts of space which the 
solid body or its parts do not completely fiUf In 
truth, the solid body possesses pores through 
which you yourself may be diffused, in such a 
way that, where the parts of which you consist are 
found none qf its parts exist; just as in a mixture 
qf wine and water, where the particles oftke for- 
mer are, the parts qf the second are not found, 
howsoever much sight be unable to distinguish be- 
tween the two. Why wiU it be impossible for you 
to exclude another body from the same space as 
you occupy, when the parts composing ihe sdid 
body are incapable of existing in the same tiny 
portions of space in which you arefoundf Why 
»Cf. pp. 7d«79. 



FIFTH OBJECTIONS m 


cannot uou participate in many matUmsf For 
when you assign many motions to the members 
themselveSf how can you move them unless you 
yourself are moved? Certainly you must not he 
unmoved if you are to cause movement^ where ex^ 
ertion is called for; nor can you rest immoveable 
when the body itself is moved. If this be so, why 
do you say that none of those things exist in 
you which are relative to the nature of the 
body? 

3. You proceed to say that, of the things 
ascribed to soul, neither nourishment nor walk- 
ing belong to you.^ But, in the first place, a 
thing may be a body and yet not be nourished. 
Secondly, if you are such a body as we have de- 
scribed breath to be, why, if your more solid mewr 
bets are nourished by more solid substance, may 
you — a more rarefied one — not be also, nourished 
by a rarer substance? Further, are you not young 
and vigorous when that body, of which these are 
the parts, is in the vigour e/ youth? And when it is 
weak, are you not yourself weak? In the matter of 
moving, when it is owing to you that your mem- 
bers move and never pass into any position ex- 
cept you move and transport them thilher, how 
can that be possible withoui movement on your 
part? But, you say, if now I do not possess a 
body, these are nothing but figments.^ Bui 
whether you are making game of us or playing 
with yourself, there is no reason for our delaying 
here. If, however, you are speaking seriously, 
you must prove that you neither have any body 
which you inform, nor are of such a nature as to 
be nourished and to move along with it. 

You proceed, saying that you are without 
sensation.^ Bvl yourself assuredly are such as to 
see colour, hear sounds, etc. This, you say, can- 
not occur apart from the body. I grant you 
that; hul, in the first place, a body is present to 
you and you yourself reside within the eye, which 
certainly does not see withovt you; and secondly 
you may be a rarefied body operating by means of 
the sensoorgans. You say 1 have thou^t I per- 
ceived many things during sleep that subse- 
quently I recogni^ as not having been ex- 
pmenced at all. But though you go wrong if, 
withoui using the eye, you seemed to have experi- 
ences which do not occur without the eye coming 
into play, nevertheless so to err is not your uni- 
versal experience, nor have you not employed 
your eye, by which you perceive and by which you 
take in the images, which now you can use withr 
out employing the eye. 

At length you come to the conclusion that 
thought bdongs to you. True, that is not to be 

‘Med. XI, pp. 78-79. 


denied^ hut you sHU have to prove thatihepower 
of thinking is so much superior to (he nedure of 
body, that neither breath nor any other mobile 
pure, and rarefied body, can by any means be so 
adapted as to he capable of exercising thought. 
You wiU have to prove at the same time‘dAat the 
souls of the brutes are incorporeal inasmuch as 
they think, or, over and above the functioning of 
the external senses, are aware of something inter- 
nal, not only while awake, but when dreaming. 
Again, you must prove that this solid body con- 
tributes absolutely nothing to your thinking 
{though you have never existed without it nor 
have ever hitherto had any thought in isolation 
from it), and that your thinking is hence inde- 
pendent of it; so that you can neither be impeded 
nor disturb^ by the foul and dense vapours or 
fumes, which sometimes so afflict the brain. 

4. Your conclusion is: I am, to speak accu- 
rately, a Thmg which thinks, that is to say, a 
mind or a soul, or an understanding, or a rea- 
son.* Here I confess that I have been suffering 
from a deception. For I believed that I was ad- 
dressing the human soul, or that internal prm- 
ciple, by which a man lives, feels, moves from 
place to place and understands, and after all I 
was only speaking to a mind, which has divested 
itsdf not only of the body but of the soul itself. 
Have you, my worthy sir, in attaining to this re- 
sult, followed the example of those ancients, who, 
though they thought that the soul was diffused 
throughout the whole body, believed that its prin- 
cipal part — the dominating part — was heated in 
a determinate region of the body, e.g. in the brain, 
or in the heart? Not that they fudged that the soul 
was not also to be found there, but that they be- 
lieved that the mind was, as it were, added to the 
soul existing there, was linked to it, and along 
with it informed that region. I ought really to 
have remembered that from the discumon in 
your Discourse on Method. There you appeared 
to decide that aU those offices, ascribed bo^ to the 
vegetative and to the sensitive soul, do not depend 
on the rational soul and can be exercised wtihout 
it before it is introduced into the body, as does 
happen in the case of the brutes, in whom your 
contention is, that no reason is found. I do not 
know how I managed to forget this, except for tits 
reason that I remained in doubt as to whether 
that principle by means of which we and the 
brutes alike exercise the vegetative function and 
feel, was not according to your nomendature to 
be styled soul, soul being ^DCltuively turned Jot 
the human mind. Yet since it is that prme^ 
that is properly said to animate us, mind is ooh 
>Cf . pp. 78-79. 
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IRoU* «v flttar AiWiiM iff «n«ib« W 
miiv»indMda»$ertAnd,tine»ihi$i»to,etiMA 
iWBiSiod,esttilaUbe,takmpncuely, a-Ttiog 

YMfldd that it U thouj^t alone whieh eajor 
1^ from you. Truly it ta impaa- 

' thia of you, if you are priimaily 
Hvad alone and refuse to dUow that your aulh 
aki^ean be disUnguiahedfrom the aubatance of 
^■jaaul except in thought; though here 1 pause 
and whether, when you aay that thought 
esimiot be separated from you, you mean ^lat 
t^ou, aa long aa you exist, think to an indefinite 
e$d/^. This i$ indeed in conformity with the pro^ 
nouncement of tfum celebrated philoaophera who, 
morder to prove your immortality, assumed that 
you were in perpetual motion, or, aal interpret 
it, thought continuously. Bui thia will not gain 
adhesion of those who cannot comprehend how 
youWn think during a lethargic sleep, or while 
in ths womb. Besides, I have a difficulty here aa 
tauAether you think that you have been infused 
intoihe body or one of Us parts during the uterine 
stage ef existence or at birth. But I should he loth 
to be troublesome with my enquiries, or to reflect 
uAether you remember what your thoughts were 
when in the womb, or in the days, months, and 
years succeeding your birth; or, if you replied 
^u^ you had forgotten, to ask why this was so. 
Tell suggest that you should remember how 6b- 
more, how meagre, how nearly nonexistent your 
Biougkt muU have been during those periods of 
l^e. 

Proceeding, you maintain that you are not 
the eomplex of members which we call the hu- 
dsm body.^ But that must be eqimitted because 
Ifien are considering yourself solely as a thing 
Wfiich thinks, as a peri of the concrete human 
distinct from this exterior and more solid 
IMMl am not,’' you say, subtle air die* 
tijbated through these members, I am not a 
e a vapour, nor a breath, nor any* 
whidi I can construct in imagination. 
| Iinve assumed that ali these were noth* 
and let that supposition be undiai^ged.” 
1$ut^sMhere,0 Mind, and let those suppositions, 
mr0wr Aim fictions, take thsmsetm offi. You 
am not air or wythiog of sudi a na- 
if the UOal sad be som^ing of the 
tmif wherefore may not you who are thought to 
!fwihsn6ldesipartofthseoul,bedeemediohe, as 
'§^-Xfete, the flower, or the subUeat, purest, and 
pari of it. You aay “perhaps those 
Ofji^.i3oiDgie whkli 1 supposed were non-exist- 
tfamgs and are not different inm 


tlmself whkli I loumTl dosotfai^ 
tills, 1 shall not dilute afco^ it now.^ Butif 
you do not know, if you do not diapatA &s \r^ 
ter, why do you aaaums Aat you are none^&oae 
thingaf “I know,” you say,/iihat I exi^f hi^ 
the knowledge of my existence taken in its 
else significance cannot depend on that 
I do not Imow.” Granted, but remember that you 
hem not proved that you are not air, or a vapour , 
or many other thinga. 

5. In aeguenoe to thia you deacribe that which 
you call the imagination. You aay that to im* 
a^e is nothing else than to contemplate tiie 
figure or image of a corporeal thing, ohmf^y 
for the purposb 4f inferring that you are awore c/ 
your own nature by means of aoms other ap^dea 
of thought than vnagiruMon. But, though it ia 
permiasibU for you to define imaginalion tnW 
cordance your own opinions, I ask you w\y, 
if you are corporeal (the contradictory of whuh 
you have not proved), you cannot contemjdate 
yourself in the guise of some corporeal figure or 
imagef And I ask you, when you so regard your- 
9elf, if you are conscious of or observe anything 
other than a pure, transparent, and rarefied sub- 
stance like wind, which pervades the whole body 
or at least the brain or a part of it, animating 
you, and discharging your vital functions through 
the body. “I know,” you say, ‘*that nothing at 
all that 1 can understand by means of the im- 
agination belongs to this Imowledge which 1 
have of myself.” But you do not state how yoa 
know this; and since a short time ago you had de- 
cided that you did not know whether or not these 
things belonged to you, I ask you whence you now 
derive your condusionf 

6. Your next point is: that it is necessary to 
recall the mind from these modes of thought 
with the utmost diligence, in ord^ that it may 
be able to know its own nature with perfect 
distinctness.’ Very sound advice; but, after hav- 
ing thus with the utmost diligence recaUed yautr-^ 
self, report, I pray you, how distinctly you ham 
perceived your own nat^e. For aU thad you re- 
cord is that you are a Thing which thinks,, a 
truth we all previously believed; hut you do:not 
reveal to us what the nature of this operatm Adh 
Stamm is, how it coheres, and how it adapts ^dself 
for diacharging suck various functions in 0^ 
various wasta,emdfnmvy other, swAt^^ 
whieh we have hiAerto been us 

You allege that intdSe^ can pero^ 
which imagination is incapable oi SBO&aeSiig 
(the imagination which you identify with Ae 
“common seiMs”). But^ my worthy Mind^ asm 
•C3f.p.7». 
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oiul Mt a Amjjdfe Jdcultv by means ^ 

wMeh^ are amaciouB cf eper$^kbtg Ufhaisaeffer 
UM Whm I behelU the mm wUhopmtyeSf ten* 
eabium most manifesUy occurs. When, ^e&- 
querAy, I beffiink mys^ of the sun, keeping my 
eyes dosed, internal cogniUtm manifesdy occurs, 
Bui hoWfinfine, shall I be able to discern thol I 
perceipe the sun with the common sense, erfacul* 
ty of imaginat^ and not really vnth the mind, 
or understanding, and so at pleasure apprehend 
the sun, now by the activity of the understanding, 
which is other than the imagination, now by do 
act of the imagination which is different from 
that of the understcmdingt True, if it were pos- 
sible for an understanding to exist after cerebral 
trouble had set in, and injury to the imagination, 
an understanding which discharged all its pecul- 
iar and incommunicable functions, then under^ 
standingcovld be said iobeas easily dMnguishr 
able from imagination as imagination from ex- 
ternal sense. But since the reverse of this is true, 
we have certainly no ready moans of setting up 
this distinction. 

When it is said, as you will have it, that im- 
agination occurs when we contemplate the im- 
age of a corporeal object, you see that, since 
there is no other way of contemplating corporeal 
things, bodies must be apprehended by the im- 
agination alone, or, at hast that no other faculty 
vf knowing can be disoemed. 

You mention that you still cannot prevent 
yourself thinking that corporeal things, the 
images of which u*e framed by thought, which 
are made known by the activity of the senses, 
are more distinctly known than that obscure 
and unknown part of you which does not come 
under the imagination: so that it seems strange 
to you tiiat you should know and understa^ 
more distinctly things the existence of which is 
dubious and which seem foreign to you.^ To 
begin wi^ that is an excellent saying ‘*that 
uiiknown part of you/’ For in (ruth you do 
not know what it is nor what is its nature; 
nor hence can you come to know (hat it is of 
a sort as to be incapMe of entering the 
imagination, Fitniher, aU mr kn 
find its source in the senses; and cidough you 
deny BM ndbatevnr is in the undeitiwdin^ 
must haye eadsted previously in the sense, my 
^^onientim sems (o be none the less true, sinoe 
unless knowledge enters by a sort of invasion 
Aonei:rA a shoks, as it wm^ it must yet be 
^^fboiredsAc^ perfected byanedogy^ bycomposi- 
lims, by dwioimrby amplification, by gHknor 


dmcesuMB^Umumoceseoryforecou^ 
Uishynomeomsibromge(hA1hcneB^^ 
cfihemselvee rush in a^ excite the senee make a 
more lively impression on the mind (han ttwd 
made by objects which the mind itself constructs 
out of the material that chances to meet its senses 
and which it grasps, being receptive in so far only 
as itU given the opportunity of so acting, Abo 
you indeed caU material things doubtful; but ^ 
you cared to confess the truth, you wotdd ac- 
knowledge thatyou are not less certainaf (keexiet- 
ence of the body which you inhabit, and cf all the 
things that surround you, than of your own ex- 
istence, And if you manifest yourself to yoursBf 
by that operation alone which is ceUbd though 
how does that compare with the manifestations of 
things of this sortt They indeed are made mani- 
fest not only by various operations, but also ^ 
many other highly convincing circumstances, by 
their magnitude, figure, solidity, colour, savour, 
etc,, so that, though they are external to you, it is 
by no means strange that you should know and 
comprehend them more distinctly than youfsetf. 
But you ask how it is possible to understand 
something foreign to you better than yourself, 1 
reply that the case of the eye, which sees dher 
things but does nof see itself, illustrates how this 
is possibh, 

7, ^^But,” you ask, *Vhat then am I? A 
thing which thinks. What is a thing whi^ 
thinks? It is a thing which doubts, unde^v 
stands, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, whudi 
also imagines and feels.” You mention many 
Brings here which in themselves cause me no 
cuUy, This alone makes me pause, your saying 
that you are a thing which feels. It is indeed 
strange, for you had previously maintained Ovs 
opposite; or perchance did you mean that inaddi- 
tion to yourself there is a corporeal faculty resid- 
ing in the eye, in the ear, and in the other organs, 
which receiving the semblance cf things, gives ties 
to the act of sensation in a way that aOows you 
thereupon to complete U, and brings U io peul$ 
that you are really the very self which sees, keeaX 
and perceives other things? It is far this reOsofii 
in my opinion, that you make sensationaswiAMa 
imagination a species of thought. So be &; 6eM 
look to U, neverthdess, that that senmbim tMk 
exists in the brutes, since His not dissimSlmJtik 
yo%a‘senscdion,benoteapabhcfearni^ 
of(h(night(dso,andiluUthusilwbridw 
may have a mind not dUsmUar to your OUSi* * 

Fou wiU say, I, hdd^g tbs citadel fai Hm 
brain, receive whatsoever is sent me b$r 

*Tr, 
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(ttimnal)* spirits permeate tiie nerves, 
and tiims the act of sense which is said to be 
effected by the whole body is transacted in my 
presence* Good; but in the brvtee there are 
n^rvee, (animal) spirits, a brain, and a conscious 
princifie residing therein, which in a similar 
manner receives the messages sent by ike animal 
spirits and accomplishes the act of sensation. 
You wiU say that that principle in the brain of 
brutes is nothing other than the Fancy or fac- 
ulty of imagination. But kindly show that the 
principle in the human brain is other than the 
Fancy or imaginative faculty. I asked you a lUUe 
while bach for a criterion by means of which you 
could prove that it teas different, a criterion 
which, in my opinion, you are not likely to offer 
me. True, you assert that the operations of the 
human principle far surpass those which are to 
be obtained in brutes. But, in the same way as 
' man may be the most outstanding of aU the ani- 
mals, yet without being detached from his place 
in the number of the animals, so, though you are 
for the above reasons proved to be the most excel- 
lent of imaginative faculties or Fancies, you do 
not lose your place in the ranks of such faculties. 
For even that self which you specially style the 
mind, ikaugh it may very weU imply a higher na- 
ture, cannot be anything of a diverse type. In- 
deed, in order to prove that you are of a diverse 
(i.e. as you contend of an incorporeal) nature, 
you ought to display some operation in a way 
different from that in which the brutes act, and to 
carry this on, if not without the brain, at least in 
independence of it; but this is not complied with. 
(Indeed the reverse happens),^ if, as a matter of 
fa/dt, you are troubled when the brain is troubled, 
are overwhelmed when it is overcome, and if you 
yourself are unable to retain any trace of the sem- 
blances of things which it has lost. You say that 
m the brutes ever 3 rthing takes place through a 
bliiid impulsion of the (animal) spirits and the 
ottier organs, just in the same way as motion is 
achieved in a clock or any other machine. But 
however true this be in the case of the other funo- 
tions, like nutrition, the pulsation of the arteries, 
and so forth, which very functions take place in 
man in precisely the seem. way mb in brutes, can 
it be said that either the operations of sense, or 
whed are called the emotions of the eoul are effect- 
ed in brutes by means of a blind impulse, and 
not in our ease alsof A morsel of food discharges 
u osmbkmce of itself into the eye of the dog, and 
1^ being transferred to the brain, attaches itself 
J^J^mui,mitwere, by means of hooks; and the 
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soul itself thenc^orth and the wheie body, which 
coheres with it, is haled to that food, as it were, by 
chains of the most delicate contriving. The stone 
also which someone picks up threateningly sends 
forth a sernblance of itself, which, acting like a 
lever, gives a propulsion to the soul and reverses 
the course of the body and compels it to take 
flight. Bui does not the very same thing happen in 
manf Perhaps you know of some other way in 
which this can take place; if so, I should be much 
indebted if you would explain it to me. 

You say (the soul)”* am free and there is 
a power within me by means of which I can 
turn a man eqp.lly from fleeing and from go- 
ing forward?’^ Buf ike imaginative primiple 
does as much in a brute; a dog may for th^ime 
disregard blows and threats and rush at the\ood 
il sees (and man often does much the same thim.f) . 
You say that the dog barks by mere impuMon 
and not owing to resolve, as in the case of n^n 
speaking. Bui in the case of man there are causes 
at work too, and hence we might deem that his 
speaking was due to impulsion; for that also 
which we attribule to choice is due to the stronger 
impulse, and the hrvle also exercises his own 
choice when one impulse is greater than the 
others. I have indeed witnessed a dog attuning Us 
barks to the sound of a trumpet in such a way as 
to imitate aU the changes in its notes, sharp or 
flat, slow and quick, however much more fre- 
qu^ and prolonged the sounds were made, cor 
pridously and suddenly. You say brutes lack 
reason. Bui while doubtless they' are without 
human reason, they do have a reason of their own. 
Hence evidently they cannot be called irrational 
except in comparison with us, or relativdy to our 
species of reason, since in any case hbyos or 
ralio seems to be as general in its significance, 
and can be as easily ascribed to (hem, as the term 
cognitive faculty or inletiUd sense. You say that 
they do not reason to conclusions. Bui though 
they do not reason so perfectly and about so many 
things as man, they still do reason; and the differ- 
ence seems to be merely jme of more or less. You 
say that they do not speak. Bui though they do 
not utter human expressions (as is nalwral seeing 
they are not man) yetthey emit their own peculiar 
cries, and employ them just as ws do our vocal 
sounds. You say that a man in delirium can 
weave together a number of cries in order to sig- 
nify something; while the cleverest of the animah 
cannot do so. Bui consider whether U is fair cf 
youtodemand humansoundsin the brute, and not 
to attend to its own proper cries. But this discus- 
sion wouU take Um muck tinw if pisrsuedftfft^ 

•Tr. 
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8* iV'ea42roua(2tffieetlieiiistAnoeof^ 
wax, md concerning it you ham much to my^ in 
order to show that what are called the accidents 
of the wax are one thing, the wax itself or the 
substance of the wax another, and that we re* 
quire only the mind or understanding, but not 
s^ose or imagination in order to perceive dis- 
tinctly the wax itself, and its substance.^ But 
firsUy that itself is what everyone commonly al- 
lows, namely, that the concept of wax or of its 
substance can be abstracted from the concept of 
its accidents. But is it the case that this secures a 
distinct perception of the substance or nature of 
the waxf We indeed conceive that besides the col- 
our, the figure, the capacity for being liquefied, 
etc., there is something which is the subject of the 
acddents and the observed changes of the wax; 
but as to what that is or what is its nature, we are 
ignorant. Nay, it always eludes our apprehen- 
sion and it is only by conjecture that we think 
that there must be some substratum. Hence I 
marvel how you can maintain that, after you 
have finished stripping off those forms, as it were 
the vestures, of the wax, you perceive perfectly 
and very clearly what the wax is. For you do in 
deed perceive that the wax or its substance is 
something over and above such forms; but what 
that is you do not perceive, unless you are deceiv- 
ing us. It is not revealed to you, as a man can be 
revealed to sight whose clothing and hat alone we 
have previously beheld, if we strip him of these in 
order to discover who and what he is. Further, 
when you think you perceive that in some way or 
other, how, I pray, do you perceive itf Is it not as 
something continuous and extended? For you do 
not conceive it as a point, though it is of such a 
nature as to be now more widely, now less extend- 
ed. And since extension of this kind is not inr 
finite, but has a limit, do you not conceive it as in 
some way possessing figure? Further, when you 
seem as it were to see it, do you not attach some 
colour to it, albeit confused? You certainly take 
it to be something more of a bodily nature, and so 
equally more visible than the mere void. Whence 
even the activity of your understanding is im- 
agination of a kind. TeU us in good faith whether 
you maintain that you conceive it apart from 
any extension, figure and colour? If so, then what 
is it? 

What you have to say about seeing men, or 
perceiving them by the mind, men, however, 
whose hats and cloaks we alone behold* does 
not prove that the mind is anything more than a 
faculty ^ imagination which is capable of pass- 
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ing judgment. For Mainly the dog, ^ uduch 
you do not admit the presence of a mind simSar 
to yours, judges in a similar manner, when U 
sees, not its master, but his hat or clothes [(md yet 
recognises him\. Nay more. Although his maskr 
stand or sit, lie doum, recline, draw himself to- 
gether or stretch himself out, it yet recognises him 
always as its master, who can exist under aU 
these forms, though nevertheless he does not \pro- 
serve the same proportions and] exist under one 
form rather than another, as wax does. And VEhsn 
it chases the hare that runs from it, do you not be- 
lieve it thinks that it is throughout the same hare 
which it sees both intact and dead, and subse- 
quently skinned and chopped into pieces? Your 
next point, that the perception of colour, hard- 
ness, and BO forth, is not an act of vision or of 
touch, but only an intuition of the mind, may 
be granted, as long as mind is not taken to be 
something different from the imaginative faculty 
itself. But when you add, that that act Of intui- 
tion may be imperfect and confused, or perfect 
and distinct in proportion as we attend more 
or less closely to the elements of which the wax 
is composed; this certainly shows, not that the 
mental intuition of this we know not what over 
and above aU the forms of the wax, is a clear and 
distinct knowledge of the wax, but that it is a sur- 
vey effected by the senses, of all, so far as that is 
possible, the accidents and mutations which the 
wax can sustain. From these we shall assuredly 
be able to conceive and explain what U is u^ 
mean by the term wax; but we shall not be able 
either to conceive by itself or explain to others 
that naked, or rather that inscrutable substance. 

9. You next add: But what should 1 say of 
this mind, that is of myself, for up to this point 
I do not admit in myself anything but mind? 
What then am 1 who seem to perceive this wax 
BO distinctly, do 1 not know myself not only 
with much more truth, and certainty, but also 
with much more distinctness and dearness? 
For, if 1 judged that the wax is or exists from 
the fact that I see it, how much more dearly 
does it follow that 1 exist? For it may be tihat 
what I see is not reaUy wax. It may also hajH 
pen that I do not even possess eyes with whim 
to see an 3 rthing. But it cannot be that whm 1 
see, or (for 1 do not now take accoimt of ^ 
distinction), when 1 think I see, that I mysi^ 
who thmk am nought. So if 1 judge wax 
exists from the fact that I touch it, Hm same 
thing will follow, to wit, tiiat I and so iff I 
judge from the fact that I imagine it, mi!0x 
any other cause, the same result w^ f<d^^ 
^t what 1 have herermiarked of waxi^ 



is M ar» extenuil 

Jki ine.! Tkete m ifow &im words; and I hero 
ytpMthmin(Mdertoktyouseet^ 

1 ^i: ^ i« . . * 

, . ^ OT«w* irvw i*»o»»7M/Hry pvrvewB man you 

Mw^ jtom ihefa^ that you di^ncUy see and are 
tttotri iif (he existence of uHuc ar^ 

yet do not prove that you for this reason 

know what or of what nature you are, either dis^ 
or indistinctly. Yet to do so had been 
h : '^dBfih yow^ of your existence there is no 

. datM, h^otiee tneanwhile, though I do not msan 
^0^ on the point, that neith^ have I previous^ 
fyrais^ffte objection that, since you do not admit 
(he existence in you of anything beyond mind 
; oirnw, and therefore nde out eyes, hands and Uie 
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, ’aecident»,vMiAyou^,toiM!h,ac.;ywurtcm- 

iy canrud see them Toithout using your eyes, Untch 
employing the hands (or, to adopt 
t mode expression, think that you see and 
tauek them). 

' You proceed: If the pereejidon of wax has 
ikamBd to me clearer and more distinct not 
after the sight and touch, but also after 
fimgr othw causes have rendered it quite man- 
, to me, with how much more distinctness 
Wiqat it be said that I now know myself, since 
rek^^ which contribute to the knowl- 
; wax, orlK) any other body whatever, 

: better proof of the nature of my mind?* 

' as your conclusions about wax prove 
w^ ^ie perc^gtion cf the exigence of mind, and 
feveat its nature, so will all other examjdes 
r proOs mining more. But, if you wish to 
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cannot in myesHmiation be cemjdied uritk. iWs ' 


mAdance UHix and other things, the 
tftiaifm you can arrive at will be that just as we 
Jtoneeivethatsubstancei^ 

Mlinoton somewhat, so vx must also concern cf 
r jS^inML H enee you may wdl repeat that phrase 
^'■^‘ tf'psSanhrdhat obscure and unknown part of 

' XML 

Fintf conchfsion is: And finally, behold I 


exited and that its existence was b^ier knowk 
than Aat of thsbody, when really no one disputed 
its ^cistence; roAer you doubtless vnehedto mohs 
its nature better known than that of the bod^ uni 
^ is what you, however, have not achieved. 
Truly, O Mind, you have recounted of corporeal 

^fioturethewry things, the list of which we kn^ 
m. extensionf. figure, occupation of space] etc. 
But what about yoursdft You are not am 


complex, not air, not vnnd, not a fire, or 
many other Aings. To grant you these re 
(though some cf them you yourself refuted), 
are not however what we expected. They are f 
sooth negatives and v>e tvant to know, not whtd 
you are not, but what you ready are. Hence, you 
refer us to your main conclusion, viz. that you 
are a Thing which thinks, i.e. doubts, affirms, 
etc. Bid first, to say that you are a Thing is to 
say nothing which is known. For “thing** is a 
general term, uridijferentuited and tnigue and not 
applying to you more than to anything else in thg 
entire rwrld, to anything which is not uthM 
fumrcxistent. You are a Thing? That is to say, 
you are not nothing; or, what is precisely the 
mme, you are something. But a stone is not noth- 
ing, ie. is scathing; and so is a fly, and soon 
Tvith everything else. Next, in saying that you are 
a Thinking being, though you do assign a predi- 
cate known to its, yet it was not previously un* 
known and was not the object of your engviry. 




- .jpobA'l defidred. For, since it is now manifest 
' itself and bodies are not, prop- 

; g^ *|>e aking, known by the senses or by tibe 
but by theunderstand- 
K g* fliaoe th^ are not known owing 

^ are seen and touched, I 

f v^PPy feaijy that there is nothing wfaidb is eaniMr 
know than my mind. Sc you have it; 

MS Aoio you deduce or are dearly 
alsf con fe known ef your 


that which we eeek (o discover is that inner eidh 
stance belonging to you, the property ofwkiek t$ 
to think. Wher^ore, your condimon dmM cor^ 
respond with your guest, and Act is to disoovsdf 
not that you ors a Thinking thing, but of whdt 
nature you, the Aing which thinks, are.- Is it net 
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when a knowledge cf trine euperior to thg vvi^ 
is sought for: wine is d thing which is ligind,'^i^' 
f/rapet, it vAite «r rtdi it 
mdttifiit Rather 

c(H)er and to dedare hew that inlernal eubeUmai, 
maamdaneeiemeriiatyouham^teervedi^ 
fabrieatioa, hat been e&mpotmded out ef 
tm cfepmte, humour, tarter auia^ereimam, 
*» •amoeaedh^tartbadarfOBirt^ 

Hon. Honee,tuiubriif, ehuthhnouledgoefiihihr 
e^ euperiar to the oulgtr, Le. to uhfd.pdmSIp- 
vioudhf poeeeeted, w eettod fer, van «ir 
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Mlkot ^ to warutifim yourodf^ aa 
it weae^ by a chemical method of procedwre in 
order to be Me to remol and (iemofufrote to ue 
your intemdt eubstance. If you accomplieh ihie, 
we ehM certainly ouredves discover by itwedC- 
goHon whether you are better known than the 
body itself^ of which imaJUmy^ chemistry and 
mmy other sdenees, many senses and numbers 
of sxpefiments qf all kinds tell us so much. 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION in 

Of Ood: That He Exists 

1. In your Third Meditation^ from the fact 
that your dear and distinct krundedge of the 
proposition^ I am a thing which thinks, was 
recognised by you to be the cause of your certainty 
of its truth, you infer that you are able to set up 
^is general Rule: that all things which I per* 
oeive very clearly and vary distinctiiy are true.^ 
But though amid the chscuriiy that surrounds us, 
there may very weU be no belter Rule obtainable, 
yet when we see that many minds of the first rank, 
which seem to have perceived many things so 
clearly and distinctly, have judged that the truth 
of things is hidden either in God or in a well, may 
it not be open to us to suspect that the Rule is per' 
haps failacioust And really, since you are net 
ignorant of the argument of the Sceptics, teU me 
what else can we infer to be true as being dearly 
and distinctly perceived, except that that which 
appears to anyone does appeart Thus it is true 
that the taste of a mdon appears tometobecf 
this precise ki^. But how shall I persuade my* 
sdf that ther^are U is true that such a savour ex* 
ists in the mdont When ae a boy and in enjoy- 
ment of good health, I thought otherwise, indeed, 
preceiving clearly and distinctly UuA the mdon 
had another taste. Likewise, I see that many men 
think otherwise also, as vM as many animals 
that are wdl equipped in respect of the sense 

taste and esre quite healthy. Does thmofwtr^ 
CfmflidwiOianothert (kisUral^ 
it is not because a thing is dearly and distincRy 
petoeimdthcditiscfitsdf true, but that thc^ 
is true whiehis dearly and disk^ 
be so, Pfo/dieaSy same account must be given 
qf Aaie thbiys that are relative to the mM, I 
could have sworn at other times that we cannot 
pcssfrmabessr to a greater quantiRiwii^^ 
P(msing througfii the etage 0 ^ (to a fixed 

guantSty),^ thid two Hues whiek continually ap* 
piivaA em vmothet cannet fail to most if pro* 
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duped to iti/bdly, I tmmod to mgssifto pemhm 
those thMs so doady and disHnetly that J ^ 
them for the truest md most irdutk^ 
ome: neverthdees arguments eubsequentty peh* 
sented themsslm which conmnoednw of the op^ 
site, seeming to make me perceive that more 
dearly and more dialincifly, ButwhenI nowagain 
consider the nalure of Mathemadeal assump* 
Hons I once mate waver. Whence U may indeed 
be said that U is true that I aeksundedge the truth 
of such and such proposiRons, in so far Os I 
assume or conceive that quantity, Knes and so 
forth are eonstiJtuted in thie way; but that Owy are 
far this reason of themselves (rue, cannot be safety 
advanced . But whotever may be the case in maihe* 
matical matters, 1 ask you, as regards the Mar 
matters which we are now invesHgating, what iri 
the reason that men’s opinions about them are eo 
many and eo various f Each person thinks that he 
dearly and disiincRy perceires that proposiHon 
which he defends. To prevent you from saying 
that many people either imitate or feign belief, I 
direct your aUention to those people who face 
even death far the sake of the opinions they hold, 
even though they see others facing it far sake 

of the opposite cause: surety, you do not bdievs 
that at that paint the cries they Utter are net au* 
Owntic, You yourself indeed experience this diffi* 
culty, because previously you admitted many 
things to be altogether certain and manifest, 
which you afterwards discoveied to be dubi^ 
ous.’ In this passage, however, you neilher refute 
nor confirm your Rule, but merdy snatch iu 
opportunity qf expatiati^ about the Ideatt bp 
which you may he deceived, in so for as Rvey 
represent something as being external tv you, 
which is, neverthdees, perhaps not external to 
you; and once more you treat qf a Ood who way 
deceive, and by whom you may be led into error 
respecting these propoeitians : — and tibMi 
are five/’ '’the square has not more than kw 
sides.”^ Evidently you thussitggestthsttOmpmf 
of the rule is to be expected, waiting msRl yaU 
have shown that a Ood exists who oasiind be A 
eeiver. Yet to throw out this umrniny hint, ym 
ought not so much to take pains to sMftsmkyk 
thie Buk,follounng which we eo readily 
the false far the true, as to propound a mdM 
which wQl direct us and show us idivA mm 
error and when nd, so often m we thisk 01^ 
dearly and disHnetly perceive mytking4 * * 

2, You next disdnyrd^ 
rnsaniheuyminmfarmtkryrmmik^ 

' as innate, advendticNiB Md In ffm* 
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does y&u pfd, your understanding of what 
a thing, what truth, what thought is; in the 
second, your hearing of a noise, seeing &e sun, 
feeling (the heat of)^ the fire; in the third, the 
Sirens and Hippogryphs you construct im- 
aginatively. You add also that perhaps these 
may be sdl adventitious or all innate or all 
made by yourself, inasmuch as you have not 
yet clearly grasp^ their origin. Further, lest 
meanwhile, before you have grasped this, some 
fallacy creep in, it is well to note that aU Ideas 
seem to be adventitioTAS, and proceed from things 
existing outside the mind and falling under some 
sense factdty. Thus the mind has a power (or 
rcdher is itseif the power) not only of perceiving 
the adventitious Ideas themselves or of perceiving 
those which things convey to it by means of the 
senses, I repeat, bare and distinct, and wholly 
such as it receives them within itself; but also of 
uniting, dividing, diminishing, enlarging, or- 
ranging, and of performing other operations of 
this description. 

Hence the third class of Ideas at least is not 
distinct from the second; for the Idea of a chi- 
maera is nothing else than the idea of the head of 
a lion, the beUy of a goat and the tail of a serpent, 
Old of which the mind forms a single Idea, though 
apart or singly they are adieniitioiis. So the Idea 
of a Giant or a man conceited as being like a 
mountain or the whole world, is merely adventi- 
tiovs. It is the idea of a man of the common stat- 
ure, amplified at pleasure by the mind, though 
present^ with greater confusedness in propor- 
tion as it is amplified in thought. So, too, the Idea 
of a Pyramid, of a city, or of anything eUe 
which one has not seen, is ma^ly the Idea of a 
Pyramid, city or arusther thing previously seen, 
somewhat altered inform and consequently mul- 
tiplied and arranged in some confused way. 

As for the forms which you say are innate, 
they certainly aeem to be non-existent, and any 
that are said to be of such character appear also 
to have an adventitious origin. You say, my na- 
ture is the source of my power of understand- 
ing what a thing is.‘ But I do not think that you 
mean to speak of the power of understanding it- 
self, which is not in doubt, and is not the subject 
of investigation here; but rather of the Idea of a 
Thing. Neither do you mean the Idea of any par- 
ticular Thing; for the Sun, this stone and all 
single things are Things, the Ideas of which you 
say are not innate. Hence you speak of the Idea 
taken universally and as practically 
with **entity*^ and extending as 
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tvidely as it. But I ask you, hew can this Idea be 
in the mind, without oQ single things being 
there also, t^ether with their genera, from which 
it abstracts and forms a conception which is 
proper to none of the particulars and yet agrees 
with them allf If the Idea of Thing is innate, the 
Idea of animal, of plant, stone, of all universdls 
will have to he innate also. There will be no need 
for us to give ourselves the labour of discriminat- 
ing from each other the many particulars, which 
enables us, after again making a number of dis- 
tinctions, to retain that alone which is common to 
all, or, what amounts to the same thing, frame the 
Idea of a genve.t,* 

You say also that it is your nature whic 
ables you to understand what truth is, or, 1 
interpret, gives you the Idea of truth. BtJ 
truth is merely the conformity of a ju 
with the thing about which the judgment is pas^d, 
truth is a certain relation, and hence not to^ 
distinguished from that very thing and that Idea 
as related to each other, or what is the same thing, 
from the very Idea of the thing; for the Idea repre- 
sents both itself and the thing in so far as it has 
such and such a character. Whence the Idea of 
Truth is merely the Idea of a thing in so far as U 
is conformable to that thing, or represente it as 
having the nature it possesses. The consequence is 
that if the Idea of the thing is not innate but ad- 
ventitious, the Idea of truth is also adventitious, 
and net innate. If this holds of each particular 
truth, it must also hold of truth universally, the 
notion of which, or Idea (as has already been 
maintained in the case of the idea of thing) is 
constructed out of particular notions or Ideas. 

You allege that it is to your nature you owe 
your comprehension of what thought is (I conr 
tinue to interpret aricernoretheldesLoi thought). 
But, just as the mind can, out of the Idea of one 
city, construct in imagmation the Idea of anr 
other, so can it, out of the Idea of one operation, 
say, seeing or tasting, construct the Idea of anr 
other, eg. of thought. Surely, there is a recognised 
analogy between the cognitive faculties, and each 
readily conduces to a knowledge of the other. 
Though there is no need for much expenditure of 
labour in connection with the Idea of thought; it 
should rather be reserved for that of mind, and to 
the same extent for that of the soul; for if that is 
acknowledged to be innate, there will be no harm 
in admitting that the Idea of thought is also in- 
note. Hence we must wait until you have proved 
your thesis in the case of the mind or tiie soul. 

3. You seem afterwards to make it doubtful 
not only whether any Ideas proceed from ex- 
temal things, but al^ whether there are any 
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external objects at all. And ycu seem thence to 
infer that although there exist in you the Ideas 
of things said to be extemaii those Ideas never* 
theless do not prove that the things exist, since 
they do not necessarily proceed fix>m them, 
but may be due to yourself or to some other 
cause, I know not what. It was for this reason I 
fancy j that you previously continued to say: That 
you had not previously perceived earth, sky, 
or stars, but the Ideas of earth, sky and stars, 
which might possibly be a source of delusion. 
Therefore f if you are not yet conduced of the ex- 
istence of mrih, sky, starSf and other objects, why, 
pray, do you walk about on the earth or alter the 
position of your body in order to behold the sunf 
Why do you approach the fire in order to feel its 
heait Why sit doun at a table to a meal, in order 
to satisfy your hunger? Why move your tongue in 
order to speak, or your hand in order to send this 
writing to ust Certainly the doubts you express 
may be asserted or subtly derived from our thought, 
hut they do not advance the mailer in hand, and 
since you are not really in doubt about the exist- 
ence of things external to you, let us act seriously 
and in good faith and talk about things just as 
they really are. But if, assuming the existence of 
external objects, you think that it has been proper'- 
ly proved that the Ideas we have of them cannot be 
derived from them themselves, you will have to dis’^ 
pose not only of the objections you yourself bring, 
but of additional difficulties which can be raised. 

Thus you do recognise that ideas appear ad- 
mittedly to proceed from objects, because we 
seem to be taught this lesson by nature and be- 
cause we are sensible that those ideas do not 
dei)end on us, or on our will,^ Bui, not to men- 
tion either these arguments or their solution, you 
ought also among other things to have brought up 
and solved the objection in which it is asked:-^ 
why one bom blind has no idea of colour or one 
born deaf of sound, if it is not because external 
things have not been able to convey from them- 
selves any semblance of themselves into the mind 
of the afflicted individual? For the inlets have 
bien closed since birth, and obstacles placed there 
for all time, which prevent anything from passing 
through them. 

Afterwards you press the example of the Sun, 
of which you have two ideas, one derived from 
the senses, viz. that in accordance with which 
the sun seems to be extremely small; while the 
other is derived from astronomical reasonings, 
and represents the sun to be of great size. That 
idea is true and more similar (to its object)’ 
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which is not drawn from the sonses, but is 
elicited from your innate notions, or achieved 
by some other means. But each of that pair of 
ideas of the Sun is true, similar to, and in con- 
formity with the Sun; only one is less, the other 
more so. In precisely the same way the two ideas 
we have of a man, the one proceeding from him at 
ten yards* distance, the other at a hundred or a 
thousand, are similar to him, true, and in con- 
formity with him. But Oie one has these qualities 
in a greater degree titan the others, in respect that 
the idea which we have when the man is near is ia 
a slight degree impaired, while that which pro* 
ceeds from a distance suffers to a greater extent, 

Alt this might be explained in a few words if U 
were permitted, or if you did not grasp it suffi* 
denUy yourself. 

Moreover, though it is by the mind alone that 
we are aware of that vast idea of the sun, the idea 
is not on that account elicited from any innate 
notion. Rather what occurs is, that in so far as 
experience proves and reason, supporting it, conr 
firms the belief that things at a distance appear 
smaller than when they are near, the idea which 
finds entrance by the channels of sense is merely 
amplified by the mind*s own power, and so much 
the more in proportion to what is known to be the 
sun* 8 distance from us and the precise number of 
semirdiameters of the earUt to which its diamel^ 
is equal. 

Do you wish to infer that no part of this idea is 
implanted in us by nature? Ask what it is in cm 
bom blind. You will find in the first place that in 
his mind it has neither colour nor hriUianoe; sec- 
ondly, that neither is U round, unless someone 
has told him that it is round and he himself has 
previously handled round bodies. Finally you 
will discover that it is not of such great wagni^ 
tude unless the blind person has either by reasonr 
ing or owing to the influence of authority ampli- 
hed his previously received notion. 

Yet — allow me to interpose this reflecHonr-^I 
ask you: have we ourselves, we who have seen the 
Sun so often, who have so many times beheld its 
apparent diameter, and have as frequently rea- 
soned as to its true diameter, have we, I soy^ anp 
other than the common image of the etinf U is 
true that by reason we infer that the sun exceeds 
the earth in size more than a hundred and sidy 
Umes; but do on that account possess the idea 
qf a body of such a vast extent? It is true we arCr 
plify this idea which we receive from the senses as 
much as possible, we exert our mind as much as 
we can; yet we manage to present ouneibes wUk 
nothing but mere obscurity, and as often as wS 
wish to have a distinct th^ht of the Sun^ v 
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" Mk Mum to (M omitto o^purnfMoe 
O0¥^ U hao Teemed trough the meditm ef the 
ege. It ie eUffieknitfer the mind not to deny that 
m Syn i$ TOoXhi greater than U appear e^ and that 
if the eye approached nearer to it, it would haoe 
em idea of greater extent; hut meanwhile it ie to 
the idea in its presented magnitude that the mind 
afteinde, 

4. Next, recognising the inequality and diver^ 
city between ideas, you say: Tiiere is no doubt 
tbat those which represent to me substances 
Are. something more, and contain, so to speak, 
more objective reality within them, than those 
tiiat simply represent modes or accidents; and 
that idea again by which 1 understand a Su- 
preme God, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, the 
Creator of all things which are outside of Him- 
self, has certainly more objective reality in it- 
self than those by which finite substances are 
represented.^ Here you go at such a great pace 
iked we must arrest your course for a htUe. I do 
not indeed have any difficulty about that which 
you call objective reality. It is enough %f you in 
confwmity with the common expression, acccrdr 
ing to which external things exist subjectively and 
formally in themselves, bid objectively or ideally 
in the understanding, mean (as is evident) merely 
that an idea should agree wdh the thing of which 
it is the idea; and that it hencecontainsnothingqf 
a representative nature which is not really in the 
thing itself, and represents more reality in pro- 
portion as the thing it represents contains more 
redUty in itsdf. True, you immediately after- 
wards distinguish objective from formal reality 
uhieh, as I interpret, is the idea itself, not as 
representative, hut ao an actual entity. But it is 
agreed that whether it be the idea or the objective 
wMty of the idea, it must not be measured by the 
formal reality of the thing, or that which the 
Utiim has initse^, bid merely by that part (of the 
tMnf)^ of which the understanding has acquired 
knowledge, or {what is the very same) according 
to the acquaintance with the thing which the unr 
derstanding possesses. Thus, for example, you 
uaS be said to possess a perfect idea cf a man, if 
jfsu have surveyed him attentively and frequently 
mdinmany aepects; while the idea of him whom 
yonlfmebutseeninpassinyandonimeoccasion, 
oM partially only, wiU certainty be imperfect. 

^you have beheld not the man himself but a 
maA covering his face and his garments tithing 
Me bwdy eomptetely, we must say either that you 
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and one that is true of them, thatofihesiibstanee 
which underlies them is only confused and quite 
fictitious. Hence, though you say that them is 
more objective reality in the idea of substance 
than in the idea of accidents, it must first be 
denied that there is a true idea or representation 
of substance, and hence that it possesses any ob* 
jective reality. Secondly, even though it should 
have been admitted that it does possess some, we 
must deny that it has more than the ideas of acci- 
dents possess, since everything that awns a re 
of this sort, hoMs it from the ideas of thoselacd- 
dents, under which, or after the fashion of which 
we have said substance is conceived, when we de- 
clare that it could be conceived only as something 
^tended and possessing figure and colour. \ 

Concerning what you add about the ideu of 
God, / ask you how, when you are not yet sure 
whether a God exists, you know that God is repre- 
sented by the idea of Him, as supreme, etetnal, 
infinite, omnipotent and as creator of all 
things? Do you not take (his from your previously 
received hnmledge of God, in so far as you have 
heard these attributes ascribed to himf If you had 
not heard so much before, would you describje 
God sot You will reply that this is brought for- 
ward merely as an example and wvthoui implying 
any definition as yet. So be it: but take care lest 
afterwards you take it as a matter already decided. 

You allege that there is more objective reality 
in the idea of an infinite God than in the idea 
of a finite thing. But, firstly, since the human 
understanding is not capable of conceiving in- 
finity, neUher, consequently, does it possess or 
have cognisance of an idea which is representa- 
tive of an infinite thing. Wherefore also he who 
says that a thing is infinite, attributes to a thing 
which he does not comprehend a name which he 
does not understand, since, just as the thing ex- 
tends beyond his widest grasp, so the negation of 
limit ascribed to its extension is not understood 
by him, whose comprehension is always confined 
within some bounds. 

Next, though every higheid perfection is wont 
to be ascribed to God, all such seem to be derived 
from the things which we cuehmarily adriAre in 
ourselves, e.g. length of existence, power, jbiuM* 
edge, kindness, blessedness, etc.; we amplify 
these as much as possible, and then pronomee 
God to be everlasting, viSrpowerful, aU-kwnoingf 


mm m idea of him, or that if you do possess one 
, imperfect and confusseL 
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most excellent, most blessed, etc., but the idea 
which tepresenU aU these cdtribum does mi 
tain more objective reality on that aeeouni thm 
the finite things taken together have, out of At 
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ne&ker does he who oaye eternal^ therdiy enAraee 
in hie mind the total extend ef the duration of that 
whieh has never begun to be and never wiU ceewe 
to exist; nor does he who says omnipotent enr 
visage ^ whole muUiiiude of possible effects; and 
so in die case of the others. 

Lastdiff can anyone affirm dud he possesses an 
idea of God which is true, or whi^ repreeenJts 
Ood as He ist How slight a thing would God be, 
unless He were other and had <dher attributee 
than diis feeble idea of oiirs contains! Must we 
not believe that man relatively to God has a smadr 
er proportion of perfection than that which the 
tiniest creature, a tide, burrowing in its skin, 
possesses relatively to an elephantf Hence, if the 
man who from observation of die perfections 0 / 
the tick should construct in his mind an idea 
which he maintained was that of an elephant, 
would be held to be very silly, how can he be satis- 
fied with himself, who out of human perfections 
(hat he beholds shapes an idea which is, he con- 
tends, that of God, and resembles Him? Tell me 
also how we recognise in God those perfections 
which in ourselves we find to be so tinyf And when 
we have detected them, what sort of essence mud 
we therefore imagine is that of Godt God is mod 
certainly infinitely beyond the wided grasp, and 
when our mind addresses itself to the contempla- 
tion of God, it not only gets befogged but comes to 
a standstill. Hence it follows both that toe have no 
reason to assert that we possess any cognate idea 
which represents God, and it is enough if, on the 
analogy of our human qualities, we d^ve and 
construct an idea of some sort or other far our use 
—an idea which does not transcend human com- 
prehension, and contains no reality which we do 
not perceive in other things or by means qf other 
things. 

5. You assume, next, that it is manifest by 
the natural light that there must be at least as 
much reality m the efficient and total cause as 
in its efifect.^ You do so in order (hat you may 
infer that there must be at least as much fonnal 
r^ty in the cause of the idea as this idea con- 
tains of objective reality.* But is a huge 
dride forward and we must arred your progress 
foralUtk. 

Fird, that common saying— 
in the ^ect which is not in the cause— seems 
lo be understood gf the material, rather than of 
vfficmt eausoHty. Fortheeffident cause is some- 
thing external andfireguenOy of a dimes nature 
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saidU^hMilsrseiililyfTom 
it doee not acquire Uud which Ow efficient gnym 
has necessarily in itsdf, but that which cm h 
communicated from another source. The thing is 
quite dear in effects due to art. For although As 
house owes all its reality to the builder, the lattet 
transfers to it a reality which he has dcrioeA nd 
from himself but from some other source. 80, Wes- 
wise the sun acts, in varioudy transforming a 
lower material and generating animals cf various 
kinds. Nay, even the parent from whom, ws 
grant, his offspring derives something material, 
acquires that, not from an efficient, but from a 
material principle. Your objection, that the ^ 
feet must be contained in its cause either fox^ 
mally or eminently, proves nothing mors than 
that the form which the effect possesses is some- 
times similar to the form of its cause, sometimes 
indeed dissimilar and less perfect, to such an ex- 
tent that the form of its cause towers high above it. 
But it does not follow that for this reason even an 
eminent cause gives any of Us being or, in respect 
of what it contains formally, shares Us form with 
Us effect. For although that seems to be the ease 
in the generation of living creatures, nevertheless 
you will not say that a father, in begetting a sod, 
divides up and gives to him part of his rational 
soul. In a single word, an efficient cause contains 
Us effect only in the sense that U is able to form it 
out of a given material and bring U into actual 
existence. 

Further, touching what you infer about objeo* 
live reality, I employ the example of my own 
image, which I can behold either in a mirrer 
which I hold up in front of me, or in a painting. 
For, as I myself am the cause of my image in ^ 
mirror insofar as I dispatch from mysdf and 
convey into the mirror some sevMancc qf mysdf, 
and as the painter is the cause of the image wkjih 
appears in the picture; so, when the idea er in- 
age of me exists in you or in any oAer miM, it 
may be asked whether I myself am Us cause, insq 
far as I transmU the semblance of mysdf intatke 
eye, and by the medium of the eye into As SSCMd 
Usdf. Or is there some dher cause wkkh der 
lineates U in the mind as with eustUe or pmciff 
But evidently no cause beyond myself is requSne^ 
for although afterwards my unaerstandi^ mm 
amplify, diminish, compound, and handle It % 
<dher ways, I nevertheless am mysdf fhopimmi 
cause of the whole of the realUy which it tumteine 
wUhinU. WhatisheresaUefmeismbeyndi^ 
skwd also of aU external cibj^* , 

Now the reality attachmg to m idea is 
HnguUhedastwafeHi^you.tt$foo^ 
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cannot indeed he anuthing other than the fine enh- 
ance which has isened out of me, and has been 
received into the understanding and has been 
fashioned into an idea, {But if you mil not allow 
that the semblance proceeding from an object is a 
substantial affluence, adopt whatever theory you 
wiU, you d^ease the imagers reality,) But its 
objective reality can only he the representation of 
or likeness to me which the idea carries, or indeed 
only that proportion in the disposition of its 
parts in virtue of which they recall me, Whichr 
ever way you take it, there seems to be nothing 
real there; since all that exists is the mere relation 
of the parts of the idea to each other and to me, i,e. 
a mode 0 / its formal existence, in respect of which 
it is construded in this particular way. But this 
is no matter; call it, if you like, the objective real- 
ity of an idea. 

Arguing from this position, it seems that you 
ought to compare the formal reality of an idea 
with my formal reality or with my substance, and 
the bbje^ve reality of an idea with the proportion 
prevailing between my members or my external 
figure and form. You, however, prefer to compare 
the objective reality of an idea with my formal 
reality. 

Further^ whatever be the explanation of the 
axiom discussed above, it is clear not only that as 
muchfoTTnal reality must exist in me as there is 
of objective reality in the idea of me, but that even 
^formal reality of my idea is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, nothing when compared with my formal 
reality and my entire substance. Hence we muet 
indeed concede to you that there must be as 
much formal reality in the cause of an idea as 
there is of objective reality in its idea, when the 
whole of the reality in the idea is practically 
nothing as compared with that of its cause. 

6. You add: that if you possessed an idea the 
objective reality of which was so great that 
you could contain it neither eminently nor for* 
maiiy, and thus could not yourself be the cause 
of it then, at length, it followed of necessity 
that some other being besides yourself existed 
in the world. For, otherwise, you would have 
had no sufficient argument to convince you of 
the existenoe of anything else.^ True, according 
to what you have already maintain^, you are 
not the cause of the reality of your ideas; rather 
the things themselves represented by the ideas are 
the oauee^ in so far as they convey into you as itir 
to a mirror the images of themsdves, even though 
you can derive from those ideas the opportunity 
^ times of manufacturing the notion of chi-- 
mAOras, But whether you are their cause or not, is 
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it because of this that you are uncertain vbout the 
exigence of anything else besides yourself in the 
world? Answer sincerely, I pray, for there is no 
need for us, whatever the truth turn out to be about 
ideas, to search for arguments to decide this mat- 
ter. 

Next you run over the list of the ideas you 
possess, and besides the idea of yourself you 
enumerate the ideas of God, of corporeal and 
inanimate things, of angels, animals and men; 
this is in order that, since you say there is no 
difficulty about the idea of yourself, you may 
infer that the ideas of men, of animals and of 
angels are com^sed of those which you have 
of yourself aha of God, and that the ide is of 
cor]>oreal things might have proceeded i|rom 
you also.^ But here it occurs to me to wondernow 
you can be said to have an idea of yourself (snd 
one so fertile as to furnish you with such a supply 
of other ideas) and how it can be maintained th^t 
the matter presents no difficulties, when, never- 
theless, you have really either no idea of yourself, 
or one which is very confused and imperfect, as we 
have already observed in passing judgmerd on the 
previous Meditation. In it you even inferred that 
nothing could be more easily and more clearly 
perceived by you than yourself. What if it be the 
case that, as you do not and cannot possess an 
idea of yourself, it may be said that anything else 
is more capable of being easily and clearly per- 
ceived by you than yourself? 

In my reflections as to the reason why it is the 
case that neither does sight see itself, nor the 
understanding understand itself, the thought pre- 
sents itself to me that nothing acts on itself. Thus 
neitker does the hand {or the tip of the finger) 
strike itself nor does the foot kick itself. But since 
in other cases, in order for us to acquire knowl- 
edge of a thing, that thing must act on the faculty 
that discerns it and must convey into it the sem- 
blance of itself, or inform it with its sensible ap- 
pearance, it is quite clear that the faculty itself, 
since U is not outside itself, cannot convey a sim- 
ilar semblance of itself in^ itself, and cannot con- 
sequenUy acquire knowledge of itself, or, what is 
the same thing, perceive itself. And why, do you 
think, does the eye, though incapable of seeing 
itself in itself, yet see itself in the mirror? Why, 
because there is a space between the eye and the 
mirror, and the eye so acts on the mirror, convey- 
ing thither its sensible appearance, that the mir- 
ror re-acts on it again, conveying hack to the eye 
that sensible appearance* s own appearance. Oive 
me then a mirror in which you yourself may in 
similar fashion act; I promise you that the resuU 

*Cf. p. 85. 
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will be that this wiU reflect hack your sefMance 
into youree^^ and (hat you then will at length per- 
ceive yourself , not indeed by a direct^ but are- 
fleeted cognition* But, if you do not give this, 
there is no hope of your knowing yourself, 

I could here also press the point: how can you 
be said to have an idea of God, except one such as, 
and acquired in the way that, we have said? 
Whence comes your idea of the Angelsf Unless 
you had been told of them you would never have 
thought of them. Of the animalsf and of other 
things? I am practically certain that of these you 
could have had no idea unless they had entered 
your senses, just as you have no idea of many 
other things, of which neither the appearance nor 
the report has reached you. But, dismissing this, 
I do admit that the ideas existing in the mind of 
diverse things can be so compounded, as to give 
rise to many of the forms of other things, although 
those which you enumerate do not seem to account 
sufficiently for the great diversity of form you 
mention, and indeed do not suffice for the distinct 
and determinate idea of any definite thing. 
Moreover, I have doubt only about the ideas of 
corporeal things, and this is due to the fact that 
there is no smxdl difficulty in seeing how you are 
able to deduce them from yourself, and out of 
the idea of yourself alone,^ as long as you pose 
as incorporeal and consider yourself as such. For, 
if you have known only incorporeal substance, 
how can you grasp the notion of corporeal sub- 
stance as well? Is there any analogy between the 
latter and the former? You say that they both 
agree in this, — in being capable of existing; but 
that agreement cannot be comprehended unless 
first both the two things which agree are com- 
prehended. What you do is to make a common no- 
tion which implies an understanding of the par- 
ticulars before it is formed. Certainly if the mind 
can, out of that incorporeal substance, form the 
idea of corporeal substance, there is no reason 
why we shmld doubt that a blind man, even one 
who has been completely enshrouded in darkness 
from his birth, can form in his own mind the 
ideas of light and of the colours. You say that 
consequently the ideas of extension, figure and 
motion, and of other common sensibles can be 
derived; but d^tless it is easy for you to say 
this. What I marvel at is, why you do not deduce 
light, colour and other similar things with a like 
facility. But we must net linger over these matters, 
7, You conclude: Hence there remains alone 
the idea of God, concerning which we must 
discover whether it is not something that is 
capable of proceeding from me myself. By the 
K3f pp.85^. 


name God I imderstand a substance that is in- 
finite, independent, all-knowing, aU-powcffful, 
and by which 1 m^^f and everything else, if 
anything else does exist, have been creat^. 
Now all these characteristics are such that the 
more diligently 1 attend to them, the less do 
they appear capable of proceeding from me 
alone; hence, from what has been already said, 
we must conclude that God necessarily exists.’ 
This is, of course, the conclusion for which you 
were making. But, as I grasp the inference, I do 
not see how you get this result. You say that those 
characteristics which you understand to exist in 
God are of such a nature as to be incapable of 
proceeding from you alone: your intention in so 
doing is to show that they must proceed from 
God. Bui, firstly, nothing is more true than tiiot 
they have not proceeded from you alone, so that 
you have had no knowledge of them derived from 
yourself and merely by means of your own ef- 
forts; for they have proceeded and are derived 
from objects, from parents, from masters, from 
teachers, and from the society in which you horn 
moved. But you will say: ‘7 am mind alons: 1 
admit nothing outside of myself, not even the 
ears by which I hear nor the people who converse 
with me/’ You may assert this: but would you 
assert it, unless you heard us with your ears, and 
there were men from whom you learned words. 
Let us talk in earnest, and tell me sincerely: do 
you not derive those sound-words which you utter 
in speaking of God, from the society in whichyou 
have lived? And since the sounds you use are due 
to intercourse with other men, is it not from the 
same source that you derive the notions underly- 
ing and designated by those sounds? Hence 
though not due to you alone, they do not seem on 
that account to proceed from God, hut to come 
from some other quarter. Further, what is there 
in those things which, on the opportunity fir^ 
being furnished by the objects, you could not 
henceforth derive from yourself? Do you, for that 
reason, apprehend something which is beyond 
human grasp? It is true that if you comprehended 
the nature of God there would he reason for your 
thinking that it was from God you derived this 
knowledge. But all those terms which you apply 
to God are merely certain perfections observed to 
exist in human beings and other things, which 
the human mind is able to understand, cbttect and 
amplify, as has already been said several Hmss, 
You say: that although the idea of substance 
might come from yourself, because you are a 
sul^tance, the idea of an infinite substance 
could not be so derived, because you are not 
»Cf. p. 86. 
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|(tf iNidifi fft<i te^ %% which mm arc mdd 
la mnprehmd (which %» rcaUy not to comprc- 
kmdi ttw infinik* Hence there ie no neceeeUy in 
thfCiftirmwh m idea to proceed from an infinite 
mAiiame; for it can he made^ in the way already 
Cfoaifiodf by composition and amjdificaiion* Unr 
Umf when the early PhUoeopherSf from the eomr 
prehension of the visiUe epoee^ the single worlds 
md limited principles which they understood^ 
derioed the ideas of those very things, and hdd 
them in such a way that by enlarging them they 
formed the idea ef an infinite universe, of infinite 
worUe and of infinite principles; you would say 
that those ideas had not been formed by the exer- 
tions ef their own minds hut had issued into the 
mind from the infinite universe, the infinite 
worUkf and infinite principles. Moreover, cofir 
* eider your defences : — ^that you percdve the in- 
fialte by a true idea:‘ surely if that idea were 
true it would reveal the nature of the infinite and 
eonsequenUy you would apprehend what is Us 
hading feature, t,e, infinity. But your thought 
atwaye etope short at something finite, and you 
tedk of the infinite only hecauee you do not per^ 
ceive what ie beyond your perceptions; conae- 
guenUy there ie not much error in eaytng that you 
pereehe ke infinite by negation of the finite. Nor 
does U sujfies to say that you perceive more 
reality in an infinite substance* tiian in a finite. 
For ought to perceive an infinite reality, 
whkk, neverthelem you do not do. Nay also, you 
do not really perceive more when you merely am- 
pi^ the finite and thereupon imagine that there 
is more reality in that which hoe been enlarged 
than weUts in it, the very same thing, while it 
immine within narrow bounds. Unless you also 
mem that thou Philosophers, who conceived 
mmy worlds to exist, perceived a greater actually 
saAiMng reolity when doing so, than while they 
MsrMnsd the thought ef a single world, Incir 
dsMOy Ude suggests to ms that the reason why 
Hu humm mind becomes more confused in pro- 
palUbn to the extent to which it amplifies some 
fern md IdeOi seems to lie in the fact that the 
mM wrests such a farm from its setting, annuls 
j, OwdfudfMswssofUspairU,an^ 


Whsk^ at length it vantshee away, I might 
^ ^rkmmJbpr also tkM mental confusion wiU result 
I fiwm ^ opposite cause, as eg. vahen an Idea ie 
^ itfd msA condensed, * 

obstacle in the fact 


tiiat k in and that ft is 

undefstand a few partaeulars in order to 
said to have a true idea of it, and one timt im 
the maximum dearness and distinctness.^ But 
nay, you do not have a true idea of the infinite, 
your idmie only of the finite, if you do not com- 
prehend the infinite, but merely the finite. You 
can at most be said to know part of the infirdk, 
but not, on that account, the infinite itself; juU as 
a man who had never gone outside an under- 
groundcave, might indeed be said to know part ef 
^ world but not, for that reason, the world itself. 
Hence, becai^ gf Uiis, he will turn out to be jfoob 
ish if he thinks that the idea of such a limited 
portion tf the world is the true and genuino^idea 
of the whole. But, you say, it is of the nature oi 
the infinite not to be comprehended by , 
who are finite. I believe you; but neither is ik<d 
the nature of a true idea of an infinite thing^ 
represent merely a tiny part of it, or what it 
rather no part of it, on account of its bearing nc 
proportion to the whole. You say, that it is suffi- 
cient for you to have knowledge of those few 
things, things you perceive clearly. This for- 
sooth, is as though it were sufficient to perteivt 
the tip of a hair belonging to the man of whom you 
want to have an idea which resembles the realily. 
Would it not be a fine likeness of me if the painter 
were to depict a single hair of mine or the tip of ii 
merely f But what we may know of an infiniU 
God is in proportion less not only by much, or by 
very much, hut is even infinitely less than one cr) 
my hairs, or the tip of it, rdoHvely to my whbU 
self. In one word, ^me knoum facts prove nothing 
0 / God which th^ do not lik^se prove of thai 
infinite sense of worlds mentioned before; me 
this is all the more true in proportion as Ihes^ 
could be more dearly understood from our dem 
knowledge of this one world, — than God, or min 
finite entity can be derived in thought from yous 
substance, as to the nature of which you are non 
yet agreed, 

8. Elsewhere you argue thus: For how wouki 
it be possible t^t I should know that I doubi 
and desire, that is to say, that something ii 
lacking to me, and that 1 am not wholly pe^ 
feot, ivdess I had within me some idea of a BO' 
ing more perfect thanmysdf, in comparing iQy> 
self witii which I recognised my defioiendes?* 
But if you are in doubt about any matter, Mym 
desire something and recogmse that sofnefhsng A 
loKking to you, what is there wonderful in uuO, 
when you do not know everything, are nd everp^ 





al* iloi^ 

ii eetiainiy guile true and cm he eaid ioUhr 
out dieparagement* Xe U hence gau gather that 
emethmg more perfect thm you exietet Whatt 
Am if fchatever you desire were not in some way 
or other more perfect (han yoUn Thus when you 
desire bread the bread is not in eoery sense more 
pnfeet than you or thm your body; it is more 
perfect only than that emptiness which exists in 
your Momaeh. How then do you gather thol there 
is something more perfect than you! It is viz. in 
so far as you behM the totality of things which 
ernbraee both you and the bread and the rest of 
things; and in so doing ^ noticing that the separate 
parts of the whole ham some perfection and are 
serviceable to one another and are (Me to reinforce 
each other f you easily come to understand that 
there is more perfection in the whole than in the 
part; and that, since you are only a part^ you 
must oMcnawledge that there is something more 
perfect than you. It is, then, in this way that you 
can have the idea of a being that is more perfect 
than you, by comparing yourself with which you 
recognize your defects. I pass by the fact that 
other parts also may be more perfect, that you 
may desire what they possess and, by comparing 
yourself with them, acknowledge your defects. 
Thus you might know a man who was healthier, 
stronger, more handsome, more learned, calmer, 
and hence more perfect than yourself, and U 
would not be difficult for you to conceive the idea 
of him, and by comparing yourself wUh that, 
learn that you did not possess that degree of 
health, strength, and of the other perfections 
which existed in him. 

Shortly afterwards you propose to yourself the 
objection: But possibly 1 am something more 
than I suppose myself to be, and perlmps all 
those perfections which I attribute to God are 
m some way potoxtially in me, although they 
do not yet issue in action; as may be the case, 
if my knowledge tends more and more to grow 
to infinity.* But you reply: that though it were 
true that my knowle^ gradually increased 
and that there were in me potentially many 
things whidh were not yet there actually, nev- 
erthdesa none of these excellencies pertain to 
the idea of God, in which there is nothing po- 
t^tial, for the fact that it increases Uttie by 
little is an abscrfutely certain token of the im- 
perfection of my knowledge. But though it is 
indeed true that what you percem in the idea is 
octuafy in the idea, yet that is not a reason why 
it should exist in the thing of which you ham the 


idmefalme$,uJhiehidmisewtw^^ 
of the watts, jteors, rogf, end toindom^ ettUf Af 
has traced; nevertheless that house and Us 
ponent parts do not yd exist in aehiatt^, hut 
only potentially. Thm the above idea of the 
losophers contains tn octualUy an infinity sf 
worlds; yet you cannot say that therefore there U 
actually an infinity of worlde. Hence, whether 
eom^ing exist in you, or whether it do not exist 
in you potentially, it is sufficient that your idea 
or knowledge he capable o/ being grttdmtty ta- 
creased and expanded; and it cannot be thence fa* 
f erred that what is represented and apprehended 
by means of the idea does (usually exist. I gladly 
accept what you next recognize, viss. that your 
knowledge never will become infinite. Bid you 
ought to acknowledge that you will never poessssa 
true and faithful idea of God; for there is ahways 
more, nay infinitely more to know about CM, 
then about that man, the tip of whose hair merely 
you have seen. Ae a matter of fact even if you 
have not seen the whole of that man, you have yet 
seen another, by comparison with whom you are 
able to make some conjecture about him. Bui 
nothing is ever presented to our knowledge similar 
to God and His immensity. 

You say that you understand Qod to be 
actually infimte, so that He can add nothing to 
His perfection. But this judgment is about a 
matter of which you are in ignorance and is 
draum merely from a presumption, in the way 
that our Philosophere derived tticir opinion dbout 
an infinity of worlds, infinite principles, and wk 
infinite universe, to the immensity cf which ndOv- 
ing could be added. But how can there be ony 
truth in what you subjoin, viz.: that the objeo* 
tive being of an idea cannot be due to a poten-* 
tlal but only to an actual being, if what we hove 
just said about the Architect^e idea or that of ike 
ancient Philosophers be correctf I ask you 40 * 
pedally how this can be so, when, (w you temm* 
her, ideas cf this sari are composed cf othoipg 
which the mind has previously acquiredf kOfiXg 
derived them from actually existing mum* 

9. You next ask, whether, possessing n/gm sA 
you do the idea of a being mote pesfm IfcifSi 
youisdf, you yourself could exist, if no mm 
bdng existed? Your reply is: 
then could I derive my existence? 
from myself or from my parents, 
other source less perfect Uian Qod?*’* 
go on to prove that you do net derive yettr mk 
ktence from yoon^f. But this ia nit ^ ^ 
necessary. You also sMe the reaem why yen 
*Cf. p. 87. 
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have not always existed. Bvl that oho is super- 
fiiwuSf except insofar as you wish ai the same 
time to infer that you depend upon a cause which 
not only produces you, hut cdso conserves you. 
Thus from the fact that your lifetime falls into 
many parts, you infer that you must be created 
in ei^ one of tfatem, on account of the mutual 
independence that exists among them.^ But 
consider if this can be so understood. There are 
indeed certain effects which, in order to continue 
in existence and never at any moment to fail, re- 
quire the continuous and efficient presence of the 
cause which started them. An example of such an 
effect is the light of the sun {thoxigh effects of this 
kind are not so much actually identical, hut 
rather equivalent, as in the case of a river its water 
is said to be). But there are other things which we 
see continue, not merely when the cause which 
they acknowledge is no longer active, but, if you 
care, even when it is destroyed and reduced to 
nothing. Of such a sort are things which are pro- 
created or manufactured, so many in numbn as 
to make it distasteful to recount them; but it suf- 
fices that you are one of these, whatsoever the 
cause of your existence turn out to be. But^ you 
maintain, the different parts of the time in 
which you exist do not depend on one another. 
Here we may object and ask, what thing there is 
of which we can think, the parts of which are 
more inseparable from one another? What thing 
hoc parts, the order and connection of which is 
more inviolablet Is there anything in which there 
is less power of detaching the prior from the pos- 
terior of its parts, in which they cohere more 
closdy and d^end more on one another? But not 
to press this point, I ask what difference this de- 
pendence or independence of the parts of time, 
which are external, successive and non-active, 
makes to your production or reproduction? Cer- 
tainly nothing more than the flow or passage by 
of the particles of water makes to the production 
and reproduction of a rock past which the river 
flows. But, you say, from the fact that you ex- 
isted a little while ago it does not follow that 
you must now exist. I quite agree: but this is not 
becatm a cause is required to create you anew, 
but owing to the fact OuU the cause is not held to 
be absent which might destroy you, or because 
you ought not to have within you that weakness 
owing to which you will finally cease to exist. 
You allege that it is hence manifest by means 
of the li^t of nature, that the distinction be- 
tween creation and conservation is solely a dis- 
tinction of the reason.^ But how is it manifest, 



except perhaps in the case of light itself and simi- 
lar effects? You add that you do not possess a 
power which is capable of bringing it to pass 
that you shall exist shortly afterwards, be- 
cause you are not conscious of it, and are yet a 
thinking thing.’ But you do possess a power by 
means of which you may judge that you wiU in 
future exist: though this does not follow neces- 
sarily or indubitably, because that power of 
yours, or natural constitution, does not go so far 
as to guard against every destructive cause 
whether internal or external. Hence also you will 
exist because you have a power, not of producing 
yourself anew, but one which suffices to enable 
you to continue to exist, unless some destrmtive 
cause supervenes. Moreover your comhmort, 
that you depend upon a being distinct ^om 
yourself, is correct; but not in the sense of y^r 
being produced anew by it, but in the sens\ of 
your being originally produced by it. You go ^ 
to say that such a being cannot be your parents 
or any other cause whatsoever. But why not 
your parents, by whom you seem so manifestly 
produced, along with your body? Not to speak of 
the sun and the other co-operative causes. 
you say, am a thing which thinks, and have 
within me the idea of God.” But were not your 
parents or their minds also thinking things, also 
possessing the idea of God? Hence you should not 
here urge that dictum of which we have already 
talked, viz. that there must be at least as much 
reality in the cause as in the effect. You say, if 
there be another cause besides God, we may 
again enquire whether this cause derives its 
origin from God or from some other thing. For, 
if from itself, it will be God; if from some other 
cause, we can ask the question over and over 
again, until we arrive at that which is self- 
derived, and is God, since an infinite regress is 
not permitted,^ But if your parents were the 
cause of your existence, that cause might have 
been not self-derived, but dependent on someihing 
else; and that again might have been due to some- 
thing else and so on to infinity. Nor can you 
prove that that regress to infinity is absurd, uvr 
less you at the same time show that the world has 
a definite beginning in time, and that hence there 
was a first parent, who had no parent. An infinite 
regress seems certainly to he absurd only in the 
case of causes which are so connected and sub- 
ordinated to one another, that no action on the 
part of the lower is possible without the activity of 
the higher; e.g. in the case where someihing is 
moved by a stone, itself impelled by a stick, which 
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ike hand moves, or when the last link in a chain 
lifts a weight, while (his link itself is moved by 
(he one above it and (hat by another; for in (hese 
circumstances we must go on until we come to one 
thing in motion which a first moves. But in those 
causes which are so arranged (hat, (hough the for-- 
mer is taken away, that which depends upon it 
survives and may continue to act, it does not seem 
equally absurd. Hence when you say: that it is 
sufficiently manifest that here there can be no 
infinite regress,^ see if it urns so manifest to 
Aristotle, who was so strongly persuaded that 
there had never been a first parent. You proceed: 
nor can several partial causes have concurred 
in your production, from which you have re- 
ceived the idea of the various perfections attrib- 
uted to God, since they can only be found in a 
God who is one and single, whose unity or sim- 
plicity is a perfection of a very high order.* But 
whether the cause of your existence is to be found 
in one thing or in many, it is not, therefore, neces- 
sary that such things should impress in you (he 
idea of their perfections, which you have been able 
to unite. Meanwhile, however, you give us the 
opportunity of asking why, if there are not many 
causes of your existence it has been possible at 
least for many things to exist, by admiring the 
perfections of which you have concluded that the 
Being must be a blessed om in which they all exist 
together. You know how the poets describe Pan- 
dma. Nay, have not you, admiring in various 
men some outstanding knowledge, wisdom, jus- 
tice, constancy, power, health, beauty, blessed- 
ness, length of existence, etc., been able to unite all 
these and consider how sublime he would be who 
possessed them all at the same time? Why can 
you not then increase all these perfections in 
various degrees until he would be all the more to 
he admired were it so that nothing was looking to 
his knowledge, power, duration, etc., or could be 
added to it; for in these dreumstanoes he would be 
all-powerful, all-knowing, eternal and so ont And 
when you found (hat such perfections could not 
coincide with human nature, might you not think 
(hat that would be a blissful nature, in which such 
a conjunction of attributes urns possibUf Might 
it not he worthy of your investigation to discover 
whether there is such a being in existence or not 
Why might it not be possible for various argu- 
ments to induce you to believe that it was more rea- 
sonabk (hat such a being should exist rather than 
not exist? Would it not be possible next to divest 
this of corporeity, limitation, and aU (he remainr 
ing qualities, which imply a certain imperfeo- 


tionf Most people seem certainly to ham prrh 
seeded in (his way; although, as (here are never- 
theless various modes and degrees of reasoning, 
some have let God remain corporeal, some have 
allowed Him human tn/mbers, and others have 
made Him not one but many, not to speak of 
other and too popular descriptions. In connec- 
tion with that perfection of unity (here is no 
contradiction in the conception of dU (he perfec- 
tions ascribed to God as being intimately joined 
together and inseparable. But yet (he idea by 
which you embrace them has not been placed in 
you by Him, but has been drawn by you from the 
(kings which you have seen, and has been ampli- 
fied in the manner described. Thus certainly do 
we have the description, not only of Pandora, the 
goddess dowered with all gifts and perfections, 
but also of the perfect State, the perfect Orator, 
etc. Firudly, from the fact that you exist and 
possess the idea of a supremely perfect being, 
you conclude, that you have a highly evident 
demonstration of the existence of God. Bui 
though your conclusion, vk. that God exists is 
true, it is not clear from what you have said, that 
you have demonstrated it in the most evident 
manner. 

10. You say, '^it remains for me to examine 
into the manner in which I have acquired this 
idea from God; for neither have I derived it 
from the senses, nor is it a fictitious idea made 
by me (for it is not in my power to take from 
or add anything to it); and consequently the 
only alternative left is that it is innate in me, 
just as the idea of m3rself is.”* But I have fre- 
quently already said (hat you may have partly 
derived it from the senses, partly made it up. 
Moreover, as to your contention that you can 
add nothing to and take away nothing from it, 
consider that, to begin wUh, it was not equally 
perfect. Reflect that (here may be men, or Angds, 
or other natures more instructed than your own, 
from whom you may receive some information 
about God, which you have not yet known. Reflect 
that God at least could so instruct you and give 
you finally such a degree of illumination, wheth- 
er in this life or in another, that you would 
eeleem as nought anything which you now know 
of Him. Whatever that knowledge finally be, con- 
sider that as the ascent can be made from the per- 
fections of created things to the knowledge of the 
perfections of God, and that as they are nof aS 
known at a single moment, but can be discovered 
in increasing numbers from day to day, so it w(B 
be possible for the idea of God fud to be possesqei 
in its perfection at a single moment but to be* 
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Ymptom^ 

hxA one Mlifiixily doght not to find it strange 
that 0od| in creating me, placed this idea 
Ififibin me, to serve as the mark of ihe work- 
man imprinted on his work. It is likewise not 
essentiai that this mark should be something 
diffetrent from the work itself. For, from ihe 
Side fact that Ood created me, it is most prob- 
aMe tibat in some way he has placed His image 
and rimilitude upon me, and that I perceive 
Uris similitude (in which the idea of God is 
contained) by means of the same faculty by 
which 1 perceive myself ; that is to say, when I 
reflect on myself, I not only know l^t I am 
something incomplete and dependent on an- 
other, something also which incessantly aspires 
after what is greater and better than my- 
self; but I also know that He on whom I de- 


penfl possesses in Himself ail the great things 
to which I aj^ire, and that not indefinitely or 
potentially alone; but really, actually, and in- 
finitelyi and that thus He is God.^ There is in- 
deed much appearance of truth in aU thie, and 
my obfecHm ie not that it ia not true. But, I ask 
you, iohere do you get your proof? Passing by 
what has been aiready said let us ash: If the idea 
of God exists in you like the mark of the work- 
man imprinted on his work, whd is the mode in 
which it is impressed? What is the form of that 
mark? How do you detect it? If it is not other 
tiiian the work or thing itself, are you then an 
ideat Are you youTsetf nothing else than a mode 
ef thought? Are you b^ the mark impressed and 
Ae subject on which it is impress^? You say 
l^t it is to be believed that you have been 
fashioned after the image and similitude of 
Ood. To rdigious faith this is indeed credible, 
fitd Aoio can it be understood by the natural rear 
son, unless you make Ood to have a human form? 
And in what can Ais similitude to this Eternal 
Being consist? Can you, who are dust and ashes, 
presume to be similar to Him, who is of an incor- 
poreai, boundless, entirely perfect, mast glorious 
mi, uhat is the principal matter, an entirely in- 
vieObk and incomprehens^ nature? Have you 
known that face to face, so ae to be able, by comr 
ptidnff yourself with it, to affirm that you re- 
eenMe it? You say that it is to be believed ow- 
to Ihe fact ih«^ He created you. On Ae conr 
irary, that fact makes itincredible; inasmuch as 
Bug work does not resemble the workman, urdm 


itie generated by Aim by a eommunkaiion 
f nature. But you have not 5een begotten by 
^ikieway; nor are you Hie offiepring or a 
riMkr in Hie nature* You have merely 


bemereatedbyHim,U*mMtby]B^ 
tom idea; and hence ymcmfudee^fthedf^ 
eemble Him more than the house resembles the 
workman who builds its walls. And this is true 


even though we grant, what yeu have not ydt 
proved, your creation by Ood. You say that you 
perceive a likeness, while at the same time you 
understand that you are a thing which is in- 
complete, dependent, and aspiring towards 
what is better. But is not this rather a proof of 
God's dissimilitude, since He on the contrary is 
mod complete, most independent and entirdy 
self-sufficient, being greatest and best of all? I 
pass by the fapt that when you know yow/^ to 
he dependent, you do not therefore immekiately 
understand that that on which you depM is 
other than your parents; while if you do wader- 
stand it to be something else, no reason offers why 
you should think that you resemble it. I pass by 
the fact also that it is strange that the rest of man- 
kind or of minds do not understand the sarne 
thing as you do; and especially since there is no 
reason why we should refuse to think that God 
has impressed the idea of Himself on them as on 
you. Assuredly this one thing especially proves 
that there is no such idea which has been im- 


pressed on us by God, since if there had been, it 
would have been imprinted on all and, likewise, 
as one and the same, and all men would conceive 
God by means of a similar form and semblance, 
would ascribe the same qualities to him, and think 
the same thing about Him. And the opposite is 
most notorious. These discussions, however, have 
now taken up too much time. 


RELATIVE TO MEDITATION IV 

Of the True and the False 
1. In the fourth Meditation you recount at the 
beginning what you think you have proved in the 
previous ones, and by means of which you pre- 
sume you have opened a way for further progress. 
Not to interpose dday I shall cease from eon- 
HnvaUy insiding that you ought to have demon- 
strated your results more cogently; U wiU be suffi- 
cient if you bear in mind what has bem conceded 
and what has not; in order that our argument 
may avoid being affected with prejudice. 

You reason consequently that it is impossible 
that God should deceive you,^ and, in order to 
free from blame that faculty uMch misleadt you 
and is exposed to error, and which you have re- 
ceived from Him, you conjecture tiiat the fault 
resides in im4>eing, of which you say yon mvn 
some idea, and in whidb according to y^ ac- 
count you participate, and between which and 
*Me(L IV, p. 80. 
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Fht$ M inited a eapM orgumenL Sid to pcoo 
bifihoeovdetiHmthaiUcamff^ 
ono eon haoe^ or what is the idea of^ nonrbeing; 
how we cm participate in nothMng, etc., I 
fnerdy obeerve that by this distinction we do not 
obviate (he fad (hat Ood might have given man a 
faculty of judgment immune from error. For 
without giving him an infinite capacity , He might 
have given him one of such a kind as net to assent 
to error y so that man would have had a dear per- 
ception of what he knew; and in regard to what he 
did not know he would not have committed him- 
self in one direction rather than in another. 

On your presenting to yourself (his ohjectiony 
you pronouncethe opinion that you ou^t not to 
be astonished if certain things are done by Gody 
the reason of which you do not understand.^ 
That is indeed quite correct, but still it is sur- 
prising that you possess a true idea which repre- 
sents God as all-knowing^ aHpowerful and wholly 
goody while you nevertheless see that certain of his 
works are not absdvtdy perfect and complete, So 
that since He at least might have made (hem more 
perfect, but yet did net do so, that seems to argue 
(hat He either did not know how, or could not, or 
did not unsh to do so. At least it would he an im- 
perfection in Him, if, possessing both the knowl- 
edge and the power to do so. He had reused, and 
had preferred imperfection to perfection. 

In refusing to employ final causes in an in- 
vestigation into Physical things,* you act in a 
way which perhaps in another situation woM 
have been quite correct. But in treating of God, it 
is really to be feared (hat you hem rejected the 
prindpal argument whereby the Divine wisdom, 
foreknowledge, power and exielence as well, may 
be establish^ by our natural light. Thus, to omit 
the world os a whole, the heavens, and other out- 
standing parts of it, whence or how will you de- 
rive beUer arguments than from the function of 
the parts in plants, in animals, in men, and in 
your own self (or in your body) who bear the sim- 
ilitude of Godf It is a fact we can witness thet 
many great men net only rise to a knowledge of 
God from (he anatomical study of (he human 
l>ody, but also hymn His praises in that He has 
given suA a cartformation to all the members, 
assigned to them their employment, so that 
He is to be extoUsd on account of His incom- 
parabls care and foresight. 

You wiU say that there are physical causes of 
vuch a form and arrangement which ought to be 



inowtiyiMimsd 
Aom rsmim and, 
cameor(hsmiaterici,BvtnorncrUiem 
hend, mnoA Use explain, what agent it is sMeh 
forms and disposes in the way we observe, (hoes 
valves which are constituted to serve as the ofi* 
fices of the vessels in the cavities of (he heart. Nor 
can we teU of what conformation the matter is out 
of which it eloboraies them, or whence that mat- 
ter is derived; nor how (he cause applies itsrifto 
its work, what in^ment it employs, nor how it 
secures (hem; nor what it stands in need of in 
order to render these valves of (he proper temper, 
consistency, coherence, flexibility, sise, figure and 
disposition in space. Since, then, I say, no Physi- 
cal scientist is able to comprehend and dsdate 
(hem and other matters, what prevents him prom 
at least admiring that most excellent contrivance 
and the marvellous providence which has givenus 
valves accurately adapted to that designt Why 
should we not praise him, if he (hereupon ac- 
knowledgediat some FirstCausemu^necessarily 
be admitted, which has disposed those and other 
matters in the wisest possible manner, and in a 
way mast consonant with Hie own purposest 

You say that it is rash to investigate God’s 
purposes. But (hough this may he true, if those 
purposes are meant which Ood Himsdf wished 
hidden or of which He has prohibited the investir 
gation, it is, nevertheless, certainly not so, in (hs 
case of those which he has, as it were, plaosd 
publxdy before us, which with little labour come 
to light, and are besides such as to procure great 
praise for God Himself, as for (heir author. 

You will say perhaps (hat (he idea of Qodexitd- 
ing in everyone, suffices to give a true and gen- 
uine knowledge of God and of His providmes, 
and apart from any reference either to the pur- 
poses of things or to anything else whatsoevsTp 
But not every one is so happily situated as you, 
so as to have that idea inaUUs perfection from 
birth upwards, and to behold it so clearly when 
offered to (hem, Whertforeyou shouldnot grudge 
those, to whom Ood has not gromted such a ds(fm 
<4 insight, permission to acknowledge andgkr^ 
the Doer of those works from the inspetiign ^ 
His works. J need not reccdl the fact (hatfhmk 
no abjection to using that idea which also smm 
to be so constructed out of our consciousmdhgf 
things, (hat you, if you were to speak frmm^ 
would admit you owe not indeed UtBs bat 
HcaUy everyAing to Ais consdousnsss^^fbr Mtf 
me, I pray, how much ^ogress do you sUpligse 
you weM have from (hs(^ 

you were infused into the body, you had dudM 
np tiS now to^^A and 
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a/nd in short had had no perception by external 
sense cf anything ordside us or of this whole uni- 
verse of obfectst What if meanwhile you — the 
whole of you — had passed the whale time in in- 
ward meditation and in revolving thoughts round 
and roundt TeU me in good faith, and describe 
the ideas of Ood and of yourself which you think 
you would have acquired. 

% The solution you next offer is, that the crea- 
ture, recognised as imperfect, should be con- 
side^ not as a 'whole, but rather as a part of 
tile universe, from which point of view it will 
be perfect.^ Your disUnction is certainly to be 
commended, but at the present point we are not 
treating of the imperfection of a part in so far as 
it is a part and is compared with the integrity of 
the whole, but in so far as it is something com- 
pl^ in itself and performs a special function. 
And when you relate this again to the universe 
the difficulty always remains, whether in truth 
(he universe would have been more perfect, if aU 
Us parts had been perfect, than as the case actu- 
ally holds, when many of its parts are imperfect. 
Thus that State will he more perfect in which all 
the citizens are good, than in another in which 
many or some are had. 

Whence, also, when a little laler you say: that 
the perfection of the universe is in some sense 
greater, in that certain of its parts are not ex- 
empt from error, than if they all had been 
alil^,* it is exactly as if you were to say that the 
perfection of a state is greater in that some of its 
dUzens are evil than in the case when they are all 
good. This lets us see that just as it ought evi- 
denUy to be the desire of a good prince that all his 
subjects should he good, so it seems it should have 
been the resolution of the Author of the universe 
to create and keep all its parts free from defect. 
And though you are able to allege that the perfec- 
tion of those parts which are free from defect, ap- 
pears greater when contrast with those which 
are not exempt from U, that nevertheless is merely 
accidental; jud as the virtue of good men, if more 
striking owing to the contrast between the good 
and the evU, is so only by accident. Consequently, 
just as we should not want any of the citizens to 
be evilf in order that the good might thereby be- 
come more distinguished, so, U seems, it ought 
never to have come to pass that any part of the 
universe should be subject to error, in order that 
the parts that were free from it might thus be ren- 
dered nwre conspicuous. 

Km<say;ihatyouhavenoii^tto complain, 
if God has not called upon you to play a part 
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in the world that excels all others in dbtino- 
tion and perfection.’ But this does not remove 
the question why it has not been sufficient for Him 
to give you the smallest of perfect parts to play, 
and not to have given you one that tons imperfect. 
For though, likewise, it would not he considered 
culpable on the part 0 / a prince to refuse to assign 
offices of the highest dignity to the whole of his 
subjects, but to call some people to the discharge 
of duties of intermediate importance, others to the 
fulfilling of the humblest functions, nevertheless 
he would he blamed if over and above destining 
some to the execution of the most insignificant 
offices, he had idso assigned to some a fustian 
that was base. 

You declare: that you can bring no reasbn to 
show why God ought to have given yku a 
greater faculty of knowledge than He has given 
you; and however skilful a workman you rep- 
resent Him to be, you should not, for all that, 
consider that He was bound to have placed in 
each and all of his works the perfections which 
He has been able to place in some.’ But the ob- 
jection I only now stated remains undiminished. 
You must see that the difficulty is not so much, 
why God has not given you a greater faculty of 
knowing, as why He has given you one that falls 
into error; no controversy is raised as to why the 
supreme artificer has wiUed not to give every 
thing every perfection, but why He has chosen to 
allot some things imperfections as well. 

You allege: that though you cannot be free 
from error by means of possessing a clear 
knowledge of all things, you may yet avoid it 
by express resolve, the resolve by which you 
firmly make up your mind to assent to nothing 
which you do not clearly perceive.’ But how- 
ever much you may he able to bear this in mind 
attentively, it is not an imperfection not to have 
clear perception of that which we need to distin- 
guish and appraise, and to he perpetually ex- 
posed to the risk of error. 

You maintain: that error resides in the act 
itself, in so far as it proceeds from you and is a 
sort of privation, not in the faculty which you 
have received from God, nor even in the act in 
so far as it depends on Him.’ But, though the 
error does not attach direcUy to the faculty re- 
ceived from God, nevertheless it does attach to it 
indirectly, inasmuch as in its creation there is 
that imperfection which makes error possible. 
Wherefore, though, as you say, you have cer- 

»Cf. p. 92. 
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tainly no cause to complain of Gkxl, who in 
truth owes you nothing, and yet has conferred 
those boons upon you, for which you should 
render thanks to Him, toe mtist yet continue to 
vender why He has not given us more perfect 
faculties, if He reaUy knew, if He had the power, 
and if not inspired with malice. 

You add: that neither must you complain 
that God concurs with you in the act of erring; 
because all these acts are true and good in so 
far as they depend upon God, and in a certain 
sense more perfection accrues to you from the 
fact that you can form such acts than if you 
could not do so; while the privation in which 
alone the formal reason of falsity or error con- 
sists, does not require any concurrence on the 
part of God, since it is not a real thing nor is 
related to llim.^ But suhUe though that distino 
tion be, it is nevertheless not quite satisfacUjry. 
If indeed God does not concur in the privation 
which is present in the act and is its falsity and 
error. He yet concurs in the act; and unless He 
concurred with it there would be no privation. 
Besides, He Himself is the Author of that p<mer 
which is deceived or falls into error, and conse- 
quently is the source of a power which, so to 
speak, lacks power. Thus the defect in the act is, 
%t seems, to be referred not so much to that power 
which lacks power as to its Author who created it 
with this lack of power and, though he was able to 
do so, declined to make it effective, or more effec- 
tive than it is. It is certainly counted no fault in a 
workman if he does not take the trouble of making 
a very large key to open a little casket, but if, 
after making it so small, he shapes it so that it 
fails to open the box, or does so with difficulty. 
Thus also, though God is indeed not to be blamed 
for giving to a mannikin a faculty of fudging not 
so great as he thought would be necessary for either 
aU or most or the greatest of creatures, it is sUU 
strange why he has assigned to us a faculty which 
is so uncertain, so confused, and so unequal to 
the task of deciding those few things on which 
He has willed that man should pass judgment. 

3. You next ask: what is the cause of the ex- 
istence of falsity or error in you.* In the first 
place I do not question your right of calling 
understanding o^y the faculty of being aware 
of ideas, or of apprehending things themselves 
simply and wilkout any affirmation or denial, 
while you make the will and the power of free 
choice the faculty of judgment, to which it be- 
longs to affirm or deny, to assent or dissent. The 
question I propound is why the will and lib- 
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erty of choice is circumscribed by no limits in 
your account, while the range of ^ understand* 
ing is circumscribed. The truth is UuU these two 
faevliies seem to have domains of equal extent 
and that the understanding has at least no nar- 
rower a range than the will, since wiU is never 
directed towards anything of which the under- 
standing has not previously had cognizance. 

I said “at least no narrower a range”; for 
really the understanding seems to extend even fur- 
ther than the unU. This is so if, as a fact, will or 
decision, and judgment, never arise, and conse- 
quently neither do the choice of, the striving after, 
and aversion from a thing which we have not ap- 
prehended, nor unless the idea of that thing is 
perceived and set before us by the understanding. 
But besides this we understand in a confused 
fashion many things which lead to no judgment, 
no striving after or avoidance of them. Likewise, 
the faculty of judgment is often uncertain, so that, 
when reasons of equal weight are present, or when 
no reason exists, no judgment follows, while 
meanwhile the understanding apprehends the 
matters that still continue unaffected by judgment. 

Your statement, that you can alwa3n3 under- 
stand more and more; to take an example, you 
can more and more comprehend the faculty of 
understanding itself, of which you can form 
even an infinite idea,* of its own self proves that 
your understanding is not more limited than 
your will, when it is abk to extend even to an in- 
finite object. But when you take into account the 
fact that you acknowkdge that your will equals 
the Divine will, not indeed in actual extent but 
formally, consider whether the same may not be 
asserted of the understanding ako, since you 
have defined the formal notion of the understandr 
ing in just the same way as you have that of the 
will. But teU us briefly to what the wiU may ex- 
tend which escapes the understandingt Hence it 
seems that the cause of error is not, as you my, 
due to the will extending more widely than the 
understanding, and going on to judge of mat- 
ters of which t^e understanding is not aware** 
It is rather due to the fact that, both ranging as 
they do aver an equally wide domain, the under- 
standing faik to discern something well, and the 
will f oik to judge correctly. 

Wherefore there is no reason for extending the 
will beyond the bounds of the intellect, since it 
is not the case that it judges of things which the 
understanding does not perceive, and judges xU 
for the sok reason tiiat the understanding per* 
ceives badly. 

■Cf . p. 90. 
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A* HlbMt ym 

tuweo^^ 

itmdad reMioe to Ae ^xisteim if ^bjecUf you 
proceedtorrec^ in so far as the reasoning refers 
fa pour otm esnstence. Buty in so far as it eon- 
oerna other things, you seem to hare proceeded on 
nfdlee aesumptim; for, whatever you eay, or 
ttttto* pndend to eay, yovr doubt is not genuine, 
OHi your judgment enttrdy allows that something 
doe e»isU beyond youredf, dietincifrom you: it 
is a matter of which you are already aware that 
something dse distinct from yourself exiets. It ia 
possible for you to suppose as you do that there 
is no reason to persiiade you to adopt the one 
belief rather than the other. But at the same 
Hm you ought to suppose that no judgment will 
fellow, and that your will wiU always he tndiffer^ 
ent, and wiU net determine itsdf to come to a de- 
cision, until the time that a greater probabihty on 
(he one side rather than the other presents itsdf to 
the understanding. 

Your next etatement, that this indiifference 
extends to those matters which are not appre- 
hended with perfect clearness, in such a way 
that, however probable be the conjectures 
which render you disposed to foim a judg- 
ment on one particular side, the simple knowl- 
edge you possess, that they are conjectures, 
may occasion you to judge the contrary:* 
seems to be in no way true. For that knowledge 
which teUs you that they are merdy conjectures 
will indeed cause you to pose judgment in favour 
cf that condusum to which they point, with a cer- 
tain amount of insecurity and hesitation, but it 
wQl never tne^ you decide for the opposite be- 
lieff unless conjectures subsequently present 
themselves, which ore not equally but even more 
prebMe Bum the others. 

Though you add, that you bad experience of 
Has latdy , when setting aside as false what you 
hfai formerly supposed to be absolutely true, re- 
mmber that this has notbeenconoededtoyau. For 
youearmotreaUy have fdt persuaded yoursdf that 
pmhave notseenthe sun, dearth, men, and other 
g^feets, ihed you have not heard soun^ have not 
spaOted,eakn,(awriUen, havenotepokenihavenot, 
is* issei your body or iteorgans), and so forth. 


lanatsofmsskBwUimesftihefimw^ 
judges wrof^, as t4 (he undmtanding pfhMi 
does not give the eorreei reason. Thus Bks de- 
pendence ef the power of choioe upon the under* 
danding seems to be such (hat, if the inteBeet in- 
deed perceives something dear^ or seems to do so, 
the wiB passes ajudgmentiahich is agreed an and 
determinate, whether that be reaUy true, or 
er it be thought to he true; if, on the <kher hand, 
the perception on the part of the underdanding be 
obscure, then our wiU passes a judgment which ie 
doubtful and hesitating, though taken for the 
time to be tnere true than its opposite, and this 
whether the matter is really true or false. The 
suit is that it is not so much in our po^ U 
guard against error, as to refrain from pemeHni 
in error, and that the appropriate exercue ot, 
judgment is not so much the rei^orcing m tk 
strengthof the wiU,astheapplvcatu)nof thew^- 
standingto the discovery of dearer knowledge than 
Butt whickour judgment is alwayslikdy iofbUow. 

4. In your conclusion you exaggerate the profit 
to be derived from this Meditatum; you also pre- 
scribe how you should act in order to arrive at 
a knowledge of the truth, for, you say, you will 
amve at this if you only devote your attention 
sufficiently to those things which you perfedtly 
understand, and if you separate them from 
that which you apprehend more confusedly 
and obscurely.^ 

Now this IS not only true but it is a truth which 
could be grasped altogether apart from the pre- 
vious M^itatum, which thus seems to have been 
superfluous. Nevertheless, my good Sir, note thai 
the difficulty appears not to affect the question 
wheBier, in order to avoid error, we ought to un- 
derstand a thing dearly and distinctly, but con- 
ceme the art or method by which it is possible to 
discern that our knowledge is so dear and dis- 
tinct that Umtist be true and cannot possiMy mis- 
lead ve. Nay, at the outset I made the objection Bud 
notinfrequenBywe aredecemdeventhough weeeem 
tokaveaknowUdgeoftiemcdkrwhichrud^^^ 
excelinrespectofclearneseanddistineinem. You 
youredf also brought up this objection agamti 
yoursdf, and nevertheless we diB await the rm- 


Finally, Bierrfore, the form of mordoes not 
(gem (e eaneid in (be incomect use of the free 


as you maintain, so much as in the dis- 
mfOtinae between the judgment and the thing 
(Agmfwej^Xlge it seems to arise indeed firm 
tmfod Bie understanding apprehends Butt 



latian of that art or method, to the expoeetimeil 
which your energies should be chiefly direded. 

EELATIVE TO MEDITATION V 

Of the Essence of Material Things; and, Again, 
of Ood, That Be Exids 
1. In Bie Fifth MedMion you first say IktU 
you distinctly imagine quantity, i.e* eadtmdifm 
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ui iiini|fip%«iinPHiiw^ ■ oio qbipir; wmnmi wmsio^^ 
igarnf ittiiiiito iiu)tiM idSKl duvtttikm.* Oi4 
oB Am, tiiw iiMw ^ 1^ 

y&u9dd(ifi0mmd^fomiammgthefigi^ 

^ wiA a9fo0ow$: although 
there nuiy xus^ere in the woiid be such a fig* 
ure oatside xay tiiouf^t, or ever have been, 
there is nevertheless in this figure a determi- 
nate nature, which I have not invented, and 
whidi does not d^nd upon my mind, as ap- 
pears from the fact that divers properties can 
be demonstrated of that triangle, viz. that its 
three angles are equal to two i^t angles, that 
the greatest side is subtended by the greatest 
angle, and the like, which now, whether I wish 
it or do not wish it, 1 recognise very clearly, 
even thou^ 1 have never thought of them at 
all before when I imagined a triangle, and 
which therefore have not been invent^ by 
me.* So much only do you have respecting 
essence of material things; for the few remarks 
you add refer to the same matter. 1 have^ indeed, 
no desire to raise difficulties here; I suggest only 
that it seems tohea serious maUer to set up some 
immutable and eternal nature in addition to 
God the aU-powerful. 

You vnil say that you merely bring forward a 
proposition qf the schools, which slates that the 
natures or essences of things are eternal, and that 
propositions can be asserted about them which 
have an eternal truth. But this is equally difficult, 
and besides, tee cannot conceive how the nature of 
man can exist, when there is no human being, or 
how ft can be said that the rose is a flower when 
not a single rose exists. 

They say that it is one thing to talk of the es- 
sence, another thing to talk the exigence of 
things, and Utot though indeed things do not exist 
from all eternity, their essence is sUU eternal. But 
since the 6hi^ thing %n bbfects is their essence, 
does Ood do anything cf much moment when He 
produces existence on ^yeir parff It is dear that 
to Him it is no more than for a tailor to try a coat 


IRNv W WiyiRw 

end Uui 

theabstradiom 

YouwiUret^;ufudihaipropo9itiof^ 
animal, true even before man eseMa, ond hongs 
fiomaUeternitytIsayno,Usemsnottobetrds^ 
except in the sense that whensoever man eoms$ 
into existence he will be ordmaL This is so, even 
though we attow the seeming divUnetim bdween 
those two statements: man exists and man is am^ 
mal, owing to the fact that existence ismoreeav^ 
pressly signified by the former, essence by the hvti> 
ter. Nevertheless, from the former, essence is net 
exdvded, nor existence from the latter. Whmwe 
eay man exists, we mean the man that is sni* 
mal; when we assert that man is an animal, use 
mean man while he exists. But besides, dnas 
this proposition, man is animal, is not of greedgr 
necessity than that other; Plato is a man, it wiU 
therefore possess an eternal truth, and the ind> 
vidual essence of Plato will not be less independ- 
ent of God than the universal essence cfman is; 
so likewise other similar results wiU ensue, which 
it would be tedious to pursue. Yeti add that since 
man is said to be of such a nature that he cenmot 
exist without being animal, we mud not therefore 
imagine that such a nature is anything or eisfcafo 
anywhere outside the mind; but that the meamny 
is merely this, that if anything is a human being 
it must itself resemble these other bbgects, to whithf 
on account cf their mutual resemblance, the same 
appellation is given. This is a resem- 

blance, I repeat, between individual natumf 
from which Ae understanding derives the oppatf 
tumty of forming a concept or the idea or form 
of a common nature, from which anything that 
wUl be human ought not to deviate. 

Hence, I say the sameof that triangle of yours 
and its nature. For the triangle is tndWd a sort of 
mental rule which you employ in discovering 
whether something deserves tobeiuxttedai^^ 
But there is no necessity for us on thatacoouniOo 
say that such a triangle %e somdhing real omA d 


vn hie customer* Yet how can people maintain 
that the essence of man in Plato is eternal and 
^ndependentofOodf In virtue qf being a univer- 
Ml, do they sayt But in Plato nothing but what is 
individual has real existence. Though As mif^ 
from seeing Plato, Soorats$f and the resembling 
natures of other men, is wont to form a certain 
common eoneept tn vMch they all agree, and 
ivhich can hones be reckoned the universal nature 
or esamce of man, insofar otitis understood to 
^opplioabk to emynMn;yetitaan bynames 



true nature over and above the understandinAt 
which alone, from beholding material kianjfs^ 
has formed it and has elaboratsd it as a comimait 
notionexacUyintheworywehmedescr^eiidm 
case of the nature of man. 

Hence,odso,we ought ntd to thiskthedf^ 
ertUs demondtrated of material tHm/fiss, 
vnih them because ^ derive those pnipekilAl^ 
from the ideal triangle; they rather eonlsAi AM 
properties ihemsdm,a»diheiM 
not possess them wept in so jbr os AM 
standing, after observing the fmderislmss^ As* 
signs them to U, with d view to re0oiAnf thm 
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a^j^ninOu^proGeuof This is in 

the same imy as the properties cf human luxture 
do not exist in Plato and Socrates in the sense 
that they receive them from the universal nature 
vf man, the facts being rather that the mind as- 
orihes ^nose properties to it after discerning them 
in Plato f Socrates and others^ with the intention 
of restoring them to those individual cases, when 
reasoning is called for. 

It is known that the understanding, after see- 
ing Plato, Socrates and others, all of whom are 
rational beings, has put together this universal 
proposition: every man is rational; and then 
when it wishes to prove that Plato is rational, it 
uses that as a premise in its syllogism. Likewise, 
O Mind, you indeed say that you have the idea 
of a triangle, and would have possessed it, 
even though you had never seen any triangular 
shape among bodies, just as you have ideas of 
many other figures which have never presented 
themselves to your senses.^ 

But, if, as I have said above, you had been de- 
prived of all sense-functions in such a way that 
you had never either seen or touched the various 
surfaces or extremities of bodies, do you think 
you would have been able to possess or elaborate 
within you the idea of a triangle or of any other 
figure? You have many ideas which have not 
entered into you by way of the senses. So you 
say; but it is easy for you to have them, because 
you construct them out of those which have so 
entered and you elaborate them into various 
others, in the ways I above expounded. 

Besides this we should have spoken here of that 
false nature of the triangle, which is supposed to 
consist of lines which are devoid of breadth, to 
contain an area which has no depth, and to termi- 
nate at three points which are wholly without 
parts. But this would involve too wide a digres- 
sion, 

2. You next attempt the proof of God^s exist- 
ence and the vital part of your argument lies in 
these words: When 1 think attentively I clearly 
see that the existence can no more be separated 
from theessence of God than can there be sepa- 
rated from the essence of a triangle the equal- 
ity in magnitude of its three angles to two right 
ang^, or the idea of a mountain from the idea 
of a valley; so that there is no less incongruity 
in our conceiving a God (i.e. a Being who is 
supremely perfect) to Whom existence is lack- 
(i.e. in Whom a certain perfection is miss- 
ixf). than to think of a mountain which is not 
jii|«ompaliied a vall^.* But m must note 


that a comparison of tide hind is not sufficiently 
accurate. 

For though you properly enough compare es- 
sence with essence, in your next step it is neither 
existence with eeeence, nor properiy with prop- 
erty that you compare, but existence with proper- 
ty, Hence it seems that you either ought to have 
said that God*s omnipotence can no more be sepa- 
rated from His essence than can that equality in 
magnitude of the angles of a triangle from its es- 
sence; or at least, that God*8 existence can no 
mere be separated from His essence than the ex- 
istence from the essence of a triangle. Thus taken, 
each comparison would have proceeded ok correct 
lines, arid the truth would have been 
not onZ^/ of the former but of the latter, AUhough 
this would not be evidence that you haA estab- 
lished your conclusion that God necessanly ex- 
ists, because neither does the triangle nece^arily 
exist, although its essence and its existenci^ can- 
not in reality be severed, howsoever much the 
mind separates them or thinks of them apart, in 
the same way as the Ditine essence and existence 
may be thought of separately. 

Next we must note that you place existence 
among the Divine perfections, without, however, 
putting it among the perfections of a triangle or 
of a mountain, though in exaedy similar fashion, 
and in its enrn way, it may be said to he a perfec- 
tion of each. But, sooth to say, existence is a per- 
fection neither in God nor in anything else; it is 
rather that in the absence of which there is no 
perfection. 

This must be so if, indeed, that which does not 
exist has neither pirfection nor imperfection, and 
that which exists and has various perfections, 
does not hewe its existence as a particular perfec- 
tion and as one of the number of its perfections, 
but as that by means of which the thing itself 
equally with its perfections is in existence, and 
without which neither can it he said to possess 
perfections, nor can perfections be said to be pos- 
sessed by it. Hence neither is existence held to ex- 
ist in a thing in the-way that perfections do, nor 
if the thing lacks existence is it said to be imper- 
fect (or deprived of a perfection), so much as to 
be nothing. 

Wherefore, as in enumerating the perfections 
of a triangle you do not mention existence, nor 
hence conclude that the triangle exists, so, in 
enumerating the perfections of God, you ought 
not to have put existence among them, in order to 
draw the conclusion that God exists, unless you 
wanted to beg the question. 

You say: in everything dse 1 have distin- 
guished existence from essence but not in God. 
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But luno, I pray, is the exigence of Plato di^nr 
guished from the essence of Plato, unless by 
thoughtf For, supposing now that Plato no longer 
exists, where is his essence? Is it not in the same 
way that essence and existence are distinguished 
by thought in Godf 

You yourself raise the objection: Perhaps, 
just as from my thinking of a mountain with 
a valley, or of a winged horse, it does not fol- 
low that therefore either the mountain or such 
a horse exists; so from the fact that I think of 
God as existing it does not follow that He ex- 
ists: hut you go on to argue that a sophism is lor 
tent here. But it would not be difficult to expose 
the fallacy which you have yourself constructed, 
especially by assuming something that is so manr 
ifest a contradiction as that an existing God does 
not exist, and not assuming the same thing 
about man, or horse. 

But if you had drawn a parallel between the 
mountain with its vaUey, or the horse with its 
wings, and God as possessing knowledge, power 
and other attributes, then the difficulty would have 
been carried forward and you would have had to 
explain how it is possible for a sloping mountain 
or a winged horse to he thought of without their 
existing, while a God who has knowledge and 
power cannot be conceived of without His exist- 
ence being involved. 

You say: that it is not in your power to 
think of God without existence (that is of a 
supremely perfect Being devoid of a supreme 
perfection) as it is within your power to im- 
agine a horse either with wings or without 
^ings.^ But nothing is to he added to this, except 
that, as you are fret to think of a horse that does 
not have wings without thinking of its existence, 
that existence which, if added, will be a perfec- 
tion in it due to you; so you are free to think of a 
God that has knowledge, power and the other per- 
fections, without thinking of His existence, which, 
if possessed by Him would render His perfection 
complete. Whence, just as from the fact that a 
horse is thought of as possessing the T^ection of 
being winged, it is not therefore inferred that it 
has existence, the chief of perfections, through 
your instrumentality; so neither from the fact 
that God is considered as possessing knowledge 
and other perfections is His existence deduced 
from thcA: rather it finally remains to be proved. 
Although you say: that existence quite as much 
as other perfections is included in the idea of a 
Being of the highest perfection, you affirm 
what has to be proved, and assume your concl'u- 
^on as a premise. For I might also, on the other 
p. 94. 


part, say that in the idea of a perfect Pegasus, 
there was contained not only the perfection 
ing wings, but also that of existing. For as God is 
thought to be perfect in every hind of perfection, 
so is Pegasus thought to he perfect in its own kind, 
and you can bring forward in criticism nothing 
which cannot, if the parallel between the two be 
duly observed, be taken to hold of both alike. 

You say: as in thinking of a triangle it is not 
necessary for me to think that its three angles 
are equal to two right angles, though that is 
none the less true, as is afterwards clear when 
we attend to the matter; so we may indeed 
think of the other perfections of God without 
thinking of His existence, though that is none 
the less true when we note that it is a perfec- 
tion. Bui you see what may be said, vie. that as 
that property is discovered afterwards to exist in 
the triangle, because a demonstration proves it, 
so we must employ a demonstration in order to 
discover existence in God. Otherwise it will cer- 
tainly he easy for me to show that anything is in 
anything. 

You say: that when you attribute all perfec- 
tions to God, you do not act as if you imagined 
that all quadrilateral figures were inscribed in 
the circle; since, as herein you would err, — 
and this is borne out by your knowledge t^t 
the rhombus cannot be inscribed in it, you do 
not in the other case go astray, because you 
afterwards find that existence is congruent 
with God.^ Bui this apparently, is inevitably to 
act in the same way; or, if that is not so, you 
must show that existence is not incompaHhle 
with God, in the same way as you prove that being 
inscribed in a circle is incompatible with the 
rhombus. I pass by your remaining assertions, 
which are either unexplained or unproved by you, 
or are solved by considerations you ham already 
adduced as, for example: that nothing can be 
conceived, to the essence of which existence 
belongs, save God alone; that we cannot frame 
the thought of two or more such Gods; that 
such a God has from all eternity existed and 
will continue to all eternity; that you perceive 
many other things in God, which can suffer 
neither diminution nor change.’ To this is 
added the necessity for inspecting them mattm 
more nearly and investigating them more dili- 
gently, in order that their tndh may be remaM 
and that they may be acknowledged as ceiioinf 
etc. 

You declare, finally, that the certainty and 
truth of all knowledge so depends upon oor 
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db not pomm i!tS»f m enn have no true mv 
tainty or knowtedge*^ Ym bring forward ike 
fbSawinp examtfde, oaying* When I conrider the 
nature <ji a triangle, 1 who have some little 
knowledge of the principles of geometry, recog- 
niae quite clearly that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles; and it is not posdble 
lew me not to believe ^is so long as I apply my 
nrind to its demonstration. But as soon as 1 di- 
vert my attention from its proof, howsoever 
weU I recollect having clearly comprehended 
it, I may easily come to doubt about its truth, 
if I am ignorant of there being a God. For 1 
mi^t persuade myself of having been so con- 
stituted by nature as sometimes to be deceived 
in those matters which I believe myself to ap- 
prehend with the greatest evidence* especially 
when 1 recollect that I have frequently judged 
matters to be true and certain which other rea- 
sons jmve afterwards impelled me to judge to 
be altogether false. But after 1 have recognised 
that there is a God because at the same time 1 
have recognised that all things depend upon 
Him and that He is not a deceiver, and from 
that 1 have inferred, that what I clearly and 
distinctly perceive cannot fail to be true* even 
though I no longer pay attention to the reason 
for which 1 believe that thing to be true: pro- 
vided that 1 recollect having clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceived it, no contrary reason can be 
brought forward which could cause me to 
doubt of its truth. On the contrary I have a 
true and ceitain knowledge of it. And this 
same knowledge extends likewise to all oth^ 
things which I recollect having formerly dem- 
onstrated, such as the truths ef geometry and 
thblike.^ 

In reply to thiSf ny good Sir, since I admit 
fkat you are speaking seriously, there is nothing 
fo ecnfi but that it seems that you wiU hace diJS^ 
euliy in geyi/ng anyone to believe that you were 
kss certain of them geometrical proofs before the 
when you estahlisked by reasoning the above 
GOhdus&on about Qod, than after you had done so, 
9er waUy those seem to have an 

eMenoe and certainty ofeuchakind as by fhemr 
mbesio extort our assent to them, and when once 


think, hence 1 eadst Nay, sfon, howmr tnw 
be, as nothing eon be truer, that God emsis, that 
He%8theAu^(f everything, and that 
a deceiver, since, never^less, these facts mm to 
be less evident than those geometricol pro^s (cf 
which the only proof required is that many conr 
trovert God^s exigence. His creation of the world, 
and many other truths), while no one denies the 
demonstrations of Geometry, is there anyone 
whom you can persuade that the evidence and cer- 
tainty of the latter is commurvicated to them from 
the formert Likewise who fancies that Diagoras, 
Theodoras, or any similar atheist cannot he ren- 
dered certain of the truth of those 
derrumstratiorisf Again, how often amoni be- 
lievers do you come across one who, if askedwhy 
he is sure that in a {right-angled) irianglkihe 
sguore on its base is equal to the square omits 
sides, wiU reply because I know that God\ 
lets, and that God cannot deceive, and that Hiie 
the cause of (his fact as likewise as of all others,** 
WiU he not rather reply ** because I know it, and 
it has been shown to me by an indubitable demon- 
stration**? How much the more likely is this to be 
the reply of Pythagoras, Plato, Archimedes, Eur 
did, and other rnathcrnaticiaris, none of whom 
seems to bring up the thought of God in order to 
be quite certain of his demonstrations^ Yet, be- 
cause you do not pledge your word for o^rs, 
but only for yourself, and your attitude le also 
pious, there is really no reason for my objecting 
toU, 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION VI 

Of the Existence of Material Things, and of the 
]^al Distinction Between the Soul and the Body 
of Man, 

1. In the Sixth Meditation I do not object to 
what you say at the beginning: that material 
things may exist in so far as they are the object 
of pure mathematics;’ since, nevertheless, mor 
terial things are the object of mixed, not of pure 
mathematicB, and the objects of pure mathemat- 
ics, e,g, the point, the line, the superficies, and 
the indivisible thvnge consisting of these and 
functioning as indivisible, ate incapable of ac^ 
tual existence, I have difficulty only because here 


mognised they do not oBow the mind to have any a second time you distinguish imagination item 
fdrt^ doubt. So true is this M intellection. Nay, 0 Mind, these two appear to 

UMy OS nvihid that evil Genius go to perdition; be the action of one and the same faculty, at we 
jfust as you might have done when you {(dlhough have indicated above; and, if there is any dirh 
ftwosfitiemcfChdwasnety^ asserted iirultionh^meri(hsm,itdm 

mrh emphasis that you could not be inh than one of greater and less. Consider haw Hum 
^ V d 95 eondusions may thence be now proved, 
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pOMl, BiA hert ym do not deny (hot to 
Itond is to contemplate the triangle, the pen- 
tagon, the diili^n, the myriagon, and the 
othef (hinge o/ (hie kind, which are (he figures cf 
corporeal (hinge. You now indeed set up the dia- 
Hnction that the imagination involves a oertain 
application of the cognitive faculty to a body, 
wl^e intellecrion does not involve any su^ 
application or efiFort. So that, when you simply 
and without trouble perceive the triangle as a 
figure consisting of three angles, you say that 
tl^t is an act of understandmg. But when, not 
without some effort on your part, you have 
that figure, as it were, present, and investigate 
it, examine it, and recognise and discern its 
three angles distinctly and severally, then, you 
say, you imagine. And hence, since you indeed 
perceive without any trouble that the chilia- 
gon is a figure with a thousand angles, but yet 
cannot by application or an effort of attention, 
discover it, and have it, as it were, present be- 
fore you and discern all its angles in^vidually,^ 
but are as confused about it as about the myri« 
agon, or any other figure of this description, 
you therefore deem that you employ Intellec- 
tion in the case of the chihagon or the myria- 
gon, and not Imagination. 

But, neverihekes,^ there is no reason why you 
should not extend your imagination, as well as 
your intellection, to the chiliagon, as you do to 
the triangle. For you do try to some extent to imr 
agine that Jigvre with its host of angles in some 
fashion, though the number of ite angles is so 
great that you cannot conceive it clearly. Besides, 
though you do perceive that a figure of a thousand 
anffies is signified by the word chiliagon, that is 
merely the force of the name; for this will not 
cause you to understand a thousand angles heir 
ter than you imagine them. 

But we must note that (he loss of distinctness 
and increase of confusedness is gradual. For you 
wiU perceive and imagine {or understand) the 
quadrilateral more confusedly than (he triangle, 
yet more distinctly than the pentagon. Again (hie 
u more confused than the quodriUdorol, but more 
distinct than the hexagon, and so on in order, un 
til you have nothing exjfiioit to put before yovr- 
self; and because you now are not able to have an 
ex^idt conception, you make an esffort in order 
(a omU as mwh as possible. 

Wherefore, if you indeed wish to call it imagi 
niiUumandintellectionatthesametim,wheny^ 
are aware of the figure distinc&y and with earn 


msdbk M ^UeBetiton abne, when pm 
mew it confus^ymertiy and without or wM 
elight effort, you have my consent. But ihsd witi 
furnish no reason why you should set up mm 
than one type of internal cognition, einoe U i$ 
accidental wdy whether you contempMe afiyure 
in ways that differ in term s of more and lew, dUh 
tinct or confused, attentiveness or carelewness. 
Assuredly, when we wish to run over the hepkh 
gon, the odagon, and the other figures up to (he 
chiliagon, or (he myriagon, and continuously 
and all through attend to the greater or less degree 
of distinctness or remtasness of attention, shall 
we be able to say where or in what figure inwgina^ 
tion ceases and inteUection alone remainst Dose 
it not rather turn out to be the case (hat there is a 
continuous scale and progression in one sort of 
knowledge, the distinctness and toil of which 
creases continuously and insensibly, while its 
confusedness and effortlessness increasest Inde^ 
pendenUy of (his, note that you depreciate intelr 
lection, while lauding imagination. For do you 
not merely heap scam on tiie former in allotting 
to it remissness and confusion, but commend (^ 
latter, in ascribing to %t diligent care and per^ 
spicuityf 

Afterwards you assert: that the power of im- 
agination in so far as it is distinguished from 
the power of understandmg is not a necessary 
part of your essence.^ But how can (hat be, if 
(hey are one and (he same power, the functiom of 
which differ merely in respect of greater and lestf 

You add: that the mind, m imagining, tuitks 
towards the body, but, in its intellectual ac^ 
tivity, turns towards itself or the idea it pos- 
sesses. But what if the mind is unable to turn 
towards itself or towards any idea wUhout at the 
same time turning itself towards something cm 
porecd, or represented by a corporeal ideat For 
indeed (he triangle, the pentagon, the chUiagon, 
(he myriagon and the oOrar figures or their mas 
are aUogether corporeal, and the mind canfUd in 
its intellectual activity attend to them except as 
to something corporeal or similar to the carpgteat. 
In so far as the ideas of things reputed to be iav* 
matefial are concerned, such as ^ idea of GM, 
of an Angel, or of the human soul or mind, U j» 
certain also that the ideae we do possess about 
these things are either corporeal or after the f mite 
ion of the corporeal, and drawn firom (ho kmm 
form and, at other times, from the moot oiMk, (hn 
simplest and most impm^hlo clgeets ouoh as 
air or ether, as we mentioned abtwe. Mwfoom 
your statement, that it is only mUi (he pxob^ 
ability that you conieotaie any body mr 
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ifitflii catmoi be vUered by you miously , <md hmce 
need cause us no delay. 

2. Next you have a discussion about Senses and 
first you very rigkUy make an enumeration of 
those matters which had become known to you by 
means of the senses and had been believed by you 
to be true, taking nature alone as your judge and 
guide. Immediately afterwards you relate the ex- 
Tperienees, which so shook the beliefs you had de- 
rived from your senses, as to drive you to that po- 
sition at which we found you in the First Medi- 
tation. 

At this point I have no desire to begin a con- 
troversy about the trustworthiness of the senses; 
for, if there is deception or falsity, it is not in 
sense, which is merely passive and has to do only 
with things that appear and must appear in the 
way they do owing to their own appropriate 
causes; it resides in the judgment or in the mind, 
-which does not act with sufficient circumspection, 
and does not notice that things at a distance, ow- 
ing to this and that cause appear more confused 
a^ smaller than they really are when they are 
near at hand, and so in other cases. Nevertheless, 
wherever deception does occur, we must not deny 
that some error exists; only the difficulty is, wheth- 
er the error is always such that we can never he 
sure of the truth in the case of anything perceived 
by the senses. 

But there is realty no need to search for obvi- 
ous examples. To take only the instances which 
you adduce, or rather cite as objections, 1 main- 
tain that in these cases the truth of our belief 
seems to be amply confirmed; when we behold a 
tower close at hand and touch it we are sure that 
it is square, though, when further off, we had oc- 
casion to pronounce it to be round, or at least 
were able to doubt whether it was round or square 
or of some other figure. 

Similarly, that feeling of pain, which appears 
sUU to exist in the foot or in the hand after these 
members have been cut off, may on occasion 
cause deception in those indeed who have had 
these limbs cut off; and that is because the sen- 
sorial spirits have been accustomed to pass down- 
wards into them and express sensation in them. 
Nevertheless those whoarewhoUaresocertainthat 
they feel the pain in the foot or in the hand which 
they see pricked, that they cannot doubt about it. 

Similarly also, since we wake and dream aUer- 
natdy as long as we are alive, deception may oc- 
cur oumg to a dream, because things appear in 
the dream to be prewnt which are not present. 
Nemfhdess, neither do we always dream, nor, 
whmwe are really awake, can we doubt whether 
m4tl§moks or dreaming. 


AND REPLIES 

So, too, since we can think that we are of a na- 
ture exposed to deceptions, even in things that 
seem most sure, we none the less think that we are 
naturally capable of apprehending truth. And 
just as we sometimes err, as when we do not de- 
tect a sophism, or when we look at a stick plunged 
to half its length in water, so also we sometimes 
apprehend the truth, as in a geometrical demon- 
stration, or when the stick is taken out of the 
water, the circumstances being such that in nei- 
ther of these cases can we doubt at all about the 
truth. And just as in other cases we may be in 
doubt, so at least in this case no doubt is per- 
mitted, namely that these things appear as they 
do; indeed it cannot be other than absolutely j 
that such things appear. 

Moreover, as to the fact that reason counsels us 
not to believe much to which we are impeUec^y 
nature, it cannot at least remove the truth of that 
which appears — of the phenomenon. Yet the 
is no need for us here to discuss the question 
whether reason conflicts with sensuous impulsion, 
and opposes it merely as the right hand opposes 
the left when holding it up as it droops from 
weariness, or whether their opposition is of an- 
other sort. 

3. You next address yourself to your purpose, 
hut in a light and, as it were, sJdrmishing fashion. 
For you proceed to say: But now that I begin to 
be better acquainted with myself and with the 
author of my being, I do not in truth think 
that I should rashly admit all the matters 
which my senses seem to teach me; neither, on 
the other hand, do I think that I should doubt 
them all.’ Quite right: though doubtless you had 
thought the very same thing already. 

The next passage is: And first of aU, because 
I know that all the things which I apprehend 
clearly and distinctly can be created by God 
as I apprehend them, it suffices that I am able 
to apprehend one thing apart from another 
clearly and distinctly in order to be certain 
that the one is different from the other, since 
they may be made to exist in isolation by God 
at least; and it does not matter by what power 
their separation is made, in order to compel me 
to judge them to be different.^ In reply to this 
there is nothing to be said, save that you employ 
what is obscure to demonstrate something that is 
dear, not that I aUegs that there is any obscurity 
in the inference. I do not raise a difficulty indeed 
about the fact that you should previously hem 
proved that Ood exists, nor, as to the matters to 
which His power extends, about the proof (hat He 
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can ^cct what even you are ahk to campreherul. 
I shotdd ask merely whether you dearly and die- 
tincUy apprehend in a triangle that property^ 
that the greater side subtends the greater 
angle, separately from that other^ according to 
which the three angles taken together are held 
to be equal to two right angles. Do you admit 
that God can therefore separate and isolate the 
latter property from the former^ so (hat the tri- 
angle possesses the one and not the other, or that 
the laUer also may be disjoined from the trUmglet 

But, not to delay you here, inasmuch as this 
separation is but little to the point, you add: And 
hence from this very thing, because I know 
that I exist, and that meanwhile I do not re- 
mark that any other thing pertains to my na- 
ture or essence, excepting this alone, that I am 
a thinking thing, 1 rightly conclude that my 
essence consists solely in the fact that 1 am a 
thinking thing. Here 1 should arrest your prog- 
ress; but either it is enough to repeat what I said 
in connection with the second Meditation, or we 
must await your inference. 

For finally you say: And although possibly 
(or rather certainly, as I shall say in a moment) 
I possess a body with which 1 am very inti- 
mately conjoined, yet because on the one side 
I have a clear and distinct idea of myself, in- 
asmuch as 1 am only a thinking and not an ex- 
tended thing, and on the other I possess a dis- 
tinct idea of body, inasmuch as it is only an 
extended and not a thinking thing; it is certain 
that 1 am really distinct from my body, and 
can exist without it. 

So this was your objective, was itf Hence, 
since the whole of the difficulty hinges on this, 
we must halt awhile, in order to see how you 
manage ^ position good. The prinr 

cipal mailer here in question is the distinction 
between you and body. But what body do you 
here meant Plainly this solid body composed of 
members, the body to which, without doubt, the 
following words refer: I possess a body connect- 
ed with myself and it is certain that 1 am dis- 
tinct from my body, etc. 

But new, 0 Mind, there is no difficulty about 
this body. There would be a difficulty, if with the 
greater part of philosophers I were to object ihat 
you were the realisation, the perfection, the ac- 
tivity, the form, the appearance, or, to use, a 
popular fashion of speech, a mode qf the body. 
They, forsooth, do not achnawledge that you are 
more distinct and separable from your body than 
figure, or any other mode. This, too, they mainr 
tain^ whether you are the entire soul, or are be- 
stdedalso voih Swhpst, vovs Tradrirucbs, the po- 


tential intellect, or passive inteUect, as th^ style 
U. But it pleases me to deal somewhat UberaOy 
with you and consider you as th ough you were the 
voDs rrotriTiKbs, the active intellect, nay, even as 
xwpurrbs, i.e. capable of separate exigence, 
though separable in another sense than they 
imagined. 

For since those philosophers assigned U to all 
men {if not rather to all things) as something conh 
mon to them and as being the source of intellec- 
tual adUvity on the part of the potential intetteot, 
exactly in the same way and with the same neces- 
sity as light supplies the eye with the opportunity 
of seeing {whence they were wont to compare it to 
the light of the sun, and hence to regard it as 
coming from without), I myself rather consider 
you {as you also are quite willing I should) as a 
certain special inteUect exercising domination in 
the body. 

Moreover, I repeat that the difficulty is not as 
to whether you are separable or not from this body 
{whence, shortly before, I hinted that it was net 
necessary to recur to the power of God in order to 
secure the separability of those things which you 
apprehend as separate), but from the body which 
you yourself are: seeing that possibly you really 
are a subtle body diffused within that solid one, 
or occupying some seat within it. But you have 
not yet convinced us that you are anything abso- 
lutely incorporeal. Likewise, though in the second 
Meditation you proclaimed that you are not a 
wind, nor a fire, nor a vapour, nor a breath, 
do be advised of the warning I give you, that the 
statement thus announced has not been proved. 

You said that you did not at that point dis- 
pute about those matters; but you have not stdh 
sequenUy discussed them, nor have you in any 
way proved that you are not a body of this kind. 

I had hoped that here you would make the rnattsr 
good; but if you do discuss anything, if you do 
prove anything, your discussion and proof merer- 
ly show that you are not the solid body, about 
which, as I have already said, there is no diffir 
cubby. 

4. But, you say, I have on the one hand a 
clear and distinct idea of myself, in so far as I 
am merely a thinking thing and not extended, 
and on the other a distinct idea of body, in so 
far as it is an extended thing, but not one that 
thinks. Firstly, however, in so far as the idea of 
body is concerned, there appears to be no need far 
spending much pains over it. For, if you indl^ 
make this pronouncement about the idea of body 
universally, we must repeat our previous objec- 
tion, namely that you have to prove that it is in- 
compatible with the nature of body to be capabJp^^ 
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h idi«tbnr you are a mibtle body or not, in a 
IM# lAot impUed that thought is ineompoHbk 
nUikM^. 

But since you make that aesertion and oer* 
kmtiy treat only cf that solid body, from whuk 
Ifptt maintain that you are separable and distinct^ 
1 4$ not on that account so muck deny (hat you 
kgoe an idea of yourself ^ as maintain (hat you 
aoM not possess U if you were reaXty an unen- 
tended thing. For, I ask you, how do you think 
AatyoUf an unesdended subject, could receive in- 
to yourseXf the semblance or idea of a body which 
is extendedt For, if such a semblance proceeds 
from the body, it is certainly corporeal and has 
parts outside of other parte, and eonseguenUy is 
oarporeaL Or cdternatiudy, whether ornotits im- 
pression is due to some other source, since neces- 
swiiy it always represents an extended body, it 
must eM have pcarts and, consequently, be ex- 
tended. Otherwise, if it has no parts, how wiU it 
represent parist If it has no extension how wiU it 
represent extensiont If devoid cf figure, how rep 
resent an object possessing figv^ If it has no 
position, how can it represent a thing which has 
upper and lower, right and loft, and intermediate 
pvarUf If without variation, how represent the 
various colours, etef Ther^ore an idea appears 
not to lack extension utterly. But unless Uisdo- 
pcid of extension haw can you, if unextended, be 
its subjeett How will you unite it to yout How 
lag hM tf itf How will you be able to feel it 
g/ndusBy fade and finally vanish awayt 

Nea^ relatively to your idea of yourself noth- 
ing is to he added to what has been already said, 
mid especially in the seconi Meditation. For 
Bmce it is proved (hat, far from having a dear 
emd didinet idea of y^s^, you seem to be 
sdwBiy without one. This is because, even though 
pen recognise that you think, you do not know of 
idM nature you, uko think, are. Hence, since 
ihie operation alone is known to you, the chief 
mtMor is, nevertheless, hidden from you, namdy, 

oubotimee which so operates. This brings up 
the comparison in which you may be likened to a 
blini man, who, on feeling heat, and being tM 
(IddU proceeds frtmi the sun, shciddMnkthd 
km n dear and disttmi idea of the sun, inasmuch 


Meu4idmc/p0uml/f 
ovdendei; but in m doing you seg^ 
fuit,notwhatyouare.lnot^tokosnadse»^ 
didinet idea, or, what is the some thing, a true 
and genuine idea efanyth^, is Undneimseurg 
to know the thing Usdfpositivdy, 
affirmatively, or does it suffice to know that 4 is 
not any other thingt WcvldUnotthenbeadeair 
and distinct idea of Bucephalus, ^ one knew cf 
him that he was notafiyt 

But, not to urge this, my question is rathsr: 
care you not an extended thing, or are you not dif- 
fused throughout ke body? I cemnat tell what you 
will reply; for, though from the outset I recog- 
nised kat youaxisted only in the brain, I fiprmed 
that belief rather by conjecture than by moedy 
following your opinion. I derived my < ongaiure 
from the statement which ensues, in whin you 
assert, that you are not affected by all pam of 
the body, but only by the brain, or even by 
one of its Bmallest parts.^ But I woe not quite 
certain whether you were found therefore only in 
the brain or in a part of it, since you might be 
found in the whole body, but be acted on at only 
one part. Thus U would be according to the pop- 
ular belief, which takes the soul to be diffused 
throughout the entire body, while yet it is in the 
eye alone that it has vision. 

Similarly, the following wards moved one to 
doubt: ^^and, although the whole mind seema to 
be united to the whole body,”* etc. You indeed 
do not there aseeri that you are united with the 
whole cf the body, but you do not deny it. How- 
soever it be, with your leave let me consider you 
firstly as diffused throughout the whole body. 
Whether you are the same as the soul, or some- 
thing diverse from it, I ask you, 0 unextended 
thing, what you are that are spread from head to 
heel, or that are coextensive with the body, that 
hem a like number of parts corresponding to its 
partsf WiU you say that you are Owrefore unex- 
tended, because you are a whole in a whole, and 
are wholly in every parti I pray you teU me, if 
you maintain this, how you conceive it. Can a 
single thing thus be at the same time whoBy in 
several partsi Faith assures us of this in (hsease 
of the sacred mystery (of the Eucharist).* But the 
question here is relative to you, a natural oibjeet, 
and is indeed one relative to our natural Ugfik 


m^ifomgoneaAhmwhodthemmis,hecanre- 
pifi itis something which produoss heat. 

jpid, you wiB say, I here add wd only (h^ 
Mi lk maUng tU^ 

w Mi mdyaded. But not to mention that this i$ 
jmegtBkettajbrcBihaLhamuouacle^ 


Cm we fraep how Sure eon be a fiwmHn if 

fkwee withoat thm heini a fturMif of 

beatedinlhmf letutohmdniiMremmm^ 
JUlitwm,ifaAiiitgieuiioOiiin<mflaee,om'tt 

p> UXL 
•Of. p. m. 





Im iiil9bivi^ hhImi w ^ ^ 

dl l«tttl( fte 4 j6«cii»« Olid tii^^ 
tpA0% m any port and not rather in the varieue 
parte ef the My by means of year severed parte. 
And einoe it is much more mdent that noMng 
eon eapist ae a wkde in different places^ it teitt 
teem aut^to be still more dear that you are not 
etheUyintheeingkparUofyourbodybvtmei^^ 
in the whole ae a whokf and that you are so by 
means of your parts diffused through the whoU^ 
and eonseguenUy that you have extension. 

Secondly f Id us suppose that you are in the 
brain alone, or merely in some minute paH of i^ 
Youperceive that Ihe eame thing is dearly andi^ 
jection, since, however small Uad part be, it ie 
neoertMess extended, and you are coextensive 
unth it, and consequently are extended and have 
pariicular parte corresponding to its particular 
parte. WiUyoueay that you take that part of the 
brain to be a poinlt That is surely inoredihU, but 
suppose it ie a point. If it is indeed eomething 
Physical, the same difficulty remains, because 
such a point is extended and ie certainly not de- 
void of parts. If it is a Mathematical point you 
know that it is given only by the imagination. 
Butlditbe given or Id rather us feign that in the 
brain there is given a Mcdhcmatical point, to 
which you are united, and in which you exid. 
Now, see how useless a fiction this will turn out 
to be. For, if it is to be assumed, we mud feign it 
to exist in such a way that you are at the meeting 
place of the nerves by which all the regions inr 
jormed by the soul tranemit to the brain the ideas 
or semblances of the things perceived by the 
senses. But firstly, the nerves do not all med at 
one point, whether for the reason that, as the 
brain is continued into the spinal marrow, many 
nerves all over the back pose into that, or because 
thm which extend to the middle of the head are 
not found to terminate in the same part of tks 
brain* But Id us assume that they oB do med; 
nem ifie less (hey cannot all unite in a nuMe^ 
madcat paint, since they are bodies, not maths- 
madeei linss, and so able to med in a maths- 
mnded point. And supposing we grant Aat they 
do so unite, it wiB be imposeibkfor the spirik^ 
whith page through then to pass out of the nerves 
dr ts enter them, as being bodies; since body can- 
nd be in or pose through what is nd a gdaes, as 
(homsdlmnaiMpoidis. But though we should 
dim ttfld the animal spirits do exid in or pass 


wsi/rtr right hani nort s war Mf hasdL mstihso 

w grmowm omnw ’mnffw wemifdllof wgdmhtggigv 

higher nor lower, nor mofiMnlg simihr, mnmt 
Judge ashwheiwetheycomsnerwMtikiffe^^ 
Moreover,! say the same (king of (horn spi^ 
which you mud tranamit in order to hem feeling 
or to report tidings, aeid in order to mom. I oaeit 
that ws cannot graep how you impress a motiem 
upon them, you who are yourself in a pobd, ueh 
less you are really a bo^, or unless youhima 
body by which you are in eontad with (hem and 
d the same tinw propel them. For, if you say that 
(hey are moved by themselves, and that you ody 
direct their motion, remember that you some- 
where else denied tibat the body is inoved hy 
itself;* so that %ve mud thence ir^er that you are 
the cause of that movement. Next, explain to us 
how such a direction can take place unlhout some 
effort and so some motion on your partf How can 
there be effort directed towards ant^tng, and mo- 
tion on its part, unthotd mutual eontad of vdud 
moves and what is mavedt How can there be eonr 
tad apart from body, when (as is so dear to the 
natural light) 

Apart from body, nau^t touches 
or is touched?* 

Yd why do I delay here when die on you that 
the onus rests of proving that you are unextended 
and hence inoorporealf But nedher da I think 
(hat you wiU find an argument in the fad (hat 
manis popularly said to consid of soul and body, 
inferring that if one part is said to be body, 
otiicr mud be declared not to be body. For, if yog 
did so, you would give ue an opportunity 
drawing the distinction in such a way that man 
should be held to consid (ff a double body, m. the 
sbKd one and the subtle one; and aodrding fa 
Ode scheme while the former retained the name 
body, the common term, the other would be gieen 
the name soul. I pass by the fad that the same 
thing would be ami abM the other anmeds, ie 
whi^ you have not granted a mtnd smilag Ie 
your own; lucky they, if by your eancticn Owy 
possees even a soul! Hence, therefore, when yeu 
conclude that you are certain that you aisr 
really distinct from your body, youseeOM Oud 
wouUbsadmiM,butthatitwoiddndOwrefM 
be conceded that you were incorporeal, and net 
rather a species ef very subtle body dktindfrtlfni 
your grosser body . 

Fon odd that heime you can exist apittt 
it.* But after being conceded the poiht that yek 
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can exist apart from that grosser body in the same 
way as an odoriferous vapour does while passing 
ovi of an apple and dispfrsing into the air, what 
do you think you have gained? Something more 
certainly than the above mentioned Philosopher^ 
wish to prove, who believe that you wholly perish 
at death itself; being as it were like a figure which 
on the aUerafion of the superficies so disappears, 
that it may be said to be nonexistent or wholly 
nothing. Indeed, since yoti wire som( thing cor-- 
poreal as well, or a fine substance, you uill not 
be said to vanish wholly at death, or wholly to 
pass into nothing, but to exist by means of your 
dispersed parts, howsoevir much, on account of 
being thus droum asunder, you are not likely to 
think any more, and unit be said to be mither a 
thinking thing, nor a mind, nor a soul. Yet, all 
these objections 1 bring, not in order to cast doubt 
on the conclusion you intend to prove, hut merely 
by way of expressing my disagreement as to the 
cogency of the argument set forth by you, 

6. In connection with this, you interpose sev^ 
eral things Unding to the same conclusion, on all 
of which we need not insist. One thing I noU, and 
that is that you say that nature teaches you by 
the sensation of pain, hunger, thirst, etc., that 
you are not lodged in the body as a sailor in a 
ship, but that you are very closely united with 
it and, so to si)eak, intermingled with it so as 
to compose one whole along with it. For if that 
were not the case, you say, ‘'when my body is 
hurt, I who am merely a thinking thing would 
not feel pain, but sliould perceive the wound 
with the mere understanding, just as the sailor 
perceives by sight when something is damaged 
in his vessel, and when my body has need of 
food or drink, I should clearly understand this 
fact, and not have the coni used feelings of 
hunger and thirst. For all these sensations of 
hunger, thirst, pain, etc. are in truth none 
other than certain confused modes of thought 
which are produced by the union and apparent 
intermingling of mind and body/'^ 

This is indeed quite right; hut it still remains 
to be explained, how that union and apparent in- 
termingling, or confusion, can be found in you, 
if you are incorporeal, unextended and indivisi- 
ble. For if you are not greater than a point, how 
can you be united with the entire body, which is 
of such great magnitude? How, at least, can you 
be united with the brain, or some minute part in 
it, which (as has been said) must yet have some 
magnitude or extension, however small it hi? If 
you are wholly without parts, how can you mix or 

^Cf. above, Obj. v, p. 198. 

^Med. VI, p. 99. 


appear to mix with its minute subdivisions? For 
there is no mixture unless each of the things to be 
mixed has parts that can mix unth one another. 
Further, if you are discrete, how could you be in- 
volved uith and form one thing along with matter 
itself? Again since conjunction or union exists 
between certain parts, ought there not to be a rela- 
tion of similarity between parts of this sort? But 
what must the union of the corporeal with the in- 
cor portal be thought to b(? Do u>e conceive how 
stone and air are fused together, as in pumice 
stone, so as to become a fusion of uniform charac- 
ter? Yet the similarity between stone and air 
which itself is also a body, is greater than that bc- 
tween body soul, or a wholly incorporeal 
mind. Further, ought not that union to taki place 
by means of the close fit contact? But how\ as I 
said before, can that take place, apart from \ody? 
How uill that which is carport al seize upon that 
which is incorporeal, so to hold it conjoined \iiih 
itself, or hou> will the incorporeal grasp the cor- 
poreal, so as nciprocally to keep it bound to it- 
self, if in it, the incorporeal, there is nothing 
which it can use to grasp the other, or by which it 
can be grasped. 

Hence, since you admit that you feel pain, 1 
ask you how you think that you, if you art incor- 
poreal and unexUrulcd, are capable of experienc- 
ing the sensation of pain. Thus the affection pain 
can only be understood as arising from some pull- 
ing asunder of bodily parts when something in- 
terferes and annuls their continuity. For example, 
a state of pain is an unnatural state, but how can 
that be in an unnatural state or he affected con- 
trary to nature, which by nature is of one sort, 
simple, indivisible and immutable? Again, since 
pain is either edteration, or cemnot occur without 
it, how can that be altered, which, being more de- 
void of parts than a point, cannot be altered nor 
can cease to be just as it is, unless it turns into 
nothing? I add also: since pain comes from the 
foot, the arm, and from other regions at the same 
time, ought there not to be in you various parts, in 
which you receive it in various ways, in order not 
to be confused and to regard it as being the pain 
of merely one part. But, in a word, the general 
difficulty always remains, viz. how the corporeal 
can have anything in common with the incor- 
poreal, or whai relationship may be established 
between the one and the other. 

6 . 1 pass by the other passages in which, in a 
very copious and neat argument, you strive to 
show that something else is in existence besides 
yourself and God. For you deduce the conclusion 
that your body and its corporeal faculties exist: 
and likewise other bodies which despatch into 
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y(yur semes and into yourself the semblances of 
themselvesy and 'produce the experiences of pleas- 
ure and pain, which beget in you desire and 
aversion. 

And from this you at length derive the follow- 
ing condusionf which is, as it were, the fruit of 
your reasoning, in order that since all the sen- 
sations relative to the things which have to do 
with the welfare of the body more frequently 
indicate to you truth than falsehood, you may 
thence infer that you ought no longer to fear 
that falsity may be found in matters every day 
represent^ to you by the senses.* You say the 
same, consequently, about dreams, for since they 
are not connected with the whole of our ac- 
tions and course of life in the same way as 
what we experience when awake, you theme 
establish the conclusion that real things are pre- 
sented to you, not in sleep, but when you are 
awake.* Hence, you say next, since God is not a 
deceiver, it follows that you are not deceived 
in such matters. This is an extremely pious 
statement; and so, too, you are assuredly quite in 
the right when you finally conclude: that the life 
of man is subject to error, and that we must 
acknowledge the infirmity of our nature. 

These, my good Sir, are the observations that 

*Med. VI, p. 103. 

*Cf. p. 103. 
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occurred to me in connection with your Medita- 
tions, I repeat that you ought not to give yourself 
any thought about them, since my judgment is not 
of such moment as to deserve to have any weight 
with you. For as, when some food is pleasant to 
my palate, I do not defend my taste, which I see 
is offensitte to others, as being t?wre perfect than 
anyone clse's; so, when my mind welcomes an 
opinion which does not please others, I am far 
from holding that 1 have hit upon the truer theory, 
I think that the truth is rather this — that each en- 
joys his own opinion, and I hold that it is almost 
as unjust to wish everyone to have the same belief, 
as to want all people to he alike in the sense of 
taste: / say so, in order that you may hold your- 
self free to dismiss everything that I have said as 
not worth a straw, and to omit it altogether. It 
will be enough if you acknowledge my strong 
affection for you, and do not esteem as nought my 
admiration for your personal worth. Perhaps 
some matter has been advanced somewhat incon- 
siderately, as is only too likely to happen when 
one is expressing dissent. Any such passage 
which may occur I wholly disavow and sacrifiee; 
pray blot it out, and be assured, that I have de- 
sired nothing more than to denerve well of you and 
to keep my friendship with you quits intact. 

With kind regards, 

Paris, 16th May, 1641 • 


REPLY TO 

THE FIFTH SET OF OBJECTIONS 


Sir, 

The essay in which you criticize my medi- 
tations is exceedingly well-written and care- 
fully executed, and to me it appears that it will 
do much to set them in a clear light. Conse- 
quently I consider that I am greatly beholden 
to you for writing it, as well as to the Rev. 
Father Mersenne for inciting you to do so. 
Our friend, who is such an eager enquirer into 
all things, and who more especially promotes 
unweariedly everything that tends to the glory 
of God, knows that the best way of determin- 
ing whether my arguments are to be treated as 
accurate demonstrations, is that some men of 
outstanding eminence in scholarship and abili- 
ty, should subject them to a rigorous criticism, 
so as finally to make trial of my powers of giv- 
ing a satisfactory answer to their objections. 
This is why he has challenged so many to at- 


tempt the task, and has prevailed upon some 
to do so, among whom I am glad to see you. 
For, though in order to refute my opinions you 
have not so much employed philosophical rea- 
soning as made use of certain oratorical de- 
vices so as to elude my argument, this is in it- 
self a matter of gratification to me, since I shall 
for this reason infer that it will not be easy to 
bring up in opposition to me arguments which 
differ from those which you have read in the 
preceding criticisms urged by other people. 
Further, if such had existed, they would not 
have esca|)ed your penetration and industry, 
and I hold that here your only purpose has 
been to bring to my notice those conceptions 
which might be used to avoid the force of my 
arguments by those whose minds are so im- 
mersed in matters of sense as to shrink from all 
metaphysical reflections, and that you thus 
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gave me an opportunity for meeting these. 
Wherefore here I shall reply to you not as a 
keen-eyed philosopher, but as to one of these 
fleshly individuals whom you impersonate. 

OF THE OBJECTIONS URGED 

AGAINST THE FIRST MEDITATION 

You say that you approve of my determination 
to rid my mind of prejudices, especially since no 
one can pertend that there is any fault to find 
with this; but you would prefer me to proceed 
simply and udthfew words, ^ i.e. to carry out my 
resolve only in a perfunctory manner. This is 
forsooth to assume that it is very easy for all 
to free themselves from the errors in which, 
since infancy, they have been steeped, and 
that too much care may be employed in carry- 
ing this out, a contention whi(‘h no one main- 
tains. I suppose you wished to show that many 
men, though verbally admitting that preju- 
dices should be avoided, nevertheless com- 
pletely fail to avoid them, because they expend 
no toil and pains upon the attempt, and never 
think that anything which tliey have once ad- 
mitted to be true should be regarded as a prej- 
udice. You certainly play the lole of such peo- 
ple excellently here, and omit none of their 
possible arguments, but there is nothing in 
this action which seems to suggest the Philoso- 
pher. For when you say that there is no need 
to imagine that God is a deceiver or that we are 
dreaming, or anything of the kind, a Philoso- 
pher would have considered that there was 
some necessity for showing the rejison why 
such matters could not be considered as doubt- 
ful, or if he had no reason, as in truth there is 
none, ho would not have m^^de the said asser- 
tion. Neither would he have added that in this 
place it was sufficient to plead the ohscurUyraf the 
human mind or the feebleness of oar nature. The 
elimination of our errors is in no way furthered 
by alleging that we err owing to the dimness of 
our thought or the feebleness of our nature; for 
that is the same as merely saying that we err 
because we are exposed to errors, and clearly it 
is more useful to attend, as I have done, to all 
those cases in which error may chance to arise, 
lest we readily give the error our assent. Like- 
wise a Philosopher would not have said that I, 
in considering everything doubtful as false, did 
not so much dismiss an old prejudice as take up 
with a new one; or he would first have tried to 
show that out of this supposition there arose 
some danger of deception. But you, on the 
contrary, shortly afterwards afiSrm that I can- 

*CL above Objections v, p. 171. 


not force myself to treat as doubtful or false the 
things that I supposed to he false, i.e. that I cannot 
adopt the prejudice which you feared I might 
adopt. This would cause no more surprise to a 
Philosopher than that at some time a stick 
which has been straightened out should be 
similarly bent back again into the opposite, 
i.e. crooked, shape. For he knows that falsities 
are often assumed instead of truths for the 
purpose of throwing light on the truth: for ex- 
ample, Astronomers imagine the existence of 
the equator, the zodiac, and other circles in the 
heaven, while Geometricians attach new lines 
to given figures, and Philosophers frequently 
act in similar fashion. But the man who de- 
scribes this as having recourse to an artifice, 
eagerness for verbal trickery, and seeking eva- 
sions, and declares that it is unworthy of Philo- 
sophical candour and the love of truth, manifests 
that he at least has no desire to make u^e of 
philosophical candour or to employ any argu- 
ment other than rhetorical humbug. 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS 

TO THE SECOND MEDITATION 

1. Here you proceed to emj)loy rhetorical 
wiles in place of reasoning; for you pretend 
that I spefik in jest w^hen I am quite serious, 
and take as serious, and as uttered and asserted 
as true, what 1 propounded only as a question 
and as arising out of common opinion for the 
purpose of enquiring further into it. My state- 
ment that the entire testimony of the senses must 
be considered to be uncertain, nay, even false, is 
quite serious and so necessary for the com- 
prehension of my meditations, that he who will 
not or cannot admit that, is unfit to urge any 
objection to them that merits a reply. But we 
must note the distinction emphasizccl by me in 
various passages, between the practical activi- 
ties of our life and an enquiry into truth; for, 
when it is a case of regulating our life, it would 
assuredly be stupid not to trust the senses, and 
those sceptics were quite ridiculous who so 
neglected human affairs that they had to be 
preserved by their friends from tumbling down 
precipices. It was for this reason that some- 
where I announced that no one in his sound 
mind seriously doubted about such matters'? but 
when we raise an enquiry into what is the 
surest knowledge which the human mind can 
obtain, it is clearly unreasonable to refuse to 
treat them as doubtful, nay even to reject 
them as false, so as to allow us to become aware 
that certain other things, which cannot be thus 

^Meditations, Synopsis, p. 74. 
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rejected, are for this very reason more certain, 
and in actual truth better known by us. 

Moreover, you do not accept in good faith 
and as seriously meant, my statement that 1 
did not yet sufficiently understand who the 
thinker was, though 1 had explained that very 
assertion. You also fail to allow my statement 
that I did not doubt about that in which the 
nature of the body consisted, and had assigned 
no power of self-movement to it, and had im- 
agined myself to be a soul after the fashion of 
wind or flame or something of the kind, asser- 
tions that I then made, deriving them from 
common opinion, only in order that 1 might 
show them to be false in their appropriate place. 

What warrant have you for saying that 
ntdrUioriy motion, feeling etc, are referred by me 
to the soul, in order that you may immediately 
add: I grant this, hvJt what becomes of the dts- 
Hnction you draw between the soul and the bodyP 
The fact is, that shortly before, I, in express 
terms, referred nutrition to the body alone, 
while motion and sensibility I refer for the 
most part also to the body, and ascribe noth- 
ing that belongs to them to the soul, save only 
as much as consists in thinking. 

Next, what grounds have you for saying 
that there was no need of such an elaborate mechr 
anism in order to prove that I exist?^ Really 
these very words of yours give me the best 
grounds for believing that ray labours have 
not yet been sufficiently great, since I have as 
yet failed to make you understand the matter 
rightly. Wlien you say that 1 could have irv- 
f erred the same conclusion from any of my other 
actions, you wander far from the truth, be- 
cause there is none of my activities of which 1 
am wholly certain (in the sense of having 
metaphysical certitude, which alone is here in- 
volved), save thinking alone. For example you 
have no right to make the inference: I walk, 
hence I exist, except in so far as our awareness 
of walking is a thought; it is of this alone that 
the inference holds good, not of the motion of 
the body, which sometimes does not exist, as 
in dreams, when nevertheless I appear to walk. 
Hence from the fact that I think that I walk I 
can very well infer the existence of the mind 
which so thinks, but not that of the body 
which walks. So it is also in all other cases. 

2. Next, with a not infelicitous comedy, you 
proceed to question me, no longer as a com- 
plete man, but as a soul in separation from the 
body; and in so doing you seem to remind me 

jCf. above, Obj. v, p. 172. 
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that these objections proceed not from the 
mind of an acute philosopher but from the 
flesh alone. I ask you therefore, 0 flesh, or 
whatever the name be by which you prefer to 
be known, have you so little intercourse with 
the mind, that you have not been able to note 
when I corrected that popular notion, by 
which it is imagined that that which thinks is 
like wind or some similar body? I corrected it 
then, surely, when I showed that it could be 
supposed that no wind or other body existed, 
and that nevertheless everjrthing by means of 
which I recognize myself as a thinking being 
remains. Hence your subsequent questions as 
to why / cannot therefore be still a wind, and why 
I cannot occupy space, and why 1 cannot be sub- 
ject to many motions,^ etc,, are so devoid of 
sense as to require no reply. 

3. The next objections have no more force: 
— if 1 am a sort of attenuated body, why can I 
not be nourished,^ and the rest. I deny that I am 
a body. Also, once and for all, to bring the 
matter to completeness, since you almost al- 
ways employ the same style, and do not attack 
my arguments but disingenuously suppress 
them, as if they were of no account, or quote 
them only imperfectly and in a mutilated 
form, and thus bring together a number of 
difficulties which would in a popular way and 
by unskilled persons be urged against my con- 
clusions, or others akin to them or oven unlike 
them, difficulties which either aie irrelevant, 
or have been refuted or solved by me in their 
appropriate places; since this is, so I declare 
that it is not worth while replying to each 
single question, for 1 should have to repeat a 
hundred times what I have already written, I 
shall only deal shortly with those which seem 
likely to cause difficulty to readers not wholly 
incompetent. As for those who look not so 
much to the force of the argument as to the 
multitude of the words employed, I do not 
value their approval so highly as to wish to 
become more wordy for the sake of meriting it. 

Therefore I will first note, that I do not ac- 
cept your statement that the mind grows and 
waxes faint along with the body, and you have 
no argument to prove it; for from the fact that 
it does not work with equal perfection in the 
body of an infant and in that of an adult, and 
that its activities are frequently imped^ by 
wine and other corporeal bodies, this alone fol- 
lows, that as long as it is united with the body, 
it uses it as its instrument in those operations 
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in which it is principally engaged, but not that 
it is rendered more or less perfect by the body; 
your contention will have no more force than 
were we to argue from the fact that a workman 
does not get good results as long as he uses a 
bad instrument, that he had acquired his skill 
in his art from the excellence of his instrument. 

It is to be noticed also that you seem wholly 
to fail to understand, 0 flesh, what it is to em- 
ploy reason, when in your argument to show 
that the trustworthiness of the senses ought 
not to be impugnwl by me, you say that al- 
though at timeSy when not using the eye, I ap- 
peared to have experiences that do not occur unJtlir 
out the eye coming into play, yet so to err was not 
my universal experience} You seem to imagine 
that we have not a suflicicnt cause for doubt if 
at any one time we detect an error : and again 
you seem to think that we miglit always note 
the error each time that we fall into it, when, 
on the contrary, the error consists in the very 
fact that it is not recognized by us as an error. 

Finally, since you often demand an argu- 
ment from me, when you, 0 flesh, possess none 
yourself, and since the “onus^^ of the proof 
presses on you, we must note that, in philoso- 
phizing correctly, there is no need for us to 
prove the falsity of all those things wliich we 
do not admit because we do not know whether 
they are true. We have merely to take the 
greatest care not to admit as true what we can- 
not prove to be true. Thus wlien I find that I 
am a thinking substance, and form a clear and 
distinct concept of that substance, in which 
there is none of those attributes which belong 
to the concept of corporeal substance, this is 
quite sufficient to let me affirm that I, in so far 
as I know myself, am nothing but a tiling which 
thinks, which statement alone I have affirmed 
in the second Meditation — that with which we 
are at present occupied. Neither was I bound 
to admit that this thinking substance was some 
mobile, simple, and rarified body, and when I 
had found no reason inducing me to believe 
that. But it is for you, it is your duty, to ex- 
pound the reason, if you have one ; you have no 
right to demand that I shall prove that false 
which I refused to entertain only for the reason 
that I had no knowledge about it. You act as if, 
when I asserted that 1 now lived in Holland, 
you were to deny that that was to be believed, 
unless I proved that I was neither in China nor 
in any other part of the world, because it is 
perchance possible that the same body should, 
owing to the action of the divine power, exist 
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in two different places. But when you add that 
I must also prove that the souls of brutes are in- 
corporeal, and that solid mailer conlribvles noth- 
ing to thinking,^ you not only show that you do 
not know on whom the onus of proof lies, but 
also of what should be proved by each person; 
for neither do I think that the souls of brutes 
are incorporeal, nor do 1 believe that solid mat- 
ter contributes nothing to their thinking: I 
merely say that this is by no means the place 
for the consideration of those matters. 

4. You here pursue the question of the ob- 
scurity arising out of the ambiguity of the 
word soul, an obscurity which I took such 
pains to rerngvp that it is wearisome to repeat 
here what I have said. Therefore, I shall de- 
clare only, that names have been conferred on 
things for the most part by the inexpert, und 
that for this reason they do not always fit 'the 
things with sufficient accuracy; that it is not 
our part to change them after custom has ac- 
cepted them, but only to permit the emenda- 
tion of their meanings, when we perceive that 
others do not understand them ariglit. Thus 
because probably men in the earliest times did 
not distinguish in us that principle in virtue of 
which wc arc nourished, grow, and perform all 
those operations which are common to us with 
the brutes apart from any thought, from that 
by which we think they called both l)y the 
single name soul; then, perceiving the distinc- 
tion bctw'een nutrition and thinking, tliey called 
that which thinks mind, believing also that 
this was the chief part of the soul. Jiut I, per- 
ceiving that the principle by which we are 
nourished is wholly distinct from that by 
means of which we think, liave declared that 
the name soul when used for both is equivocal; 
and I say that, when soul is taken to mean the 
primary cuduality or chief essence of man, it 
must be understood to apply only to the prin- 
ciple by which we think, and I have called it 
by the name mind as often as possible in order 
to avoid ambiguity; for I consider the mind 
not as part of the soul but as the whole of that 
soul which thinks. 

You have a difficulty, however, you say, as to 
whether I think that the soul always thinks? But 
why should it not always think, when it is a 
thinking substance? Why is it strange that w^e 
do not remember the thoughts it has had when 
in the womb or in a stupor, when we do not 
even remember the most of those we know we 
have had when grown up, in good health, aud 
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awake? For the recollection of the thoughts 
which the mind has had during the period of 
its union with the body, it is necessary for cer- 
tain traces of them to be impressed on the 
brain; and turning and applying itself to 
these the mind remembers. Is it remarkable if 
the brain of an infant or of one in a stuiior is 
unfit to receive these residual impressions? 

Finally, when I said perhaps it is the case that 
whai I have not yet knoum (to wit, my body) is 
not diverse from that which J do know (my mind), 
I do not know, I do not discuss this matter, etc.; 
you object; if you are ignorant, if you do not 
dispute the matter, why do you assume thai you 
are none of those things?^ But here it is false 
that I have assumed something of which I vrjis 
ignorant; for plainly, on the contrary, because 
I did not know whether body wjis the same as 
mind or not, I made no assumption about the 
matter, but treated of the mind alone, until 
afterwards in the sixth Meditation, not assum- 
ing but demonstrating the matter, I showcnl 
that mind was really distinct from the })Ofly. 
But you, 0 flesh, arc to the highest degree in- 
volved in error, since though you have no rea- 
son or the very slightest by which to show that 
mind is not distinct from body, you none the 
less assume it. 

6. To one who gives close attention to my 
words what I have said of the imagination is 
sufficiently clear; but there is no reason for 
wonder if to the unreflective it is quite obscure. 
Moreover, I warn those people that my state- 
ments as to what 1 have asserted to be no part 
of the knowledge which I have of myself do 
not conflict with what T said before about those 
matters, as to which 1 was ignorant whether or 
not they appertained to me; for it is plainly 
one thing to appertain to me, another to be- 
long to the knowledge which I have of myself. 

6. What you say here, my admired flesh, 
seems to me not to consist of objections so 
much as of carjnngs that reejuire no answer. 

7. Here also you find much to carp at, but 
your complaints seem to reejuire a reply no 
more than the preceding ones, l^'or your queries 
about the brutes are not relevant here, since 
the mind when communing with itself can ex- 
perience the fact that it thinks, but has no evi- 
dence of this kind as to whether or not the 
brutes think; it can only come to a conclusion 
afterwards about this matter by reasoning a 
posteriori from their action.s. 1 have no diffi- 
culty ill disowning those inept statements 
which you put into my mouth, for it is enough 
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for me to have pointed out once that you do 
not reproduce faithfully everything I have 
said. But I have often adduced tlie criterion by 
which the difference between mind and body 
is detected; viz. that the whole nature of the 
mind consists in thinking, while the whole na- 
ture of the body consists in being an extended 
thing, and that there is nothing at all common 
to thought and extension. I have often also 
shown distinctly that mind can act independ- 
ently of the brain; for certainly the brain can 
be of no use in pure thought: its only use is for 
imagining and perceiving. And although, when 
imagination or sensation is intense (as occurs 
when the brain is troubled or disturbed), the 
mind does not readily find room for thinking of 
other matters, yet wre experience the fact that, 
when imagination is not so strong, we often 
understand something entirely diverse from 
it: for example, when we sleep we perceive that 
we are dreaming, while in having the dream 
we must employ the imagination; yet our 
awaieness of the fact that we itre dreaming is 
an act of the intellect alone. 

8. Here, as freciuently elsewhere, you merely 
show that you do not properly undcrstaml 
what you attempt to criticize. For, neither 
have I abstracted the concept of wax from 
that of its accidents; rather have 1 tried to 
show how its substance was manifested by 
means of accidents, and how the reflective and 
distinct percejition of it, one such as you, (> 
flesh, seem never to have had, differs from the 
vulgar and confused idea. Nor can I see what 
argument you rely on to prove your confident 
affirmation that a dog can discriminate in the 
same way as we do, unless that, since you sec 
that it is made of flesh, you believe that every- 
thing which exists in you is also in it. But 1, 
failing to detect mind in it, think that nothing 
similar to that which I recognize in mind is 
found in it. 

9. 1 am surprised that while here you confess 
that all those matters which I am aware of in 
wax, show indeed that f distinctly know that I 
exist, you maintain that they do not demonstrate 
what I am,^ since the one thing cannot be 
proved without the other. Nor do I see what 
else you expect the matter to yield, unless it 
be some revelation about the colour, odour, or 
taste of the human mind, <u* the nature of the 
salt, sulphur, or mercury that go to its compo- 
sition; ior you wish us to examine it, as though 
it w^ere a wine, by a sort of chemical analysis? 
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That is really worthy of you, O flesh, and of 
all those who, conceiving notJ^ng except what 
is wholly confused, are ignorant of the proper 
object of investigation in each inquiry. As for 
me, my belief has always been that nothing 
else is required in order to manifest the nature 
of substance except its various attributes, so 
that our comprehension of its nature is more 
perfect in proportion to the number of its at- 
tributes which we discern. Just as in wax we 
are able to distinguish many attributes, one 
that it is white, another that it is hard, a third 
that it can be liquefied, etc., so also in mind we 
can recognize as many — one that it has the 
power of being aware of the whiteness of wax, 
another that it possess the power of recogniz- 
ing its hardness, a third of knowing that it can 
be liquefied, i.e. that it can lose its hardness, 
etc. ; for he can perceive its hardness who is not 
aware of its whiteness, viz. a man born blind; 
and so in the other cases. Whence it can be 
clearly inferred that nothing yields the knowl- 
edge of so many attributes as our mind, be- 
cause as many can be enumerated in its case 
as there are attributes in everything else, ow- 
ing to the fact that it knows these; and hence 
its nature is best known of all. Finally, you 
here incidentally urge the objection that, whik 
not admitting Oie existence in myself of anything 
save mind, I none the less speak of the wax that 
I see and touch, which I could not do except by 
using my hands and eyes} But you ought to 
have noticed that I had carefully pointed out 
that I did not then deal with tlie sight and 
touch which are effected by means of organs, 
but solely with the thougl't of seeing and 
touching; and that this does not imply the use 
of these organs is testified to us every recurring 
night in dreams. True you have not really 
failed to note this; you have only wished to 
show how absurd and unjust are the cavillings 
of those whose design is not so much to under- 
stand as to raise objections. 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS 
TO THE THIRD MEDITATION 

1. Splendid! Here at length you do bring up 
an argument against me, a feat which, so far 
as I can make ouikyou have hitherto failed to 
accomplish. In Sam to prove that it is not a 
sure ride that what we very dearly and distinctly 
permoe is true, you allege that to great intel- 
l0et6, which it appears ought to have had the 
IHOst numerous clear and distinct perceptions, 
}t has seemed nevertheless that the truth of 
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things was hidden dther in God or at the bot- 
tom of a well. Here I admit that your argu- 
ment as drawn from authority is quite right. 
But, 0 flesh, you should have remembered 
that you here were addressing a mind so far 
withdrawn from corporeal things that it does 
not even know that anyone has existed before 
it, and hence cannot be influence by the au- 
thority of others. Your passage referring to the 
sceptics is a good enough commonplace, but 
proves nothing, as neither does your point 
about people facing death on behalf of false 
opinions, because it can never be proved that 
they clearly and distinctly perceive what they 
pertinaciously affirm. 1 do not question what 
you next say, viz. that it is not so much a oues- 
tion of taking pains to establish the truth of 
the rule, as of finding a method for decking 
whether we err or not when we think that we 
perceive something clearly. But I contend that 
this has been carefully attended to in its prop- 
er place where I first laid aside all prejudices, 
and afterwards enumerated all the chief ideas, 
distinguishing the clear from the obscure and 
confused. 

2. I marvel indeed at the train of reasoning 
by which you try to prove that all our ideas 
are adventitious and none of them constructed 
by us, sajdng — because the mind has the power 
not only of perceiving these very adventitious 
ideas, but, besides this, of bringing together, di- 
viding, reducing, enlarging, arranging, and 
everything similar to this:^ whence you conclude 
that the ideas of chimaeras which the mind 
makes by uniting, dividing, etc., are not made 
by it itself but are adventitious. In the same 
way you will be able to prove that Praxiteles 
never made any statues, because he did not 
produce from himself the marble used in their 
sculpture; and again that you cannot have 
made these objections, because to their compo- 
sition have gone words which have not been 
invented by you but have been communicated 
to you from others. But, as a matter of fact, 
tiie form of a chimaera does not reside in the 
parts of goat or lion, nor does the form of your 
objections lie in the single words which you 
have used but consists solely in the putting of 
them together. 

I am also surprised that you maintain the 
thesis that the idea of Thing cannot exist in the 
mind unless at the same time the ideas of animal, 
plant, stone, and of all universals are found 
there} This is as though, in order to aclmowl- 
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edge that I am a thinking thing, I ought to 
acknowledge that I am a thinking thing, I 
ought to acknowledge animals and plants, 
since I ought to acknowledge Thing^ i.e. what 
Thing is. You have nothing truer than this to 
urge here when dealing with the truth; and 
finally, since you attack only matters about 
which I have made no assertion, you merely 
wage warfare with the winds. 

3. Here, in order to break down the reasons 
on account of which I thought that we must 
doubt the existence of material things, you ask 
why I walk al)o\d on the earth etc.^ But this man- 
ifestly involves a begging of the question; for 
you assume what has to be proved, viz. that it 
is so certain that I walk on the earth that 1 can 
have no doubt on the matter. 

In adding to my own objections — those I 
urged against myself and myself refuted — the 
following one, viz. why one bom blind has no 
idea of colour, or one bom deaf, of sound,^ you 
quite clearly show that you have not a single 
criticism of moment to make. How do you 
know that one born blind has no idea of colour, 
when often enough in our case even when the 
eyes are closed the sense of light and colour is 
stimulated? And, though your contention be 
conceded, has not the man who denies the ex- 
istence of material things as much ground for 
saying that one congenitally blind is destitute 
of ideas of colour because his mind lacks the 
faculty of forming them, as you have for assert- 
ing that their absence is due to his being with- 
out eyes to see? 

Your next point regarding the twofold idea 
of the sun proves notliing; but, in taking both 
ideas as one because they refer to the single 
thing, the sun, your action amounts to saying 
that the true and the false do not differ when 
affirmed of the same subject. Further, in deny- 
ing that the notion derived from astronomical 
reasoning is an idea, you restrict the term idea 
to the images alone which are depicted in the 
imagination, contrary to my express assump- 
tion. 

4. You do exactly the same thing when you 
deny that substance is a true idea, because, 
forsooth, substance is perceived not by the im- 
agination but by the intellect alone. Yet you 
know that long ago, 0 flesh, I protested that I 
had nothing to do with those whose wish it is 
to employ their imagination only and not the 
intellect. 

Really when you say that the idea of sub- 
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skmce has no more reality than it holds firom the 
ideas of those accidents under which, or after the 
fashion of which, it is conceived,^ you show that 
you have in truth no distinct idea of it at ail; 
for substance can never be conceived after the 
fashion of accidents, nor can it derive its reali- 
ty from them. On the contrary accidents are 
commonly conceived by Philosophers after the 
fashion of substance, viz. as often as they are 
said to be real accidents; for no reality (i.e. no 
kind of being other than modal) can be as- 
cribed to them, which is not taken from the 
idea of substance. 

Nay, when you say that the idea of God ix>s- 
sesses reality only owing to the fact that we hace 
heard certain attributes predicated of Jlim,^ I 
should like you to tell us whence men at the 
beginning, the men from whom we have learned 
them, drew this very idea of God. If it was 
from themselves, why may we not derive this 
same idea from ourselves? If from a revelation 
by God, this proves that God exists. 

Moreover, in your next statement, that he 
who says that anything is infinite attributes to a 
thing which he does not comprehend a name 
which he does not understand,^ you fail to dis- 
tinguish an exercise of intellect conformable to 
the scale of our understanding, such as each 
one of us experiences himself to employ in 
thinking about the infinite, with a concept ade- 
quate to the things, such as no one possesses 
not only in the matter of the infinite but per- 
haps not even in connection with any thing else 
however small. Neither is it true that the in- 
finite is apprehended by a negation of boundary 
or limitation, since on the contrary all limita- 
tion contains a negation of the incite. 

Further, it is not the case that the idea which 
represents all those perfections which we ascribe 
to God contains no more objective reality than 
finite things have? You yourself confess that 
these perfections are amplified by our under- 
standing in order to be ascribed to God. Do 
you, then, not think that the things which are 
so augmented are not greater than those that 
have not been so dealt with? Again, what can 
account for the power of amplifying all created 
perfections, i.e. of conceiving something great- 
er or more ample than they, unless the fact 
that the idea of something greater, viz. of God, 
exists in us? Finally, neither is it true that God 
will mean something very little, unless He be 
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greater than as conceived by m; for He is con- 
ceived as infinite and nothing can be greater 
than the infinite. You, however, confuse intel- 
lectual activity with imagimition, and feign 
that we imagine Cod after the fashion of some 
huge man, in the same way as if one who had 
never seen an elephant were to imagine that it 
was like a very huge insect, e.g. a tick; which, 
I agree with you, would be excessively foolish. 

5. Here, though you make a great display so 
as to appear to contradict me, yet you do not 
conflict with me at all, since clearly you come 
to the same conclusion as I do. Nevertheless 
you intersperse a number of statements drawm 
from here and there, from which I strongly dis- 
sent, as e.g. that the axiom, nothing exists in the 
effect which has not previously existed in the 
cause, is to be understood of the material rath- 
er than of tlie efficient cause for the perfec- 
tion of the form can never be umh^rstood to 
pre-exist in the material but only in the effi- 
cient cause. So, too, with your doctrine that the 
Jonnai reaiiiy of an idea is a substance, and so 
forth. 

6. If you had anything to say in proof of the 
existence of material things, without doubt 
you would have advanced it here. But when 
you only ask whether my mind is uncertain as to 
whether anything else besides itself exists in the 
world,^ and feign that there is no need to sear(‘h 
for arguments to decide this, thus making an 
appeiil merely to prejudiced beliefs, you show 
much more clearly that you can give no reason 
for what you affirm, than if you liad refrained 
from saying anything. 

No point that you raise here in disi)uting 
about ideas requires any reply, since you re- 
strict the term idea solely to the images (ki- 
picted in the fancy, while I extend it to what- 
ever is thought. 

But, by the way, I should like to ask >\'liat the 
argument is by which you prove that nothing 
acts on itself} It is, forsooth, not your wont to 
employ argument. But hero you have used as 
an illustration the finger which does not strike 
itself and the eye which does not see itself in 
itself but in a mirror, to prove your case. To 
this we have an easy reply; it is not the eye 
which sees the mirror rather than itself, but 
the mind which alone recognizes both mirror, 
and eye, and itself as well. Likewise, other ex- 
amples can be given in the domain of corporeal 
things: e.g. when a top draws itself round in a 
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circle, is not that rotation an action which it 
exerts on itself? 

Finally, it must be noted that I did not as- 
sert that I deduced the ideas of material things 
from the mind,^ as you rather insincerely here 
pretend I do. P’or afterwards I showed in ex- 
press terms that they often come from bodies, 
and that it was owing to this that the existence 
of corporeal things vras demonstrated. But in 
this passiige I only explained that no such 
reidity was found in them as to make us con- 
clude, from the fact that nothing exists in the 
effect which has not formally or eminently pre- 
existed in the cause, that they cannot have 
originated solely from the mind; and thisjcon- 
tention you do not attack at all. ' 

7. Jn this passage you have nothing to\say 
which you have not mentioned already and 
which has not been refuted by me. I shall make 
one observation about the idea of the infinite, 
which, you say, cannot he true, unless 1 compre- 
hend the injinitc; your opinion is that ai most I 
could be said to know port of the infinite, but in- 
deed a very small part of it, which bears no more 
proportion to the infinite than the representation 
of a tiny hair does to the entirety of the man to 
whom the hair belongs} I announce, I say, that 
it is a manifest contradiction that, when I 
comprehend anything, that tiling should be 
infinite; for the idea of the infinite, in order to 
be true, cannot by any means be coirqire- 
hended, since this very incomprehensibility is 
comprised within the formal concept of the in- 
finite. likewise it is none the less manifest that 
the idea we possess of the infinite does not rep- 
resent merely a part of it, but really the whole 
infinite, in that fashion in which it has to be 
represented through the instrumentality of a 
human idea, although doubtless another much 
more perfect, i.e. more accurate and more dis- 
tinct idea, can be framed by (lod, or by any 
other intelligent nature more perfect than a 
human being. This is parallel to the case of one 
ignorant of geometry who, we do not doubt, 
has the idea of a complete triangle when he 
understands that it is a figure comprised with- 
in three lines, although (Jeometricians can 
learn many other things about the said tri- 
angle and discover them in its idea, of which 
the beginner is unaware. Thus, just as it suf- 
fices to understand a figure bounded by three 
lines in order to have an idea of a complete tri- 
angle, so also it is enough to understand a 
thing bounded by no limits in order to have a 
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true and complete idea of the whole of infinity. 

8. Here you rejwat the same error when you 
deny that we can have a true idea of Cod. For, 
although we are not aware of everything wdiich 
is ill ( iod, yet everything we do cognize in Him 
is truly there. The remarks you interpose here 
and there, such as, that bread is 7wt more per- 
feet than him who d( sires it.^ that though 7 per- 
ceive something actually to exist m idea, that is 
no reason why it should exist eictually in the 
thing of which it is the idea,^ that 1 pass judg- 
7ii( nt on matters of which 1 am ignorant,^ and the 
like, show only that you, O flesh, wish rashly 
to attack matters which in many cases you 
have failed to understand. For it is not to be 
inferred from the fact that a man desires bread, 
that the bread is 7nore perfect than the 7nan, but 
only that he who is in want of bread is less per- 
f('(‘t than he himself is when he has no lack. 
Again /rom the fact that something exists in idea, 
1 eio not infer that it exists in the actual world, 
except when no other cause for that idea can 
be given but the thing which it represents as 
actually existing; and this 1 have sli(»wn to be 
true not of many worlds, nor of any other 
thing, save (Iod alone. Nor, once more, do I 
pass judg7nent on matters of which / atn igno- 
rant, for I have adduced reasons for my judg- 
ment, reasons so convincing that none of them 
has been at all imjiugned by you. 

9. When you deny that we continually reeiuirc 
the activity of the primed cause in order that we 
7nag continue to exist, you dispute a matter 
w^hich all Metaphysicians aflirm to be mani- 
fest, but one about which tlie unlearned often 
do not reflect, attending as they do only to 
causes of coming into being, but not to those 
of being. Thus an architect is the cause of a 
house and a father of his son in respect e)f cotn- 
ing into being merely, and for this reason, when 
it is an absolute production, an efTect can re- 
main in existence without any cause of this 
kind; but the sun is the cause of the light pro- 
ceeding from it, and (Jod is the cause of cre- 
ated things, not only in respect e>f their coming 
into existence, but also in respect of their con- 
tmuing to exist, and must ahvays expend Ilis 
activity on the effect in the same way in order 
to make it stay the same thing. 

Tliis can be plainly demonstrated from what 
I exjilained about the independence of the 
parts of time, which you in vain attempt to 
elude by i)ropounding the necessary cheiracter of 
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the cem7\ection between the parts of time con- 
sidered in the abstract.* Here it is not a ques- 
tion of abstiact time, but of the time or dura- 
tion of something which endures; and you will 
not deny that the single moments of this time 
Clin be separated from tlieir neighbours, i.e. 
that a thing which endures through individual 
moments may cease to exist. 

When you allege thed we possess a power 
which sujlhces to guarantee our presermtion, U7i- 
less some destructive cause superiem,^ you do 
not notice that you asciib(‘ to the creature a 
perfection of the Creator, if the creature is to 
be able to continue in existence in independ- 
ence of anything else; while you iis.sigu to the 
(Veator the impc'rfection of a creature, be- 
cause He must aim at non-e\ist<»nce by means 
of a positive act, whenever he wishes to cause 
a ces.sation of our existence. 

Your sub.s(‘fpient statement — that the pos- 
sihility o/ ei reejress to the infinite is ned absurd, 
is invalidated by what you yourself afteiwards 
say. For you a]loA\ that it is absurd in the case e>f 
causes irhich are so connected uUh one another 
that no eiction on the part of the loner is pemible 
xvithout the higher f now it is with such a cause 
alone that we are concerned here, viz. wuth 
causes in beinef, not with causes in bringing 
into exist ( nee , like i)a rents. Hence 1 am not in 
conflict with the iiuthority of Aiistotlc; nor 
docs your argument about Pandora bear 
against me. You allow" that all the perfections 
I see in man can be in varying degiees so aug- 
mented tliat aftenvards I behold them to be 
buch as cannot fall w^ithin human nature; but 
this is all 1 w ant in order to piove the existence 
of ( iod. For it is that very power of amplifying 
all human perfections to such an extent that 
they are apprelnmded as more tluui human; 
and this, I maintain, could not have come 
about unless wt had been cicatetl by (iod. Yet 
I am by no means surpiised that tlie evidence 
of my demonstration of this jwsition is not 
clciir to you, lor 1 have not up to this point 
noticed that you have correctly graspe<l any of 
my arguments. 

10. In att.'i(*king my statement, that nothing 
can be added, nothing taken away from the idea 
of (rod,^ you ai)pear not to have attended to 
that common saying among Philosophcis — 
that the essence^ of things aie indixisible. For 
the idea rei)resents the essence of the thing, 
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and if something is added to it or subtracted 
from it, it is forthwith the idea of something 
else: it is thus that Pandora, thus that all false 
gods are portrayed by people who do not con- 
ceive the true (iod aright. But after the idea of 
the true God is once conceived, although new 
perfections can be detected in it which had not 
previously been noticed, this does not cause 
any increase in that idea, but merely renders it 
more distinct and ex[)licit, because they must 
all have been eontiiined in the very same idea, 
since it is assumed to have been true. 'Phe idea 
of the triangle is similarly not increased when 
we have remarked in it certain properties i)re- 
viously ignored, h^urther, I sliould inform you 
that the idea of God is not formed by us siriaiim 
by amplifying the perfections of created beings, 
but is constituted as a whole at one time by the 
fact that mentally we apprehend an infinite 
being that is incapable of any amplification. 

When you ask whence I get my proof that the 
idea of God is, as it were, the mark of a workman 
imprinted on his work, and what is the mode in 
which it is impressed, what is the form of that 
mark,^ it is very much as if 1, coming across a 
picture which showed a technique that pointed 
to Apelles alone as the ])ainter, were to say that 
that inimitable technique was, so to speak, a 
mark impressed by Apelles on all his pictures 
in order to distinguish them from others, but 
you replied with the questions: *Vhat is the 
form of that mark?^' and ‘ Vhat is its mode of 
impression?’' Such an enquiry would seem to 
merit laughter rather than any reply. 

What answer do you deserve when you go 
on to say : if it is not other than the work or thing 
itself, you yourself then are an idea, you are 
nothing but a mode of thought, you are yourself 
both the mark impressed and the subject on which 
it is impressed?^ Would it not be an equally 
clever thing to urge, when I said that the tech- 
nique of Apelles was that by which his pictures 
were distinguished from others, that it was 
nothing other than the pictures themselves: 
that therefore those pictures were nothing but 
the technique, and did not consist of matter at 
all, and that hence they were merely a mode of 
painting, etc.? 

When, in order to disprove thed we are made 
after the image of God, you state its conse- 
quence, that God will therefore have a human 
farm, and go on to recount all the particulars 
in which human nature differs from the divine, 
is there anything cleverer in this than if, in 
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order to show that certain pictures by Apelles 
were not made after the likeness of Alexander, 
you were to allege that this implied that Alex- 
ander was like a picture, whereas pictures were 
composed of wood and paint, not of bones and 
flesh as Alexander is? Now the nature of an 
image is not such tliat it is identical with that 
of which it is an image in all particulars, but 
only that it coifies it in certain respects; and it 
is clear that that j)erfect power of thought 
which we understand to be in God, is repre- 
sented by that less perfect faculty which we 
possess. 

In preferring to compare God's act of cre- 
ation to the t^peration of a workman father 
than to generation by a parent, your action 
has no warrant. For, although these \ three 
modes of action are wholly distinct, yet where 
is less distance to traverse in arguing tfrom 
natural production to the divine, than in i)ro- 
cceding from artificial production. Hut, nei- 
ther did I say that there wjis as much resem- 
blance between us and God as ]>revails between 
children and parenl ; nor likewise is there never 
any likeness between the work of a W'orkman 
and himself: take for exami)le the sculptor who 
chisels a likeness of himself. 

With how bad faith do you rei)ort my wx)rds 
when you pretend that 1 said that J perceived a 
likeness to God in the fact that 1 am an incomr 
pick and dependent being, when on the contrary 
I brought that into the argument to prove our 
dissimilarity from God, lest it should be 
thought that I wished to make men equal with 
God. For I said that not only did I perceive 
that I was inferior to God in these very mat- 
ters, though nevertheless I aspired to greater 
things, but that also those very (jualities were 
greater in God — those qualities to which, 
though they were so great, I found something 
comparable in myself; and this was shown by 
the fact that 1 dared to aspire to them. 

Mnally, when you say how strange it is thaJt 
other men do not think about God in the same way 
as I do, when lie has impressed the idea of Ilimr 
self on them exactly as on me, it is precisely as if 
you were to marvel that since all are ac- 
quainted with the idea of a triangle, they do 
not all perceive an equal number of truths 
about it, and some probably reason about this 
very figure incorrectly. 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS 

TO THE FOURTH MEDITATION 

1. I have sufficiently explained our idea of 
nothing, and the way in wliich we participate 
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in nofirexisknce^ by calling it a negative idea 
and saying that it means merely that we are 
not the Supreme Being, and that we lack many 
things. But you are always discovering im- 
aginary difficulties. 

When you say that 1 see that certain of GotTs 
works are not absolutdy perfect and complete 
you openly invent something which I have 
neither stated there nor thought; all that I said 
being that if certain things were considered 
not in the light of being but part of the world, 
as they really are, but as complete wholes, 
then they might seem to be imperfect. 

The arguments you adduce on behalf of final 
causality are to be referred to the efficient 
cause; thus it is open to us, from beholding the 
uses of the various parts in ])lants and animals 
to regard with admiration the ( iod who brings 
these into existence, and from a survey of Ilis 
works to learn to know and glorify the author 
of these works, but that docs not imi^ly that 
we can divine the purpose for which He made 
each thing. And although in Ethics, where it is 
often allowable to employ conjecture, it is at 
times pious to consider the end which we may 
conjecture Clod set before Himself in ruling the 
universe, certainly in Physics, where every- 
thing should rest upon the securest arguments, 
it is futile to do so. We cannot pretend that 
certain of Clod’s purposes rather than others 
are openly displayed; all seems to be e(]ually 
hidden in the abyss of His inscrutable wisdom. 
Likewise, you ought not to pretend that mor- 
tals can understand no other sort of cause; for 
there is nothing else which is not much easier 
to comprehend than one of Clod^s purposes, 
while, as to tliose which you have brought for- 
ward in illustrating the difficulty in Cjuestiou, 
there is no one who does not think that he is 
acquainted with them. 

Finally, as you here ask me in such a straight- 
forward manner, what sort of an idea I think 
my mind would have possessed either of God or of 
hiyself, if, from the time at v^hich it was infused 
into the body, it had remained there with closed 
eyes and without employing any of the other 
senses,^ I shall give you my answer ingenuously 
and candidly. 1 do not doubt that the mind un- 
der such circumstances (provided only that we 
suppose that it is not impeded by the body in 
its thinking, as equally at the same time that 
it is not aided by it) would have exactly the 
same idea of God and of itself as it now pos- 
sesses, save only that these ideas would be 
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much purer and clearer. For the senses hamper 
the mind in many things and in nowise aid the 
perception of these ideas, and there is nothing 
to prevent all men noticing equally well that 
they have these ideas, except the fact that they 
are too much occupied with the perception of 
the images of corporeal things. 

2. Here you are everywhere guilty of a false 
assumption in taking as a positive imperfec- 
tion the fact that v^e are liable to err, since this is 
really (except with respect to God) the nega- 
tion of a greater i)erfcction. Again the compari- 
son between the citizems of a State and the 
parts of the universe is not strictly accurate; 
for a bad disposition on the part of citizens is, 
relatively to the State, something positive, but 
this does not a])ply to a man’s being liable to 
err, or not possessing all perfections, when that 
is taken relatively to the good of the universe. 
A better comparison could be drawn between 
the man who would like to luive the whole of 
the human body covered with eyes, in order 
that it might appear more beautiful, because 
no bodily part is more beautiful than the eye, 
and him who tliinks that no existing creatures 
ought to be liable to err, i.e. should not be 
wholly jjerfcct. 

It is plainly a false supposition on your part 
that God has assigned to some a function which 
is basc,^ and has allotted imperfections to us, and 
so forth. Plainly, likewise, it is fals(» thatGod has 
assigned to man a faculty of judgment which is so 
uncertain, so confused, and so unequal to the 
task of deciding those few things on which He has 
willed that man should pass judgment} 

o. You desire me licrc briefly to state to what 
the will may extend, which escapes the under- 
standing} I’recisely to everything in which we 
happen to err. Thus when you judge that the 
mind is a certain attenuated body, you are in- 
deed able to understand that the mind is itself, 
i.e. a tliiiiking thing, and likewise that an at- 
tenuated body is an extended thing; but as- 
suredly you do not understand that the thing 
which thinks and the extended thing are one 
and the same thing, you only wish to believe it 
because you have already believed it and do 
not willingly change your mind. Thus when 
you judge that an apple whicli has been poi- 
soned will suit you as food, you indeed under- 
stand that its odour, colour, and similar quali- 
ties are pleasant, but not that the apple is 
therefore good for you as food; it is because 
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you wish to believe it that you pass that judg- 
ment. So while 1 confess that tliere is nothing 
that we wish about which we do not under- 
stand something, I deny that what we under- 
stand equals what we will; for we may wish 
many things about the same matter of wdiich 
we understand very little. Moreover, wlien w^e 
judge wrongly, we do not therefore will wrong- 
ly, but perchance something wrong; neither do 
w c understand anything w rongly ; w'e arc only 
said to understancl awrong w lien we judge that 
we undcrstiind something l;ctter than wo really 
understand it. 

You next deny ccTtain truths about the in- 
determinatencss of the will; and altliough they 
are in themselves (piitc evident, I refuse to 
undertake to prove them before your ey(*s. For 
these matters arc such that anyone ought to 
exj)crieiice them in liimself, ratljer than be 
convinced of tliem by ratiocination; but you, 
O flesh, appear not to pay heed to what the 
mind transacts within itself. 1 tel use then to be 
free, if freedom docs not please you; 1 at least 
shall rejoice in my liberty, since I experience it 
in myself, and you have assailed it not with 
proof but with bare negations merely. I’er- 
chance I shall receive more credence from 
others, because I aflirm that which I have ex- 
perienced and anyone may experience in him- 
self, than you who make your denial merely 
because you chance not to have exi)erienc(‘d it. 

Yet it can be shown conclusively from your 
words that 3 "ou yourself have had that ex- 
perience. For in den^dng that we can guard 
agninst error , because you will not have it that 
the will can be borne towards anytliing to 
which it is not determined by the understand- 
ing, you at the same time allow that we can 
refrain from pcrbieting in errors But to do so is 
wholly impossible unless the will has tlie power 
of directing itself towards one side or the other 
apart from any determination by the under- 
standing, the fact which you denied, h^or, if the 
understanding has once determined tlie will to 
propound some false judgment, I ask you: 
wiien first it (the will) begins to take heed lest 
it continue in error, what is it that determines 
it to do so? If that detennination is due to it- 
self then it can be moved in a certain direction 
w ithout impulsion by the understanding, 
which you denied, and about which alone the 
disiaite has been raised. If, on the other hand, 
it is the understanding which is responsible, it 
is not the will itself wdiich takes heed; and 
what happens is merely that, just as it was for- 
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merly impelled tow^ards the falsity which the 
understanding set before it, so now it acci- 
dentally happens to be directed towards the 
truth, because the understfinding has set the 
truth before it. But besides this 1 should like to 
know what conception you have of the nature 
of falsity, and how you think that it (;an be an 
object of the understanding. 1 , w’ho by falsity 
understand only the privation of ti-uth, am 
convinced that it is an absolute contradiction 
that the understanding should a})prchend the 
false under tlie guise of the truth; but this 
W’ould be a necessary conserjuence if under- 
standing could determine the will to embrace 
the false. » j 

4. As to the profit to be derived frorri these 
Meditations I have given sullicient w'arihng in 
the brief preface, w hich I think you have\read, 
that those will not gain much wIiOj not Ujiking 
care to comprehend the sequence and connection 
of my argumentSy devote themselves only to con- 
troverting isolated passages.^ Further, as to the 
method by which we are able to distinguish 
those things which we really perceive clearly, 
from that which we only think we so per(*eive, 
although I believe that I have expounded it 
with sufficient care, as has been already said, 
1 nevertheless am by no means confident that 
people who make too little effort to divest 
themselves of their prejudices, and so com- 
plain that 1 have not spoken of these simply 
and in ftw words j will easily grasp this 
method. 

CONCKKNING THE OBJIOCTIOKS 
TO THE FIFTH MEDITATION 

1. Here, after cjuoting one or two of my 
words, you add that they are all that I have to 
say about the question in hand;^ and this com- 
pels me to warn you that you have not paid 
enough attention to the mutual connection be- 
tw'ecn my statements. For I believe it to be 
such that, to the proof of any one matter, 
everything which has gone before contributes 
as well as much of what follows. Hence it is 
impossible lor 3 'ou in good faith to report wdiat 
I have to sa^' about any one toiiic, unless you 
take into account the whole of what I have said 
about the others. 

You say that it seems to yov to he a serious 
mailer to set up some immutable and eternal be- 
ing in addition to God; and you would be quite 
right if it w ere a question of existence, or mere- 
ly if I had set up something with an immuta- 
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bility not dependent on God. But in the same 
way as the poets feign that, while the fates 
were indeed established by Jove, yet once estab- 
lished, he was restricted in his action by his 
maintenance of them; similarly I do not think 
that the essence of things, and those mathe- 
matical truths which may be known about 
them, are independent of God; yet I think that 
because God so wished it and brought it to 
pass, they are immutable and eternal. Now 
whether you think this to have serious conse- 
(judices or the reverse, to me it is sufficient if 
it is true. 

Your attack upon the universals of the di- 
alecticians, which you next undertake, does 
not touch me, since I do not conceive of uni- 
versals in the same way as they do. But as to 
the essences which are dearly and distinctly 
conceived, such as that of the triangle or of 
any other geometrical figure, I shall easily 
compel you to acknowledge that the ideas ex- 
isting in us of those things, are not derived 
from particulars; for here you say that they 
are false, evidently because they do not agree 
with your preconceived notions about the na- 
ture of things. 

Shortly afterwards, also, you say iltai the oh- 
jects of pure maihemaiics^ e,g. the point, the Hue, 
the superficies, and th£ indivisible things con- 
sisting of these, and f unctionimj as indivisibles, 
are incapable of actual existence:^ v hence it fol- 
lows that no triangle and none at all of the 
things which are understood to belong to the 
essence of the triangle or any of the other 
geometrical figures, has existed at any time; 
hence it follows that these essences arc not de- 
rived from any existing things. Hut, say you, 
they are false. That is forsooth in your oianion, 
because you suj^pose the nature of things to be 
such that these essences cannot be conform- 
able to it. Hut, unless you also maintain that 
the whole of geometry is a fiction, you cannot 
deny that many truths are demonstrated of 
them, which, being always the same, are right- 
ly styled immutable and eternal. Hut though 
they hapi)en not to be confoniiablc to the na- 
ture of things as it exists in your concjeption, 
as they likewise fail to agree with the atomic 
theory constructed by Democritus and Epi- 
curus, this is merely an external attribute rela- 
tively to them and makes no difference to 
them; they are, nevertheless, conformable cer- 
tainly with the real nature of things which has 
been established by the true God. But this 
does not imi)ly that there are substances in ex- 
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istence wdiich possess length without breadth, 
or breadth without depth, but merely that the 
figures of geometry are considered not as sub- 
stances but as the boundaries within which 
substance is contained. 

Meanwhile, moreover, I do not admit that 
the ideas of these figures have at any time entered 
our minds through the senses,^ as is the common 
persuasion, h’or though, doubtless, figures such 
as the Geometers consider can exist in rexility, 
I deny that any can be presented to us except 
such minute ones that they fail altogether to 
affect our senses. E or, lot us supjxxse that these 
figures consist as far as possible of straight 
lines; yet it will be quite imi)OS8ible for any 
rciilly straight i)art of the line to affect our 
senses, because when wo examine with a mag- 
nifying glass those lines that ai>i)ear to us to be 
most straight, we find them to be irregular and 
bending everj'^where in an undulating manner. 
Hence wdien first in infancy w’e see a triangular 
figure depicted on paper, this figure cannot 
show^ us how a real trianghi ought to be con- 
ceived, in the way in which GeoiiM^tricians con- 
sider it, because the true triangle is contained 
in this figure, just as the statue of Mercury is 
Cfmtained in a rough block of wood. J^ut be- 
cause we already possess within us the idea of 
a true triangle, and it can be more easily con- 
ceived ])y our mind than the more coini>lex 
figure of the triangle drawm on paper, we, 
therefore, wiien we see that comiK>site figure, 
ap})rehend not it itself, but rather the authen- 
tic triangle. This is exactly the same as when 
we look at a piece of paper on w^hich little 
strokes have been drawn with ink to represent 
a man's face; for the idea produced in us in this 
W'ay is not so much that of the lines of the 
sketch as of the man. Hut this could not have 
hapi)ened unless the human face had been 
known to us by other means, and we had Ixsen 
more accustomed to think of it than of those 
minute lines, which indeed we often fail to dis- 
tinguish from each other when they are moved 
to a slightly greater distance away from us. Ho 
certainly we should not be able to recogmze 
the geometrical triangle by looking at that 
w inch is drawm on pai)er, unless our mind pos- 
sessed an idcii of it derived from other sources. 

2. 1 lere 1 do not s(}e to what class of reality 
you wish to assign existence, nor do I see why 
it may not be said to be a property as well as 
omnii)otencc, taking the w'ord property as 
equivalent to any attribute or anytliing which 
can be predicated of a thing, as in the present 
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case it should be by all means regarded. Nay, 
necessary existence in the case of God is also a 
true property in the strictest sense of the word, 
because it belongs to Him and fonns part of 
His essence alone. Hence the existence of a tri- 
angle cannot be compared with the existence 
of God, because existence manifestly has a dif- 
ferent relation to essence in the case of God 
and in the case of a triangle. 

Nor is it more a begging of the question,^ to 
enumerate existence among the things belonging 
to the essence of Godf than to reckon the equality 
of the three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles among the properties of the triangle. 

Nor is it true that essence and existence can he 
thought, the one apart from the other in (Jod,^ as 
in a triangle, because God is His existence, 
while a triangle is not its own existence. I do 
not, nevertheless, deny that existence is a pos- 
sible perfection in the idea of a triangle, as it is 
a necessary one in the idea of God; for this fact 
makes the idea of the triangle one of higher 
rank than the ideas of those chimerical things 
whose existence can never be supposed. Hence 
you have not diminished the force of this argu- 
ment of mine in the slightest, and you still re- 
main deluded by that fallacy, which you say I 
could have exposed so easily,^ 

I have elsewhere given a sufficient answer to 
your next objections. You are i)lainly in error 
when you say thal existence is not demonstrated 
of God, as it is demoiistratcd of the triangle that 
^ three angles are equal to two right angles;^ for 
the way in which both are proved is alike, ex- 
cept that tlie demonstration proving existence 
in God is much simpler and clearer. 1 pass over 
the rest, because, though saying that I explain 
nothing, you yourself explain nothing and 
prove nothing, save only that you are able to 
prove nothing. 

3. Against these criticisms in which you 
point to Diogenes, Theodoras, Pythagoras and 
others, and adduce the case of the Sceptics, 
who had doubts about these very geometrical 
demonstrations, I affirm that they would not 
have done so, if, as they might have done, they 
had known God. Further, one thing is not 
proved to be better known than another, be- 
cause it appears to be true to more people, but 
only because to tiiose who know both, as they 
naay, it appears to be prior in knowledge, and 
more evident and certain. 
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CXINCERNING THE OBJECTIONS 
TO THE SIXTH MEDITATION 

1. I have already dealt with the objection 
that material things as the objects of pure mother 
matics do not exist. 

Moreover, it is false that the thinking of a 
Ohiliagon is confused; for many deductions 
can be drawn from it most clearly and dis- 
tinctly, which would not occur if it were per- 
ceived only in a confused manner or, as you 
say, merely in respect of the force of the name. 
But as a matter of fact we perceive the whole 
figure at the same time clearly although we 
are not ablp to imagine it as a wliole at the 
same time; wliiich proves that the two j^owers 
of understanding and imagining differ, hot so 
much in respect of more and less, but two 
wholly diverse modes of operation. Thi^s, in 
thinking, the mind employs itself alone, but in 
imagining it contemplates a corporeal form. 
And though geometrical figures are wholly cor- 
poreal, nevertheless the ideas by which they 
are understood, when they do not fall under 
the imagination, are not on that account to be 
reckoned corporeal. 

Finally, it is worthy of you alone, 0 flesh, to 
think that the idea of God, of an Angel, and of 
the human mind, are corporeal, or after thefash- 
ion of the corporeal, derived forsooth from the 
human form, and from other very subtle, simple, 
and imperceptible objects, such as air or aether,^ 
For whosoever thus represents God or the mind 
to himself, tries to imagine a thing which is not 
imagcjable, and constructs nothing but a cor- 
poreal idea to which he falsely assigns the name 
God or mind. For, in the true idea of mind, 
nothing is contained but thought and its attri- 
butes, of which none is corporeal. 

2. In this passage you show very clearly that 
you rely on prejudices merely and never divest 
yourself of them, when you wish to make out 
that we suspect no falsity in matters in which 
we have never detected falsity; it is thus that, 
when we behold a tower dose at hand and touch 
it, we are sure that U is square,^ if it appear to be 
square; so, too, when we are really awake we 
cannot doubt whether we are awake or dreaming 
and so forth. Now you have no reason to think 
that all the things in which error can reside 
have been noticed by you, and it could easily 
be proved that you sometimes are wrong about 
those things which you accept as certain. But 

HUf. above, p. 199. 

®Cf. above, p. 200. 

’’^Cf. above, p. 200. 
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when you eome round to the position at which 
you state, thal at least we cannot doubt that 
things appear as they cto,* you have returned to 
the true path; your statement is one that I 
have myself made in the second Meditation. 
But here the question raised concerned the 
reality of external objects, and in wliat you 
have contributed to this there is nothing 
correct. 

3. 1 shall not here delay to notice your tedi- 
ous and frequent repetitions of such state- 
ments as, e.g. that J have failed to prove certain 
matters, which nevertheless I have demon- 
strated; that I have treated only of the solid body, 
though I have dealt with every kind of matter, 
even of the subtlest; etc. What opposition 
other than a plain denial is merited by afhrmar 
tions of this kind, which are not supported by 
reasons? Yet, incidentally, 1 should like to dis- 
cover what argument you use to prove that I 
have treated of solid matter rather than of 
that which is subtle. Have I not said: ^7 pos- 
sess (a body) united with myself, and it is cer- 
tain that I am distinct from my body*^^^ And I 
cannot see why these words are not equally 
applicable to an inLf)ali)ablc and to a solid 
body; nor do I thiiili that anyone hut you 
could fail to see this. Apart from this, in the 
second Meditation I made it evident that nund 
could be understood as an existing substance, 
though we did not understand anything to ex- 
ist that was wind, or fire, or vaf)Our, or breath, 
or anything else of a bodily nature however 
impalpable and refined. 1 said, however, tJiat at 
that point® I did not discuss whether it was in 
truth distinct from every kind of body; but in 
the present passage® 1 did discuss the matter 
and proved my assertion. But you show that 
you have wdiolly failed to comprehend the con- 
troversy by your confusion of tlie issue as to 
what may be known of the soul with the ques- 
tion as to that which the soul really is. 

4. Here you ask, how J think that I, an unex- 
tended subject, can receive into myself the resem- 
blance or idea of a thing which is extended.^ I re- 
ply that no corporeal resemblance can be re- 
ceived in the mind, but that what occurs there 
is the pure thinking of a thing, whether it be 
corporeal or equally whether it be one that is 
incorporeal and lacking any corporeal sem- 
blance. But as to imagination, which can only 
be exercised in reference to corporeal things, 

^Cf. above, p. 200. 

*Med. II, p. 79. 

®Med. VI, pp. 98-99. 
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my opinion is that it requires the presence of a 
semblance which is truly corporeal, and to 
which the mind applies itself, without, how- 
ever, its being received in the mind. 

Your statement about the idea of the sun, 
which a blind man can derive merely from the 
sun's warmth,^ is easily refuted. For the blind 
man can have a clear and distinct idea of the 
sim as a source of heat, although he does not 
possess the idea of it as a source of light. Nor 
is your comparison of me to that blind man 
just: firstly, because the act of knowledge 
which apprehends a thing that thinks is much 
more extensive than our apprehension of a 
thing which warms, as it is much more than 
that of anything else, as was shown in its prop- 
er pljice; secondly, because no one can prove 
that that idea of the sun wdiich the blind man 
forms, docs not contain everything which can 
be learned of the sun, save those who, being 
endowed with sight, are aware in addition of 
its light and figure. You, however, not only 
know' nothing more than I do of mind, but do 
not even have knowledge of the very thing 1 
recognize in it; so that in this comparison it is 
rather you W'ho i)lay the part of blincLman, 
while 1, along with the whole human race, 
could at most be said to be one-eyed. 

In adding that the mind is not extended,^ my 
intention was not thereby to explain what 
mind is, but merely to proclaim that those 
people are wrong who think that it is extended. 
In the same w'ay if any people affirmed i/uit 
Bucephalus was Music,^ it would not be idle of 
others to deny the statement. In good truth 
your subsequent attempts to prove that mind 
is extended because it makes use of a body 
which is extended, seem to employ no better 
reasoning than if you were to argue that be- 
cause Bucephalus neighs and wliinnies, and so 
utters sounds that are comparable with Music, 
it followed that Bucephalus is Music. For, 
though mind is united with the whole body, it 
docs not follow that it itself is extended 
throughout the body, because it is not part of 
its notion to be extended, but merely to think. 
Neither does it apprehend extension by means 
of an extended semblance existing in it, al- 
though it images it by applying itself to a cor- 
poreal serai dance which is extended, as has al- 
ready been said. Ilnally, there is no necessity 

^Cf. above, p. 202. 

*Above, p. 202. 

'Descartes misread Gassendi’s musea (fly) as 
musica. Cf. above, p. 202. The mistake must 
have occurred when ne saw Gassendi’s work in 
MS. 
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for it itself to be a body although it has the 
power of moving body. 

6. Wliat you say at this point relatively to the 
union of mind and hody^ is similar to what pre- 
cedes. At no place do you bring an objection to 
my arguments; you only set forth the doubts 
which you think follow from my conclusions, 
though they arise merely from your wishing to 
subject to the scrutiny of the imagination mat- 
ters which, by their own nature, do not fall 
under it. Thus when you wish to compare the 
union of mind and body with the mixture of 
two bodies, it is enough for me to reply that no 
such comparison ought to be set up, because 
the two things arc wholly diverse, and we must 
not imagine that there are parts in mind be- 
cause it is aware of j^arts in body. Whence do 
you derive the conclusion that everything 
w^hich mind knows must exist in mind? If that 
were so, then, when it was aware of the magni- 
tude of the earth, it would bo obliged to have 
that object within it, and conseciucntly would 
not only he extended but greater in extent than 
the whole world. 

^Cf. above, p. 204. 


6. Here, though you do not contradict me at 
all, you have nevertheless much to say; and 
hence the reader may discover that the num- 
ber of your arguments is not to be inferred 
from any proportion between them and the 
prolixity of your words. 

Up to this point we have had a discussion 
between mind and flesh, and, as was but nat- 
ural, in many things they disagreed. But now, 
at the end, I catch sight of the real Gassendi, 
and look up to him as a man of great philo- 
sophical eminence. I salute him as a man noted 
for his intellectual candour and integrity of 
life, and shall endeavour, by employing all the 
courtesies which 1 can muster, to merit his 
friendship at all times. I therefore ask him not 
to take it amiss if, in replying to his objections, 
I have used a Philosoi)hical freedom, Wnce 
their entire contents caused me very great 
pleasure. Among other things 1 rejoiced 'that 
such a long and carefully comi>osed disserta- 
tion contained nothing in opposition to my 
reasoning, nothing opi)()se(i even to my conclu- 
sions, to which I was not able very easily to 
reply. 



THE SIXTH SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 


Though we have read through your Meditations 
with vtry great atUniion^ ns well as your previous 
replies to ohjictionSy there are still some slight 
dijhculties left^ which it is right you should re- 
move. 

Tlio first is that it docs not appear altogether 
certain that wt exists from the fact that we think. ^ 
For in order to be sure that you thinky you ought 
to know what to thinky or what thinkingy is, and 
what your existence is; hut since you do not yet 
know ivhat these things arCy how can you know 
that you think or exist? SincCy theUy in saying I 
think, you do not know what you are sayinQy and 
since in adding therefore I exist, you are equally 
ignorant of the meaning of what you sayy and 
indttd do not know that you are saying or think- 
ing anything y since in order to do so it seems to he 
mcLssary for you to know that you know what 
you an sayingy and once more to know that you 
know that you know uhat you saijy and so on to 
infinity y it is clear that you cannot know whether 
you (xisty or even whether you think. 

But to point out a sceond dijfwultify when you 
say that you think and exist,* someone mil 
maintain that you deceive yourself y and that you 
do not thinky hut are only movuly and that you 
are nothing other than a corporeal motiony since 
no one meanwhile has been able to grasp the dem- 
onstration by means of which you think that you 
havi proved that no corporeal motion can he what 
you call thought. Have yoUy thtUy by means of 
that Analysis ivhich you emploijy so subdivided 
all the motions of your subtle matUry that you arc 
sure that you can show usy who give our utmost 
atUntion and nre, we thinky sufficuntly clear 
sighiedy that the reduction of our thoughts to those 
corporeal motions is sdf-contradictory? 

Our third difficulty is vmy much of the same 
kind. For though some of the Church Fathers 
havCy along with the PlatonistSy hdUved that the 
Angds ar( corporeal {which led to the Latiran 
Councils conclusion that they could h( dipicted), 
and entertained the same hdiif with ugard to the 
rational souly wlmh some of them indud thought 
was conveyal to each man from his progenitor; 
they nevertheless maintairud that Angds and the 
soul alike thought; hence they seem to have he- 

^By Divers Theologians and Philosophers. 

*Cf. Med. II, p. 78. 

*Cf. Med. VI, pp. 98-99. 


lieved that this could be effected by corporeal 
motions, or even was identical with those very 
corporeal motionSyfrom which they in no way dis- 
tinguishid thinking. The thinking of monkeySy 
dogSy and othtr animals seems to confirm this; for 
dogs hark in thiir slapy as if they were chasing 
hares or rushing at robbers; and they are aware 
when awake that they nm, and when dreaming, 
that they hark: though y with i/on, we recognize that 
there is nothing in them distinct from their bodies. 
But if you di ny that the dog knows that it is run- 
ning or thinkingy besides the fact that this is an 
unproved assirtiony the dog himsdf might per- 
haps pass a similar judgment with respect to nSy 
that we forsooth are unaware that we run and 
thinky when W( run or when ive think. For firstly 
you do not behold tin dog\s intirnal mode of optr- 
aliony just as he is not directly aware of yourSy 
and secondly there is no lark of men of great at- 
tainments who at the present day cemcede rceison 
to the animals or have in previous ages done so. 
Bo far art we from believing theit all these opera- 
tions can be seiti^ifeictorily explained by mech- 
anisniy without imputing to them scnseitiemy life, 
and souly that we are ready to stake anything in 
proving that theit is both an impossibility eind an 
absurdity. Finally y there art not lacking theise who 
art likely to assert that man himsdf also is with- 
out sensation and uruter standing y and that all his 
actions can be efftcted by means ef dynamical 
mtcheinisms arid elo not imply mind at ally if 
apesy dogSy and elephants can discharge all their 
functions in virtue of this mechanism; sincCy if 
the limited reasoning power of the brutes differs 
from human rcasony it docs so only in degrcCy and 
this implies no difference in essence. 

Our fourth difficulty tendirs the knowledge of 
the Atheist y* which he asserts to be absolutely 
certain andy judged according to your canony 
most evident j when he makes the stcUemenls: if 
ecjuals be taken from equals, the remainders 
are equal; the three angles of a reetilinear tri- 
angle are e(iual to two riglit angles, and thou- 
sands .similar; for he cannot frame those state- 
ments mentally without believing them to he ah- 
soluldy certain. The Atheist contends that this is 
so true that even if (iod does not exist and is not 
even possible y as he hdieveSy he is no less certain 
of these matters than if God did really exist. He 

*0{. Reply to Obj. ii, above p. 123. 
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denie$ that any reason for dovbting can be od^ 
vanoedj to disturb him in the slightest or make 
him hesitate. For, what will you advance? That 
God, if He exists, can deceive him? The Atfidst 
will reply that he could not be deceived in these 
matters even though God were to put forth all the 
force of His omnipotence in the attempt. 

Hence arises the fiftli difficulty whose root is 
found in that deception which you wholly deny of 
God Himself} For, since many Theologians he- 
lieve that the damned, both angds and men, are 
continuously deceived by Gods hating implanted 
in them the idea of afire that is torturing thi m, so 
Uiat they firmly believe and think that they clearly 
see and perceive that they are really being tortured 
by the fire, though no such fire exists, is it not 
possible that God deceives us with similar ideas 
and continually makes sport of us by despatching 
similar phantasms or ideas into our minds? 
Hence we should imagine that we clearly saw, 
and perceived by each of our senses things that 
nevertheless are not outside us, so that sky and 
earth are not real, and we do not ready possess 
arms and feet and eyes eh . This can happen with- 
out any wrongfulncss or injustice, since the Lord 
is supreme over everything and has the absolute 
power of disposing what belongs to him; espe- 
cially since such action avails to repress the pride 
of men, and punish their sins, whether the pun- 
ishment inflicted be on account of original sin or 
of other causes obscure to us. These contentions 
seem to be confirmed by those passages of Scrip- 
ture which show that we can know nothing, e.g. 
the words of Paul in 1st Corinthians, chapter 8, 
verse 2: If any man thinketb, he says, that he 
kuoweth anytliing, he knows not yet as he 
ought to know; and the passage in Ecclesiastes, 
c. 8, V* 17 : 1 beheld that of ail the works of God 
man can find out no reason of those that are 
done under the sun ; and so much the more as 
a man labours to seek it out, the less shall he 
discover; nay even though a wise man says 
that he knows, he shall not be able to find it 
out. And that the wise man in saying this, has 
employed deliberate reason, and not spoken in 
haste, or thoughtlessly and violently, the whole of 
his book makes clear, especially when the ques- 
tion of the mind comes up, which, you contend, is 
immortal. For in verse 19, c. 3, he says that the 
death of man is as the death of beasts. And lest 
you should reply that this is to be understood of 
the body alone, he adds that man has no pre- 
eminence over the beasts. Further, speaking of 
the spirit of man itself, he denies that there is 
anyone who knoweth whether it goeth upward, 

KX* Med. Ill, p. 88, and Med. zv, p. 89. 
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i.e. whether U is immortal, or whether it goeth 
downwards with the spirits of the beasts, {.e. 
perishes. Neither may you allege that these words 
are said in the character of an unbeliever; in such 
a case the uniter ought to have made that quite 
char and provided a refutation of these state- 
ments, Again you must not contend that no reply 
on your part is called for, since Scripture is a 
matter for the Theologians; for since you are a 
Christian it is proper for you to be ready to reply 
to everything that can be objected to the faith, es- 
pecially against the positions you desire to es- 
tablish, and to use all your powers to make your 
results satisfactory. 

The sixths difficulty arises from the indiffer- 
ence of the judgment or liberty which youlrefuse 
to aUow to the perfection of choice, but ascHbe to 
an imperfect wiU alone, thus removing the \^if- 
ference as often as the mind clearly perceiveswhal 
ought to be believed, or pfrformed, or left undone, 
Bui do you not see that by positing this you de- 
stroy the liberty of God, from Whom you remove 
that indifference as to whether He will create this 
world rather than another, or any world at all? 
Though yet it belongs to the faith to believe that 
God has from eternity been indifferent as to 
whether He would create me, or many, worlds, or 
no world. But who doubts that God has at all 
times had the clearest vision of all things that 
were to be done or lift undone? Therefore the 
clearest vision and perception of things does not 
annul the indifference of choice; and if it cannot 
harmonize uilh human liberty, neither will it be 
compatible with the divine, since the essences of 
things are, like numbers, indivisible and un- 
changing, Wherefore indifference is included no 
less in the divine than in human freedom of 
choice. 

The seventh difficulty will affect the super- 
ficies} in which or by means of which you say that 
all sensations take place. For we do not under- 
stand how it can happen that it is neither part of 
the siviiertt bodies, nor part of the air itself and 
its vapours, of which you say that it is no part, 
not even the exterior. Nor at the same time do we 
comprehend that no body whatsoever nor sub- 
stance, as you assert, possesses real accidents 
which by the divine power may exist apart from 
any subject and, as a matter of fact, do exist, in 
the Sacrament of the Altar, There is however no 
reason for our Doctors to be perturbed urttil they 
have seen whether you are going to prove that in 
your Physics, for which you make %is hope, and 
which they scarcely believe will propound the 

*Cf. Med. zv, pp. 90-91. 

»Cf. Reply to Obj. zv, above, p. 164. 
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maUer bo clearly that your condusionB will be 
capable of acceptance^ or wiU merit acceptance^ 
to the exclusion of the former doctrine* 

The eighth difficulty arises out of your reply 
to thefif^ set of objections* How can the truths of 
Geometry or Metaphysics such as you merUion he 
immviahle and eternal^ and yet not be independ- 
ent of GodP What is the species of causality by 
which they are related to Him or dependent on 
Him? What possible action of God's could annul 
the nature of the triangle? And how could He 
from all eternity Irring it to pass that it was un- 
true that twice four was eight? or that a triangle 
had not three angles? Hence either these truths 
depend upon the understanding alone while it 
thinks them, or upon existing things, or they are 
independent, since God evidently could not have 
brought it to pass that any of these essences or 
verities was not from all eternity. 

Finally, the ninth di£icidty seems to us very 
important, when you say that we ought to distrust 
the operation of the smses, and that the certitude 
of the understanding far exceeds that of the 
senses.^ But what if the understanding can enjoy 
no certitude, which it has not first received from a 
good disposition of the senses? Or again if it can- 
not correct the error of any sense, unless another 
sense first correct the said error? Kifraction 
makes a stick thrust into the water appear broken, 
though nevertheless it is straight; what corrects 
the error? The understanding? A ot at all, it is 
the sense of touch. aS'o, too, in other cases. Hence if 
you bring in all the senses proptrly disposed, 
which always give the same report, you will olt- 
tain the greatest possible certainty of which man 
is capable; but this certitude will often escape you 
if you trust to the operations of your mind, which 
often goes astray in matters about which it be- 
lieved there was no possibility of doubt. 

These are the principal matkrs which caused 
iLS trouble. And we pray you to add some sure 
rule and certain infallible tokens by which we 
may be quite sure, when we apprehend one thing 

MUf. Reply to Obj. v, above, pp. 21 (>-217. 
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thus perfectly apart from another, that it is cer- 
tain that the one is so distinct from the other, that 
the two can, by the divine power at least, exist 
apart; i.e. we tvish to know surely, clearly, and 
distinctly that that distinction of the understand- 
ing is not due to the understanding itself but pro- 
ceeds from the very things distinguished. For 
whm we contemplate the immensity of God, not 
thinking of His justice; or when we view His im- 
mensity, not thinking of the t^on or of the Holy 
Spirit; do we have a complete perception of that 
immensity, or of God as existing, apart from 
those other Persons, whose existence an infidel 
could deny with as much right as you deny mind 
or thought of the body? Therefore just as it uill be 
a false conclusiim for anyone to argue that the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are in essence distinct 
from God the Father, or can be separated from 
Him, so neither udll anyone grant that thought or 
the human mind can he distinguished from the 
body, though you may conceive the one apart from 
the other, and deny the one of the other; nor may 
you think that this can he proved by means of any 
mental abstraction on your part. If you can manr 
age to reply to these objections, there seems to be 
certainly nothing at all left to which our Theo- 
logians can take exception. 

APPENDIX 

A few questions derived from other people 
will here be added in order tliat your reply to 
them may be conjoined to your answer to the 
previous objections, since they belong to the 
same argument. C'ertain very learned and 
clear-sighted men wish to have a (iareful ex- 
planation of the three following points. 

1. How 1 krmv with certainly that 1 have a 
clear idea of my soul. 

2. How 1 know mth certainly that that idea is 
wholly diverse from anything else. 

3. How I know with certainty that that con- 
tains no dement of corporeity. 

Certain others have propounded the follow- 
ing argument. 


CERTAIN PHILOSOPHERS AND GEOMETRICIANS 
TO MONSIEUR DESCARTES 


With howsoever great an effort we bethink our- 
selves as to whether the idea of our mind or that of 
a human being, i.e. our knowledge and percep- 
tion of it, contains anything corporeal, we do not 
venture to assert that what toe call thought can in 


no wise attach to any body, whatsoever be the mo- 
tions which characterize it. For since we discern 
that while there are certain bodies which do not 
think, there are others, e.g. human bodies and 
perchance those of the brutes which do think, wiU 
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ymi not regard m as being gvilty of sophistry and 
tindve boldness j if we then fore conchide that there 
are no bodies which think? Wi can scarce refrain 
from believing that we wovld deserve to he for all 
time derided by you, if we had first forg^ that 
argument derind from ideas on bfhalf of the 
mind as well as of God, and you had then by your 
analytical method con^mned it, Bui you seem to 
be so much preoccupied and prepossessed by this 
method that you have apparently now so obscured 
your mental vision that you are no longer free to 
see that the several menial propntus or opera- 
tions which you discover within you depend upon 
corporeal motions. 

If not, unloose the bond which, you say, con- 
fines us with adamantine chains and prevents 
our minds from raising their flight above the 
body. The bond consists in this — We perceive 
very rvdi that two and throe make five, that if 
equals bo taken from ocjuals the remainders 
are equal; we are convinced of the truth of these 
and a thousand other propositions, just as you 
find you also are. Why are we not similarly con- 
vinced by your ideas or our own, that the human 
soul is distinct from the body and that God (lists? 
You will say that you ar( not able to put this 
truth into our minds unhss we think along with 
you. But h! we have nad what you have uriittn 
seven tim(s and have, so far as in us lay, gmnan 
atte7ition to it equal to that of tin Angels, and 
have mrirtheless not yet been convinced. We do 
not, however, think that you uill ]ynftr to say 


that our minds are all steeped in brutish igno- 
rance and wholly unfit for Metaphysical intH.sti- 
gation, though for thirty years accustomed to deal 
with that science; we believe that you unit not 
rather do this than confess that your arguments 
derived from the idea of the mind and that of God 
are not of such weight and power as to be abU to 
master and in due right bring into subjection the 
intelligence of men of learning who have tried 
with all their pouter to detach themselves from 
solid matter. On the contrary, we think that you 
will make that confession if you re-read your 
Meditations in the spirit of critical analysis with 
which you would treat them if they had been 
brought ferrv^e^rd by an opjxment. 

Finally, as long as u>e do not know vdiot can be 
achieved by bodies and their motions, arid sinee 
you admit that no one can know everything^ whu h 
God has implanted in any body and can iihplaut, 
apart from a revelation by God Himself, hdw can 
you he sure that God has not implanted in certain 
bodies a power and property of such a kind that 
they can doubt, think, etc.? 

These art our arguments or, if you so prefer if, 
our prejudices. If you can cure us of them, ive 
call God to witness that great uill be the thanks 
with which all of us will reward you for freeing 
us from the tangle of thorns which is suffocating 
in us the truth you have sown. May the all-good 
God bring this to pass, the God towards uhose 
ghry alone we know all your efforts have been 
directed. 


REPLY TO 

THE SIXTH SET OF OBJECTIONS 


1. It is indeed true that no one can be sure 
that he knows or that he exists, unless he knows 
what thought is and what existence.^ Not that 
this requii-es a cognition formed by reflection 
or one acciuired by demonstration; much less 
does it reciuire a cognition of a rofIe<*tive cog- 
nition, by which we know that we know, and 
again know that we know that wo know , and so 
ad infinitum. Such knowledge could never be 
obtained about anything. It is altogether 
enough for one to know it by means of that in- 
ternal cognition which always precedes reflec- 
tive knowledge, and wdiich, when the object is 
thought and existence, is innate in all men; so 
that, however overwhelmed by prejudice and 
^Objections vi, p. 221. 


attentive to the words rather than their sig- 
nification, though we may feign that we do not 
possess that knowledge, we cannot neverthe- 
less really be without it. When, therefore, any- 
one perceives that he thinks and that it thence 
follows that lie exists, although he chance 
never previously to have asked what thought 
is, nor what existence, he cannot nevertheless 
fail to have a knowledge of each suflicient to 
give him assurance on this score. 

2. Nor can it occur that, when one perceives 
that he thinks, understamling at the same time 
what it is to move, he should think that he is 
deceived, and that he does not think but only 
moves.^ For since plainly the idea or notion he 

*Cf. above, p. 221. 
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has of thought is quite different from that of 
cor])oreal movement, he must necessarily un- 
derstand the one as quite different from the 
other. Yet on account of his habit of ascribing 
many diverse properties, between which he 
discerns no connection, to one and the same 
subject, he may doubt, he may even affirm 
tliat he is one and the same thing which thinks 
and moves in space. But it must be noted that 
there are two ways in wliich things of w hich we 
have diverse ideas can be taken to be one and 
the same thing; to wit, either in respect of 
unity and identity of nature, or merely by 
unity of composition. Thus, for example, our 
ideas of figure and motion are not the simie, 
neither those of understanding and willing, 
nor of bones and flesh, nor of thought and of 
an extended thing. Nevertheless, w'c clearly 
])erceive that to the same substance to which 
the possibility of having figure belongs, the 
poj- sibility of moving also belongs, so that 
w'hat is figured and mobile is one by unity of 
nature; similarly, we see that a thing w’hich is 
intelligent and wills is one and the same by 
unity ol nature. But we do not perceive the 
same in the case of the thing wiiich we regard 
under the form of bone, and of that which we 
view as flesh; hence we cannot take these to be 
one and the same thing by unity of nature, but 
only by uxiity of comixosition, viz. in so far as 
the animal possessing bone and flesh is one 
and the same. But now the question is, w bother 
w e perceive a thinking thing and an extended 
tiling to be one and the same by unity of 
nature, a unity such that w e find that between 
thought and extension there is the same affin- 
ity and coniiection as we notice to prevail bc- 
tw'een figure and motion, or betw^een under- 
standing and willing. Or whether shall we 
rather say that they are one and the same only 
by unity of composition, in so far as they arc 
found in the same man, in the way in which 
bones and flesh exist in the same animal. Now 
this latter alternative is that w^hich I affirm, 
because I find a total divemity between the 
nature of an extended and that of a thinking 
thing, a diversity not less than that between 
bones and flesh. 

]iut since at this point an apfieal to author- 
ity enters into the dispute, I am compelled, 
lest this should imperil the truth, to reply to 
\v'hat you add, viz. that no one hitherto has been 
able mentally to grasp my demonstration, by 
saying tliat though not many people have as 
yet examined my argument, quite a number 
affirm that they understand it. And just as 
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the witness of one man who, having made a 
voyage to America, declares that he has seen 
tlie Antipodes, merits more credence than that 
of a thousand others who tleny their existence 
merely because they have no knowledge of 
them; so likewise in the case of those who 
properly examine the validity of arguments, 
greater weight attaches to the authority of one 
man w'ho says that he understands a certain 
argument aright, than of a thousand others 
who, without appending any reason, maintain 
that it cannot be understood. For though they 
do not understand it, that docs not prevent its 
being understood by others; and, since, in in- 
ferring this conclusion, they show that they do 
not have an accurate aiiprehcnsion of what it 
is to reason, very little faith should be reposed 
in them. 

Lastly to the question:— by my 
Analysis I have subdivided all the motions of my 
subtle matUr so us to be sure that I can show men 
who have given their best attention and are, as 
they think, sufficiently clcar-sighied, that the re- 
duction of our thoughts to corporeal motions, i.e. 
as I interpret, that thoughts and corporeal 
motions arc ojie and the same, is self-contra- 
dictory, I reply that, though to me it is very 
certain, I do not promise that others can be 
convinced of the same truth however attentive 
they are and, in their own judgment, clear- 
sighted. At least I cannot promise it so long as 
they fasten their attention not on the objects 
of pure intelligence but on those of the imagi- 
nation, as af)parently those have done, who 
have pretended that the dissection of some 
subtle matter will give us the distinction be- 
tween tliought and motion. For the distinction 
can only be grasped by observing that the 
motions of a thing that thinks and that of a 
thing that is extended or mobile are wholly 
diverse anc.! mutually independent of each 
other, and that it is self-contradictory that 
those things which are clearly understood by 
us to be diverse and independent, cannot be 
sundered, at least by (lod. So that however 
often we find them in one and the same sub- 
ject as, e.g., thought and corporeal motions in 
the same man, w^e ought not on that account 
to believe that they are one and the same thing 
by unity of nature but only in virtue of unity 
of comjiosition. 

3. What is here advanced about the Plato- 
nists and their partisans, has now been rejected 
by the whole Catholic Church and commonly 
by all Philosophers. Moreover the Lateran 
Council, though concluding that Angels could 
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be depicted, did not at the same time agree 
that they were corporeal. But even though 
they were in tmth believed to be corporeal, we 
should certainly not even in their case have 
reason to believe that their minds are more in- 
separable from their bodies than men^s are; 
neither also, though it were imagined that the 
human soul were derived from the procreator, 
could it be concluded that the soul is corporeal, 
but only that as the body arises from the body 
of the parents so the soul itself proceeded from 
the parents’ soul. As for dogs and apes, even 
though I were to grant that thought existed in 
them, it would in nowise follow that the hu- 
man mind was not to be distinguished from 
the body, but, on the contrary, rather that in 
other animals also there was a mind distinct 
from their body. This is a doctrine that these 
very Platonists, whose authority you lately 
lauded, held, following the Pythagoreans in 
this, as is clear from their belief in Metempsy- 
chosis. However, not only have I asserted that 
plainly the brutes do not possess thought, as is 
here assumed, but I have given a most strin- 
gent proof of this, a proof which no one has 
hitherto refuted. Yet tlie people who affirm 
that dogs when awake know that they run, and 
even when dreammgj that they are harkingy^ as if 
they could take up their station in the ani- 
mals’ hearts, really assert this merely and do 
not prove it. For although they add that they do 
not believe that the operations of the beasts can be 
explained by mechamsm, apart from sensation, 
life, and soul (i.e. as I interpret, without 
thought; for 1 have neither denied to the 
brutes what is vulgaily called life, nor a cor- 
poreal soul, nor organic sense), and that they 
are ready to stake anything in proving that that is 
bath an impossibility and an absurdity, this 
should not be taken to be a reason. The like 
can be asserted about any other proposition 
however true; nay people are not wont to offer 
pledges, except where iiieir proof lacks reasons; 
and since once upon a time men scouted the 
existence of the Antipodes in almost exactly 
the same way, I fancy that a matter should 
not be straightway held to be false because 
certain people scout it. 

You conclude by adding that those are not 
lacking who are likely to assert that man himself 
also is without senscUion and understanding, and 
that aU his actions can he effected by means of 
dynamical mechanisms and do not imply mind 
at aV, if apes, dogs, and elephants can discharge 
aU their functions in virtue of this mechanism. 
above, p. 221. 


But this argument surely proves nothing at all 
except that there are some men who conceive 
all things so confusedly, and who stick so ten- 
aciously to the opinions that they have taken 
up in a prejudiced manner and understand 
only in a verbal way, that, rather than change 
them, they deny of themselves facts that they 
can at no moment fail to experience within 
them. For surely we cannot help at every mo- 
ment experiencing within us that we think; 
nor can anyone infer from the fact that it has 
been shown that the animate brutes can dis- 
charge all these operations entirely without 
thought, that he therefore does not think; un- 
less it be that having previously persuaded 
himself that his actions are entirely like those 
of the brutes, just because he has ascribed 
thought to them, he were to adhere m perti- 
naciously to these very words, *men and brutes 
operate in the same way,^ that when it was 
shown to him that the brutes did not think, he 
preferred to divest himself ol that thought of 
his of which he could not fail to have an inner 
consciousness, rather than to alter lus opinion 
that he acted in the same way as the brutes. 
But 1 cannot easily persuade myself that there 
arc many people of this kind. Far more will be 
found who, if it is conceded that thought is not 
to be distinguished from bodily motion, w'ill with 
much bettor reason conclude that it is the 
same thing in us and in them, since they notice 
in them all corporeal movements as in us: they 
will add that a difference merely of greater and 
less makes no difference to the essence, and will 
infer that, though perchance they think that 
there is le^s reason in the beasts than in us, 
our minds are exactly of the same species; and 
such a conclusion will be justly drawn. 

4. As to the Atheist’s knowledge, it is easy 
to prove that it is not immutable and certain. 
For, as I have already in a former place said, 
in proportion to the impotence assigned to the 
author of his being, the greater will be his 
reason for doubting whether he may not be of 
such an imi)erfect nature as to be deceived in 
matters which appear most evident to him; 
and he cannot be set free from that doubt un- 
less he first acknowledges that he has been 
created by the true God, a God who has no 
intention to deceive. 

6. Moreover, that it is self-contradictory 
that men should be deceived by God is clearly 
demonstrated from the fact that the form of 
deception is non-cxistence, towards which the 
supreme existent cannot incline. In this all 
Theologians are agreed, and all the certainty 
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of the Christiaii faith depends upon this doc- 
trine. For why should we trust God’s revela- 
tions, if we thought that we were sometimes 
deceived by Him? And though Theologians 
commonly affirm that the damned are tor- 
tured by hell fire, they do not therefore believe 
that they are deceived by a false idea of a tor- 
menting fire which God has implatUed in them^ 
but rather that they are tortured by real fire, 
for the reason that, just as the incorporeal spirit 
of the living man is naturally confined in the 
body, so by the divine power it is easily after 
death confined in corporeal fire, Cf . The Master 
of the SenlenceSf Book iv, Distinction 44. 

As to the passages of Scripture, I do not 
think that it is my part to reply to them, un- 
less when they appear to contradict some 
opinion that is peculiar to me. For when my 
doctrine merely contains things that are com- 
mon to all Christians, such as are the object of 
attack here, e.g. that something can be known 
and that human souls are not like those of 
animals, 1 should stand in dread of the charge 
of arrogance, if I did not prefer to content 
myself with the replies that have already been 
discovered by others, rather than devise new 
arguments; for 1 have never intermeddled 
with theological studies, except in so far as 
they contributed to my i)rivate instruction, 
nor do I find within me so much of the divine 
grace as to feel called to this sacred occupa- 
tion. But I shall not on the present occasion 
avail myself of this resource, for fear that I 
may give some people an opportunity of 
thinking that I keep silence because I cannot 
give a satisfactory explanation of the passages 
adduced. 

Firstly, therefore, I maintain that the pas- 
sage from St. Paul, I (’orinth. chap. 8. ver. 2,^ 
ought only to be understood of the knowledge 
which is not conjoined with love, i.e. of the 
knowledge of the Atheists, because whoever 
knows God as he ought, cannot avoid loving 
Him or fail to have love. And this is confirmed 
by the preceding words: '^Knowledge puffeth 
upf but love edifiethj^^ and tliose which imme- 
diately follow: Moreover if anyone love God, lie 
{i,e, God) is knoum by him,” Thus the Apostle 
does not mean that we can possess no knowl- 
edge at all, because he admits that those who 
love God know him, i.e. have knowledge about 
him. He says merely that those who have not 
love and hence do not know God sufficiently, 
although they imagine that in other matters 
they know something, nevertheless do not 

^Above, p. 222. 


know as they ought to know, just because 
they ought to begin with the knowledge of 
God, and subsequently range the knowledge of 
all other things under this single cognition, as 
I have explained in my Meditations. Thus this 
very passage, which was adduced against me, 
so openly confinns my opinion about this mat- 
ter, that 1 disbelieve that it can be properly 
explained by those who differ from me. But if 
anyone contends that the pronoun ^*IIe” does 
not refer to God but to the man who is known 
of God and approved by Him, another Apostle, 
to wit 8t. John in his first Epistle, chap. 2, 
wholly favours my explanation. For in verse 2* 
he says as follows: and hereby we know that we 
know IHyriy if we keep His commandmenis; in 
chap. 4. verse 7, everyone that loveth is begotten 
of God and knoweth God. 

The same conclusion must be derived from 
the passages in Ecclesiastes. For it has to be 
noted that Solomon in that book, while indeed 
not acting the part of an unbeliever but in liis 
own character, in so far as he was previously a 
sinner and had turned away from God, there 
repenting of his sins says that, in so far as he 
employed human wisdom and did not relate 
that wisdom to God, he could find nothing 
which wholly satisfied or in which there was 
not vanity. Hence on this account he says in 
many places that we ought to turn towards 
God, as exi)resbly in chap. 11. verse 9: And 
know thou that for all these things God mil call 
thee inlo judgment^ and in what follows up to 
the end of the book. Especially also those words 
in cliap. 8. verse 17:— “And / understood thal 
of all the works of God man can find out no 
reason of those that are done under the sun” etc, 
— should not be understood to hold good of 
any man, but of him whom he has described in 
the previous verse: There is that ruither by day 
nor night seeth sleep with his eyes. It appears 
that thus the Prophet meant to announce 
there that those who are too assiduous in their 
studies are not fitted to lay hold of the truth; 
and certainly those who know me will not 
readily say that this saying applies to me. But 
we should attend especially to those words: 
*Hhe things which art done under the sun.” For 
the words recur frequently in the book, and 
always refer to natural things to the exclusion 
of their subordination to God, just because 
God, being above all things cannot be com- 
prise among those which are under the sun. 
Hence the sense of the words cited is, that man 
cannot know natural objects properly, so long 

’Verse 3 in the Authorized Version. 
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as he does not know God, which is just my 
own contention. Finally, in chap. 3 verse 19, it 
is clearly not said that '^ihe death of vian is as 
the death of beasts” nor that **7nan has no pre- 
eminence over the beasts” except in so far as 
this refers to the body, for in the passage there 
is mention only of those things that pertain to 
the body. Immediately afterwards also he adds 
something separately about the soul: who 
knoweth if the spirit of the sons of Adam ascends 
upwards and if the spirit of the beasts descends 
downwards? That means, if human spirits are 
to enjoy celestial bliss, what man knows this 
by human reasonings and as long as he does 
not turn himself toward God? (Certainly I have 
tried to prove by natural reason that the soul 
is not corporeal: but I admit that it can only 
be known through faith whether it is to ascend 
above. 

6. As to the freedom of the will, a very dif- 
ferent account must bo given of it as it exists 
in God and as it exists in us. For it is self-con- 
tradictory that the will of (iod sliould not have 
been from eternity indifferent to all that has 
come to jKiss or that ever will occur, because 
we can form no conception of anything good or 
true, of anything to be believed or to be per- 
formed or to be omitted, the idea of which 
existed in the divine understanding before 
God^s will determined Him so to act as to 
bring it to pass. Nor do I here speak of priority 
of time; I mean that it was not even prior in 
order, or in nature, or in re.‘isoned relation, as 
they say [in the schools], so that that idea of 
good imijellcd God to choose one thing rather 
than another. Thus, to illustrate, God did not 
will to create the world m time because he fwiw 
that it would be better thus than if he created 
it from all eternity; nor did he will the three 
angles of a triangle to be equal to two right 
angles because he knew that they could not be 
otherwise. On the contrary, because he worked 
to create the world in time it is for that reason 
better than if he had created it from all eter- 
nity; and it is because he willed the three angles 
of a triangle to be necessiirily equal to two 
right angles that this is true and cannot be 
otherwise; and so in other cases. And though 
it may be said that it is the merit of the saints 
which is the cause of their obtaining eternal 
life, this causes no difficulty; for their merits 
are not causes of their obtaining this in the 
sense that they determine God to will any- 
thing; they are merely the cause of an effect 
of which God wished them from all eternity to 
be the cause. Thus that supreme indifference 
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in God is the supreme proof of his omnipo- 
tence. Hut as to man, since he finds the nature 
of all goodness and truth already detennined 
by God, and his will cannot bear upon any- 
thing else, it is evident that he embraces the 
true and the good the more willingly and 
hence the more freely in proportion as he secs 
the true and the good the more clearly, and 
that he is never indifferent save when he does 
not know what is the more true or the better, 
or at least when he does not see clearly enough 
to prevent him from doubting about it. Thus 
the indifference which attaches to human lib- 
erty is very different from that wliich belongs 
to the di\npe. Neither does it here matter that 
the assences of things are said to be indivisible: 
for firstly no essence can belong in aWnivocal 
sense both to God and His creature; anVl finally 
indifference does not belong to the esfeence of 
human liberty, since we are free not only when 
our ignorance of the right renders us indiffer- 
ent, but also, and (‘liicfly, when a clear percep- 
tion imi)els us to ])rosccute some definite course. 

7. My conce])tion of the superficies by wliicli 
I believe our senses are affected, is not different 
from that em))l()yod (or which ought to be em- 
ployed) by all mathematicians and philos- 
ophers; they distinguish it from body and as- 
sume it to be w holly devoid of depth. Hut the 
term su])erficies is taken in two ways by math- 
ematicians: viz. in the sense of a body, to the 
length and breadth of which they attend and 
which is viewed altogether apart from its 
depth, although dei)th be not denied of it: or 
only as a mode of body, when straightw^ay all 
depth is denied of it. ( Consequently for the sake 
of avoiding ambiguity 1 said that I spoke of 
that superficies w hich, being only a mode, can 
be no part of body ; for a body is a substance, 
and a mode cannot be a part of substance. Y et 
I did not deny that it w^as the extremity of a 
body; nay, on the contraiy, I said that it 
could with the greatest i)ropriety be called the 
extremity of tlie (*ontained body as much as f)f 
the containing, in the sense in which one says 
that bodies arc contiguous when their extrem- 
ities are together. For certainly when two 
bodies touch each other, the extremity of each 
is one and the same, and this is part of neither 
but the same mode of both, and can even re- 
main although these bodies are removed, pro- 
vided only that others of accurately the same 
size and figure succeed to their place. Nay that 
space w'hich the Aristotelains call the supo - 
ficies of the surrounding body can be under- 
stood to be no other superficies than that which 
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is no substance but a mode. For neither is the 
place of a town changed, although the sur- 
rounding air be changed or some other sub- 
stance be substituted for it, nor conse(iucntly 
does the superficias which is here taken for a 
j)lace form any part of the surrounding air or 
of the town. 

In order to refute the do(5trine of the reiility 
of accidents it seems to me that there is no 
need to produce other arguments than those 
which I have already employed. For firstly, 
since all sensation is effected througli contact, 
it is of a corpora'll superficies alone that we can 
have sensation; and yet if tlierc are real acci- 
dents they must be different from that super- 
ficies, which is merely a mode; there! ore if 
there are any such, we cannot have sciisidioii 
ot them. 15ut \vho ever believed that they ex- 
isted unlc'ss he thought he experienced them 
by sensation? Secondly it is contradictory that 
real accidents shcjuld exist, bec'ause whatever 
is rc'al can exist sejjarately apart from any 
otlier subject; but whatever can exist separate- 
ly is substance, not ac'cident. And it makes no 
difference whether it be said that real acci- 
dents can be disjoined from their subject, not 
naturally, but merely by the divine power; for 
coming to pass naturally is now'ise different 
from coining tx) pass by the ordinary power of 
Ciod, w'hich does not differ at all from his ex- 
traordinary power, and does not make any 
further contribution to things, so that if every- 
thing which can exist naturally apart from a 
subject is substance, so w hatever by the powder 
of (lod, however extraordinary it may be, is 
capable of existing w'ithout a subject, must 
likew ise be tenned substance. 1 do indeed ad- 
mit that one substance can be the accident of 
another: but yet when this happens it is not 
the substance itself which has the form of an 
accident, but only the mode in w^hicli it is acci- 
dental. For exainjde, wh(»n his clothing is an 
accident of a man, it is not the clothing itself 
hut merely his bdng clothed whicli is an acci- 
dent. But because the principal reason w^hich 
moved Philosophers to posit real accidents was 
that they tliought that the perceptions of the 
senses could not be cxi)lained without assum- 
ing them, I have promised that 1 will exi)lain 
these facts minutely with reference to each 
sense in my Physics. Not that I wish that any 
of my opinions should be taken on trust, but 
Ihiit I thought that those w'ho have judged 
correctly in the matter of those accidents 
W’hich I have already exj>laino<i in the case of 
vision in my Dioptrics, will easily guess what 
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I am able to make good in the case of the others. 

8. To one who pays attention to Clod^s im- 
mensity, it is clear that nothing at all can exist 
W’hich does not depend on Him. This is true 
not only of everything that subsists, but of all 
order, of every law, and of every reason of 
truth and goodness; for othenvise C5od, as has 
been said just before, would not have been 
wholly indifferent to the cnxition of what he 
has created. For ii any reason for w hat is good 
had preceded llis jireordination, it would have 
determined Him tow’ards that wliich it was 
best to bring about; but on the contrary be- 
cause He determined Himself towards those 
things w’hicli ought to be acconij dished, for 
that reason, as it stands in < Iciiesis, theg are 
very good; tliat is to say, the reason for their 
goodness is the fact that He w’ished to create 
them so. Nor is it w'orth while asking in what 
class ot cause fall that goodness or those otlu^r 
tiiiths, mathematical as well as metai)hysical, 
winch dej)end ui)on (lod; for since those w'ho 
enumerated the classes of (*ause did not pay 
sufficient attention to causality of this type, it 
w'ould have been by no mejins strange if they 
had given it no name. Nevertheless they did 
give it a name; for it can be styled efficient 
causality in tlie same sense ai^ the king is the 
efficient cause ol the laws, although a law is 
not a thing which exists physicallj^ but is 
merely as they say [in the Schools] a moral 
entity. Again it is useless to iniijuire how" Clod 
eouhi from all eternity bring it about that it 
shoulil be untrue that twice four is eight, etc.; 
for I admit that that cannot be understood by 
us. Yet, since on the other hand I correctly 
understand that nothing in any category of 
causation can exist w^hich tlocs not depend 
upon (lod, and that it would ha\'e been easy 
for Him so to apjioint that w^e liurnan beings 
should not understand how these very things 
could be otherwise than they are, it would be 
irrational to doubt concerning that which wre 
correctly uiider^tand, because of that which 
we do not understand and perceive no need to 
understand. Hence neither should w^e think 
that (Urnal truths dcpind upon the human un- 
derstanding or on other existing things; they 
must depend on Clod alone, who, as the su- 
preme legislator, ordained them from all 
eternity. 

9. In order rightly to see what amount of 
certainty belongs to sense we must distinguish 
three grades as falling within it. To the first 
belongs the immediate affection of the bodily 
organ by external objects; and this can be 
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nothing else than the motion of the particles 
of the sensory organs and the change of figure 
and position due to that motion. The second 
comprises the immediate mental result, due to 
the mind’s union with the corporeal organ 
aJTected; such are the perceptioas of pain, of 
pleasurable stimulation, of thirst, of hunger, 
of colours, of sound, savour, odour, cold, heat, 
and the like, which in the sixth Meditation 
are stated to arise from the union and, as it 
were, the intermixture of mind and body. Fi- 
nally, the third contains all those judgments 
which, on the occasion of motions occurring in 
the corporeal organ, we have from our earliest 
years been accustomed to pass about things 
external to us. 

For example, when I see a staff, it is not to 
be thought that intentional speries fly off from 
it and reach the eye, but merely that rays of 
light reflected from the staff excite certain 
motions in the ojjtic nerve and, by its media- 
tion, in the brain as well, as I have explained 
at sufficient length in the Dioptrics. It is in this 
cerebral motion, which is common to us and to 
the brutes, that the first grade of perception 
consists. But from this the second grade of 
perception results; and that merely extends to 
the per(*cption of the colour or light reflected 
from the stick, and is due to the fact that the 
mind is so intimately conjoined with the brain 
as to be affected by the motions arising in it. 
Nothing more than this should ])e assigned to 
sense, if wo wish to distinguish it accurately 
from the intellect. For though my judgment 
that there is a staff situated without me, which 
judgment results from the sensation of colour 
by which I am affected, and likewise my rea- 
soning from the extension of that colour, its 
boundaries, and its position relatively to the 
parts of my brain, to the size, the shape, and 
the distance of the said staff, are vulgarly as- 
signed to sense, and arc consequently here re- 
ferred to the third grade of sensation, they 
clearly depend upon the understanding alone. 
That magnitude, distance and figure can be 
perceived by reasoning alone, which deduces 
them one from another, I have proved in the 
Dioptrics. The difference lies in this alone, 
that those judgments which now for the first 
time arise on account of some new apprehen- 
sion, are assigned to the understanding; but 
those which have been made from our earliest 
years in exactly the same manner as at present, 
about the things that have been wont to affect 
our senses, as similarly the conclusions of our 
msoningS; are referred by us to sense. And 


the reason for this is just that in these matters 
custom makes us reason and judge so quickly, 
or rather we recall the judgments previously 
made about similar things; and thus we fail to 
distinguish the difference between these oper- 
ations and a simple sense preception. 

From this it is clear that when we say that 
the certitude obtainable by the understanding is 
much greater than that aUarhing to the senses the 
meaning of those words is, that those judg- 
ments which when we are in full maturity new 
observations have led us to make, are surer 
than those we have formed in early infancy 
and apart from all reflection; and this is cer- 
tainly triiei For it is clear that here tl^ere is no 
question of the first or second grade lof sense- 
perception, because in them no falsity can re- 
side. WTien, therefore, it is alleged that refrac- 
tion makes a staff appear broken in th^ water, 
it is the same as if it were said that it appears 
to us in the same way as it would to an infant 
who judged that it was l)roken, and as it does 
even to us who, owing to the prejudices to 
wliich w^e from our earliest years have growm 
accustomed, judge in the same way. But I 
cannot grant what you here add, viz. that that 
error is corrected not by the understanding but 
by the touch. For, although it is owing to touch 
that we judge that the staff is straight, and 
that by the mode of judging to which from in- 
fancy we are accustomed, and which is hence 
called scn.se, this, nevertheless, does not suffice 
to correct the error. Over and above this we 
need to have some reason to show us why in 
this matter we ought to believe the tactual 
judgment rather than that derived from vision; 
and this reason, not having been possessed by 
us from the times of infancy, must be attrib- 
uted not to sense but to tlie understanding. 
Hence, in this instance, it is the understanding 
solely w'hich corrects the error of sense; and 
no case can ever be adduced in which error 
results from our trusting the operation of the 
mind more than sense. 

10. Since the remainder of what you bring 
forward consists of doubts rather than of ob- 
jections, I do not take so much ui)on me as to 
dare to promise that I shall be able to give a 
satisfactory account of matters concerning 
whicli I see that so many learned and clever 
men have hitherto had difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, in order to do my best and not prove 
wanting in my cause, I shall relate in good 
faith the means by which I had the fortune to 
free myself wholly from these same doubts. 
For thus, if they chance to be of use to others, 
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I shall be highly pleased; if not, I shall feel 
guilty of no rashness. 

When first the reasons expounded in those 
Meditations had led me to infer that the 
human mind was really distinct from the body 
and was more easily known than it, and so on, 
what compelled me to assent to this was that I 
found nothing in these arguments which was 
not coherent nor derived from highly evident 
principles according to the rules of l.ogiti. Ilut 
I confess that I was not thereby wholly per- 
suaded, and that I had almost the saTne expe- 
rience as the Astronomers, who, alter many 
proofs had convinced them that the Sun was 
many times larger than the Earth, could not 
prevail upon themselves to forego judging that 
it was smaller than the Earth when they 
viewed it with their eyes. But when I pro- 
ceeded farther, and, relying on the same fun- 
damental jmnciples, paused in the considera- 
tion of rhysical things, first of all by attending 
to the ideas or notions of each separate thing 
which I found within me, and by distinguishing 
the one carefully from the other, in order that 
all my judgments might harmonize with them, 
I observed that nothing at all belonged to the 
nature or essence of body, except that it was 
a thing with length, breadth, and depth, ad- 
mitting of various shapes and various motions. 
1 found also that its shapes and motions were 
only modes, which no power could make to 
exist apart from it; and on the other hand that 
colours, odours, savours, and the rest of such 
things, were merely sensations existing in my 
thought, and differing no less from bodies than 
pain differs from the shape and motion of the 
instrument which inflicts it. Finally, I saw that 
gravity, hardness, the power of heating, of at- 
tracting, and of purging, and all other qualities 
which we experience in bodies, consisted solely 
in motion or its absence, and in the configura- 
tion and situation of their parts. 

But since these opinions differed very great- 
ly from the beliefs which I had previously pos- 
sessed respecting the same things, I began to 
reflect as to what had causc'd me to believe 
otherwise before; and the chief reason I no- 
ticed to be that from infancy I had passed 
various judgments about i)hysical things, for 
example, judgments wdiich contributed much 
to the preservation of the life wdiicih I was then 
entering; and I had afterwards retained the 
same opinions which I had before conceived 
touching these things. But since at that age 
the mind did not employ the corix)real organs 
properly And, remaining firmly attached to 
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these, had no thoughts apart from them, it 
perceived things only confusedly; ami al- 
though it was conscious of its own proper na- 
ture, and possessed an idea of thought as well 
as of extension, nevertheless, having no intel- 
lectual knowledge, though at the same time it 
had an imagination of something, it took them 
both to be one and the samti, and referred all 
its notions of intellectual matters to the body. 
Finally, since during the rest of ray life I had 
never freed myself from these prejudices, there 
was nothing which I knew with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, and nothing which I did not assume 
to be corporeal; even tliough the ideas of those 
things which I supposed to be corporeal were 
formed and conceived in such a way as to refer 
to minds rather than to bodies. 

For since 1 conceived gravity, for example, 
in the fashion of a real quality of a certain 
order, which inhered in solid bodies, although 
I called it a qualihj^ in so far as I referred it to 
the bodies in which it inhered, yet because I 
added the epithet rf a/, T thought in truth that 
it was a substance; just as clothing regarded 
by itself is a substan(*e, althougli when referred 
to the man whom it clothes it is (|uality. Sim- 
ilarly, the mind, though as a matter of fact a 
substance, can be styled the quality of the 
body to whi(*h it is conjoined. And althougli I 
imagined that gravity was diffused throughout 
the whole of the body jwssessing weight, never- 
theless I did not ascribe to it t.hat very exten- 
sion which constituted the nature of the body; 
for tine bodily extension is of such a nature as 
to prevent any interpenetration of parts. At 
the same time I believed that there was as 
much gravity in a man of gold or of some other 
metal a foot long, as in a piece of wood ten feet 
long; nay I believed that it was all contracted 
within a mathematical point. In fact I also saw 
that while it remained coextensive with the 
heavy body, it could exercise its force at any 
point of the body, because whatever the part 
might be to which a rope was attached, it 
pulled the rope with all its weight, exactly as if 
the gravity resided in the jiart alone which the 
rope touched and was not diffused through the 
others. Indeed it is in no other way that I now 
understand mind to be coextensive with the 
body, the whole in the whole, and the whole in 
any of its j^arts. But the chief sign that my 
idea of gravity was derived from that which I 
had of the mind, is that I thought that gravity 
carried bodies toward the centre of the eiirth 
as if it contained some knowledge of this centre 
within it. For it could not act as it did without 
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knowledge, nor can Ihere be nny knowledge 
except in tlie mind. At the same time I attrib- 
uted also to gravity certain things which can- 
not be understood to apply to mind in the 
same sense; as e.g. that it was divisible, meas- 
urable, etc. 

Hut after 1 had noted these things with suf- 
ficient care, and had accurately distinguished 
the idea of mind from the ideas of body and 
corporeal movement, and had discovered that 
all my previous ideas of real qualities or sub- 
stiintial forms had been composed or manu- 
factured by me out of the former set of ideas, I 
easily released myself from all the doubts that 
are here advan(*ed. For fii^stly I had no doubt 
that I possessed a char idta of my oim mimly^ 
of whicli naturally I had the most infimate 
knowledge, nor could I doubt that that itUa 
was wholly divirse from the i(Ua of othtr thhufs, 
and contained within it no dam nl of rorpordty. 
For since 1 had sought to find out the tiue 
ideas of all otlier things as well, and seemed to 
have a general acquaiiitiince witli all of them, 
I found nothing in them which was not wliolly 
different from the idea of the mind. And T saw 
that there was a much greater distinct iim be- 
tween those which, though I thought of each 
attentively, ajipeared none the less distinct on 
that account, such as mind and bod}'-, than be- 
tween those, in the case of which, tliough we 
can understand the one without thinking of 
the other, w’C do not sec that the one can exist 
without tlie other, wdien we think of each. Thus 
certainly God's immensity can be understood, 
though we do not attend to ITis justice; but it 
is w'holly contradictory that wdien w^e attend to 
either we should think tliat God is great with- 
out being just It is possible also rightly to 
apprehend God's existence, without having 
knowledge of the i)ersons of the holy Trinity, 
w^hich indeed a mind illumined by faith can 
alone perceive; yet when they are once lecog- 
nized, I deny that there can be discerned be- 
tw^een them a real distinction in respect of the 
divine essence, whatever be admitted to pre- 
vail in respect of their relation to one another. 

Finally, I had no fear lest, preoccupied with 
my Analysis, I miglit perhaps have been led 
astray when, seeing that tfan arc certain bodies 
which do not think\^ or rather clearly under- 
standing that certain bodies can exist without 
thought, I preferred to conclude tliat tliought 
did not belong to the nature of the body, 
rather than to infer from my observing that 

^Obj. VI, Al)peudix (1), p. 223. 

*Cf. abov«, p. 223. 


certain other bodies, e.g, human bodies, do think, 
that thought was a mode of body. For, in 
truth, 1 have never seen or perceived that 
human bodies think, but only that they are 
the same men who possess both thought and a 
body. And I clearly saw that this fact must be 
due to the compounding of a thinking with a 
corporeal thing, because when I examined the 
thinking thing separately I found nothing in it 
belonging to the body, just as neither could 1 
discover anything of the nature of thought in 
corporeal nature separately considered. Hut, 
on the other hand, when I examined all the 
nio(ies of body and of mind alike, I perceived 
none at dll* ‘the concept of which did not de- 
pend on the concept of the thing of Whi(ii it 
w^as a mode. Likewise, from the factwhat we 
often perceive tw'o things conjoined, i^ is not 
permissible to conclude that they are 6ne and 
the same thing; but from the fact that we 
sometimes notice one of them apart from the 
other, it is highly projier to infer that they are 
diverse. Neither should the power of ( Jod det(‘r 
us from drawing this conclusion, because it is 
not less conceptually repugnant that those 
things which we cleiirly perceive to be twain 
and diverse should be intrinsically and apart 
from all corniiosition one and the same, than 
that those winch are in no way distinct sliould 
be dissevered. Gonse(iuently, if God has im- 
planted in certain bodies the powder of thinking 
(as J le really has in the case of human bodies), 
this very iiowcr can be separated from them, and 
thus it is none the less really distinct from them. 

Neither do I marvel that formerly, before 1 
had liberated myself from the preju<lices of the 
senses, I rightly jierceived that two and time 
make fivt, that if tquols he takin from equals the 
remaindtrs an (qual,^ and many similar things, 
when nevertheless I did not think that the soul 
of man was distinct from his body. For it is easy 
to se(' that the reason why, when a mere infant, 
I maile no mistake resficcting these proposi- 
tions which all e(|ually admit, was that I, like 
all other children, was not accustomed to 
count two anti three, before the capacity for 
judging that they make five had develojied. 
On the other hand from my earliest years T 
conceived mind and body as a sort of unity 
(noticing in a confused way that I was com- 
pounded out of them); and this occurs ])rac- 
tically in all imperfect knowledge, viz. that 
many things arc apprehended as a unity, 
which afterwards a more careful scrutiny shows 
to be distinct. 

*Obj. VI, p 224. 
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But I do marvel greatly that learned men, 
accvstomed to the stiidy of Metaphysics for thirty 
years, ^ after reading my Meditations seven 
times over, should think that if I re-read them in 
the same spirit of critical analysis with which I 
should treat them if they had been (rrought for- 
ward by an opponent, 1 should not believe that 
the orgvmerds therein contairwd were of sveh 
weight and power, as to compel assent on the part 
of all, though meanwhile they themselves can 
point to no flaw in my rciisoniiigs. Indeed they 
do me more honour thaii I deserve, or than 
should be paid to any man, in thinking that T 
employ an Analysis by the aid of which either 
true demonstrations are overthrown, or false 
ones so cloiiked and embellished as to be in- 
capable of refutation by anj^one. On the con- 
trary I announce that 1 have only sought to 
discover a method for detecting the certitude 
of trueand the errorof false arguments. Hence, 
it is not the fact that men ol learning do not 
yet assent to my conclusions which moves me, 
so much as that after attentive and frequent 
reading of my arguments, they can point to 
nothing in them that is either w rongly assumed 
or incorrectly reasoned. Foi their difficulty in 
admitting the conclusions can be ascribed to 
^Cf. above, p. 224. 
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their inveterate habit of thinking otherwise 
about those matters; thus their case would be 
similar to that of the Astronomers above men- 
tioned, who had a difficulty in imagining that 
the Sun was greater than the Earth, altliough 
that fact was proved by the strictest reasoning. 
But 1 do not see that there can be any reason 
why neither they nor any others, to my knowl- 
edge, have up to this time found no error in my 
reasonings, except that these are wholly true 
and certain; especially since they are derived 
from no obscure or unknown principlas, but 
are deduced step by step from, to begin with, 
a complete doubt as to all things, and next 
from those truths which, to a mind set free 
from piejudice, seem most evident and most 
certain of all. For hence it follows that no flaw^s 
at all can exist in them that would not be 
easily noticed by anyone of average ability. 
Hence, 1 tlnnk that I have a right to conclude 
not vso much that my doctrines are invalidated 
by the authority of these men of great letirn- 
ing, though after a repeated perusal of my 
writings they have not yet succeeded in gain- 
ing their assent, as that, on the contrary, their 
authority strengthens my position, since after 
so much accurate scTutiny they have noted no 
errors or fallacies in my proofs. 



THE SEVENTH SET 


OF OBJECTIONS WITH THE AUTHOKS ANNOTATIONS 
THEREON, OTHERWISE A DISSERTATION CONCERNING 
THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


My dear Sir, 

You set me many questions concerning the 
new method of investigating the truth, and you 
ru)t only require me to answer but insistently urge 
me to reply. Nevertheless 1 shall keep my own 
counsel and decline to do you this favour, unless 
you first concede me something. In this dissertor 
tion let me wholly leave out of sight those who have 
written or said aught about this subject. To this I 
join the request that you would so construct your 
interrogations as n/ot to seem to ask about what 
others have thought and with what mind and what 
issue they conceived their opinions, or whether 
these were true or not. Let us imagine that no one 
has had anything to say, write, or think about 
those matters, and investigate only the things that 
your meditations and inquiry into a new method 
of philosophizing, unll show you to be sfubjects of 
difficulty. This will enable us both to discuss the 
truth and to discuss it in a way that will allow ils 
to observe the laws of that friendship and respect 
which ought to be shown towards learned men* 
Since you consent and promise to observe this, I 
also shall respond to your compliance. Therefore 

ANNOTATIONS 

You set me many questions. Since I received 
this dissertation from its author after I had im- 
peratively demanded that the comments I 
heard he had written on my Meditations con- 
cerning First Philosophy “should either be 
openly published or at least sent to me, in 
order that I might put them along with the re- 
maining objections to the same Meditations 
that others had made,” I could not do other- 
wise than put it along with them here. N or also 
could I doubt that I am the person whom he 
here addresses, though really I do not remem- 
ber of ever having asked him what he thought 
of my method of investigating the truth. On the 
contraiy, having a year and a half ago seen 
a certain Attack of his upon me, wherein I 
judged there was no attempt to discover the 
truth, while things which I had neither written 
nor thought were fathered upon me, I made no 


concealment of the fact that in future I should 
regard anything that came from him alone as 
unworthy of a reply. But because this writer is 
a member "of a Society^ famous on account of 
its learning and piety, and all who bdong to it 
are in such close union with one another that 
it is unusual for one member to do anything of 
which all the others do not approve, I admit 
that I not only demanded but urgently in- 
sisted, that some members of that Society 
should examine my writings and should think 
fit to point out to me whatever in them was 
alien to the truth. I appended many reasons 
on account of which I hoped that they would 
not refuse me this request. I said that, hoping 
for this, “I should value very highly an 3 rthing 
written in future either by this author or by 
any other member of the same Society, con- 
cerning my opinions. I likewise should not 
doubt that, whatsoever was the name of the 
man credited with its composition, this work 
would come from the hands not of that one 
man alone, but of several of the most learned 
and most sagacious members of the Society, 
and that consequently it would contain no 
cavilling, no sophistry, no abuse, and no empty 
verbiage, but only the strongest and most ir- 
refutable reasoning. I doubted not that no 
argument which could legitimately be brought 
against me would be omitted; so that tlius 
their efforts alone would, I trusted, free me 
from all my errors, and if anything I had pub- 
lished was not refuted in their reply, I should 
believe that it was incapable of being refuted 
by anyone, but was wholly true and certain.” 
Therefore, I should hold the above opinions 
about the present dissertation, and should be- 
lieve that it was written by order of the whole 
Society, if I was sure that it contained no cav- 
illing, no sophistry, no abuse, and no empty 
verbiage. But if the opposite is the case, I ceD- 
tainly believe it to be a crime to attribute it to 
men of such sanctity. And since I do not trust 
my own judgment in this matter I shall state 
^The Jesuits. 
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my opinion here with frankness and candour, 
not expecting the reader by any means to be- 
lieve what I say, but merely to give him an op- 
portunity of investigating the truth. 

Nevertheless I shall keep my awn counsel etc. 
Here my critic declares that he will assail no 
one^s writing, but will merely reply to my 
questions. But the truth is that I have never 
asked him any question; indeed I have never 
spoken to the man nor even seen him. The 
questions which he pretends I asked, he has 
constructed for the most pai-t out of expres- 
sions which occur in my Meditations; and thus 
it is quite evident that it is precisely those 
Meditations which he attacks. Now it is pos- 
sible that he has reputable and pious motives 
for pretending that the opposite is the case; 
but if that is not so I cannot help suspecting 
that he hopes by this means to be freer to im- 
pute things to me, because nothing in what I 
liave written can convict him of falsehood if he 
professes that it is not these he attacks. Be- 
sides, it looks as if he wishes to avoid giving his 
readers an opportunity of reading my work; 
for to talk of my book would be to put them in 
the way of reading it. Again, it appears that he 
wishes to describe me as being so futile and 
ignorant that the reader will turn away from 
anything which at any time comes from my 
pen. He thus tries to make a mask for me 
clumsily pieced together out of fragments of 
my Meditations, not for the purpose of hiding 
my features but of rendering them uncomely. 
1, however, now strip it off and cast it from me, 
both because I am not accustomed to dra- 
matic acting with its masks, and because the 
methods of the play-house are hardly in keep- 
ing here, where I am engaged on discussing a 
very serious question with a man who follows 
the religious life. 

FIRST QUESTION 

WHETHER AND HOW DOUBTFUL 
MATTERS ARl^ TO BE TREATED 
AS THOUGH THEY WERE FALSE 

Y(m ask me first whether that law far investigalr 
ing the truth is valid; that everything in which 
there is the minimum of dubiety is to be 
treated as though it were false. 

If I am to reply f I must first pul several ques- 
tions to you: 

1. What is that minimum of dubiety you 
mention? 

2. What is to treat a thing as though it were 
false? 


3. In what respect is to be treated as though 
it were false? 

1. WHAT IS THE MINIMUM OP DOUBT? 

In respect of doubt, what is that Minimum you 
mention? You say, ^7 will not detain you long. 
That is to some extent doubtful, about which I 
may doubt whether it is so or otherwise, not rashly 
indeed, but for valid reasons. Besides that is to 
some extent doubtful, concerning which, in spite 
of its seeming dear to me, I may be deceived by 
some evil Spirit, who wishes to make sport of me, 
employing his devices and sleight of hand to make 
that which is really false appear to be true and 
clear. The degree of doubtfulness in the first class 
of dubious matters is not slight; while the second 
does contain some dubiety, and though it is the 
minimum of doubt, it is enough not only to allow 
us to call the matter doubtful but to make it really 
so. Do you wish far an iUusiration? That earth, 
sky, and colour exist; that you have head, or 
eyes, or body, or mind, are matters of dubiety 
falling uithin the first class of the doubtful. To 
the second belong such statements as: 2 and 3 
make 6; the whole is greater than its part; and 
the likel^ 

All very well. But if this is the case, tell me, 
pray, what there is wholly exempt from doubt? 
What is immune from the fear with which that 
subtle rascally Spirit threatens us? ^^Nothing*' 
you say, absolutely nothing, until we have 
proved with certainty and from the most impreg- 
nable metaphysical principles that God exists 
and cannot deceive us. Consequently we get this 
unique law: if I do not know whether God 
exists, and, if he exists, whether he may be a 
deceiver, I clearly am incapable of ever being 
sure about anything else. But, to show you thor- 
oughly what I mean, I should point out that un- 
less I have first knoum that God exists, and is a 
veracious God who will restrain that evil spirit, I 
shall have occasion and indeed will be bound 
always to fear that it is making sport qf me and 
is imposing the false upon me, in the guise of the 
truth, as char and certain. But when I thorough- 
ly understand that God exists and can neither be 
deceived nor deceive, and so must of necessity 
prevent that Spirit imposing on me in matters 
that I understand clearly arid distinctly, then if 
there are any such, if I perceive anything clearly 
and distinctly, I shall say that these are true, are 
certain, so that then the following wiU be the law 
of truth and certainty: Everything is true which 
I perceive very clearly and distinctly.” I have 
no further question to ask here, but pass to the 
second point, vie. 
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2. WHAT IS MEANT BY TREATING 
A THING AS THOUGH IT WERE FALSE? 

Now since it is doubtful whither you possess 
eyes, head, or body, and consfguently must treat 
those beliefs as though they wire false, I should 
like to know what you mean by that. Docs it conr 
sist in saying and helitving ^Ht is false that 1 have 
eyes, head, or body,” or in believing and with a 
general reversal of all my opinions, saying, 
do not have eithtr (yes or head or body”^ To be 
succinct, does it consist in believing, saying, and 
affirming the opposite of what is doubtful? Ex- 
actly so” you reply. All very will. But kindly 
reply further. It is not certain that 2 and 3 make 
5. Bhall T then believe and affirm ^*2 and 3 do not 
make b”? ^^Bdieve it and affirm it,” you reply. I 
go further. It is not certain that while 1 speak I 
afn waking and not dreaming. Shall I then be- 
lieve and affirm: ^^thus while 1 speak 1 am not 
awake but am dreaming”? Believe it and say 
it,” is your response. Not to weary you, I shall 
conclude by bringing up the following question. 
It is not certain that what appears clear and cer- 
tain to the man who doubts whether he is waking 
or dreaming, is really clear and certain. Shall 1 
therefore believe and say *^that which appears 
clear and certain to a man who doubts whether he 
is waking or dreaming, is not clear and certain 
but obscure and false”? Why do you hesitate? 
You cannot indulge your diffidence more than 
is fair. Have you never had the experience which 
many have had, viz. of seeming to see many 
things while asleep that appeared clear and cer- 
tain, but which afterwards are discovered to be 
doubtful, nay false? It is indeed iirudcnt never 
at all to trust those who have even once de- 
ceived you. But you say, ^*it is aUogeihtr differ- 
ent with matters of the highest certainty. They 
are such that they cannot appear doubtful either 
to one who dreams or to a madman.” But, my 
dear sir, are you spealcing seriously when you 
give oul that matters of the highest certainty can- 
not appear doubtful even to dreamers or to mad- 
men? What sort of things can they be? If people 
when asleep, or the insane, sometimes think things 
to be certain which are ridiculous and extrava- 
gant, may they not believe matUrs of certainty, 
even of the highest certainty, to be false and 
doubtful? 1 knew a man who once, when falling 
asleep, heard the clock strike four, and counted 
the strokes thus — one, one, one, one. Then be- 
cause he fancied in his mind that this was absurd 
he shouted oul **Ho! Ho! the clock is going mad. 
It has struck one o'clock four times!” Really is 
there anything too absurd and irrational to come 


into the mind of one who is dreaming or in a de- 
lirium? What will a drearntr not believe? Of what 
mil he not approve, and plume himself about it 
as though it were a magnificent discovery of his 
own? But not to carry our conflict into other 
matters, let us take your statement: What ap- 
pears certain to a man who is in doubt whether 
he is dreaming or awake, is certain, and so 
certain that it can be laid down as the basis of 
a science and a metaphysic of the highest cer- 
tainty and accuracy. Now you have certainly 
failed to persuade mt that this dictum is as cer- 
tain as that othfr: *‘2 and 3 make 5,” and at hast 
not so certqin that no one can doubt it at all, nor 
can be deceived in it by some evil Spirit, nor do J 
fear that if I persist in thinking so, (tnyont unll 
think my conduct obstinate. Then foregone of two 
aU( motive conclusions results. Either wi accord- 
ance vith your principle it is not certain that 
what appears to be certain to a man who doubts 
whether he is awake or dreaming is certain, and 
consequently what appears to be certain to a man 
who doubts ivhcthr he is awake or dreaming 
may and ought to be considered as false and as 
wholly false. Or else, if you have any other prin- 
ciple peculiar to yourself you inll communicate 
it to me. I now come to my third question, and 

3. TO WHAT EXTENT IS A THING 
TO BE TREATED AS FALSE? 

I ask, since it seems not to ht certain that 2 and 
3 make 5, and since the principle previously 
quoted obliges us to believe and say 2 and 3 do not 
make 5, ought I to believe this continuously to the 
extent of persuading myself that it cannot be 
othermsc than so, and that that is certain? You 
are astonished at my question. It does not sum 
strange to me, since I myself am astonished. Yd 
reply you must, if you arc to get an answer from 
me. Do you unsh to have it a ciitainty that 2 and 
Z do not make 5? Nay do you wish that to be, and 
to seem to all, so certain as to be safe from the 
wiles of an uil spirit? 

You laugh, and say: '*IJow did that ever come 
into a sane man's head?” 

What then? Is it to he doubtful and uncertain, 
just in the same way as the .statement — 2 and 3 
make 5? If this is so, and the .statement — 2 and 3 
do not make 5, is doubtful, I shall believe, and in 
accordance with your principle assert, that it is 
false. Consequrndy, 1 shall affirm the opposite 
and assert : — 2 and 3 do make 5. I shall accord 
the same treatment to the remaining objects of 
doubt and, since it does not seem to be certain 
that any body exists, I shall say no body exists. 
Then because that statement, no body exists, u 
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not certain^ I shall staUf my altitude being com- ly considered/' But I did so because there the 


ylddy reversed^ some body does exist. Thus 
body will at the same time exist and not exist. 

That is so, you say. This is what it is to doubt, 
viz. to move in a circle, to advance and retire, to 
affirm a thing and to deny it, to screw up and un- 
screw the peg. 

That is quite splendid. But what ami to do in 
the matter of using those statements that are dubi- 
ous? Take the case, 2 and 3 make 5 ; or that other, 
some body exists. Shall I affirm them or deny 
them? 

You say you will neither affirm them nor deny 
them. You will employ neither, and will regard 
both their affirmation and their denial as false; 
you uill look for nothing from those who so as- 
sent, except an assent to this also as a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Since there is nothing more for me to ask, I 
shall reply in my turn, employing however a short 
epitome of your doctrine, which is as follows. 

1. It is possible for us to be in doubt about aU 
things, arid especially about material thhigs, so 
long as we have no other foundation for the sci- 
ences than those on which we have hitherto relied. 

2. To treat anything as false is to withhold 
your assent from it as though it were openly false 
and, altering our attitude to its direct opposite, to 
assume an opinion which represents it as false 
and imaginary. 

3. That which is doubtful is to be treated as 
though it were false in such a way that its oppo- 
site also is doubtful, and we have to consider it, too, 
as false. 

AI^TNOTATIONS 

I should be ashamed to be too diligent and 
spend many words in commenting on all the 
things which, though here expressed in words 
almost identical with mine, I nevertheless do 
not recognize as mine. I merely ask my readers 
to recall what 1 said in Meditation I, and at 
the beginning of II and III, and in the synop- 
sis of these Meditations. For they will acknowl- 
edge that almost everything here set down, 
though drawn from these sources, is so per- 
vert^, distorted, and wrongly interpreted that, 
although in their right place they contain 
nothing that is not highly rational, here, nev- 
ertheless, they seem to be extremely absurd. 

For valid reasons.^ I said at the end of Medi- 
tation I that everything which I had not yet 
comprehended with sufficient clearness could 
be doubted by us, provided we did so for 
‘‘reasons that were very powerful and mature- 

KH. above, p. 235. 


question was about only that supreme kind of 
doubt which, I have insisted, is metaphysical, 
hyperbolical, and not to be transferr^ to the 
sphere of the practical needs of life by any 
means. It was of this doubt also that I said the 
very least ground of suspicion was a sufficient 
reason for causing it. But my critic in his 
friendly and frank way brings forward os an 
example of the things of which I said we might 
doubt “for valid reasons'' the questions 
whether the earth exists, or whether I have a 
body, in order that the readers, who know 
nothing of this metaphysical doubt, referring 
it to the practical life, may think that I am out 
of my mind. 

Nothing, you say, absolutely nothing.^ I have 
sufficiently explained in various places the 
sense in which that nothing ought to be under- 
stood. So, for example, tliat as long as we at- 
tend to some truth which we perceive very 
clearly, we cannot indeed doubt it. But when, 
as often hai)pens, we do not attend to any 
truth in this way, although we remember that 
we have often known such truths quite well, 
there is none, nevertheless, of which we may 
not rightly doubt if we are unaware of the fact 
that everything we perceive clearly is true. 
Here, however, my friend with great accuracy 
interprets my nothing in such a way that, from 
the fact that once, to wit in Meditation I, I 
said there was nothing of which we might not 
doubt, assuming there that 1 was not attend- 
ing to anything which I clearly perceived, he 
infers that in the following Meditations also I 
can be sure of nothing. This is to imply that 
the arguments which for a time cause us to 
doubt any matter, have no legitimacy or 
validity unless they prove that the matter 
must always be in doubt. 

To believe, to say, to affirm the opposite of what 
is doubtful.^ When I said that doubtful matters 
should sometimes be treated as though they 
were false, or rejected as if they were false, I 
clearly explained that I merely meant that, 
for the i)urpose of investigating the truths that 
arc metaphysically certain, we should pay no 
more credence to doubtful matters than to 
what is plainly false. Thus surely no sane man 
can interpret my words otherwise, or attribute 
to me the opinion of wishing to believe the 
opposite of what is doubtful, especially, as the 
matter is subscciucntly put, of believing U to the 
extent of persuading mys^ that U cannot be 

*Cf. above, p. 236. 
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othemise than and that that is certain.^ At 
least only a man who is not ashamed of being 
a caviller could do such a thing. And although 
my critic does not actually affirm this inter- 
pretation of my words, but merely puts it for- 
ward tentatively, I am surprised that a man 
of his holiness should in this respect copy the 
basest detractors, who often take this method 
of giving utterance to the opinion which they 
wish to be entertained about others, adding that 
they themselves do not believe it, so that, having 
stated tlie calumny, they may get off scot free. 

It is altogether different with matters of the 
highest certainty. They are sttch that they cannot 
appear daubtfvl either to one who dreams or to a 
modman.^ I cannot tell by what Analysis my 
subtlest of critics is able to extract this from 
my words. It would indeed have been possible 
to infer from what I have said that everything 
which anyone clearly and distinctly perceives 
is true, although that person in the meantime 
may doubt whether he is dreaming or awake, 
nay, if you want it so, even though he is really 
dreaming or is delirious. This is lor the reason 
that notliing whatsoever can be clearly and 
distinctly perceived, whoever be the person 
perceiving it, that it is not perceived to be such 
as it is, i.e. which is not true. But because it is 
the wise alone who know how to distinguish 
rightly between what is so perceived, and what 
merely seems or appears to be clear and dis- 
tinct, I am not surprised that our good friend 
mistakes the one lor the other. 

This is what it is to doubty viz. to move in a 
drde eic.^ I said that we ought to pay no more 
credence to things that are doubtful than if 
they were false, in order that we may wholly 
dismiss them from mind and not in order to 
affirm now one thing, now its opposite. My 
critic, however, leaves no opportunity for cav- 
illing untried. But meanwhile it is worth noting 
that he himself at the end, where he says he 
makes a brief epitome of my doctrine, attrib- 
utes to me none of those opinions which either 
previously or in the sequel he attacks and holds 
up to scorn. Doubtless this is to let us know 
t^t he was only jesting when he concocted 
them and ascribed them to me, and did not 
seriously believe that I entertained them. 

REPLY 

Reply 1. Assume the meaning of the law, 
the investigation of the truth that which is to the 

»Cf . p. 236. 
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lightest extent doubtful is to he treated as thmgh 
U were false, to be: *^when we are inve^igating 
matters that are certain, we ought not to rely on 
anything which is not certain or is to the slightest 
extent dovhtfuV* In this case your law is quite 
sound, is of established usage, and one of the best 
known truths common to all Philosophers. 

Reply 2. If the said law is understood to mean 
the following: ^*when we investigate matters that 
are certain, we ought to reject everything that is 
not certain, or is in any way doubtful, and make 
no use of such matters at all, to the extent of treat- 
ing them as though they were nonrexistent, or 
rather not taking them into account at all, but 
rather didnissing them wholly from mind”: in 
this case again your law is quite sound\valid, and 
a commonplace with beginners. It is, \n fact, so 
like the preceding version of it as to be hbrdly dis^ 
tinguishable from it. 

Reply 3. Suppose the law next to be taken in 
the following way: ^^when we investigate matters 
that are certain, we ought to reject (verything that 
is doubtful and affirm that the asscrUd fact does 
not exist, but that its opposite really holds; and 
we ought to take this latter statement as a secure 
foundation for our argument, or to put it other- 
wise, make use of the assumption that the mailers 
doubted do not exist, or base our argument upon 
their non-existence.” Now in this case the law is 
invalid, fallacious, and in conflict with sound 
Philosophy. For it assumes something doubtful 
and uncertainfor the pur pose of investigating what 
is true and certain. To express the matter different- 
ly, it assumes as certain something that may be 
wholly otherwise than as we suppose it to be; to 
wit, we treat doubtful things as though they did not 
exist, whereas it is quite possible that they do exist. 

Reply 4. If a man were to understand that law 
as last expressed and employ U in his invesHgor 
tion of matters that are true and certain, he would 
expend all his toil and tro'ubU and labour to no 
profit since, like anyone else who did so, he would 
achieve the opposite of his quest quite as much as 
his object itself. Do you want an illustrationf 
Suppose a man were to enquire whether hs were 
a body or were corporeal, and to that intent made 
use of the following statements: — *Ht is not cer- 
tain that any body exists; therefore in ascordarvee 
with the law just approved, I shaU affirm and 
say — no body exists.” Then he will resume: ^*no 
body exists; but I am and exist, as I have quite 
properly ascertained from other sources: therefore 
I cannot be a body.” Very fine indeed; bul look 
and see how the same beginning wiU lead to the 
opposite conclusion. **It is not certain,” he says, 
”thal any body exists; therefore, in accordancewlSl 
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the law, I shaU affirm and asiert that no bodp ex- 
ists/^ But what sort of a statement is that? No 
body exists? That is certainly doubtful and wn- 
certain. Who can make it good? Wherwe will he 
draw his 'proof? Ilis proof is merely fictitious. 
‘Wo body exists** is really a doubtful statement; 
therefore in accordance vdth your law I shall say: 
**8ome body does exist** Bui I am and exist; 
therefore possibly I am a body, if there is no 
reason for believing otherwise. Look at our result: 
— possibly I am body and it is impossible fw me 
to be a body. Is that enough for you? But I fear 
that 1 have done quite as much as I obtain in the 
following questions. Therefore,^ 

ANNOTATIONS 

Here in his first two replies my critic has ap- 
proved of everything which I laid down con- 
cerning the subjo(‘t under discussion, or that 
can be elicited from my writings. But he adds 
that it is quite common property, a common- 
place of philosophers. Yet in his two latter re- 
plies he censures the opinion which he wishes 
people to believe held, though that is so ab- 
surd as to be incapable of entering the mind of 
a sane man. But it is very astute of liim to do 
so, meaning as he does to influence by his 
authority those who have not read my Medi- 
tations or have not rejid them attentively 
enough to understand properly what is in 
them. Thus they will think that my opinions 
are ridiculous, while otliers who do not believe 
this will at least be persuade*! that I have ad- 
duced nothing that is not quite common prop- 
erty and a commonplaoe of beginners. True, 1 do 
not dispute tliis last statement. I have never 
sought to derive any praise from the novelty 
of my opinions. For, on the contrary, I believe 
them to be the most ancient of all beliefs, as 
being the truest. Further, it is my habit to 
study nothing so much as the scrutiny of cer- 
tain very simple truths, which, being innate in 
our minds, are such that, when they are laid 
before anyone else, he believes that he has 
never been ignorant of them. But certainly it 
may easily be understood that my critic im- 
pugns my theories merely because he thinks 
them good and new. For if he believed them 
to be so absurd as he makes them out to be, he 
would surely judge them worthy of contempt 
and silence, rather than of a long and factitious 
refutation. 

Therefore, in accordance with the law just ap- 
proved, I shaU affirm and say the opposite? 1 

K)f. Second Question, p. 240. 
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should like to know where he has ever found 
this law promulgated. He has already laid 
quite enough stress upon it, but in the same 
passage I have already given a sufficient de- 
nial to my authorship of it, viz. in my anno- 
tations on the words: To believe, say, and affirm 
the opposite of what is doubtful. Nor do I believe 
that he will go on maintaining that it is mine 
if he is questioned about the matter. He intro- 
duced me above in paragraph 3, as speaking 
about doubtful matters in the following terms: 
You uill neithr affirm rurr deny them, you mllem- 
ploy neither, and will regard both their affirmch 
tion and denial as false. Shortly afterwards in 
his epitome of my doctrine his versiv)n is that 
we ought to withhold our assent from the doubt- 
ful as though it wire openly false, and, altering 
our attitude to its dinct opposite, assume an 
opinio7i which represents it as being false and 
imaginary/, ^ Now this is phiinly something 
quite different from affirming and saying the 
opposite', in such a w^ay as to treat that op- 
l)Osite as true in the way lie here sujiposes 1 do. 
Further when I, in Meditation 1, said that I 
sometimes tried to convince myself oi the op- 
posite of the belief that I had ionnerly rashly 
held, 1 immediately added that 1 wished to do 
so in order to balam^e the weight of my preju- 
dices equally on both sides ancl not be inedinod 
towards one rather than the other. Jiut I imide 
it clear that it was not my intention to regard 
either as true or to set that up as the founda- 
tion of our most certain knowledge, as is un- 
fairly represented elsewdicre by my critic. 
Therefore, I should like to know what his in- 
tention was in bringing up this law of his 
framing. If it is for the ])urpose of ascribing it 
fictitiously to me, 1 mark a lack of candour on 
his part; for it is clear from what he has said 
that he knows well enough that it is not any 
law of mine, because no one could believe that 
both alternatives ouglit to be considered false, 
as he said was my opinion, and at the same 
time affirm and allege that the opposite of one 
of them was true, as his version of the law has 
it. But if he adduced this law merely to show 
animus, in order that he might have some 
means of attacking me, I nevertheless wonder 
at the acumen of his intellect, that has been 
able to excogitate nothing more plausible or 
subtle. I marvel that he has had leisure to ex- 
pend so many words in refuting an opinion of 
an absurdity that would hardly inxpose even 
on a child of seven years of age. For we must 
observe that up to the present time he has at- 
«Cf. p. 237. 
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tacked nothing at all but this perfectly inept 
law of his own framing. Finally, I marvel at the 
strength of his imagination, seeing that, waging 
war as he does merely upon that most um-eal 
of chimaeras which he has evolved from his 
own brain, he has nevertheless adopted the 
same attitude and emjjloyed the same words, 
as if he had really had me as his opponent, and 
been face to face with me in the conflict. 

SECOND QUESTION 

WHETHER IT IS A GOOD METHOD 

OF PHILOSOPHIZIJNG TO SET ASIDE 

EVERYTHING THAT IS DOUBTFUL 

You ask, 2: whether it is a good method of philos- 
ophizing to set aside all matters Uwt involve any 
douhL Unless you disclose this method in some 
detail you need not expect an answer from me. 
However, you do this. 

order to philosophize,** you say, ‘Hn 
order to discovir wheihfr tiure he anything cer- 
tain, and of the highest artainty, and what that 
is, this is my procedure . Sirwe oil is doubtful and 
uncertain, I treat everything which I have ever 
believed, or whrch 1 have previously ktioum, as 
false, and I set all such things aside compleUly, 
and convince myself that ruithcr earth nor sky 
Twr any of the things I previously bditvi d to be in 
the world exist; nay, not even the world itsdf, nor 
my body, nor mind, in a ivord nothing, I ajfirm, 
exists. Then having made this general rfnuncia- 
tion, and haiing proUsttd that nothing ixists, J 
plunge irdo my own philosophy and, ltd by its 
counsels I track out the true and certain cautious- 
ly and prudently, just as if there existed some 
very powerful and cunning Spirit who wanted to 
lead me into error. When fore, not to be deceived, 
I look around attentively and have quite vU Ur- 
mined on the plan of admitting nothing that is 
not of such a nature that, however much that 
scoundrelly Spirit strives to deceive me, he is 
quite unable to do so in this case, and even I my- 
self cannot compel myself to conceal my knowl- 
edge of the fact or dtny it, J reflect then fore, I re- 
volve and revolve things in my thought until some- 
thing of the kind sought may arrive, and when 1 
have struck upon it, I use it {as Archimedes used 
his fulcrum) for eliciting other facts, and in this 
wise I derive oru fact from another in a way that 
shows them to be wholly certain and well at- 
tested,** 

That is very fine indeed, and so far as appear- 
ances go, I should have no difficulty in replying 
that this method appears to me to be both bkUiant 
and distinguish^. But because you expect a 


careful reply, and I cannot give you that wUhout 
first employing and practising your method and 
so testing it, let us enter that weU beaten and safe 
road, and ourselves find out whire it really leads 
to; and knowing as you do its meanderings, its 
defiles, and detours, and having long exercised 
yourself in tracing them, I beg you to conduct me 
through them yourself. Come, express your mind; 
you have either a comrade or a pupil uith you to 
whom to show the way. What do you bid me do? 
Though it is new to me and, since I am not ac- 
customed to its obscurity, to be dreaded, I am 
quite unUing to enter that route, such a powerful 
attraction does the appearance of the truth exer- 
cise over me, I hfar your reply; you bid me do 
what / see yoii do, plant my steps whre ypu pvt 
yours. That is artainly an cxcdlent way qf com- 
manding and leading nu ! How well you ^t me 
think of you^ I am ready, \ 

1. THE DISCLOSING OF THE JONTRY 
INTO THE METHOD 

^'Firstly,** you say, “aa I rfvolvtd pnvious 
truths in my mind, I feel constrained to confess 
that theie is nothing in all that I formerly be- 
lieved to be true of which I cannot in some 
measure doubt, and that, not just through 
want of thought or through levity, but for 
reasons which are very powerful and maturely 
consideied, so that henceforth 1 ought not the 
less carefully to refrain from giving credence 
to these oi)inions than to that which is mani- 
festly false, if I desire to arrive at any cer- 
tainty.* When fore, 1 shall not be acting amiss, 
if, taking of set purpose a contrary belief, I 
outwit my own self and protend for a time that 
all Hiose old opinions are entirely false and 
imaginary, until at last, having thus balanced 
my former prejudices with my latter, my judg- 
ment will no longer bo dominated by bad 
usage or turned aw^ay from the right knowl- 
edge of the truth.* Therefore, let me su])])ose 
that some evil genius not less powerful than 
deceitful has employed his whole energies in 
deceiving me. I shall consider that the heavens, 
the eaith, colours, figures, sounds, and all other 
material things arc nothing but the illusions 
and dreams of which this genius has availed 
himself in order to lay traps for my ciedulity.® 
I shall pirstaide myself that nothing at all exists 
in the world, that there is no sky, no earth, that 
there are no minds, no bodies; {remember 1 say 
no minds, no bodies). This is ihe goal, and the 

*Cf. Med. I, pp. 76-77. 
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principal gonh I shall consider myself as having 
no hands, no eyes, no flesh, no blood, nor any 
sense, yet as falsely believing myself to possess 
all these things. I shall remain obstinately at- 
tached to this idea.”^ 

Here kindly pause a litUe, in order that we 
may collect a fresh supply of energy. The novelty 
of your proposal has not foiled to move me some- 
what. Do you bid me renounce every old belief? 
You say, bid you set aside everything?^ 
Everything? J/e who says everything,*^ leaves 
no room for exceptions. 

You repeat, everything?* 

Realty 1 can with dijliculty bring myself to do 
so, yet I shall obey. But it is exceedingly hard 
and, to speak frankly, I have a scruple in com- 
plying, a scruple which, if you do not relieve me 
from it, mil I fear prevent our entry into the 
method from being so successful as we unsh. You 
confess that you doubt all your old beliefs and, os 
you say, you are compelled to confess this. Why 
not permit the same force to bear on me that I also 
may be forced to admit it? Tell me what it is that 
compels you. True, you have just now said theii 
the reasems injlueruing you were valid and well 
considered. But what are they then? If they are 
valid, why set them aside? Why not re taw them? 
If they are ehubtful and replete inlh susp'icion 
how cein they have brought any force to bear upon 
you? 

But you say, **they are a mere preliminary; 
look and sec. It is my wont to senei them in front, 
like slingers, to begin the battle. For example, our 
senses sometimes deceive us, we sometimes dream; 
sometimes people go delirious and believe they see 
things which they do not see, and which exist 
nowhere?* 

Have you finished speaking^ When you prom- 
ised me valid and well-considered reasons, / 
expected them to be certain and free from all 
doubt, such as are demanded by your tract which 
we arc now employing, and rising to such a pitch 
of accuracy as to dispel the least suspicion of 
duhi'ty. But are the reasons you allege of tins 
nature? Not mere doubts and nought but sus- 
picious surmises? ^*Our senses sometimes deceits 
us?* We sometimes dream?* People sometimes 
go delirious?* But whence do you derive all that 
with certainly and complete infallibility, einel in 
accordance with that rule of yours which you have 
always in evidence ? — “We must take the ut- 
most pains not to admit anything as tme which 
we cannot prove to be true?^' Has there been 
any time when you said to yourself with certain- 
ty: *^N<yw without doubt my senses are deceiving 
^Cf. Med. I. p. 77. 
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me, and of this I am quite aware**; **Now I am 
dreaming**; “7 was dreaming a little time ago**; 
^'This man is suffering from a fumy, and be- 
lieves he sc(s things which he docs not s(e, but yet 
is not lying'*? If you say thre (vtr was such a 
time, be sure you provi that, nay, satisfy your- 
self lest that evil Spirit you spoke of may perhaps 
hav( qwin you an illusion. It is greatly to he 
feand that whin you now make the statement as 
somt thing valid and well-considir< d, that rascal 
is making a mock of you, and is imiking at the 
man he has hoodunnked. But, ?/ 7jou say that 
there was no such time, why so confidently assirt. 
** Sometimes we dnam**? Why not in accordanc( 
with your first law dtUrmim to say: *'Jt is not 
quite cirtain that our sf rises soyntlinus diceive 
us, that we have sometinus dnavud, that men 
have sometimes gone delirious, tlunfore, I shall 
assert and resolve upon the folio icing ^Our 
sinses ruver deceive us, wt never dream, people 
never go delirious***? 

But, yem say, “7 suspect it?* Now this is my 
scruple. So far as / have proceeded 1 have found 
your arguments to be fable, and like fleeting sus- 
picions, Consequently, 7 fear to press on. It is I 
now who am suspicious. 

You reply. '^Suspect away. It is enough if you 
are suspicious. If is enough if you say: *I don*t 
krww whether / am awake or dreaming. I don*t 
know whether my senses daeivi me, or do not?** 

1 beg your pardon, but for me it is not enough. 
Not do I at all see how you make the following in- 
ference. “/ don*t know whether I am awake or 
dreaming**: ^^therefore I somtlimes dream?* 
What if I never do? What if always? What if you 
cannot even dream, and that Spirit is convulsed 
with laughter because he has at length persuaded 
you that you sometimes dream ami art deceived, 
while that is far from being the case? Trust me, 
from the time when you brought that Spirit on the 
stage, from the time when you subjected your 
valid and well-considcnd leasons to that '^per- 
haps,*' you have latsed an etil that has brought 
you no advantage. What if the sly fellow presents 
all these matters as doubtful and unstable, when 
they really aie quite reliable, meaning thereby, 
after you have turned aside fiorn them all, to lead 
you into the abyss? Would it not be more prudent, 
before you turn aside from them all, to propound 
some reliable law which will enable you to set 
aside what you do set aside without fear of error? 
The matter is certainly important, nay of the 
highest moment, that general renunciation of our 
old opinions which you propose; and if you comply 
with my suggestions, you will call your thoughts 
into council and seriously deliberate them. 
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Nay, you say, cannot yield too much to 
distrust/* and *^1 know that there can be 
neither peril nor error in this course.**^ 

Whatf know^*? Js that certain and beyond 
all dmMt And has our great shijyiireck of truth 
left at least this driftwood Jloatingt Or is it the 
case that because you are opening a new Philos-^ 
ophy and are thinking of the whole school, this 
has to be written in golden letters on your portal: 

cannot indulge my incredulity too much.** 
Is it the consequence that the etttronU into your 
temple are bidden to lay aside their ancient belief 
that and 3 imke 5,** but to retain this, “7 canr 
not indulge my incredulity too niuch'^f But what 
will you say if a disciple chance to murmur at 
this; if he cannot swalloic the fact that he is bidr 
den abandon the old belief which everyone ac~ 
cepts, that “2 and 3 make 5** because an evil 
Spirit may deceive him, while he is instructed to 
retain that doubtful principle, full of flaws — 
cannot indulge my imredulity too mucld* — as if 
in this case the evil Spirit could not impose upon 
himf But will you substantiate this for me, so 
that 1 shall not be in fear, shall have no appre- 
hensions about that evil Spirit? Certainly, though 
you may try to strengthen my confidence in any 
way you please, it is not without extreme fear of 
too great incredulity that I renounce all my an- 
cienl and practically innate beliefs, and forswear 
as false — **an argument in Barbara has a valid 
conclusion” And to judge by your demeanour, 
not even you who offer yourself 05 a guide to 
others are free from fear. Be frank and ingenuous 
as is your wont; do youfal no scruple in gmng 
up that ancienl belitf — have a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of God”? Do you readily renounce — 
**Ev€rything which 1 perceive very clearly and 
distinctly is true” — or — “To think, to grow, to 
feel, do not appertain at all to the body but to the 
mind”? Bui why siwuld I go through the whole 
series of such statementsf My question regarding 
them is serious and I ask you kindly to reply. 
Can you in thus parting with the old Philosophy 
and entering the new, nject, divest yourself of, 
forswear these as false. I mean from the heart? 
Do you assert and affirm the opposite: ^*now I do 
not have a clear and distinct idea of God”; **up to 
the present I have been mistaken in believing that 
growth, thought and sensation did not appertain 
to the body at all, but to the mind”? But what have 
I done? I have been forgetful of what I promised 
to do. I had committed myself entirely to you at 
the beginning, had vowed myself your ally and 
disciple, and here I am hesitating at the very ovtr 
set, timid and obstinate. Pray forgive me! I have 
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sinned greaUy and have merdy shown the small- 
ness of my intellectual capacity. It was my ditty 
to have laid aside all fear and to plunge boldly 
into the fog of renunciation; but I have been un- 
willing and have resisted. If you spare me I shall 
make amends and quite wipe out my ill-deeds by 
a full and generous enfranchisement and remis- 
sion of all my old beliefs. I renounce, I forswear 
everything which I once held true. Do not mind 
though I do not protest my belief in that sky or 
earth which you unsh to do away with. Nothing 
exists, absolutely nothing. Go on and lead the 
way; I shall foUouK You are certainly easy to 
follow! Bo don't refuse to had on. 

' ANNOTATIONS j 

And it is all doubtful, everything I have pre- 
viously kno%m? Here my critic has 'Vritten 
known for thought I knew. For there is <in op- 
position between the words I knew and is 
doubtful which doubtless he has nevertheless 
failed to perceive. Nor nuist we set his action 
down as malicious. If that were so he would 
not have treated the matter so cursorily but 
would have pretended that the contradiction 
was one of my creating and would have made 
a long story of it. 

Rejnember I say no minds, no bodies.^ This is 
advanced in order to give an opportunity for 
much ])ettiloggiiig argument afterwards, be- 
cause at the outset, since I assumed tliat I did 
not yet fully compreliend the nature of the 
mind, I put it in the list of dubious matters. 
But afteiwards perceiving that the thing which 
thinks cannot fail to exist, and applying to that 
thinking thing the term mind, I said that mind 
exists. Now this looks as though I had for- 
gotten that I had first denied the same, when 
I took the mind to be something unknown to 
me. It looks, too, as if I had thought that we 
must always deny the things which I then 
denied because they seemed to me doubtful, 
and that it was impossible I should ever com- 
pass the restoj-ation of their certainty and evi- 
dence. We must note too that throughout he 
treats doubtfulness and certainty not as re- 
lations of our thought to objects, but as prop- 
erties of the objects and as inhering in them 
eternally. The consequence is that nothing we 
have once learned to be doubtful can ever be 
rendered certain. But this must be attributed 
merely to his goodness of heart, not to spite. 

Everything?* Here he is making play with 

*Cf. Second Question, p. 240. 
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the meaning of the word everything just as 
above he did with the word nothing. The argu- 
ment is quite futile. 

You are compelled to confess this} Here again 
is an empty trifling with the word compelled. 
For we may well enough be compelled to doubt 
by arguments that are in themselves doubtful, 
and not to bo afterwards retained, as we above 
noted. They are indeed valid so long as we do 
not possess any others to remove our doubt 
and introduce certainty. It was because I found 
none such during the course of Meditation I, 
however much I looked around and reflected, 
that I therefore said that my reasons for doubt- 
ing were valid and well considered. But this 
exceeds my critic^s comprehension. For he 
adds: When you promised valid reasons 1 ex- 
pcctcd them to be certain and fne from all doubts 
such as are demanded by your tract^^ as if the 
imaginary brochure which he has invented 
would be referred to tlie statements of the first 
Meditation. Shortly afterw^ards he says: lias 
there been any time when you said to yourself 
with certainty: **Now vdthout doubt my ,umses 
are deceimng me, and of this I am quite aware^* 
etc.P But he does not see that here again there 
is a contradiction, because something is held 
to be true without doubt, and at the same time 
the very same thing is doubted. What a man 
he is! 

Why so confidently assert, sometimes we 
dream”? Here again he errs, but without evil 
intent. For I asserted nothing at all confident- 
ly in the first Meditation, which is full of 
doubt, and from wdiich alone all these state- 
ments are drawn. He could in it find eijually 
w'ell: “we never dream,^^ and “we sometimes 
dream.” Wlien sliortly afterwards he adds: 
Nor do 1 at all ste houj you make tin following 
inference, “7 donH know whether I am awake or 
dreaming; therefore I sometimes dream”;* he 
ascribes to me a style of reasoning worthy only 
of himself, because he is so good-natured. 

What if that sly fellow (the evil Sinrit) pre- 
sent all these maUers as doubtful and unstable 
when they realty are quite reliable?^ Here it is 
clear, as I pointed out above, that he treats 
doubt and certainty as though they existed in 
the objects, not in our thought. Otherwise how 
could he pretend that 1 propounded something 
as dubious which was not dubious but certain? 

^Cf. above, p. 241. 
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Seeing that the only cause that makes a thing 
dubious is that it is propounded as dubious. 
But perhaps it was the evil Spirit that pre- 
vent^ him from seeing the contradiction in 
his words. It is to be regretted that this Spirit 
so often causes difficulties in our critic^s think- 
ing. 

The matter is certainly important, noy of the 
highest moment, that general renunciation of our 
old opinions which you propose,^ I pointed this 
out with (juite enough emphasis at the end of 
my rei>ly to the fourth set of objections, and in 
my preface to these Meditations, which 1 
therefore presented only to those of robuster 
mental powers to read.^ I already pointed the 
same thing out also in very express terms in 
my discourse on Method wdiich appeared in 
French in 1()37, pp. If) and 17. Since I there 
described two kinds of mind, by both of which 
such a renunciation is to be strenuously avoid- 
ed, my critic ought not to father his own errors 
on me if he chance to be included in either of 
these two classes. 

What? “/ know” etc.® When I said that I 
knew' that I ran no risk in making that renun- 
ciation, I added: b( cause then, on that occasion, 
I was not considering the qmslim of action, but 
only of knowlidge,^ From this it is clearly evi- 
dent that when I said “1 know” I spoke only of 
the moral mode of knowing, which suffices for 
the regulation of life, and which I have often 
insisted is so vastly different from that Meta- 
physical mode of knowing which is here in 
question, that apparently no one but our critic 
could fail to recognize that. 

That doubtful principU, full of flaws — I can- 
not indulge my incredulity too Here again 
there is a contradiction in his words. For no 
one fails to recognize that a person who is in- 
credulous and hence neither affirms nor denies 
anything, cannot be led into error even by any 
evil Hpirit. But the example my critic adduces 
above, about the man who counted one o'clock 
four times, shows that a person adding 2 and 3 
together can be deceived. 

But it is not without extreme fear of too great 
incredulity that 1 renounce these old beliefs,^^ 
Though he is at great ])ains to prove that we 
ought not to distrust oui selves too much, it is 
nevertheless worthy of note that he does not 
bring the least scrap of argument to prove that, 
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except that he fears or distrusts our need of 
distrusting ourselves. Here again tlien is a 
contradiction. For because he is fearful, but 
docs not know for certainty that he ought not 
to distrust himself, it follows that he ought to 
distrust himself. 

Do yov feel no scruple in giving np that an- 
cient belief, hav( a char ami distinct idea of 
GoW'f Do you readily revoume, '^Kvaylhing 
which 1 very clearly quraice is trm'^?^ He calls 
these ancient beliefs because he fears lest they 
may be regarded as new and as first i)(‘iceived 
by me. Hut so far as I am concerned he may do 
so. He also wishes to suggest a scruple con- 
cerning CJod, though he does so only casually; 
perchance lest tliose who know how studiously 
1 have excei)ted everything whi(‘h pertains to 
piety and generally to moi-als from this re- 
nunciation, may tliink he is calumniating me. 
Finally, h(' does not s(m» that the renunciation 
affects only those who do not yet perceive any- 
thing clearly and distinctly. Thus, for example, 
the Sceptics W'ith wlioni he is familiar, have 
never, in so far as they arc Sceptics, perceived 
any thing clearly. Foi owing to the mere fact 
of having iierceived anything clearly they 
would have ceased to doubt and to be Sceptics. 
Fui’tlicr, liecause before making this i enuncia- 
tion scarcely any others perceive anything 
clearly, at least w'ith that clearness letpiired 
for metaphysical cer tainty, the renunciation is 
therefore very advantageous for those w ho are 
capable of such clear knowledge and who do 
not yet jiosscss that. Hut as things show, it 
would not be thus beneficial to our authoi; 
indeed I believe that he ought carefully to re- 
frain from it. 

Whether think, to grow, to fed do not be- 
long to the body but to the mimP is not to be sd 
aside without hesitation''/ My critic reiiorts 
these words as though they were mine, and at 
the same time as though they were so certain 
as to be incapable of being doubted by anyone. 
But nothing is more notcwroithy than that m 
my Meditations I ascribe nutrition wholly to 
the body, not to the mind or that part of man 
which thinks. Thus it is proved by this fact 
alone, firstly that lie w liolly fails to under-stand 
my Meditations, though he has undertaken to 
refute them, and that he falsifies matters, be- 
cause it was when I w-as quoting popular opin- 
ion that 1 referred growth and nutrition to the 
soul. Next he shows that he himself holds 
many beliefs as indubitable which are not to 
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be admitted without examination. But finally 
he comes to the comjilete truth of the matter, 
when he concludes that in these things he has 
merely shown the smallness of his intellectual 
capacity.^ 

THE ACTUAL ENTRY INTO 
THE METHOD 

You say, after sitting aside everything old I be- 
gin to philosophize thus. 1 am, 1 think; I am, as 
long as 1 think. This assertion, T exist,' is 
ne(‘essarily true each time that 1 lu-onounce it, 
or that I mentally conceive it."^ 

Splendid, tny goodfriimV You have found the 
point which Archimedes wanted to jfiiscover; 
there is no doubt that, if you so please, y^i uill be 
able to move the world, look, now it all to 

sway and tremble. Hut I beg you (for I if.ave no 
doubt you uish to prum things doum, so that 
thire shall he nothing in your Method which is 
not apt, coherent and nicessary) say v^hy you 
have mentioned thi mind, when you say it is 
mentidly conceived?^ Did you not order the 
banishment of mind and body? But perhaps it 
was by chance that you lit this pass, it is so diffi- 
cult even for ein ixpirt to forget altogethir the 
things to irhieh we have bun accustomed simi 
childhood, that it may he lasily thought that a 
slip on the part of a raw hand like me, if it chance 
to occur, is hardly likely to be thought ill of. But 
go on, I tnirtal you. 

You say, ‘T shall consider what I am, and 
what I formerly believed myself to be, before 
1 embar ked upon these last reflections. I shall 
withdraw all that might even in the slightest 
extent be invalidated by the reasons which I 
have just brought foiward, m order that thcr-e 
may be nothing at all left beyond wdiat is ab- 
solutely certain and indubitable.** 

Shedl / dare, before you push onwards, to ask 
why you, the man who has abandoned with such 
sole run declarations all your old beliefs as dubi- 
ous and false, want to inspect them aejain, as if 
you hoped to get something good out of these rags 
and tatters. What if once you thought ill of your- 
self/ Nay, since everything you forswore a little 
time ago was dubious and uncertain (othermse 
why did you set it aside/), how does it come about 
that the same things arc now not dubious and un- 
certain? Unless, perchance, that renunciation 
you made was like Circe's drug, to call a potion of 
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forgetfulness by another name, Yet^ it is an evil 
thing both to suspect your counsel and to regard 
it as sound. It is often the case that peopU who 
bring their friends into palaces and public halls 
to show them the sights enter by a private side- 
door not by the official and public entrance. I 
shall follow even by subterranean passages if I 
have hopes of arriving some hme at the truth. 

You saijf “What tlicn did I formerly believe 
myself to be? A man undoubtedly.*^^ 

Here again sniffer me to admire the eicnccs you 
employ, you who, in order to investigate the cer- 
tain, employ the doubtful; who in order to bring 
us into that light bid us plunge into darkness. Do 
you weini me to take heed of what I femnerly be- 
lieved myself to he? Do you unsh me to piek up 
again that clouted coat, old and worn as it is emd 
long since set aside, “/ am a man'*? Suppose 
that we were to have among us here Pythagerrets or 
one of his disciples, lie might tell you that he held 
been a barn-door fowl. I don't need to accentuate 
this eibjection by insteenring madmen, fanatics, or 
delirious anel framed people. But you em ex- 
perieru'id, an expert guide. You know all the 
turists and turnings of the argument and 1 shall 
keep up heart. 

Your next words are, “What is man?** 

If you want me to reply, permit me first to ask: 
which man is it about whom you arc enquiring? 
What do you cnepeire about when you ask wheit is 
mein? Do you meem that mem which once J falsely 
fancied 1 was, whwh 1 believed myself to he, emd 
whom, ever since, thanks to you, I metde my re- 
nunciation, I have affirmed I am not? If it is this 
mem, the mem of whom I ferrmeel such an errone- 
ous conception, he is a certeun compound of soul 
and body. Have i done enough? I believe so, be- 
cause you continue as follows. 

ANNOTATIONS 

7 thus begin philosophizing: I am, I think. I 
am, so long as I think. Note that my critic here 
admits that the beginning of philosophizing or 
of tlie firm establishment of any pro])Osition 
has been based by me on my know knlge of my 
own e\istcnce. This lets us see that, when in 
other i)laces he has i)retended that I based it 
on the positive or aftirinative renuiioiation of 
all doubtful beliefs, he has asserted the con- 
trary of what he really believed. 1 need not 
mention further how subtly he introduces me 
at the commencement of my philosophical 
labours, with “I am, 1 think*’ etc. For even 
though 1 say nothing his candour will be in all 
cases quite apparent. 
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Why did you mention the mind, when saying 
menially corweived*'? Did you not order the 
banishment of mind and boely? I have already 
said that it is the w’ord mind wdiich supplies 
him with this puzzle, liut is mentally conceived 
means merely is thought; hence he is ejuite 
wrrong in assuming that mind is mentioiKHl in 
so far as it is part of man. Hesidcs, thougli 1 
had alieady i ejected liody and mind wdth ail 
other things, as being doubtful or not yet 
clearly perceived by me, this does not prevent 
me from picking them uj) again, if 1 chance to 
perceive them clearly. Jlut of couise my critic 
cannot grasp this because he thinks that 
doubt is something inseparable from the ob- 
jects doubted. For shortly afterw^ards he asks: 
How does it come about theit the same things eire 
fu)w not dubious and uncerteiin? (meaning the 
things which foimerly w’cie doubtful). He 
wants me likewise to forswear them with evciy 
solemnity, and wondcis at my devices, saying 
I employ the doubtful m order to investigate 
what is certain; as if I had taken as the found- 
ation of my l’hilosr)phy the principle that 
ever>'thing doubtful must be taken to be 
falsehood. 

Do you want me to take heed of what I formerly 
believed myself to be? Do you u'lsh me to pick up 
again that elouUd eetai eti*.?** Here I shall make 
use of a very homely example for the purpose 
of explaining to him the rationale of my pro- 
cedure, in ordei that in future he may not mis- 
understand it or dare to jaetend that he does 
not undei stand it. Supposing he had a basket 
of ajiples and, fearing that some of them wx^rc 
rotten, w ant(‘d to take those out lest they might 
make the rest go w long, how could he do that? 
W ould he not fiist turn the whole of the apples 
out of the basket and look them over one by 
one, and then ha\ing selected those which he 
saw not to be lotten, place them again in the 
basket and leave out the othei.^? It is therefore 
just in the sanie way that tho.se who have 
never right I 3 ’ jihilosophized have in their mind 
a variety of opinions some of w Inch thc}'^ justly 
fear not to be ti ue, seeing that it w as in their 
eailiest years that they began to amass those 
beliefs. They then try to separate the false 
from the true lest the prescuice of the former 
should produce a general uncertainty about 
all. Now there is no 1 letter w’ay of <loing this 
than to reject all at once together as uncertain 
or false, and then having inspected each singly 
and in order, to reinstate only those which 
they know to be true and indubitable. Thus it 
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was no bad course to reject everything at the 
outset, and then, noticing that I knew nothing 
more certainly and evidently than that in vir- 
tue of my thinking I existed, it was not wrong 
to assert this first. Finally, it was not wrong 
for me afterwards to ask, who was the person 
I formerly believed myself to be, not meaning 
now' to adopt exactly the same l)elief8, but in 
order to reinstate any among them that were 
true, and reject those that were false and re- 
serve such as were doubtful for examination at 
a future time. Whence it is evident that it is 
quite silly of our critic to call this the art of 
eliciting cfrtainiies out of vnc(riaintics or, as 
below, a latthod of dreaming} Again all his 
trivialities h(»re about Pythagoras’s barn-door 
fowls, and what follows in the next two para- 
graphs about the opinion of others is (^uite ir- 
relevant. For there was no need, nor was it my 
wish to recount all the ojiinions that others 
have held, but merely to set forth what had 
natundly and spontaneously occurred to my- 
self or what the popular opinion had been, 
whether that were true or false, since my pur- 
pose in repeating those beliefs was not directed 
towards securing belief in them but merely 
concerned their examination. 

3. WHAT IS BODY? 

You say, **what is body/” '^whaJt did I former- 
ly understand by body?^' 

Do not be vexed if 1 keep a sharp look-out, if 
everywhere I am fearful of falling into a snare. 
Wherefore pray till me, vhat body is it about 
which you ask/ That which I once represented in 
my mind, consisting of definite propirties, but of 
which, I am forced by the law of renunciation to 
suppose, my conception was erroneous? Or do 
you have some other sort of body in new, suppos- 
ing that any other such can exist? Hou’> do I 
knew? 1 am in doubt as to which it is. But if you 
mean the former kind it is easy for me to reply: 
By body I understood all that which can be 
defined by a certain figure, something which 
can be confined in a certain jilace, which can 
fill a given space in such a way that every other 
body will be excluded from it; which can be 
perceived by sense, and moved by any otlicr 
body that comes in contact with it.® This was 
my belief about body of the former kind. Conse- 
quently, 1 gave the name of body to everything 
possessing the properties 1 have recminted in this 
list, Neverthekss, 1 did not go on to believe that 
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nothing different from that could either be or he 
called body, especially since it is one thing to say, 
‘7 understood by body, this or that/* and quite 
another “7 understood nothing but this or that to 
be body/* If it is the second kind of body about 
which you are enquiring, 1 shall quote in my 
reply the opinion of more recent philosophers 
{since it is not so much my individual opinion 
you siek to discover as what anyone may chance 
to bditve). By body I understand everything ad- 
mitting of being circumscribed by a place like a 
sion(\ Another property is the capacity of being 
defined by its place in such a way that the whole 
of it is in the whole of the place, and the whole is 
in every party as is the case of the indivisible parts 
of quantity, or of a stone, or of similarl things, 
which some of our more recent writers irkroduce 
and portray as being indivisible after the fpshion 
of the Angels or of indivisible souls, stenting in 
this a certain amount of applause at least drnong 
themselves, as we may see in Oviedo.^ A further 
quality is to be extended actually, like a stone, or 
virtually like the above-mentioned indivisibles. 
Another i,s to be divisible into a number of parts, 
like the stone, or to be ine'upnhU of such partition, 
like the said tmlividhles. Yet, again, a body may 
be moved by another, as a stone that is forced up- 
wards, or by Itself, like a sloni falling down- 
war els, Once more it can fed, as a dog does, think, 
as monkeys can, or imagine, like a mule. Any- 
thing that I have formerly come cwross, which was 
moved either by something else or by itsdf, which 
felt, imagined, or thought, I have called a body, 
unless there was some reason for not doing so, 
and such things I even now call body. 

But this, you say, was wrong and quite erro- 
neous. For I judged that to have the i)owcr of 
self-movement, as also of feeling or thinking, 
by no me*ans pertained to the nature of body.^ 

You fudged/ Bince you say so, I bduve it, 
thought is free. But while you so thought, you al- 
Unved each individual to retain his oum opinion 
freely; and I shall not believe you to be, as you 
would like, the arbiter of all thoughts, rejecting 
some and approving others, unless you possess 
some canon that is certain and handy. But siru'e 
you have made no mention of this, when you bade 
us renounce all our former beliefs, I shall take 
advantage of the liberty that nature has granted 
us. You formerly judged, and I formerly judged, 
I judged one thing, you arvother, and perhaps 
both of us were urong. Certainly our judging was 
not free from doubt, if both of us had at the very 

•A Catholic writer on philosophy who published 
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outset to divest ourselves of those previous opinr 
ions. Wherefore^ not to prolong the strife too far, 
if you wish to define body in your oum peculiar 
way, as in the way first given, I have no dijec- 
tions. I go so far as to admit, as long as 1 remem- 
ber your definition, that you have defined not 
body universally but a certain kind of b^y which 
you have grasped in a single conception. But I 
contend that you have omitted the rest of the 
things known as body, which according to the 
opinion of the learned are subject to dispute, or 
about which nothing certain, at hast nothing so 
certain as you require has been determined, so as 
to enable us to say whether they are bodies or not. 
Thus it is doubtful and uncertain whether up to 
the present we have secured a correct definition of 
all body. I ask you therefore kindly to proceed 
and I shall follow with a gladness that is gladness 
itself; such a power over me does the new and un- 
worded hope of deriving the certain from the un- 
certain exercise. 

ANNOTATIONS 

Feel as a dog does; think as monkeys can; or 
imagine like a muU . This is designed to intro- 
duce a verbal dispute. Desiring to be able to 
show that 1 have boon wrong in assigning as 
the difTerontia between mind and body the fact 
that the former thought, while the other did 
not, but is extended, he says that everything 
which feels, imagines, and thinks receives from 
him the title body. Well, let him call such ob- 
jects mules or monkeys if he likes. If he ever 
succeeds in establishing their acceptation in 
this sense I shall not refuse to employ the 
terms. But meanwhile he has no reason for 
blaming me for using the recognized expres- 
sions. 

4. WHAT SOUL IS 

You say, **What is soul?” *What did I under- 
stand by the soul?'' And here is your reply. 
Either I did not perceive what tliis was or 1 
imagined it to be something extremely rare 
like a wind, a flame, or an ether, which was 
spread through my grosser parts. To it, how- 
ever, I referred nutrition, locomotion, feeling 
and thought.^ 

That is quite enough. But you wiU surely allow 
me to put a question here. When you enquire 
about the soul, do you ask us to produce our old 
opinions, the beliefs we formerly held? 

You say, Yes.” 

But do you think that our opinions were cor- 
rect, so that this would render your method of no 
Med. II, p. 78. 
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nset Do you think that no one has wandered so 
very far in the dark? The truth is that the beliefs 
of Philosophers about the soul hare been so var- 
ious and so discordant, that 1 cannot sufficiently 
admire the skill by which you hope so confidently 
to extract a wholesome drug of assured use out of 
such a worthless sediment. Yet we know that the 
poison of adders unit yield us a medicine. Do you 
then uish me to add to your beliefs about the mind 
the opinions actual or possible that certain other 
people may have? You don't want to enquire of 
me whether these opinions are right or urong; it 
is enough if an opinion is such as to entail the 
holders' thinking that it can be driven out of their 
mind by no force of reasoning. Now certain of 
them will say that the soul is a certain kind of 
body so-called. Why be astonished? This is their 
opinion and, as they believe, it dots not lack some 
colour of truth. Thus they call it body; but that 
consists in whatever is extended, has three di- 
mensions, is divisible into diUnuinate parts. 
Again, to take a particular illustratum, they find 
in, say, a horse, something extended, and divis- 
ible, such as flesh, bones, and all that external 
bodily structure tliat invades our senses: tiny 
therefore conclude, constrained to do so by weight 
of nasoning, that besides that exUrnal structure 
there is soimthing internal, and that that is in^ 
dcid of a fine texture, dissolved and extended 
throughout the bodily frame, tri-dtmensional and 
dimsibli , so that whe7i the foot is cut off some part 
of that irUernal thing also is lost. They belietfc 
that the horse is a compound of two extended 
things, which arc tri-dimensional, and divisible. 
Thus it is a union of two bodies which, as differ- 
ing from one ancther, receive distinct names, the 
one — the extimal structure — rdaining the name 
of Body, while the other — the internal — is called 
Soul. Furthi r, as regarding sense, imagination, 
and thought, they think that the capacity for ex- 
ercising these functions resides in the soul, or 
internal body, though th(y involve a certain rela- 
tion to the external frame, apart from which there 
is no stnsation. The account varies from urriter to 
uriter; so why should I go over them one by oncf 
Among them will be found some who think that 
all souls are as we have just described than. 

You reply — ^'what impiety! no more of that!” 

Yes, it is impious. But why do you CLsk about 
it? What do you make of atheists? Of fleshly 
mindtd men whose thoughts are always riveted on 
the dregs of creation, so that they are aware of 
nothing but body and flesh? Nay, since you uish 
by your method to establish and demonstrate the 
incorporeal and spiritual nature of man's soul, 
you should by no means take that as granted, but 
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rather persuade yourself that you mil have op- 
ponents who will deny thisy or who at least for 
purposes of disputation u^U maintain the opin- 
ions which J have expounded to you, Wher(Jfor€, 
pretend that one of these people is present, ready 
to reply to your question ^^what is the soul?'* as 
you yourself replied before: The soul is something 
corporeal, of a fine structure and subtle, spread 
throughout the external body, arui the jrrindple of 
all sensation, imagination, and thought Thus 
there are three grades of being, Body, the Cor- 
poreal or soul, and Mind or spirit, ns to the na- 
ture of which we are enquiring, Whtrefore let us 
henceforth express these three grades by the three 
terms Body, Soul, and Mind, 1 repeat, let there 
be some one to make this reply to your question. 
Has he given a sufiicient answirf However, / 
don't want to ardicipate anything belonging to 
your method; 1 shall rather follow. Then you go 
on to say — 

ANNOTATIONS 

You say, ^^yes,"^ Here and almost every- 
where else my opponent introduces me as 
making replies which arc quite different from 
my real beliefs. Hut it would be too tedious to 
recount all his fabrications. 

Nay, since you wish by your method to estab- 
lish and demonstrate the incorporeal and spir- 
itual nature of man's soul, you should by no 
rmans take that as granted,^ This is false — ^to 
])retend that I took for granted what I ought 
to fiave i)roved. To such lubrications, which 
are so freely sprejid abroad and have absolute- 
ly nothing to rest on, there is nothing to be re- 
plied save that they are false. Nothing at all 
about what is to be called body, or soul, or 
mind appeared in my discussion. What I did 
on the other hand wras to explain two things, 
via. that which thinks and that wdiich is ex- 
tended, to which two 1 proved that everything 
else could be referred. I established also by 
reasoning the fact that tliese tw^o things are 
substances really distinct from one another. 
One of these substances 1 called mind, the other 
body; and if my critic doesn’t like these names 
he can invent others, and 1 shall not mind. 

6, A TEST APPLIED TO OUR ENTRY 
INTO TUE METHOD 

You say, **all is weU; the foundations have 
been auspiciously laid; 1 am, so long as I think. 
This is certain, this is unshaken. But next 1 must 
erect something upon this and take great care lest 
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the evil Spirit impose upon me, I am. But what 
am J? Doubtless some one of the opinions I pre- 
viously held about myself is true, I believed my- 
self to he a man, and that man possesses body and 
soul. Am I then a body? Or am / a mind? Body 
is exknded, bounded in place, impenetrable and 
capable of being seen. Ham I any of these qual- 
ities? Extension? How could it exist in me, see- 
ing tlure IS no such thing to he found? I dismissed 
it at the outset. Shall I ascribe to myself the car- 
pacify for being touched or being seen? Bui the 
facts are that though I believe lam visible or can 
he touched by myself, I am not really seen, not 
really touched. This was fixed for me from the 
time when Hmade my renunciation. What then? 

1 attend, I think, J turn my thoughts rbund and 
round, but nothing turns up, I am tiredof going 
ov(r the same old round, I find within myself 
nom of the attributes that attach to body. I am not 
a body, I am, m^wrtheless, and know that 1 am; 
and, whiU I know that I am, I know nothing be- 
longing to the body. Ami then a mind? What did 

2 formerly believe to belong to the mind? Is any 
attribute of that kind to be found in me? 1 
thought that it belonged to the mind to think. But 
after all, after all I think, Kimka! Eureka! I 
have found it, I am, 1 think, J am, so long as I 
think; 1 am a thinking thing: I am mind, under- 
standing, reason. This is my method, which has 
enabled me happily to jnroceed. Follow comrade!" 

0 lucky man! to emerge from such darkness 
practically at one bound into the light. But, J beg 
you, give me your hand and steady my tottering 
steps, while I stumble along in your footprints, 
/ should like to follow them exactly but, in pro- 
portion to my capaeity, rather more slowly, I am, 
I think. But what am J? Any of the things that I 
formerly be lieved myself to be? But were my opin- 
ions true? That is not certain, 1 have abandoned 
all my old beliefs and treat them a>s false, I was 
wrong to trust them, 

^^Nay, but," you exclaim, ^*plant yourself 
firmly here!" Plant myself firmly? Everything 
totters! What if I am something else? **You are 
too captious," you say; **you are either a body or 
a mind,” 

Be it so, thus! Though, as a fact, 1 waver. 
Kindly take my hand, I scarcely dare to go on. 
What, pray, if I am a soul? What if something 
else? I cannot tell. 

But, you reply, ^exactly; either body or mind," 

Be it so, then, I am either a body or a mind. 
Ami not rather a body? Certainly I must be a 
body, if I find anything in myself which I for- 
merly believed to bilong to body. Yeti fear I was 
wrong to hold that belief. 
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**Come on” yov reply ^ **fear nothing!” 

I shall venture, then fore, since yov so raise my 
spirits, I had formerly believed that to think was 
something pertaining to body. But after all, after 
all, I think. Eureka! Eureka! 1 have found it! 
I am, 1 think, I am a thinking thing, I am some'- 
thing corporeal, I am extension, something di- 
visible, terms previously devoid of meaning fevr 
me. What! do yov get angry and let me go em 
ahead and spurn me unth your hand? 1 have 
gained the bank and stand on the same shore ets 
you, thanks to you and the renunciation you 
maeie, 

^'But you have no business to be here,” you 
reply. 

Why? what have I done wrong? 

''It is quite vrong of you to bring up the asser- 
tion that you had formerly bdiivid yourself to be 
something corporeal. What you ought to have Ite- 
lifved theit you were something mental,” 

But why had yov not given me weirning about 
this principle? Why, when you saw me all braced 
up and ready for the complete renunciation of my 
old beliefs, did you not bid me retain this at least, 
nay take it from you as a sort of fare, viz, "to 
think is something mental”? But to me is wholly 
due the credit eif gelling you to emphasize tins 
deelaration in future for your beginners, and 
carefully to instruct them not to forswear that 
along with their other principles, vnth e.g, "Two 
and three make jive,” Yet J cannot be at all con- 
Jideni that they will manage to follow you. Each 
man heis his own notions and you will find fe w 
peeiplt to agree with you in that "ipse dixit” of 
yours, as his silent disciples bowed to Pythag- 
orases opinion. What if some are unwilling? 
What if some people refuse? if they are rcceilci- 
trani? if they remain obstinately attached to their 
old opinions? what will you do? But not to invoke 
the aid of your other disciples, I want yon to do 
one thing. When you promise that you will esteib- 
lish by weight of eirgument that the human send is 
not corporeeil but wholly spiritual, and if you 
have proposed eis the foundation of your demon- 
strations, "to think IS a property of the mitul, or 
of a thing that is wholly spiritual and incorpo- 
real,” will it not look as if your peistulnte ex- 
pressed in new words the very statement which 
was originally the subject of enquiry? As if any 
person were so stupid, that, believing that "to 
think is a property of a thing that is spiritual eind 
incorporeal,” and knovdng at the same time and 
being cemscious that he thought, he could doubt of 
the existence in him of something spiritual and 
quite immaterial, {Is there ready anyone who 
needs some person to prompt him to discover that 
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rich vein of thought within himself?) Now, that 
you may not think that all this is idle assertion on 
my part, how many people are there, and those 
serious philosophers, who hold that brutes think 
and who therefore suppose that thought, while not 
being art attribute common to all bodies, is an 
attribute common to extended soul, such as be- 
longs to brides, emd consequently theit it is not a 
property {in the fourth sense) of mind or what is 
spiritual. Wheit uill such philosophers say, pray 
tell me , when they are asked to set aside this opin- 
ion of theirs in order so lightly to assume yours? 
You yourself, in cranng this from us as a postu- 
leitt, do you ask us to oblige you by conceding this 
or do you urish us to make a fresh start again? 
Bui wheit is the med for my going on unth this 
discussion? If I have done wrong in going on so 
far, do you wish me to retrace my steps? 

ANNOTATIONS 

But wheit am I? Doubtless some erne of the 
opinions I previously held about myself is true.^ 
lleie as in (‘ounlless otlior places he ascribes 
a certain opinion to jne A\ithout the slightest 
shadow of excuse for doing so. 

This was fixed for me from the time when I 
made my renunciation.'^ Here again he falsely 
assigns an opinion to me ^^hich I do not hold. 
For 1 never dreA\ any conclusion Iroin the fact 
that I had ioiiouiicchI my loimer belief. On the 
oth(»r hand, 1 exprcNssed exactly the contrary 
^vhen 1 said, “But perhajis it is true that these 
same things ^\hich I supposed were non-exist- 
ent bcf'ause they are unknown to me are really 
not dillcront iiom the sell which I know.”* 

Am J then a mind?* It is likewise false that I 
askt»d whether I w^as a mind. For I had not yet 
explained what I understood by mind. But I 
eiujuired whether there existed in me any of 
the features I was in the practice of attributing 
to the soul as J liad formerly descrilxKl it. And 
since I did not find in myself e\crything which 
I had referred to it, but thouglit alone, on that 
act ount I did not say that I wjis a soul, but 
ineiely a thinking thing. To this thinking 
thing I gave the name of n.iud, or understand- 
ing, oi reason, and in doing this I had no in- 
tention of signifying by the term mind any- 
thing more than by the term thinking thing. 
It was not with that imriiose that 1 exclaimed, 
“Eureka* Eureka’ I have found it”; as he so 
unfairly and sophistically represents. On the 
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contrary I added ^'that the significance of 
these terms was formerly unknown to me/'* 
Thus it cannot be doubted that I meant pre- 
cisely the same thing by these terms and by 
the expression “thinking thing/’ 

1 was wrong to trust my old beliefs. **Nayy^ 
you exclaim. This again is absolutely false. For 
there I never assumed that my previous beliefs 
were true. I merely examined them to see if 
they were true. 

1 am cither body or mind. It is false once more 
that I over affirmed this. 

It is quite wrong of you to bring up the asser- 
tion that you had formerly believed yourself to be 
something corporeal. What you ought to have be- 
lieved was that you were something mental. It is 
false that J bring forward this assertion. My 
criti(j may say if he cares that the thing which 
thinks is better termed body than mind; I 
shan’t gainsay him. But that is a question 
which he must discuss not with me but with 
students of language. If, how^ever, he i)retends 
that I have used the term mind to imply any- 
thing more than is meant by the term thinking 
thing, 1 have my denial ready. As 1 have again 
where shortly afterwards he adds: If you have 
presupposed the assertion ^'to think is a property 
of the mind or of a thing that is wholly spiriiuoV^ 
etc. do you wish me to oblige you by conceding 
thisy or do you wish me to make a fresh start 
again? Now 1 deny that I ever jiresupposed in 
any way that the mind was incorporeal. I fi- 
nally proved this in the sixth Meditation. 

But it is very wearisome lor me to have to 
convict my opponent so often of falsification. 
In future I shall pass it over without notice 
and shall be a silent spectator right u]> to the 
end, while he plays his little game. But surely 
it is shameful to see a reverend Father so given 
to the love of quibbling as to make a buffoon 
of himself, and present himself as captious, 
dull, and small-witted. Here it is not the Epid- 
icus or Parmeno, the clowns of the ancient 
comedy, that he tries to imitate, but their 
modem representative, that very cheap fool 
who affects to produce laughter by his own 
bitises. 

6. THE ENTRY ATTEMPTED ANEW 

rigMy* you say, **so long as you follow 
closely in my steps.” 

Resume then, I implore you; my feet shall not 
deviate from your tracks a hair^s breadth, 

“7 thinky” you say. 

So do I . 
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“7 am,” you addy “so long as I think.” 

So it is equally with me. 

Your next question fs, “Rwt what am If” 

Sagely uttered! For this is what 1 want to 
knowy and gladly do I say along with you: ^*But 
what am If” 

You go on: *^Am I what I formerly believed 
mystlf to be? What was my previous belief about 
myself?” 

Now donH go on repeating the same words. I 
have heard them often enough. But, 7 intreal you, 
help me. When there is much darkness round my 
feet I cannot see where to set them. 

**Say the words along unth me,” you reply; 
^*put your^footsteps alongside of mine. What did 
1 formerly believe mystlf to be?” * 

Formerly? Was there ever a former tUt^f Dia 
I formerly believe? \ 

“Wrong/” you reply. \ 

But you, yourself, kindly excuse me, have gone 
wrong in talking away about ^^formerly.” 1 re- 
nounced all my former bdafs. Even ^^formerly” 
has become nolhirig, is nothing. But what a kind 
guide you are! You take my hand and lead me! 

You say, “Z think, 1 am.” 

J ust so! I think, 1 am. I have got hold of this 
securdy and this alone. Beyond this one fact 
there is nothing, has bein nothing. 

But hurrah! you add; *^what did you formerly 
believe yourself to be?” 

You want me, I think, to make certain whether 
I have allotted a fortnight or a whole month to this 
apprenticeship in ummeiaiion. Really 1 have 
given only tins bruf hour of discussion with you, 
and with such contintion of spirit that the shorV- 
ncss of the time is counlerbalanctd by the (ffort 
required. But I give you a month, a year, if you 
wish it. Just so! 7 thinJc, 1 am. There is nought 
besides this. I have renounced all. 

But you urge me to rccolUct, to remember. 

What is this recollect ton”? 

True, I now think that formerly I thought. But 
does the fact that now I think, that formerly I 
thought, imply that formerly all the time 7 did 
think? 

Your answer is Faint heart! you arc afraid 
of a shadow. Pluck up courage. 1 think.” 

Poor luckless creature that I am! The darkness 
gathers round me, and now 1 am not certain of 
that “7 think,” which previously was so clear. I 
dream I think, I don*t think it. 

*^Nay,” you reply, “/ze who dreams thinks,” 

1 see light. To dream is to think, and to think is 
to dream. 

*^Not at alt,” you say. ^^To think extends more 
widely than to dream. He who dreams thinks; 
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hvt he who thinks, does not therefore dream, hut 
thinks in the waking stateJ^ 

But is that sot Do you dream that or do you 
think itf What! if you are dreaming when you 
say that thought is a under term than dreaming, 
will it therefore he wider? If you care I shall have 
no trouble in dreaming that dreaming is wider 
than thinking. Whence do you have your knoivlr 
edge that thought is the wider term, if thought 
does not exist but only dreaming? What uill 
happen if, so often as you thought that you were 
awake and thinking, you were not aumke and 
thinking, hut you dreamed that you were awake 
and thinking, and consequently the operation is 
merely the single one of dreaming, which you 
employ on the one occasion whtn dreaming that 
you dream, and on the other, in dreaming that 
you are awake and thinking. What uill you do 
now? You are silent. Do you want to take my 
advice? Let us find another ford. This is doubtful 
and untrustworthy, so much so that I am really 
surprised that you tried to show me the way 
across without having made trial of it hffoic. 
DonH therefore ask me who it was I formerly he-- 
lieved myself to he, but whom 1 now drtam that / 
formerly dreamed myself to be . This done, I shall 
reply to you. But lest our discourse be impeded by 
the use of words proptr to people who dream, I 
shall employ the language of our waking state, 
protided you remember that *^to think^* means 
henceforth merely **to dream^' and that nothing 
more is affirmed in your thoughts than by a 
dreamer in his dreams. Nay you must designate 
your method a Method of Dreaming;, and this 
must be the culmination of your art, tm.: lie who 
reasons well drejinis. I think this doctrine vnll 
go down well, because you proceed as follows. 

**What therefore did I formerly believe myself 
to he?** 

Now here is the stone on which I previously 
stumbled. We must both take care. Wherefore 
suffer me to ask why you did not jmmise the 
statement ‘7 am one of the things that I formerly 
had believed myself to he,** or “/ am that which I 
formerly believed myself to be.** 

You say there is no need to do so. 

Nay, pardon me, there is the greatest need. 
Otherwise your labour is all in vain in discover- 
ing whal you formerly believed yourself to be. In- 
deed, suppose it possible for you not to be what 
you formerly believed yourself to he, as in Pyth- 
agoras* s case, but something else. Will it then not 
be useless for you to ask what you believed your- 
self formerly to be? 

Bui you say the above statemenl is one of my 
old beliefs and has been set aside. 


m 

Very true, if indeed everything has been set 
aside. But what can you dot You must either 
come to a halt here or make use of it. 

**Nay,** you say, **w€ must try again and take 
another way. So! I am cither body or mind. Am 
I body?** 

Pardon me, that is going too far. Whence do 
you derive that statement *7 am either body or 
mind,** now that you have set aside your belief in 
both body and mind? Nay, what happens if you 
an neither body nor mind, but soul, or something 
(Istf What do I know about it? This is the very 
question we are investigating, and if I kneuy the 
answer, if I were acquainted uitli it, I should not 
distress myself so much. Again, I should not like 
you to think that it wets me rely the love of trudging 
around this land of renunciation that brought me 
heie into the midst of Us gloom and peril. It is the 
hope of attaining certainty that alone either at- 
tracts me or compels rtu . 

^^Let us resume then,** you answer. ‘7 am 
either a body, or something not a body, i.e. irv- 
corporeal.** 

Now you are on another, quite a new track. 
But are you sure that it is going to lead you 
anght? 

You say it is most trustworthy and entirely 
ntcissary. 

Why then did you set it aside? Did I not 
rightly fear that sorm thing ought to be retained, 
and that it was possibU you did indulge your inr 
credulity too fai? Hou^ever, so he it. Let this be 
certain. What next? 

^^Am I a body?** you go on. *^Do J find mthin 
myself any of that which I formerly judged to 
belong to the body?** 

But here is another rock of offence. Without 
any doubt we shall hit against it unless you first 
giant as a premise this paragon of beliefs *7 was 
right in my former judgment about what pertains 
to the body**, or ^ ^nothing belongs to the body save 
what I formerly understood to belong to it.** 

**Wherefore so?** you say. 

Preeistly hceause if you omitted anything in 
your former list of attributes, if your judgment 
was urong and, being human, you repudiate 
nothing that nieiy well happen to human nature,** 
all your trouble will he superfluous, and you wiU 
inevitably be exposed to the dread of being left in 
the plight of the rustic in the story. For he, on 
seeing a UH)lf for the first time and at a great dis- 
tance, stopped and thus eiddressed his master, a 
raw youth whom he v)as accompanying. ^What 
do I see?** he said. ^^Without eloubt it is an ani- 
mal; it moves and runs forward. But what sort of 
animal? Surely one of those that I have seen air 
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ready » Now what are they? The ox, the horse, the 
goat and the ass. Is it an ox? No; it doesn't have 
horns. A horse? No; yon could hardly say it has 
a horse's tail. A goat? But the goat has a heard, 
this beast nom^; it isn't a goat. Therefore it 
must be an ass, since it is milher ox, horse, nor 
goat." Now don't lough, but wait for the end of 
the story. *^But come,” said his young masUr, 
^^why don't you make out that it is a hoi'se with as 
much reason as that it is an ass? Sed Is it an ox? 
No; it doisn't have horns. An ass? Not a bit; I 
don't see the ears. A goat? No, it has no heard. 
Then it is a horse." The rustic, somewhat per- 
turbed by this novel analy,sis, exclaimed: **But it 
is not an animal at all. Here are the animals I 
know, the ox, Ihe horse , the goat etnd the ass. It is 
not an ox, nor a horse, nor a goat, nor an ass. 
Therefore" {with great triumph) ^^it is not an 
animal, and hence it is nonranimal.” Here is a 
stout Philosopher for you, bred not in the Ly- 
ceum but in the cow-house! Do you want to err in 
his company? 

Enough," you say, ‘7 see your point. But 
the rustic's error leiy in thinking (thouejh he did 
not opeiily mention it) that he had seen all the 
animals, or that there was no animed besides 
those he knew. But whed has this to do uith the 
matter wc have in hand?" 

Well the two ceises an as similar as a couple of 
glasses of milk. Don't pretend. You too keep 
something suppressed in your mind. Is it not 
this: ‘7 know everything which has anything to 
do with or can petssibly have anything to eio with 
the body." Or this: '^Nothing belongs to the body 
except what I understood be longed to it former- 
ly"? But if you did not know everything, if you 
have omitted even one thing; if you heive ascribed 
to the mind anything that nedly belongs to the 
body or to something ceirporeal, e.g. the soul, if 
you were wrong in separating thought, sense, and 
imagination from the body or the corporeal soul; 
if you suspect, I add, that you have erred in one 
of these points, ought you not to fear the same is- 
sue to your argument, and that any conclusion 
you get may be wrong? Certainly, though you 
drag me, I shall stick here obstinately and shan't 
stir a step farther, unless you remove this ob- 
stacle. 

**Let us go hack," you answer, ^*and try a third 
avenue of approach. Let us attempt all the en- 
trances, paths, twists and turnings of the 
method." 

Very good, bid on the understanding that you 
will not merely brush by, but remove any doubtful 
matter that may occur. Come, lead away. I am 
for complete precision in everything. Proceed. 


7. THIRD ATTEMPT 
TO EFFECT AN ENTRANCE 

You say, “7 think." 

I deny it. You dream that you are thinking. 

But you say that this is what you call thinking. 

But you are urong to do so. I call a fig a fig. 
You an dreaming. This is all you'll get. Go on. 

‘7 am, so long as I think," is your next ward. 

A ll right. Since you want to put it so, I shan't 
object. 

But you say this is certain and evident. 

1 deny it. You merely dream that it is certain 
and evident. 

But you persist, saying that His at Least cer- 
tain and evident to one who dreams. * 

I deny it. It merely seems, or appears'^ be so, 
it is not nally certain. \ 

Against this you urge: ‘^But I don't apubt it. 
I am consciaus of it in myself, and an evil Spirit 
can't deciiiH mt here, evin though he tries hard." 

I deny this. You dream that you are consdous 
in your Si If of it, that you don't doubt, and that 
this is evident. Those two things an viry diffir- 
(nty viz. ^Ho 0 dnavur" (and you may add “to 
one awake" aho) ^^sonuthing apptars artain 
and evidini," and “to a dnamir" (just as to one 
who is awaki) ^‘sonuthing is artaw and evi- 
dent." This is the end of the matter, then is no 
going biyond it. Hi nee, lit us try another ap- 
proach, so that we may not waste our livis here 
dnaming. Though some thing must hi granted; to 
nap you must sow. But you are quite confidint. 
Procud. You an getting on. 

What you say is: *^Whom did I formerly be- 
lieve myself to be?" 

Han you done with that ^formerly." There is 
no road that way. How often have I told you that 
you were shut off from all your old possessions? 
You are, so long as you think, and you are cer- 
tain that you are so long as you think. I enforce 
the point “so long as you think"; all the past is 
doubtful and uncertain, the present alone is left 
you. Yet you persevere. I admire a man whom 
ill-fortune cannot break. 

**There is noth ing," you say, **in me who think, 
who am a thinking thing, nothing, I repeat, be- 
longing to the body or to anything corporeal." 

I deny this. Prove it. 

You answer: *^From the time that I renounced 
everything, no body, no soul, no mind, in a word, 
nothing, exists. Therefore if I am, as I am certain 
that 1 am, I am not a body nor anything cor- 
poreal." 

How I admire your warmth and ihe way you 
syllogize, referring at each step in the argument 
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to our form of reasoning! Come here, 1 will show 
you a quicker way out of these labyrinths, and 
seeing that you are generous 1 shall be more so, 
I deny both your antecedent, your consequent and 
the necessary connection between the two. Do not 
be annoyed, pray! My notion is not without war- 
rani, Here are my grounds, 1 deny the necessary 
connection, because you might as well prove the 
opposite, thus Since I renounced all, neither 
mind, nor soul, nor body, in a word, nothing 
exists, Thcr(fori if I am, as I am, I am not a 
mind,'* Now here is the flaw, which the sequel 
will show you plainly, Mianwhih, bethink your- 
self as to whithirit is better to derive the follou%ng 
conclusion henceforth from your anitetdeni: 
^'Thenfore if 1 am, as 1 am, 1 am nothing," 
Certainly, either the assertion of tin anti c( dent 
was wrong, or, if it is asserted, it is annulled by 
the condition brought forward, viz, ^^If 1 am," 
Wherefore I dtny that anttcedtni; *^From the 
time that I renounced all, no body exists, nor 
soul, nor mind, nor anything else"; and I am 
quite right in doing so. For while renouncing 
everything you are either wrong in doing so, or 
you do not wholly renounce evirything, mtr can 
you do th( latter, since you yourself who make the 
renunciation lucessarily arc. Therefore to make 
an accurate reply 1 must say: when you assert 
Nothing is, no body, no soul, no mind, etc., 
the alternatives are (1) that you either excluele 
yourself from that proposition Nothing is, etc., 
and really mean: Nothing is except myself; 
which you must necessarily do, m order that your 
proposition may come into existence and may re- 
main in existence. This is just what the ordinary 
Logic teaches about such propositions as: Every 
proposition written in this book is false", ‘7 am 
not telling the truth," with a crowd of similar 
judgments which always except themselves from 
the condemnation they pass. Or again (2) ac- 
cording to the other alternative, you include your- 
self also, and desire to be non-txisUnt while you 
renounce your old possessions and say. Nothing 
exists etc. On the former atternative it is impos- 
sible to maintain the projmition: 1 re- 

nounced everything, nothing exists etc." For you 
exist and are something; and necessarily you are 
either body, or soul, or mind or something else; 
and so either body or soul or mind or something 
else exists. On the second alternative you are 
wrong, and indeed commit a double error. To 
begin with you attempt the impossible and, 
though existing, want to camel your existence; 
and next you upset that assertion in the conse- 
quent when you add: *^Therefore if 1 am, as I 
am, etc," For how can it come about that you are, 


if nothing ist And so long as you affirm that 
nothing is, how can you affirm that you aref 
Again if you affirm that you are, don't you de- 
stroy the proposition asserted shortly before, tie, 
*^Nothing is etc,"? Therefore the antecedent is 
false, and false also the consequent. But now you 
renew the conflict, 

**While I maintain," you say, *Hhat nothing 
exists, I am not certain that I am body, soul, 
mind, or anything else. Nay 1 am not sure that 
any other body, soul or mind eaists, Thertfore, by 
the law of renunciation which nUgaUs the doubt- 
ful to the nalm of the false, I shall say and affirm 
that there is no body, nor soul, nor mind, nor 
anything else, Therefoi'e if I am, as I am, I am 
tiot a body," 

That splendid. But, pray, suffer me to 
straighten out your statements singly, to u'cigh 
them, and balance them. In saying “A othing is, 
etc,, I am not certain that 1 am body, soul, mind 
or anything else," I distinguish the antecedent: 
^*You arc not certain that you are deter minately 
a body, detirminately a mind, or anything else 
deter minately. " Let this ankctdent he granted, 
for it is about this question that you are enquir- 
ing. But again we may say you are not certain 
that you arc indeterminately eitlur body, soul, or 
mind, or anything else: noiv I deny this anteced- 
ent, For you are, and are something and are nec- 
essarily either body, or soul, or mind or some- 
thing else; and you cannot seriously place this in 
the realm of the doubtful, however much an evil 
Epint tempt you to do so. J come now to the con- 
sequent: Thertfore by the law of renunciation I 
shall say that there is no body, no soul, no mind, 
nor anything else." I make a distinction as to the 
consequent thus. 1 shall say: *'No body, soul, or 
mind, or anything else exists detcrminately." Let 
the connution between antecedent and consequent 
be granted. But I may also say: Neither body, 
nor soul, nor mind, nor anything else exists inde- 
icrminntdy." A ow I deny this consequent. In the 
same way J draw a distinction as to your ulti- 
mate consequent: ^^T here fore if 1 am, as 1 am, 
I am nut a body." Detcrminately 1 concede it; 
indeterminately 1 deny it. Behold my generosity! 
I have augmented your statements by adding this 
triumph of reasoning to their number. But don't 
despond! Array your line of battle anew! You 
delight me! 

Your next words are: *7 know I exist, I ask 
who that 7^ is whom 1 know. It is quite certain 
that the knmdedge of this, taken precisely so, dots 
not depend on those things which 1 do not yet 
know to exist," 

What more? Have ym said alt you intend to 
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I expected you to state a consequence^ as 
shortly before. Perhaps you feared you would get 
no better results. This is highly prudent, accord^ 
ing to your way of doing things; but I take up the 
separate points again. You know that you exist. 
All right. You ask who the you is whom you 
know. Just so, and I ask the same question along 
with you, and we have been asking this question 
for a long time. Knowledge of that which you 
seek dots not depend on those things which you 
have not yet known to exist. What am I to sayf 
The answer is not yet sufficiently clear; and 
1 donH see quite well where your old dictum 
comes in, Asa matter of fact, if you ask who that 
you is whom you knm\ 1 shall raise the same 
qui'sfion too. But why do you ask, if you already 
know? 

Yon reply: **But I knew that I existed; I don*t 
know who 1 amf^ 

Excdhnt! But whence will you discover who 
that you which exists is, save from what you 
either knew formerly or some time urill knou)f 
You will not discover the answer from what you 
formerly kmw. That is taming unth obscurity 
and has bun given up. Therefore your knowledge 
will comi from what you donH yet know, but will 
know afUrwards; and 1 canH see why you are 
here so much perturbed, 

“/ do not yet knowf^ you reply, **that what you 
mention laists,^* 

Keep up hope; some day you will find out. 

But you ask next what you are to do mean- 
while. 

You unll await its discovery, though I shall not 
allow you to remain long in doubt. I make a dis- 
tinction as formerly. You do not know who you 
are determinaidy and clearly: this I deny. For 
you know that you are something and rucessarily 
cither body or soul or mind or something else. 
But what then? You will know yourself after- 
wards dearly and determinaidy . What u'ill you 
do now? That single dilemma, Detcnninately 
or Incietorminately, unit keep you at a stand- 
still a whole century long. Cry for another way, if 
there is any left, Bui be daring and dorCt yet give 
up the contest. Great and novel enterprises are 
beset by great and novel difficulties. 

You reply that there is one way left, but that if 
it is blocked by any obstacle or stone of stumbling, 
your cause is lost. You will retrace your steps 
and those shores of renunciation will see you 
wandering thereon no more. You want to know if 
1 wish to explore this route also. 

Right, but on the undorstandmg that, since it is 
the farthest, you may be very sure that it is my 
last attempt. Go on ahead. 


8. THE FOURTH ATTEMPT 
TO EFFECT AN ENTRANCE — 

THE PROBLEM GIVEN UP IN DESPAIR 

You say, “7 am.” 

I deny it. 

You proceed: think.” 

I deny it. 

You add: What do you deny? 

1 deny that you exist, that you think. Well do 1 
know what I did, when 1 said: ^‘nothing is.” ft is 
quite a notable exploit; at one blow 1 have cut my- 
self adrift from everything. Nothing exists; you 
do not exist, you do 'not think, | 

^^But my good sir,” you say, “/ am certain, 1 
am conscious in myself, this is my con8ciousn€ss\ 
that J am, that I think.” ‘ 

Even though you pui your hand upon your 
heart, even though you swear and protest, J shall 
deny it. Nothing is, you are not, you do not think, 
you are not conscious in yourself. Here is the ob- 
stacle; and 1 set it before your eyes that you may 
know it and avoid it. If the proposition, **nothing 
is,” is true, the follounng also, *^you do not exist, 
you do not think,” is necessary. But, as you nish, 
'^Nothing is,” is true. Then fore the other, **You 
do not exist, you do not think,” is also true. 

^^That is being too strict,” you contend, you 
must relax somewhat. 

Since you request me to do so, I shall grant 
your petition, and uith great good-mil. You are: 
I allow it. You think: I grant it. You are a 
thinking thing, you add, “a thinking substance,” 
so much are you given to grandiloquent lanyaage, 
1 rejoice, I congratulate you; but no further. Yet 
you want to go on and you summon up your 
spirits for the last time. 

‘7 am,” you say, “a thinking substance, and 
know that I, a thinking substance exist, and I 
have a clear and distinct conception of this think- 
ing substance. Yet I do not know that body exists, 
nor any of those things which pertain to the con- 
cept of corporeal substance. Nay, body does not 
exist, nor any corporeal thing. I have renounced 
all that. Therefore the knowledge of the ixistence 
of a thinking thing or of an existing thinking 
thing, does not depend on the knowledge of the 
existence of body, or of an existing body. There- 
fore since I exist, and exist as a thinking body, 
and body does not exist, 1 am not a body. There- 
fore I am a mind. These are the things that comr 
pel my assent, since there is nothing in them that 
is not coherent and reasoned to form evident 
principles according to the laws of Logic.” 

0 sumfinlike strain! Bvl why didnH you talk 
like this befme? Why did you not clearly and in- 
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teUigihly remove afar off that former renunciation 
of youref I have reason to complain of you^ see- 
ingyou allowed us to wander long here, nay you led 
me by pathless and impassable places, when you 
could have brought me to the goal with a single 
step* I have reason to be wroth and, urdiss you 
were my friend, to vent alt my spken upon yon, 
for you have not been so candid and handsome as 
you used to be; nay you are keeping something 
entirely to yourself and not going shares in it vitti 
me. You are amazedf 1 shan*t detain you long. 
Here is the source of my complaint. Shortly be- 
fore, just a few steps back, you asked who that 
you was whom you knew. Now not only do you 
know who you are hut you have a clear and dis- 
tinct concept of that. Either you were concealing 
something, arid were pretending ignorance, be- 
cause you were very cunning; or you have some 
subterranean code of truth and certainly which 
you are keeping out of view. Though I prefer, if 
you point to this hidden source, to be curious 
rathir than cross. Whence, pray tell me, cojms 
that char and distinct concept of thinking sub- 
stance? If it is owing to the words employi d, to 
the facts themselves, that it is so char and evident, 
I shall ask you again and again to show me that 
concept, so clear and distinct as it is, if only once, 
in order that I may fashion myself anew from 
one glimpse of it, especially since it is practicoUy 
from it alone that we expict to find out the truth, 
which is costing us such toil to discover. 

**Look,” you say, *7 knew uith certainty that 
I am, that I think, and that 1 exist as a thinking 
substance 

Kindly wait a little till I get myself ready to 
frame such a difficult concept. I also know and 
am quite well aware that I exist, that I think and 
that I, a thinking substance, exist. Proceed now 
at last, if you please. 

you say, *Hhe matter is finished. When 
I thought that I, a thinking substance, existed, 1 
formed a clear and distinct concept of thinking 
substance.** 

Goodness, gracious! What a subtle and acute 
fellow you are! How in a moment you penetrate 
and traverse everything which is, and everything 
which is not, which can, and which cannot be! 
You form a clear and distinct conception of 
thinking substance, while conceiving clearly and 
distinctly the existence of thinking substance. 
Therefore if you know it clearly, as you know it 
at once (so happy is your talent), that no moun- 
tain exists without its valley, will you straightway 
possess a clear and distinct concept of a mountain 
without a vaUeyf But, because I am not ac- 
qtmnted with the device by which you achieve 
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this, the new achievement itself does not impress 
me. Disclose your method, I beg you, and show 
hou^ it is possible for that concept to he clear and 
distinct. 

Witho^d hesitation you say: — clearly and 
distinctly conceive a thinking substance to exist, 
and I conceive nothing corporeal, ncthing spir- 
itual, nothing else b< sides, but merely a thinking 
substance. Therefore that concept of mine of a 
thinking substance is clear and distinct.** 

At last I have your answer, and I believe I 
understand it. That concept of yours is clear be- 
cause you are quite certain in your knowledge; 
it is distinct, because you are aware of nothmg 
else. Have 1 hit the nail on the head? I believe so, 
for you add: 

**That wholly suffices to let me affirm that I, in 
so far as I knew myself, am nothing other than a 
thinking thing.** 

Indeed it is quite sufficient; and if I ham 
grasped your meaning cU arty, the clear and dis- 
tinct concept of a thinking substance which you 
form is due to the fact that it rvpr(scnts to you 
that a thinking substance exists, no attention 
being paid to the body, the soul, the mind, or to 
anything else, but merely to the Joel that it exists. 
Thus you say that you, in so far as you know 
yourself, art nothing hut a thinking substance, 
but not a body, not a soul, not a mind, nor any- 
thing else. Const quently, if you existed precisely 
to the extent to which yon hart knowledge of your- 
self, you would be merely a thinking substance 
arid nothing besides. I fancy you are chuckling 
and congratulating yourself, and think this urtr 
usually Long spun out argument of mine is meant 
to secure delay, to postpone (he issue and let me 
off without attempting to pitree your yet un- 
broken array. But really I mean something quite 
different. Do you want me uith a single word to 
shatter all your massed battalions and rend even 
your reserves, dense and serried as may be their 
formation? I shall employ not one word but ihree^ 
and conquer so completely that no survivor wiU he 
left to tell the tale. 

Here is my first. The argument which reasons 
from knowledge to (xistence is not valid. Reflect 
on this for a fortnight at It ast, and it wiU bear 
fruit. You wilt have no reason to regret it if you 
thus cast your eyes on the following table. Think- 
ing substance is that which either understands, 
or wills, or dmibts, or dreams, or imagines, or 
feels. Thus cognitive acts, like understanding, 
willing, imagining and feeling, all come under 
the common notion of thought or perception, or 
consciousness, and we say [hat the substance in 
which they inhere is a thinking thing. 
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Thinking substance 

corporeal, incorporeal, or 

or having not possessing 

a body a body, 

and using it nor using it 

extended mcxtcnded God angel 

and divisible and indivisible 


soul of soul of mind of mind of 
horse dog Socrates Plato 

Now for the second, Tahi those terms — deter- 
minatelyy mdeUrminately; distinctly y confusedr 
ly; explicitly y implicitly. Involve those too in 
your mind for a few days. It mil be worth your 
while to apply them one by one, as is proper, to 
your various pronouncements, to separate and 
distinguish those opposites from one another. I 
should not shirk doing this nou' unless I feared it 
would prove wearisome. Here is my third objec- 
tion. The argument that wants too much in its 
conclusion gets nothing at all. Here then is no 
time left for meditation. The emergency presses. 
Come, bethink yovrsdf of your words and see if 1 
come on in the saine way. 1 am a thinking thing, 
1 know that I am a thinking substance, that 
thinking substance exists and that, m veriheh ss, 
1 do not yet know that mind exists, nay, no mind 
exists. Nothing exists, ivirything has bun set 
aside. Therefore knowlidge of the exisUnce of, or 
of existing thinking substance does not dtpind on 
the knowledge of the existence of, or of an existing 
mind. Then fore since I exist, and exist as a 
thinking thing, and the mind docs not (xist, I am 
not mind; therefore 1 am body. Wi ll why do you 
say nothing? Why do you retreat? I have not yet 
given up all hope. Follow me now. Hurrah! 
Courage! I bring forward the old formula and 
method for regulating the reason familiar to all 
the ancients and (shaU I venture?), thoroughly 
well known to all mankind. Pray bear with me 
and do not be vexed; 1 have borne with you. Per- 
haps that will open a way, as is usual in a situa- 
tion that is intricate and of which we have de- 
spaired. Or certainly, if that docs not come off we 
shall at least, in extricating ourselves, have 
pointed out the error of your method, if such 
exists. Here, then, is your matter put in form. 

9. THE MATTER SAFELY RECAST 
IN THE OLD FORM 

Nothing which is such that I can doubt 
whether it exists, actually exists. 

Every body is such that I can doubt whether it 
exists. 

Therefore no body actually exists. 


AND REPLIES 

Not to raise old issues again, I ask if you do 
not acknowledge the major premise as your oum 
proposition. The minor must also be yours, if 
you arc to get the conclusion, 1 resume therefore — 

No body actually exists. 

Therefore nothing actually existing is a body. 

I proceed: Nothing actually existing is a body. 

I (I a thinking substance) actually exist. 

Therefore I (I a thinking substance) am not a 
body. 

A ow your face beams! A new springtime of 
hope opens in il. hJy formula favours you, and so 
does the result which the formula creates. But 
note my sardonic ietughier. Put mind in the pla(\e 
of boeiy and then draw the conclusion withformei/l 
correctness, viz. Therefore 1 {I a thinking suh\ 
stance) am not a mind. Th us — \ 

Nothing which is such that I can doubt whether 
it actually exists does actually exist. 

All mind is such that 1 can doubt whether it 
actually exists. 

Therefore no mind actually exists. 

Nothing actually existing is mind. 

1 {1 a thinking substance) actually exist. 

There fort I {J a Ihi nking substance ) a m not mind. 

What then? The form is correct and valid, it 
never errs, it never brings a false conclusion un- 
less the premise chance to be false. Therefore, of 
necessity, any flaw that we judge to exist in the 
consequent, is not due to the form but to some- 
thing erroneously stated in the premises. Now 
really do you think that the assertion to which ate 
due all your subsequent wanderings is properly 
stated, viz. ^*Nothing which is such that I can 
doubt whether it exists or not or is true, actually 
exists or is true.** Is that certain? Arc you so 
familiar with it as to be able to insist upon it con- 
fidently and until unembarrassed mind? Tell me, 
pray, why you deny the statement ‘7 have a 
body”? Doubtless because it seems to you doubt- 
ful. But is this also not doubtful, viz. ‘7 do not 
have a body”? Is there anyone likely to take as 
the foundation of his whole science and doctrine, 
and especially of a doctrine which he vishes to 
impose on others ets the controlling power of their 
thought, a statement which he would be prudent 
to deem false? But enough. This is the end at last, 
the term of our wanderings, I hope for nothing in 
the future. Therefore, to your question **Whether 
the renunciation of everything doubtful is a good 
method of philosophizing,” I reply as you expect, 
frankly and openly, and withoul mincing matters. 

ANNOTATIONS 

Up to the present our Reverend Father has 
been jesting. And because in the sequel he 
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seems to be in earnest and to want to assume a 
quite different character, I shall in the mean- 
time briefly jot down anything among his jests 
that has struck me. 

These words of his: Formerly? iras there ever 
a former time? 1 dream / thinks I dov^t think 
and the like are humorous sallies worthy of the 
cliaracter he has assumed. So, too, with the 
serious question: Can to think exUnd more wide- 
ly than to dreamP and the said argument .4 bout 
the method of dreaming, and the conse(|uence 
that, lie who reasons well dreams,^ But I don’t 
think that I ever gave the least provocation for 
these jibes, because I expressly iwinted out 
when talking of the things I renounced, tliat I 
did not affirm that they existed, but that they 
seemed. Consequently in asking what I had 
tliought myself formerly to be, iny (|uestion 
w^as directed to discover merely what it then 
seemed to me I had formerly thought. And 
w’hen T said that 1 thought, 1 did not irKjuire 
wliether I w'as aw’ake or asleep w lien I thought. 
I amsurprise<l that he calls my method a Meth- 
od of Dreaming when it seems to have roused 
him into a sufficiently wide awake condition. 

Likewise, the reasoning suits his assumed 
character well enough when, in order that I 
may discover what I previously thought I was, 
he wishes me to state the lollowing premiss: / 
am some one of the things whieh 1 formerly be- 
lieved myself to he, or: I am that which I former- 
ly believed myself to be,* Shortly afterw'ards, for 
the purt)Ose of inciuiring whether I am a body, 
he wants me to premise this wondeiful ju-op- 
osition: I was right formerly in my judgment 
about what pertains to the body, or: A othing be- 
longs to the body save ivhat 1 formerly understood 
to bdong to it,^ For statements which are man- 
ifestly contrary to reason, are designed to pro- 
voke laughter. It is manifest that I could have 
asked with quite useful results what I had 
formerly believed myself to be, and whether I 
w^as a body, although 1 did not know whether 
I was any of the things that 1 had formerly be- 
lieved myself to be, and although my ojunion 
had not been correct, in order that I might 
examine that very question by tlie help of what I 
was then going to perceive for the first time ; and, 
if nothing else, I should at least discover that in 
that direction no further progress w'as possible. 

My critic again plays his part e\('<*lleiitly in 

^Cf. p. 250. 

*Cf. p. 250. 

3Cf. p. 251. 

*C{. p. 251. 

K3f. p. 251. 
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his talc about the rustic. But in this there is 
nothing more ridiculous than the fact that, 
when he thinks that it is an a])plication of my 
words, it ajiplics only to his own position. For 
directly afteiwards he finds fault wdth me for 
not jiresupposing this dictum: / was right for- 
merly in my judgment about what pertains to the 
body, or: X othing pertains to the body saw what 
1 formerly understood to belong to it. But now he 
takes this very statement aliout the omission 
of which by me he complains, and which is 
wholly evolved from his own imagination, and 
criticizes it as though it w’ere mine, likening it 
to the absurd reasoning of the rustic in his 
fable. But nowhere, because 1 presup^iose that 
my former judgment about the nature of body 
was correct, have 1 denied that the thing which 
thinks is a body; it W’as because I used the 
term body to signify only a thing of which I 
had sufficient knowledge, to wnt, extended 
substance, and I recognised that what thinks 
is distinct from this. 

The jiux d\ sprit whicdi have already ap- 
I)eiired rather often and are found here, e.g. 
you say, ‘7 think I dtny it, you are dnaming,^ 
etc. ^^It is certain?' you add, ^^and evident?* I 
deny it, you are dreaming; it merely sams or 
appears to be so, it is not really certain,'^ etc., are 
in this respect at least funny, that if the argu- 
ments were intended to be serious, they w ould 
be so silly. But lest beginners should chance to 
go w’rong here, and think that to one who 
doubts whether lie is awake or dreaming noth- 
ing else can be certain and evident, but that 
everything must only seiMii or appear to be, I 
should like them to recall what w^as above re- 
marked (at F),® viz. that what is clearly per- 
ceived, no matter by whom it is perceived, is 
true and does not merely seem or appear to be 
true. Yet there are very few who rightly dis- 
tinguish between that which is really perceived 
and that which they fancy they perceive, be- 
cause but few are accustomed to clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions. 

Up to this point our Actor has displayed to 
us no memorable spe(‘tacle of battle; he has 
merely interposed some slight barriers and 
after brarnlisliing his weapons there for a time 
he speedily sounds the retreat and betakes 
himself to some other part of the field. But 
here® for the first time he begins a mighty con- 

»Cf. p. 252. 

’Of. p. 252. 

‘*Cf. p. 2:i8. F is a section mark in the Latin 
edition not reproduced in this translation. 

»Cf. pp. 252-253. 
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fiict with an enemy quite worthy of his stage, 
viz. with a shade of me, visible indeed to none 
else, but educed from his own brain. Lest it 
should not ap])ear sufficiently unreal, he has 
actually gone to the fountain head of the Non- 
existent itself in order to derive matter for its 
composition. But he takes the combat serious- 
ly; he argues, gets warm, makes truce, calls in 
Logic to liis help, renews the fight, scrutinizes 
my statements one by one, weighs them, bal- 
ances them. But fearing to take the blows of 
his valiant assailant on his shield, he shuns 
them also with his body. Soon he begins to 
make distinctions and, creating a diversion by 
means of his Dt terminatdy and Indeterminate- 
ly,^ he escapes by flight. Really that makes a 
most entertaining si)ectaclc; especially if the 
cause of such a mighty quarrel is known. Well, 
here it is; — He chanced to read in my writings 
that any true opinions we have before we 
philos()])hize seriously are mixed up with so 
many others that are either false or at least 
doubtful, that hence in order to separate them 
from the rest it is best to reject all alike to 
begin with, or to refuse not to renounce them 
all, so that it may be possible afterwards more 
conveniently to distinguish those that were 
true all the time, or to discover new truths, 
and to admit nothing but what is true. Now 
this is just the same as if I hiid said that in 
order to prevent there being any rotten aj)ples 
among those of which our tub or basket is full, 
we should begin by turning them all out, and 
then fill up once more either by putting back 
again those in which there is no flaw or getting 
similarly sound ones from elsewhere. But my 
critic, not grasping such a profound specula- 
tion, or at any rate pretending that he does 
not grasp it, expresses astonishment especially 
because I said ‘‘Nothing is not to be re- 
nounced*' ; and after meditating long and deep- 
ly on that Nothing he has so got it on the brain 
that, though now his arguments tell against 
himself, he cannot easily shake himself free of 
the notion. 

After this successful combat, elated with his 
belief in his victory he assails a new enemy, 
and once more believes that this is some shade 
of me, for what he opposes is always of that 
self-same phantasy. Now however he con- 
structs it out of new materials, viz. out of the 
words: 7 know thai I exist; 1 ask who I am^ etc,^ 
And because he is not so familiar with this 
semblance of me as with the preceding, he 
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AND REPLIES 

attacks more cautiously and merely skirm- 
ishes. The first missile he directs against me is: 
Why do you ask, if you already hnowP But be- 
cause he imagines that his opponent will ward 
it off with the reply, I know that 1 am, not who 
1 am,^ he immediately hurls this more potent 
weapon: Whence do you derive the knowledge 
who you are unless from what you either formerly 
knew, or some time will know? But not from what 
you formerly knew; that is teeming with obscurity 
and has been given up. Therefore your knowledge 
uriU come from what you donH yet know but uiU 
know afterwards.^ Believing that the luckle/>«s 
shade is much put out and almost brought jbo 
earth by this blow, he imagines he hears it ek- 
claim : I do not yet know that what you mention 
exists. Then, changing his wrath to pity he 
consoles it with these words: Keep up hope} 
some day you will find out.^ Next he makes the 
shade reply to this in a querulous and suppli- 
cating tone with : What shall 1 do meanwhile? 
But in an imperious voice as becomes a con- 
queror he cries, “Kow vrill await its discovery 
Howsoever, being pitiful, he does not allow me 
to be long in doubt, but fl3nng once more to 
the side issue: Iktcrminaldy, I nd( ter minutely; 
clearly, conf usedly, and seeing no one following 
him there secures a lonely triumph. Now cer- 
tainly all these jests arc excellent examples of 
that fooling which depends upon the unlocked 
for simulation of stupidity on the part of a 
man whose looks and garb gave promise of 
wisdom and seriousness. But, to let this ap- 
pear more clearly, we ought to consider our 
Actor friend as a serious and learned man, who, 
in order to attack our Method of investigating 
truth, which bids us reject everything as un- 
certain and, beginning with the knowledge of 
our own existence, thence proceeds to the 
examination of our nature, i.e. of that thing 
which we already know to exist, tries to prove 
that there is no approach this way to that 
further knowledge, and employs the following 
argument: Since you know only that you exist, 
but not who you are, you cannot learn this from 
what you formerly knew, since you have renounced 
everything; then what you learn must come from 
what you do not yet know. But to this even a 
three years' child could reply that nothing 
prevents him learning from what he once 
knew, because though he has set that aside on 
account of its being doubtful, he may after- 
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wards adopt it again, when ho has had proof of 
its truth; and besides, though it were conceded 
that nothing can be learned from fonner 
knowledge, yet at least another way lies per- 
fectly open, viz. that witli which he is not yet 
familiar, but which study and observation will 
make plain. 13ut here my friend constructs for 
himself a pretended opponent, who not only 
admits that the former road is closed, but 
himself shuts the second with the dictum: 1 do 
not know that the thinga you mention exist. This 
is as if no new knowledge of existence could be 
acquired and the absence of tliis precluded all 
ac(iuaintance with the essential nature of 
things. But this is surely the stupidest notion 
possible. Still it contains an allusion to my 
words, for I wrote that the knowledge I have 
of a thing which 1 know to exist cannot depend 
on the knowledge of what 1 do not yet know to 
exist.^ He, however, ridiculously traiLsfers this, 
which I enunciated merely about the present, 
to the future, in the same way as if he were to 
conclude that because we cannot yet behold 
those who are not yet born, but will be born 
this year, we sliall never be able to see them. 
For surely it is highly evident that the knowl- 
edge wc now j)osscss of a thing which is known 
as existing, does not depend upon the knowl- 
edge of that which is not yet known as existing. 
For the very rejison that if anything is per- 
ceived as belonging to something that exists, 
of necessity it also is perceived to exist. But 
with the future the case is quite difrereut,be- 
cause nothing prevcixts my knowledge of a 
thing which I know to exist being increased 
by other facts which 1 do not yet know to 
exist, but shall finally learn just when I per- 
ceive them to pertain to that thing. My critic 
however proceeds to say, Keep up hope; some 
day you will find out; and next, I shanH allow 
you to remain long in doubt. Now by these 
words he bids us expect either that by the way 
l)roposed it is impossible to arrive at any fur- 
ther knowledge; or certainly, if he sui)pose that 
his opponent has closed that route against him 
(which, however, would be foolish), that he 
will open another. But all that he adds is : You 
know who you are indeterminately and confused- 
ly, not detcrminately and clearly. Now the most 
natural inference to draw from these words is 
that there is a way to further knowledge open 
to us, because by meditation and observation 
we are able to bring about a change from more 
indeterminateness and confusedness in our 
knowledge to clearness and determinateness. 
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Nevertheless he thus concludes, the words jDe- 
terminately, indeterminately, furnish a dilemma 
that mil keep us at a standstill a whole century 
long,^ and consequently we must look out for 
some new route. To me it seems tliat he could 
have devised nothing better calculated to sim- 
ulate an appearance of foolishness and weak- 
ness on the part of his own understanding. 

You say, am," — I deny it. You proceed: 

“7 think." I deny it, etc. Here he returns once 
more to do battle with the former shade, and 
thinking that he has felled it to the ground at 
the first assault, ho boastfully exclaims: It is 
quite a notable exploit, at one blow I have cut 
myself adrift from everything. But seeing that 
this shadow takes its origin from liis own brain 
and cannot i)crish unless he die along with it, 
even though felled to the ground, it revives. It 
puts its hand to its heart, and swears that it is, 
that it exists. My critic, soltoned by this new 
style of entreaty, graciously permits it to live, 
to collect its spirits for the last time and give 
vent to much futile babble. This he does not 
refute, but on the contrary gets on friendly 
terms with it and passes on to other pleas- 
antries. 

He begins by scolding it in the following 
words: Shortly before. Just a few steps back, you 
asked what you were: Now not only do you know 
who you are, but you have a clear and distinct 
concept of that.^ Next he asks to be shown that 
concept, so clear and distinct as it is, in order 
that he may fashion himself anew from om 
glimpse of it. Then ho pretends that it is dis- 
closed to him ill the following words: / ccr- 
tainly know that 1 am, that I think, that 1 exist 
as a thinking substance. The matter is finished.* 
That this is not adequate he proves by the 
following example: you know also that no 
mountain exists vrithout a valley, therefore you 
have a clear and distinct concept of a mourUain 
vrithout a valley.^ He interprets this in the fol- 
lowing way: That concept of yours is clear be- 
cause you are quite certain in your knowledge; U 
is distinct because you arc aware of nothing else, 
— And thus the clear and dislvnet concept that 
you form is due to the fact that it represents to you 
that a thinking substance exists, no attention 
being paid to the body, the soul, the mind, or to 
anything else, but merely to the fact that it exists. 
Finally he resumes the military frame of mind 
and imagines he secs these massed battalions 
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and reserves in dense and serried formation^ 
which our new Alexander will shatter with a 
breath, 

As the winds scatter the leaves or tufts of 
thatch/ 

and so no survivor will he left to tell the tale. With 
his first breath he utters the following words: 
The argument which reasons from knowledge to 
existence is not valid} At the same time he 
flourishes like a standard a table in i\hich he 
has given a description of thinking substance 
according to his own pleasure. With his second 
breath the following comes out: Deter minalely, 
indeterminately. Distinctly^ confusedly, Explicn 
iUy, implicitly. In the third place we liave: The 
argument that wants too much in its conclusion 
gets nothing at all. Finally here in his last de- 
liverance: 7 know that I exist as a thinking sub- 
stance, and nevertheless / do not yet know that 
the mind exists. Theufore the knowledge of my 
existence does not (Upend upon my knowledge of 
existing mind. Therefore since 1 am, and the 
mind does not exist, I am not a mind. Therefore 
I am a body.^ On hearing this the sliade keeps 
silence, retreats, gives up hope and allows him 
to lejid it captive in triumph. Here I could 
point out much that is worthy of undying 
laughter, but I prefer to spare my Actor- 
friend^s cloth; indeed I believe that it hardly 
becomes me myself to keep up mirth long 
about such trifles. Wherefore here I shall note 
only sucli matters as i)erhaps some i)eoplo 
might believe 1 admitted (though they are re- 
mote from the truth), if I said nothing at all 
about them. 

First of all I deny that he has any right to 
complain, alleging that I said I had a clear and 
distinct concept of myself before I had suffi- 
ciently explained how that is attained, seeing 
that, to use his wx)rds, I had asked who I was 
just a few steps hack. For between these two 
points I recounted all the properties of a thing 
which thinks, viz. intelligence, will, imagina- 
tion, memory, and feeling, etc., as well as all 
the other properties popularly remarked which 
do not belong to its concept, in order that I 
might distinguish the one set from the other. 
Now this could not be hoped for except ui)on 
the removal of our prejudices. Yet I admit 
that people who do not divest themselves of 
their prejudices can with difficulty ever attain 
to a clear and distinct idea of anything. For it 
is manifest that those concepts which we pos- 
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in childhood were not clear and dis- 
tinct; and that hence, unless they are deposed 
from their place, they will render obscure and 
confused any that we subsequently acquire. 
Therefore when he wishes to be shown that 
dear and distinct concept in order that he may 
fashion himself anew by seeing U,^ he is trifling; 
as also when he introduces me as revealing it to 
him in the words: I certainly know that I am, 
etc. But when he wishes to refute that trifling 
account of the matter by the following ex- 
ample: You also know with certainly that no 
mountain exists without a valley; therefore you 
have a dear and disHnet concept of a mountain 
without a valley,^ he deceives himself wit^ a 
fallacy. For froJn the preceding words he can 
only conclude: Therefore you dearly anddis- 
tinctly perceive that no mountain exists wUhobd a 
valley, but not : you ham a concept of a mounikin 
without a valley. For since no such conc(^)t 
exists we do not need to possess it, in order ^ 
per(»eive that there is no mountain without a 
valley. But, forsooth; he has such a happy tal- 
ent, that he is unable to refute the very futil- 
ities he has constructed without employing 
fresh ones. 

When afterwards he says that 7 conceive 
thinking substa^icc, but conceive nothing cor- 
poreal, nothing spiritual, etc. 1 admit this so fat 
as corporejd substance is concerned, because I 
had previously explained what I meant by the 
term body or corporeal; viz. what is extended, 
or in the concept of which extension is con- 
tained. But it is most stupid of him to say 
what he does in the next words about spiritual 
substance; and so it is in many other places, 
where he represents me as saying: 7 am a think- 
ing thing, but net body, not soul, not mind,^ etc. 
For I can deny of a thinking thing only those 
matters in whose concept I find no thought 
contained; but that this holds with the soul or 
with the mind I have never maintained in my 
writings or thought. 

Again, when afterwards he says that he 
understands my meaning, and that I think my 
concept is dear because I am quite certain in my 
knowledge, and that it is distinct because I am 
aware of nothing else, he pretends to be very 
slow of apprehension. For to perceive clearly 
is one thing, to know with certainty another; 
for we now know many things with certainty 
not only by means of faith which is the gift of 
God, but also because we have perceived them 
clearly before, and yet we do not at the present 
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clearly perceive them. Moreover, the knowl- 
edge of other things by no means prevents our 
cognition of any particular thing from being 
distinct. I have never given the least occasion 
in my writings for such absurd inferences. 

Ilesides, his dictum: The argument which 
reasons from knowledge to existence is not valid^^ 
is plainly false. For althougli from the fact that 
we know the essence of any particular thing, 
it does not follow that it exists; nor from the 
fact that we think that we know a thing does 
it follow that that is, if there is a possibility of 
our being deceived: nevertheless the argument 
from knowledge to existence is quite valid, be- 
cause it is impossible to know anything, unless 
it really is as we know it. We either know it as 
existent if we perceive it to exist, or as of this 
or that nature, if only its nature is known to us. 

It is likewise false, or at least affirmed by 
him without the least reason, that some thinking 
substance is dinstblCf^ as he has it in that table 
in which he brings forward the diverse species of 
thinking substance, as though instructed by an 
oracle. For we cannot at all understand ex- 
tension or divisibility on the part of thought, 
and it is quite absurd to affirm as true with a 
single word what has neither been revealed by 
Cod, nor is grasped by the intellect. Here I 
cannot conceal my opinion that his doctrine of 
the divisibility of thinking substance seems to 
me very dangerous and quite opposed to the 
Christian religion. For as long as anyone ad- 
mits it, he will never by force of reasoning ac- 
knowledge the real distinctness between the 
human soul and the body. 

The words DeterminaJtelyj indeterminately; 
Distinctly^ confusedly; Explicitly, implicitly, 
standing alone, as they do here, have no mean- 
ing at all. They seem to be merely pretences 
employed by my Critic when he wishes to per- 
suade his pupils, though he has nothing valu- 
able to say, that he has, nevertheless, much 
that is valuable in his thought. 

Likewise his other dictum: The argument 
which wants too much in its conclusion gets 
nothing at all, ought not to be admitted without 
drawing a distinction. For if by the expression 
loo much is meant only something in excess of 
what was sought, as when beneath’ he objects 
to the arguments by which I have demon- 
strated the existence of God, because be thinks 
that their conclusion contains more than the 
laws of prudence require, or any mortal de- 
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mands, his contention is false and absurd; be- 
cause the more there is in the conclusion, so 
long as it is rightly inferred, the better is it, 
and no laws of prudence can ever be opposed 
to this. But if by the expression too much he 
means not simply something more than was 
sought, but something incontrovertibly false, 
then indeed what he says is true. But the Rev- 
erend Father makes a great mistake in attempt- 
ing to foist an3rthmg like this on me. For when 
I wrote: ^The knowledge of the things which 
I know to exist, does not depend on the knowl- 
edge of the things which I do not yet know to 
exist ; and yet I know that a thing which thinks 
exists, and do not as yet know that body ex- 
ists; therefore the knowledge of a thing which 
thinks does not depend on the knowledge of 
the body,*’^ I inferred nothing excessive and 
nothing incorrect. But when he assumes the 
statement: 7 know that a thinking thing exists, 
and I do not yet know that mind exists; nay, no 
mind exists, nothing exists, everything has been 
renounced, he assumes something quite non- 
sensical and false. For I cannot affirm or deny 
anything of mind, unless I know what I under- 
stand by the term mind: and I can understand 
none of the things which that term customarily 
signifies in which thought is not contained. 
Thus it is a contradiction for anyone to know 
that a thinking thing exists and not to know 
that mind or some part at least of what is sig- 
nified by the term mind, exists. The words 
that my critic puts at the end: Nay, no mind 
exists, nothing exists, everything has been re- 
nounxed, is so absurd as not to deserve any 
answer. For since subsequently to our renun- 
ciation we have acknowl^ged the existence of 
a thing which thinks, the acknowledgment of 
the existence of mind goes along with that (at 
least in so far as this is the term that stands 
for a thing which thinks); conseiiuently we 
have no longer renounced it. 

Finally, when he commences his application 
of formal syllogism to the argument and lauds 
that as a method of regulating the reason^ op- 
posed to mine, he apparently wishes to prove 
that 1 do not favour the syllogistic forms, and 
that hence tixe Method I possess is highly iiv 
rational. But this is false, as is clear enough 
from my writings, in which I have nowhere 
refused to employ syllogisms when the situa- 
tion demanded such treatment. 

Here he brings forward a syllogism con- 
structed out of false premises, which he asserts 
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to be mine but whieh I deny time and again. 
For as to the major: nothing which is cuch that 
we can doyht wh^her U exielB, actually exists, it 
k so absurd that I have no fear of his being 
able to persuade others that I am its author, 
unless he finds people whom he can at the 
same time persuade that I am not of sound 
mind. Nor can I sufiiciently admire the sage 
counsel, the faith, the hope and the confidence 
with which he has undertaken this. Thus in 
the first Meditation, in which 1 was concerned 
not with the establishment of any truth, but 
only with the removal of prejudices, after 
showing that those opinions in which 1 had 
been accustomed to place the highest confi- 
dence could be considered as doubtful, and 
that hence 1 must withhold assent from them 
no less than from what was openly false, lest I 
might meet with any impediment in my search 
for truth, I added these words: “But it is not 
yet sufficient to have noticed this; 1 must take 
care to bear it in mind. For our customary 
opinions keep continually coming back and, 
almost against my will, seize on my credulity, 
which is, as it were, enslaved to them by long 
usage and the law of familiarity. Nor shall I 
ever get out of the habit of assenting to and 
trusting them, so long as I assume them to be 
such as they really are, viz. in some sense in- 
deed doubtful, as he has already been shown, 
but none the less very probable, and such that 
it is much moie reasonable to believe them 
than to deny them. Wherefore 1 imagine I 
shall not act amiss if I change my attitude to its 
complete contrary and, deceiving myself, pre- 
tend for a time that they are altogether false and 
imaginary, until at length I rhall as it were 
equally balance the weight of my respective 
prejudices, and my judgment will no longer be 
dominated by bad usage or turned away from 
the ri^t knowledge of the truth.”^ Out of this 
passage our Author has chosen the following 
words, neglecting the others: “opinions in some 
sense doubtful/* **change my altitude to its comr 
pkte contrary/* and **pretend that they are in 
some sense doubtful** Besides, in place of the 
word pretend he has substitute affirm, betieve, 
and shall so believe as to affirm as true the con- 
irary of that which is doubtful. He has tried to 
make out that this is as it were a dictum or an 
abedute rule which 1 alwa 3 rs used, not for the 
purpose of getting rid of prejudices, but for 
laytog the foimdation of the most certain and 
aeodalMe metaphysics. Firstly, nevertheless, he 
haH beoufl^t this forward only with hesitation 
Med. I, p. 77. 


and surreptitbusly, viz. in pans. 2 and S of hisf 
first Question.^ Nay, in that third paragraph, 
after assuming that according to my rule he 
ought to believe that 2 and 3 do not make 5 he 
asks whether he should therefore so believe that, 
as to persuade himself that it cannot be otherwise} 
After several feints and some superfluous talk 
he introduces me as thus finally repl 3 dng to 
this absurdest of all questions: you wiU neither 
affirm nor deny; you will employ naither, and 
will treat both as false} Now these words, at- 
tributed to me by himself, show clearly that 
he knew quite well that I did not believe as 
true the contrary of what is doubtful, and that 
according to my .opinion no one could use that 
as the major premise of a syllogism from which 
a certain conclusion is to be expected. For tthe 
two things are contradictory, viz. neither! to 
affirm nor deny, i.e. to employ neither, and 
the affirmation and use of one of them as trqe. 
But gradually he forgets those things that lb 
had related as being my assertions, and not 
only affirms the opposite but insists upon it so 
often, that this foims practically the unique 
object of his attack throughout the whole of 
his dissertation; all the twelve errors which, 
from this point onwards to the end he makes 
out to have been committed by me, are con- 
structed by him out of this alone. 

This forces me to the conclusion that both 
here where he affirms as my belief this major 
premise: nothing which is such that I can doubt 
whether it exists actually exists, and in all other 
passages where he attributes to me an 3 rthing 
of the kind, it is clearly proved that, unless I 
am quite ignorant of the meaning of the verb 
to lie, he is lying without excuse or speaking 
contrary to his mind and conscience. And al- 
though I am very unwilling to use such a dis- 
court^uB word, yet the defence of the truth 
which I have undertaken requires this of me, 
and thus I shall not refuse to call by its proper 
name what he does not blush to do so openly. 
And since in the whole of this treatise he does 
little else than try and persuade the reader of, 
and enforce upon him, this identical foolish 
falsehood expressed in an immense variety of 
ways, 1 fail to see any other excuse for him 
than that perhaps he has so often repeated the 
same thing, that gradually he has persuaded 
himself that it is true and no longer recognizes 
it as a fabrication of his own. Next as to the 
minor premise: Every body ie such that I can 
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dmAt uhether it oi^: Bvety mind is mush 
that I mn doubt whether it exiate;^ if this is 
imdctrstood to apply to any time whatsoever 
indefinitely, as it must be understood if it is to 
yidd him his conclusion, it is also false and 1 
decline to own it. For immediately after the 
beginning of the second Meditation, when 1 
said with certainty that there existed a think- 
ing thing, which in popular usage is called 
mindy 1 could no longer doubt that mind 
existed. Similarly after the sixth Meditation, 
in which I ascertained that the body existed, I 
could no longer doubt its existence. Wliat a 
colossal intellect our author has! He has with 
supreme art devised two false premises such 
that a false conclusion follows from them in 
good form! But I don’t understand why he 
here ascribes sardonic laughter to me, since in 
his Dissertation I found merely a source of 
pleasure, not indeed of an intense kind, but 
quite real and genuine. The reason is that, in 
criticizing so many things for which I am not 
responsible but which are fictitiously ascribed 
to me, he clearly shows that he has left no 
stone unturned, in order to find something 
meriting censure in my writings and has found 
nothing at all. 

liut certainly it is made sufficiently clear 
that the humour he has shown up to this time 
has not been heartfelt, both by the serious on- 
slaught with which he concludes this section, 
and especially by the succeeding replies, in 
which he is not only gloomy and severe, but 
even quite cruel. To account for this we must 
note various things. To begin with he has no 
caiuse for hatred and has found nothing to 
censure except that single absurdity which 
with such prudence and insight he foisted on 
me, and which a little before 1 could only char- 
acterize as being a lie. Yet he thinks that he 
has now completely convinced the reader that 
1 believe that. (True this cannot be by force of 
reasoning, since reasons he has none. But, in 
the first place, he relies on his admirable assur- 
ance in afiirmation, which, in a man who 
makes a peculiar profession of piety and 
Christian charity, is never deemed capable of 
being exercised in support of a falsehood to so 
colossal, so shameless an extent. Secondly, he 
employs a pertinacious and reiterated repeti- 
tion of the same assertion, and this often 
brings it about that the custom of hearing 
what we know to be false produces the habit 
of believing those things to be true. These two 
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devices, then, are wont to have more influence 
than all the wei^t of argument among the 
vulgar and all who do not examine things 
carefully.) So now he haughtily insults the 
man he has vanquished, and scolds me as a 
solemn pedagogue might lecture his pupil, and 
in the following heated replies holds me guilty 
of sins more in number than the ten command- 
ments, But we must excuse the Reverend 
Father, as he seems to be no longer master of 
himself. Just as people who have drunk too 
much are wont to see two objects instead of 
one, so he in excess of charitable zeal, finds in 
a single statement of his own fashioned con- 
trary to his mind and conscience, twelve 
charges to make against me. These I ought to 
style nothing but abuse and calumny were I 
not ashamed here to speak openly and without 
disguising my words. But, believing that now 
it is my turn to jest, I shall call them halluci- 
nations merely, and beg the Reader to re- 
member that there is not the least word in his 
criticisms of me which follow in which he has 
not been suffering from delusion. 

REPLY* 

Reply 1. The Method is faulty in its prih- 
dples. They are both nonrexislent and infinite. 
Other systemsy in order to evolve the certain from 
the certain, do indeed posit deary evident, and 
innate principles, e.g. The whole is greater 
than its part; out of nothing, nothing comes, 
and a great variety of this type, on which they rely 
when mounting upwards and pressing onwards 
safely to the truth. But this method proceeds on 
other lines and in its attempt to get something, 
not ovi of something else hvJt out of nothing, cuts 
off, renounces and forswears its principles one 
and all: it changes our attitude towards them 
completely, but lest in its flight it should seem to 
have no wings to propel it, it assumes new ones, 
which like Icarus it fixes on with wax, and posits 
novel principles wholly contrary to our old beliefs. 
It drops its old prejudices only to adopt new ones; 
it lays aside certainties in order to assume what is 
doubtful. Wings it has, but waxen; it soars aloft 
only to fall. It labours to construct something out 
of nothing and ends in achieving nothing of oU. 

Reply 2. The Method is faulty in respect of 
the means it employs. It has nom, forsooth, 
though at the same time U takes away our pra- 
vious instruments; nor does it bring any to oc- 
cupy their place. Other systems have logical for- 
mulae and syllogisms and sure methods of rea- 
soning, by foUomng which, like Ariadne* s due, 

•Reply to the Second Question, cf. p. 240. 
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they find their way out of labyrintha and eaeUy 
and safely unravel matters that are intricate. But 
this new method on the contrary disfigures the old 
formula, while at the same time it grows pale at a 
new danger, threatened by an evil Spirit of Us in- 
venHom, dreads that it is dreaming, doubts 
whether it is in a delirium. Offer it a syllogism; it 
is scared, at the major, whatsoever that may be, 
^^Perhapsf' it says, *Hhat Spirit deceives meJ* 
The minor? It will grow alarmed and say it is 
doubtful, **What if I dream? How often have not 
things appeared certain and clear to a dreamer 
which, after the dream is over, have turned out to 
he false?** What finally will the method say as to 
the conclusion? It udll shun all alike as though 
they were traps and snares, ^^Do not delirious 
people, children, and madmen believe that they 
reason excellently, though wanting anything like 
sense and judgment? What if the same thing has 
happened to me? What if that evil Spirit casts 
dust into my eyes? He is evil, and I do not yet 
know that God exists and is al)le to restrain that 
deceiver,** What will you do here? What is to he 
done, when that method unll declare, and ob- 
stinately maintain, that the necessUy of the con- 
elusion is doubtful, unless you first know unth 
certainty that you are neither dreaming nor crazy, 
but that God exists, is truthful, and has put that 
evil Spirit under restraint? What is to he done 
when the method will repudiate both the matter 
and the form of this syllogism? — * 7 / is the same 
thing to say that something is contained in the 
concept or nature of some matter and to say that 
it is true of that matter. Yet existence, etc,** What 
about other things of this kind? If you \irge them, 
he vrill say: ^*Wait until I know that God exists 
and till I see that evil Spirit in bonds.** But you 
will reply: **This has at least the advantage that, 
though it brings forward no syllogisms, it safely 
avoids aU fallacies,** That is capital; to prevent 
the child from having catarrh uje shall remove its 
nose^ Could other mothers have a bettor way of 
wiping their children*s noses? This leaves me 
therefore just one thing to say, viz, * 7 / you take 
away all form nothing remains but the formless, 
the hideous,** 

Reply 3. The Method has a flaw at the finish, 
for it attains no certainty. But certainty it cannot 
attain, while it itself closes against itself all the 
avenues to truth. You yourself have seen and ex- 
perienced this in those Ulyssean wanderings in 
which you have wearied both yourself and me 
your comrade. You contended that you were a 
mind, and possessed a mind. But you were not 
able to prove that at aU, and stuck in quagmires 
and thickets, and indeed did so so often that I can 


scarcely recall the number of times. Yet it mil 
advantageous to tell them over again in order to 
give its proper strength and substance to this re- 
ply of mine. Here, then, are the chief heads of the 
suicidal procedure of the Method, of the way in 
which it cuts itself off from all hope of attaining 
to the light of truth. 1 . You know not whether you 
are dreaming or waking, and ought not to give 
more credence to your thoughts and reasonings 
(if you really po8S(ss any, and do not merely 
dream that you possess them) than a dreamer 
puts in his. Hence, everything is doubtful and un- 
certain and your very conclusions are insecure, I 
shall not adduce examples, go yourself and re- 
view the treasur/^of your memory and produce 
anything which is not infected with that taint, 
I shall congratulate you if you do so. 2, Befon I 
know that God exists to restrain the evil Spirinl 
ought to doubt everything and hold everything as 
altogether suspect. Or certainly, to follow the 
common philosophy and old method of reasoni7ig\ 
before everything it must be ditermined wMur 
there are, and what are, these really safe proposi- 
tions, and we must instruct beginners to kap 
them in mind. Hence, just as in the former case, 
all arc doubtful and u holly useless for the pur- 
pose of investigating the truth, 3. If lihcre is any- 
thing that has the least doubt, change compkUly 
your altitude towards it and believe it to be false. 
Nay, bdieve the opposite and employ it as a prin- 
ciple. Hence 1 have shut up all avenues to the 
truth. For what do you hope from this ‘7 hate 
not a head, there is no body, no mind,** and a 
thousand other such statements? Do not say that 
your renunciation has not be(n made in perpet- 
uity, but is like a public vacation which has bun 
instituted for a particular time, a month, or a 
fortnight, in order that everyone may give the 
more heed to its observance. For let it be so, let the 
renunciation be only temporary; yet His at that 
time that you are in quest of the truth, it is then 
that you use, nay misuse, 'What you renounce, 
just as though the whole truth depended on that, 
and consisted in that as in something fixed and 
stable. ^*But,** you say, ‘7 employ this renuncia- 
tion in order to make steady pedestal and column, 
as architects are wont to do. Do they not construct 
a temporary scaffolding and use il to hoist the 
column and establish it finally in its place, and 
then after this has discharged its function admir- 
ably break it up and take it away? Why not imi- 
tate them?** Imitalc away, so far as I am con- 
cerned, but look out lest your pedestal and column 
lean so much upon your temporary scaffolding 
that they mil fall if you remove U. It is this that 
seems to merit censure in your Method, It reposes 
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on false foundoHonSf and it leans upon them so 
much that if they are removed it itself faUs to the 
ground. 

Reply 4. The Method errs by going too far. 
That is to say^ ii contrives to accomplish more 
than the laws of prudence require of it, more than 
any mortal demands. Some people indeed seek for 
a demonstration of the existence of God and of the 
immortatily of the human mind. But certainly no 
one has hitherto been found who has not thought 
that it is enough, if he knows that God exists, and 
that the world is governed by him, and that the 
souls of men are spiritual and immortal, with as 
m uch certainty as Hie statement that 2 and 3 make 
o, or *7 have a head,” ”1 have a body”; and so 
have made anxiety about seeking for a higher 
truth superfluous. Besides, just as in the proxy 
tical life there are assured limits of certainty 
which quite suffice to allow everyone to conduct 
himself with prudence and in safety, so in thought 
and speculation there are definite boundaries, 
such that he who attains to them is certain. Nay, 
so certain is he that rightly, when anything else in 
which others wish to attempt to push farther is 
either in a desperate case or wholly lost, he prur 
dently and safely falls in xnth the maxim: ^*No 
further, nothing too much.” But you say, *Hhe 
glory is not a common one, viz. that of moving 
forward the boundaries of knowledge and forcing 
a passage which no one in the centuries behind us 
has attempted” Certainly no praise would be too 
high for you, but to secure it you fuust effect your 
journey xvithout coming to grief. Wherefore: 

Reply 5. There is an error of defect. That is to 
%ay, in straining too far it fails altogether. I wish 
to take you alone as witness, you alone as judge. 
What have you axxomplished with all your mag- 
nificent appliances? Of what avail has been that 
pompous renunciation, so universal and so lib- 
eral, that you have not spared yourself anything 
indeed except the well-worn maxim I think, I 
am, I am a thinking thing*-^ / call it well-worn, 
nay so familiar even to the common herd, that no 
one mue the beginning of the world has been 
found to doubt it even in the least degree, much 
less to demand seriously of himself a proof that 
he is, exists, thinks, and is a thinking thing. 
Consequently, no one will give you any thanks, 
and quite rigidly, too, unless perhaps we take into 
account xvhat I do in tnrtue of my friendship and 
singular good-uill towards you, in approving of 
your sustained effort to conf(r a benefit on the 
human race, and praising your attempt. 

Reply 6. Your Method commits the common 
error of which U convicts remaining systems. 
Thus it is ctstonished that all mortals affirm and 
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assert with such unimpaired confidence: ”1 have 
a head, I possess eyes,” etc. Yet it is not aston- 
ished at itself saying with equal confidence: 
have not a head,” etc. 

Reply 7. It has a vice peculiar to itself. Thus 
to the belief held with a certain amount of assur- 
ance (a sufficient amount) by other men- “/ have 
a head, body exists, mind exists,” it with a design 
peculiar to itself opposes the contrary: have 

not a head, there is no body, no mind,” not only 
as certain but as so certain that it can be taken as 
the foundation of an accurate Metaphysic. In 
fact, it rests its weight on this so much that if you 
remove this prop it falls to the ground. 

Reply 8 . 1 mprudence is one of its errors. Thus 
it does not notice that ^^doubtful” is like a two- 
edged sword, while avoiding the one edge it is 
wounded by the other. It is doubtful, according to 
the method, ” whether any body exists”; and since 
this is doubtful it does away with it and posits 
the opposite: “there is no body.” But imprur 
dently leaning on this, which is itself doubtful, it 
comes by a wound. 

Reply 9. errs also wittingly; far with full 
consciousness and deliberation, and though ade- 
quately warned, it blinds itself and voluntarily 
abandons things that are necessary for an invest- 
igation of the truth. It finishes by deluding itself 
by its own Analysis, not only achienng what it 
does not intend, but even what it most fears. 

Reply 10. Sins of commission must he ascribed 
to it; it returns to its ancient opinions, though 
that has been forbidden by solemn edict, and conr 
trary to the laws of renunciation, it resumes what 
it has renounced. It is enough for you to use your 
memory to 6c coninnced of this. 

Reply 11. Sins of omission also are to be 
found in it. For it is not once merely that it trans- 
gresses that principle which it lays down ae the 
basis of our thinking: The greatest care must be 
taken not to admit anything which we cannot 
prove to be true. It barefacedly assumes as quite 
certain and gives no proof of the statements: Our 
senses sometimes deceive us; we all dream; 
some people go delirious, and other similar 
sertions. 

Reply 12. The Method contains either nothing 
sound, or nothing new, at most it contains what 
is superfluous. 

For if it alleges that by its renunciation of the 
doubtful it means what is catted that Metaphys- 
ical abstraction by which what is doubtful is con- 
sidered only as doubtful and our mind is to that 
extent bidden shun that, (where anything certain 
is under investigation,) and no more credence is 
given to the doubtful on thatoccaswn than to what 
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is fake; in that case tn^ ii says uriU be sound, 
but not at aU new, nor mil that abstraction be 
new, but old and common to aU philosophers up 
to t^ last single one. 

If by that renunciation of what is doubtful it is 
meant that it must be set aside in the sense of 
being supposed and alleged to he false, and if the 
MeAod treats the doubtful as false and its oppos- 
ite as true; what is said will he something new 
hut not at all good, and though that renunciation 
UfiU be novel, it wiU he erroneous. 

If it alleges that by force and weight of reason- 
ing it achieves the following result with certainty 
and clearness: **I am a thinking thing and, in so 
far as a thinking thing, neither mind, soul, nor 
body, hut a thing so much withdrawn from these 
that I can be comprehended, though these have 
not yet been grasped, exactly as animal or sen- 
tient things can be grasped, without our knowing 
what neighs, lows, etc,, this will be something 
sound but not new at all. For this is a dictum 
preached everywhere from all the chairs of phil- 
osophy; it is taught in express words by everyone 
who thinks that certain animated creatures think; 
and, if thought comprise sense as well, so that 
everything which feels, sees, and hears, also thinks, 
all who believe that the brutes feel, i,e, all to the 
last man, are in agreement. 

But if the Method declare that it has proved by 
valid and well-considered reasons that a thinking 
thing and substance really exists, but that at the 
time of its existence the mind, the body, and the 
soul do not really exist; in this case what it says 
will be new, but by no means sound, just as if it 
said that animals could exist without there being 
liom, foxes, etc. 

Another way to interpret this method is to sug- 
gest that the author says he thinks, i.e. under- 
ctands, wiUs, imagines and feels, and thinks in 
such a way that he beholds and reviews his own 
thought by a reflex act. This will imply also that 
he thinks, or knows, or considers that he thinks 
(which ta^y is to be conscUms and have con- 
sciousness of any activity). And if U is main- 
tained that this is a property of a faculty or thing 
which has a position superior to matter, and is 
whdUy spiritual, and that it is on this condition 
that we are mind and spirit; in this case the doc- 
trine will be something not hitherto stated but 
which ought to have been stated before, I was 
waiting for this to appear, and whm I saw the 
efforts, futile as they were to produce it, I wanted 
time and time again to suggest U, To say this 
would be to say something sound, hut nothing 
rtimfforwe have been told it by our teachers and 
they by ffwirBf and one generation by the preced- 


ing, in my opinion, beginning with the ereaHon 
of the race. 

If, then, this is the upshot, with what a super- 
fluity of moUer will we not be leftf What redun- 
dancy! What vain repetition! What about those 
devices for securing glory and presUgef To what 
purpose this talk about the deception of the senses, 
the illusion of dreamers, and the freaks of delir- 
iumt What an ending for that renunciation 
which was to be of such austerity that we were to 
be allowed to retain nothing but a mere scrap? 
Why these journeys so long and continuous to 
distant shores, afar from the senses, amidst 
shades and spedresf Finally, what will they do 
towards establishing the existence of God, claim- 
ing as they do that it cannot stand unless every- 
thing in the universe is turned upside down? hut 
what is the reason for interpolating new opini^s 
so often and to such an extent in order to lay t 
the old, and then, after dismissing the new, oi- 
suming the old once more? Perhaps just ae tM 
Good Goddess and Consud^ and others each had 
their own peculiar rites, so those new mysteries 
require new ceremonies! But why has not the 
method, dropping all circumlocutions, expressed 
the truth neatly, dearly and Irriejly in a few 
words then ? — “/ think, I have consciousness of 
thought, therefore I am a mind**? 

Finally, there is the interpretation that the 
method alleges that understanding, willing, im- 
agining, feeling, e,i, thinking, are properties of 
the mind, in such a way that there are no animals 
at all except man, that think, imagine, feel, see, 
and hear etc. This doctrine will be new, but not 
sound. It will be indeed gratuitous, arid thank- 
lessly will it be received unless some chance pre- 
serve and rescue it (that is its last r^uge), ap- 
pearing at its own time, like the god in the ma- 
chine, a marvel for the gaping crowd. But how 
long have we given up any hope of that happening? 

Last reply. Here I think you are fearful for 
your method, which you love so and which you 
cherish and treat as your own child. You fear 
lest, now that I have charged it with many sins, 
now that it shows flaws and threatens everywhere 
to coUapse, I should deem that it ought to be 
thrown into the rubbish-heap. But don*t be 
frightened. I am your friend. I shall overcome 
your apprehension, for I am not mistaken; I 
shall keep silence and await events. I know you 
and your keen and clear-sighted mental vision. 
When you have got some time for meditation, and 
especially when you have thought ever yourfaith- 

^Bona Deo, the goddess of Chastity and Fer« 
tmty. 

’Consus was another andent Italian divinity. 
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Jul Angiym in a secnA retreat^ ytm wiU shake off 
the dust from cleanse U anew^ and place before 
our sight a weU trimmed and refined MeUiod. 
Meanwhile take this, and listen to me while I 
proceed to reply to your questions. I shall em- 
brace in them many things which in my zeal for 
brevity I hem lightly drawn together, such as, 
what concerns the mind, the true, the false, and 
similar topics. But you yourself repeat what had 
escaped the prudent, and 

THIRD QUESTION 

WHETHER A METHOD CAN BE 
DEVISED ANEW 

You ask, Z, whether***, (The Reverend 
Father sent nothing more than this. When the 
rest were asked for, he replied that he had now 
no leisure for writing. But we made it a matter 
of scrupulous observance not to omit the least 
syllable of what he wrote). 

ANNOTATIONS 

Whatever may be the nature of my Method 
of inquiry into truth, I should have deemed it 
sufficient to have reported this wonderful pro- 
nouncement upon it in order to expose its 
falsity and absurdity, if it had proceeded from 
an unknown individual. But the person who 
makes this attack holds a position of such 
eminence that it will be difficult for anyone to 
believe that he is either not in his right mind, 
or is extremely untruthful and slanderous and 
impudent. Consequently, in order to prevent 
his excessive authority prevailing against the 
manifest truth, I ask my readers to remember 
that above, in what preceded these replies, he 
has proved nothing or next to nothing against 
me, but has employed only silly quibbles in 
order to make out that my opinions were so 
ridiculous as not to need a reply. I want people 
to be quite clear about the fact that in these 
replies he does not indeed try to prove any- 
thing, but falsely assumes that everything 
whi(ffi he fictitiously ascribes to me has already 
been proved by him. In order to appreciate the 
better the equity of his judgment they should 
remember that previously in his indictment he 
put things only in a jesting way, but now in his 
subsequent judgment he is at the extreme of 
seriousness and severity. Again in the first 
eleven replies he condemns me without hesi- 
tation and with a high hand, but finally in the 
twelfth he deliberates and distinguishes: If 
this is the interpretation, the method contains 
nothing new; if that, nothing sound etc. Where- 


as, nevertheless, in every one of them he is 
treating merely of one and the same thing 
viewed in different wa3rB; and that is nothing 
but his own fabrication, a fabrication the 
surdity and dullness of which I shall here set 
out by means of a simile. 

Everywhere in my writings I made it clear 
that my procedure was like that of Arcliitects 
planning houses. In order to construct stable 
houses where the ground is sandy, and stone 
or clay or any other durable earthy matter is 
employed in building, they first dig ditches 
and throw out of them the sand and whatever 
else rests on or is mixed with the sand, so that 
they may rest the foundations on firm soil. For 
so I, also, at first rejected everything doubtful, 
as they throw out the sand; then perceiving 
that it is indubitable that a substance which 
doubted, ie. which thought, existed, I used 
this as the rock on which I rested the founda- 
tions of my philosophy. But our critic is like a 
common mason who, wishing to be taken in 
his town for an expert craftsman, and on that 
acooimt being very jealous of an Architect who 
was constructing a chapel there, eagerly sought 
for opportunities of criticising his art; but who 
being so poorly educated as not to be able to 
understand what it was to which the Architect 
trusted, ventured to assail nothing but the first 
and most obvious beginnings. Thus he noted 
that the first step was to dig a trench and re- 
move not only the sand and loose earth, but 
any timber, stones etc. mixed up with the 
sand, in order to arrive at a hard stratum and 
there lay the foundation of the chapel. Be- 
sides, he has heard that the Architect, replying 
to questions about the reason for digging 
trenches, has said that the surface earth on 
which we stand is not stable enough for bear- 
ing the weight of large edifices; that sand is 
particularly unstable, because not only does it 
3deld when a heavy weight presses on it, but 
also because a flow of water often bears it 
away, thus producing an unexpected collapse 
of anything resting on it. Finally the Ar^<» 
tect has related how when such subsidences 
occur, as they do from time to time, in mines, 
the miners are in the habit of ascribing their 
cause to spectres or evil spirits inhabiting tiie 
subterranean places. Our Workman then 
makes this an opportunity for pretending that 
^e Architect tsikes their trenching operations 
to be equivalent to the construction of the 
chapel. He alleges that the Architect takes 
either the ditch or the rock uncovered at its 
base, or if anything is reared above this trench, 
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that at least only if the trench itself meanwhile 
remain empty, to be all that requires to be 
done in the construction of the chapel; and he 
says that the Architect himself is so foolish as 
to fear lest the earth on which he stands will 
give way under his feet or that ghosts will 
make it subside. Perhaps he manages to i)er- 
suade a few children of this, or others so ig- 
norant of the art of building that it seems to 
them novel and strange to dig trenches in 
order to lay the foundations of houses; and 
who readily believe a man whom they know 
and whom they believe to be well enough 
skilled in his trade and honest, touching an 
Architect whom they do not know and of 
whom they have heard that he has as yet con- 
structed nothing, but has merely dug trenches. 
Then he becomes so well pleased with this fig- 
ment of his that he becomes hopeful of per- 
suading the whole world of its truth. And al- 
though the Architect has now had all the 
trenches previously excavated filled with 
stones, and has erected his chapel on the top, 
and employed the hardest building material, 
and has built most securely and called on 
everyone to look and see, our Workman never- 
theless sticks to his old idea and still hopes to 
get people one and all to believe his nonsense* 
To this end he stands daily in the public streets 
making sport of the Architect to the passing 
throng. And this is the style of his argument: — 
Firstly, he introduces liis opponent ordering 
the digging of trenches and the removing from 
them not only of sand but also of everything 
lying among or resting upon the sand, even 
though it were unhewn boulders, even squared 
stones; in a word it appears that everything 
must be removed, nothing whatsoever left. He 
la 3 rs great stress upon those words, nothing^ 
everything^ even unhewn boulders^ even stones. 
At the same time he feigns that he wants to 
learn that art of building from the Architect, 
and that he would like to descend with him 
into those trenches. / beg you to conduct me 
through them yourself , he says. Come express 
your mind; you have either a comrade or a pupil 
to whom to show the way. What do you bid me 
dot Though it is new to me and, since I am not 
accustomed to its obscurity, to be dreaded, I am 
quite wilting to enter that route. ... I hear you 
reply; you bid me do what I see you do, to plant 
my steps where you put yours. That is certainty 
an exceOent way of commanding and leading 
me! How weU you let me think of you. I am 
ready} 

KX. p. 240. 


Next pretending that he is in dread of the 
spectres that lurk in these underground exca- 
vations, he tries to provoke the mirth of the 
spectators by the following words: But will you 
substantiate this for me, so that J shall not he in 
fear, shatl have no apprehensions about that eiil 
spirit? Certainly though you may try to strength- 
en me in any way you please, it is not without 
extreme fear that I descend into this darkness.^ 
Again, shortly afterwards, he exclaims: But 
what have I done? I have been forgetful of what I 
promised to do. I had committed myself entirely 
to you at the beginning, had vowed myself your 
ally and disdpU, and here 1 am hesitating at the 
very outset, timidtind obstinate. Pray forgive me! 
I have sinned greatly and have merely shou^he 
smallness of my intellectual capaeity. It was my 
duty to have laid aside all fear and to plunge 
boldly into that subterranean gloom; but 1 have 
been unwilling and have resisted.^ 

In the third pla(‘e he represents the Archir 
tect as showing him the stone or rock in the 
bottom of the ditch on which he wishes his 
whole edifice to repose. He greets them with 
jeers: Splendid, my good friend^ You have found 
the point that Archimedes wanted to discover; 
there is no doubt that if you so please you will be 
al)lc to move the world; look now, it all begins to 
sway and tremble. But, I beg you {for I have no 
doubt you wish to prune things down so that there 
shall be nothing in your science which is not apt, 
coherent, and necessary), why have you let this 
stone remain? Did you not order the removal of 
all stones along with the sand? But perhaps it 
was by chance that you let this pass: it is so dijfi- 
cult even for an expert to forget altogether the 
things to which we have been accustomed since 
childhood, that a slip on the part of a raw hand 
like me if it chance to occur is hardly likely to be 
thought ill of,^ etc. Further, the Architect hav- 
ing collected some broken stones along with 
the sand that had been thrown out of the 
trenches in order to use these materials for 
building, his critic thus assails him with de- 
rision: tihall I dare, before you push onwards, to 
ask why you, the man who with such solemn dec- 
larations, rejected all broken stones as not being 
sufficiently stable, want to inspect them again as 
if you hoped to get something good out of that 
^ble?^ etc. Nay, since everything you rejected a 
little time ago was weak and threatening to col- 
lapse {otherwise why did you set it aside?) how 

*A paraphrase of p. 242. 

*An almost literal reproduction of p. 242. 

*A paraphrase, p. 244. 

«€f. p. 244. 
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does U come ahovi that the same (flings are now 
not weak and on the point of collapse?^ Again 
shortly afterwards he says: Here again suffer 
me to admire the devices you employ, you who, in 
order to establish the certain, employ the uncer- 
tain; who, in order to bring us into the light, bid 
us plunge into darkness,^ etc. At this point he 
talks away in a very silly fashion about the 
designations and duties of Architect and Work- 
man respectively and he contributes nothing 
to the discussion, except that, by confusing the 
meaning of the terms, he is less able to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 

The fourth episode finds both standing in 
the bottom of the trench. The Architect there- 
upon attempts to begin the construction of his 
wall. But in vain; for at the very outset when 
he wants to lay a squared stone there at the 
base, the Workman at once reminds him that 
he had ordered the removal of all stones, and 
that it was hence inconsistent with the rules of 
his art to lay down this one. This reminder, 
then, prevailing with him like an Archimedian 
demonstration forces him to desist from work. 
And next when he begins to use rough stones 
or bricks, or slaked lime mixed with sand, or 
any other material, the Workman keeps on 
inveighing: ‘Tou have rejected everything; 
you have retained nothing,^' and repeating the 
words Nothing, Everything etc. as though 
they were incantations, he succeeds in destroy- 
ing all the Architect’s handiwork. The ha- 
rangue he made was so like what we find above 
in paragraphs 5 and 9, that there is no need to 
report his words here. 

The final and fifth scene shows him, when 
he sees a large enough crowd collected round 
him, adopting a new tone, and changing his 
comic jocosity for the severity of tragedy; he 
wipes the plaster from his face and, with a 
serious countenance and a censorious voice, 
enumerates and condemns all the Architect’s 
errors (those forsooth which he supposes he 
has shov/n in the previous acts). I shall re- 
count the whole of this judgment of his just as 
he stated it at the final incident where he 
acted his pretty play before the crowd; and 
this I shall do in order to show how my critic 
has imitated his workman prototype. The 
latter pretends that the Architect has asked 
him to pronounce judgment on his art, and he 
replies in the following way. 

In the first place, your Art makes a mistake 
about the foundations. They are both nonrexistent 
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and infinite. Other methods indeed cf construct- 
ing houses lay very stable foundations, e.g. of 
squared stones, bricks, rough rock, and countless 
similar substances, reposing on which the watls 
mount upwards. But your method proceeds quits 
otherwise and, in its attempt to get something, not 
out of something but out of nothing, it tears down, 
digs up, and casts away every scrap of the old 
foundations. It changes its attitude completely 
but, lest in its flight it should seem to have no 
wings to propel it, like Icarus it assumes new 
ones and fixes them on with wax. It lays down 
new foundations entirely the opposite of the old 
ones, but in so doing it avoids the instability of 
the previous baeis only by incurring a new weaf^ 
ness. It upsets what is firm in order to rely on 
what is weak, it employs uings, hut waxen ones. 
It rears a mansion to the skies, but only to have it 
fall. Finally U labours to construct something out 
of nothing and ends by achienng rwthing at all.^ 
Now the very church alone which tiie Archi- 
tect has already built proves that all this is 
the silliest of nonsense. For it is quite clear 
that in it the foundations have been most 
firmly laid, and that the Architect has de- 
stroyed nothing which was not worthy of de- 
struction; and that he has never departed from 
the precepts of others unless he had some 
better plan; that the building soars to a great 
height without threatening to fall; finally that 
he has constructed not out of nothing, but out 
of the most durable material, not nothing, but 
a stable and well-built church to the glory of 
God. But all this together with the other mat- 
ters in which my critic has suffered from de- 
lusions, can be seen clearly enough from the 
Meditations alone which 1 published. But 
there is no reason to impugn the writer’s his- 
torical knowledge (from whom I took the 
Workman’s words) because he introduced his 
popular critic as attributing wings to Archi- 
tecture, as well as much else that seems hardly 
to be in harmony therewith. For probably this 
was intentional and it was meant thereby to 
show how agitated he was when he uttered 
such thinp. And certainly all such similes are 
equally out of place when talking of the 
Method of inquiring into truth, though my 
critic nevertheless employs them. 

The second reply was: The Architect’s pro- 
cedure is wrong in respect of the means it ewr 
ploys. It is forsooth posseesed of none, though at 
the same time it removes our previous instrur 
ments; and it brings none to occupy their place. 
Other arts of this kind employ a rule, a level, arid 
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a phmb line; and empt&ying theee to extricate 
themsekes from a laiy^nth of difficuUieSf they 
mamge wUh ease and ezactitu^ to build together 
masses of rock however shapeless, Bui this, on 
the contrary, disfigures the old shape of buildings, 
though td the same time it grows pale with a new 
fear, pretending that subterranean ghosts threaten 
U, and in terror lest the earth subside and the 
sands disperse. Set up your column; whatever 
that be, your art udU be apprehensive at the laying 
of the pedestal and base, ^^Perhaps,** it says, '^the 
ghosts will cast the column down,*^ It will be 
anxious and say the piUar is weak. What if it is 
only gypsum and net marblef Ilow often have 
other things appeared to us to be strong and firm 
which afterwards, when we came to try them, were 
found to be easily broken? What then will happen 
when we come to the crown of the column? Your 
new method will avoid everything at all times like 
snares and traps. Have not had Architects often 
constructed other buildings which, though they 
thought them strong, came down of their own ac- 
cord? What if this style is subject to the same con- 
tingency? Suppose the spectres disturb the soil? 
They are evil. Nor have I known any foundation 
laid on so firm a rock that the spectres are unable 
to do anything to overturn it. What will you do 
here? What, when your art will declare and ob- 
stinately maintain that the durability of the 
crown of the column is doubtful, unless you pre- 
viously know with certainty, that the column 
neither consists of fragile material nor rests on 
the sand, but is based on solid rock, rock which 
the underground spirits are unable ever to over- 
turn? What, when it lirilt repudiate both the 
matter and ^ form of this column? (Here with 
a jocular audacity he produced a representa- 
tion of one of these very columns which the 
Architect had set up in his chapel.) What about 
other things of this kind? If you urge them he will 
say, **Wait till I know that there is a rock beneath 
me and that no ghosts can ever overturn ill* But 
you will reply, **This has at least the advantage 
that, though U sets up no new pillars, it safely 
avoids constructing any wrongly.” That is a 
capital preventive of the child's catarrh etc., as 
al^ve.^ 1 will not continue, as the rest is too 
coarse for repetition. So 1 ask the reader to 
compare the present replies with the similar 
versions of which my critic is the author. 

Now this reply like the preceding is con- 
victed of the most impudent falsehood by the 
existence itself of the chapel in question, since 
(here were in it many strong columns, among 
them that very one, the picture of wUch the 
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Workman displayed, maldng out that the 
Architect had repudiated it. In the same way 
my writings definitely settle the fact that I do 
not cast aspersions on the syllogism and deface 
its ancient form; I have us^ it in my writings 
wherever there was need. Among other syllo- 
gistic arguments he has extracted from my 
works that very one of which he here pretends 
that I I'eject both the matter and the form. 
For it will be found at the end of the reply to 
the First set of Objections, in Proposition 1, 
where I prove the existence of God. Moreover 
I cannot see what is his purpose in making this 
fabrication, unless perhaps he wishes to hint 
that everything -which I have propounded as 
true and certain is in conflict with that renun- 
ciation of doubtful beliefs with which alone he 
wishes to identify my Method. Now this is 
just the same as, and not less childish and silly 
than, if the Workman were to pretend that 
digpng out of the trench for the purpose bf 
laying the foundation of houses was the whole 
of the architect’s art, and if he complained 
that anything the Architect constructed was 
in disagreement with that excavation. 

The third reply was: Your art has a flaw at 
the finish, for it ends by constructing nothing 
stable. But stability it cannot secure, since it ilr 
sdf closes against itself alt avenues towards thdt 
end. You yourself have seen and experienced this 
in these Ulyssean wanderings in which you have 
wearied both yourself and me your companion. 
You contended that you were an Architect or were 
possessed of the Architect's art. But you were un- 
able to prove that at all, and stuck in quagmires 
and thickets, and indeed did so so often that I can 
scarcely recall the number of times. Yet it will be 
advantageous to tell them over again now in order 
to give its proper substance arid strength to this 
reply of mine. Here, then, are the chief heads of the 
suicidal procedure of your art, of the way in 
which it cuts itself off from all hope of securing Us 
end, 1. You know net whether beneath the surface 
there is sand or rock and therefore you ought not 
to trust to rock more than to sand (if in spUe of 
all you do some time come to have rock beneath 
you). Hence everything is doubtful and uncer- 
tain, I shall not adduce examples. Go yourself 
and review the treasures of your memory and 
produce anything which is not infected that 
taint, I shall congratulaie you if you do so, 2. Be- 
fore I have found firm soil beneath which I know 
there is no sand and with no underground spirits 
troubling it, I ought to reject everything and treat 
all materials in every way with suspicion. Or 
certainly to follow the old and common style of 
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buSdmgf ii mvM dekrmined u^i^her there are 
and v>hai are thaee materuda which really ought 
not to be rejected^ and the diggers ought to he in- 
strvcted to leave those in the trench. Hence, just ae 
in iM former eases, everything is lacking in 
strength, and guile useless for the construction of 
buildings. 3. If there is anything in the least 
liable to be upset, change completely your attitude 
towards U and believe U to have already fallen, 
nay believe U ought to he flung out of the trench, 
and use the empty trench alone as a foundation. 
Hence I have shut up all the avenues leading to 
the completion of the building. For what do you 
hope from this: ^^There is no earth here, no sand, 
no stone,*^ and a thousand other such statements? 
Do not say that this excavation is not to go on for 
ever but, like a public vacation which has been in- 
stituted for a set time, so this also is for a definite 
period and goes on until the trench is a certain 
depth corresponding to the depth of the sand at 
the spot: Let ii be so, let the excavation go on for a 
time only; yet it occurs at the time during which 
you imagine that you are building, at the time 
when you employ, nay misemploy the emptiness 
of the trench in your scheme, just as though the 
whole of the building art depended on that art and 
consisted in that as its stable foundation. *^Butf^ 
you say, ^7 employ it in order to make steady 
pedestal and column as otlter Architects are wont 
to do. Do they not construct a temporary scaffold- 
ing and use it to hoist the columnf^^^ 

Now in this none of the Workman's state- 
ments are more ridiculous than what is to be 
found in our Author's thought. What 1 have 
subsequently demonstrated proves that my 
rejection of doubtful beliefs no more precludes 
an attainment of knowledge of the truth, than 
the excavations which the Architect prescribes 
prevents him from constructing his chapel. 
Surely otherwise he ought to have noted some- 
thing false or uncertain in my conclusions. 
But since he neither does this nor is able to do 
so, it must be confessed that he is suffering 
from a quite inexcusable delusion. I have not 
laboured more to prove that 1, or a thinking 
thing was mind, than my opponent to prove 
that he was an Architect. But our Author with 
all his toil and effort has certainly not here 
proved an 3 rthing except that he has no mind, 
or at least that his mind is not of good quality. 
Neither from the fact that metaph 3 rsical doubt 
proceeds so far as to suppose that a man does 
not know whether he is dreaming or awake, 
does it follow that he can discover no certainty, 
any xhofq than that because an Architect, 
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when he beg^ <hg^g operations, does not 
yet know whether he is to find rock or clay or 
sand or anything else beneath the surface, it 
follows that he will not be able to discover rock 
there, or that when he has found it he ought 
not to trust it. Nor from the fact that, before 
a man knows that God exists, he has an op- 
portunity of doubting eveiything (vis. every- 
thing of which he does not have a clear per- 
ception present in his mind, as 1 have a num- 
ber of tunes set forth) does it follow that noth- 
ing is of avail in the pursuit of truth, more 
than it was a consequence of the Architect's 
getting ever 3 d}hing turned out of the trench 
before firm soil was reached, that there was no 
rubble or anything else in the trench which he 
might afterwards deem of use in laying the 
foundations. It was no stupider a mistake on 
the part of the Workman to say that the com- 
mon and ancient style of Architecture forbade 
their being thrown out of the trench and in- 
structed the diggers to retain them, than it is 
for our Author both to say that before every-- 
thing it must be determined whether there are, and 
what are, those realty safe propositions that are 
free from doubt (for how could they be deter- 
mined by one whom we suppose as yet to know 
none?), and in the same breath to assert that 
this is a precept of the common and ancient 
Philosophy (in which no such precept is found) . 
Nor was it more crass stupidity on the part of 
the Workman to pretend that the Architect 
wanted to take an empty ditch as his founda- 
tion and that all this building depended upon 
doing so, than it was manifest raving on the 
part of my Critic to say that 1 employ the op- 
posite of what is doubtful as a principle, that I 
abuee what I renounce; just as though the whole 
truth depended on that, and consisted in that as 
in its sUMe foundation, unmindful of the words 
which he had above reported as mine; you will 
neither affirm nor deny, you viU treat both as 
false. Finally, in comparing the digging of a 
trench in order to lay a foundation to the 
setting up of a scaffolding, the Workman did 
not show his lack of knowledge to any greater 
extent than our author did in Likening the re- 
nunciation of doubtful beliefs to this also. 

The fourth reply was; Your art errs by going 
too far. That is to say, it strives to accomplish 
more than the laws of prudence require of it, more 
than any mortal demands. Some people indeed 
seek to construct durable houses for themselves. 
But certainly no one has hitherto been found who 
has not thought it enough for him, if tM ifl 
which he li^ were as firm as the earth which 
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supports U8, 80 that anxiety about seeking for a 
still greater strength is superfltums* Besides^ just 
as in walking there are certain conditions relative 
to the stabilUy of the ground we tread on, which 
quite suffice to allow everyone to walk on U in 
safety, so in the building of houses there are 
certain limiting conditions, such that he who at- 
tains to them is certain, etc.,^ as above. 

Now, though here it is unjust of the Work- 
man to blame the architect, it is with still 
greater injustice that my critic blames me in 
the corresponding case. For it is true that in 
the construction of houses there are certain 
conditions implying less than absolute firm- 
ness of the ground, beyond which it is not 
worth our while proceeding, and these vary in 
proportion to the size and mass of the building 
we are constructing. For it is safe to build the 
lowlier class of cottages upon sand, the stabil- 
ity of which relative to their burden is as gretit 
as that of rock relative to high towers. But it 
is utterly false that in laying the foundations 
of a philosoj)hy there are any such limits not 
reaching so far as full certainty, in which we 
may prudently and safely acquiesce. For since 
truth consists in what is indivisible, it is pos- 
sible that a matter whose complete certainty 
we do not recognize, however probable it ap- 
pear, is wholly false. Certainly it would not be 
prudent philosophising on the part of a man 
who took as the foundation of his science state- 
ments which he knew to be possibly false. In- 
deed what answer will he make to the sceptics 
who overpass all the boundaries of doubt? 
How will he refute them? Oh, he will reckon 
them among the desperate or the lost! Very 
fine indeed; but meanwhile to wliat class will 
they assign him? Neither must we think that 
the sect of the Sceptics is long extinct. It flour- 
ishes to-day as much as ever, and nearly all 
who think that they have some ability beyond 
that of the rest of mankind, finding nothing 
that satisfies them in the common Philosophy, 
and seeing no other truth, take refuge in Scep- 
ticism. Those |)eople are especially such as de- 
mand a proof to be given them of the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul. Hence 
what our author here states constitutes a very 
bad example, especially as he has a name for 
great learning. It shovrs that he thinks there is 
no possibility of refuting the errors of the 
Sceptical Atheists; and thus all his efforts 
result in strengthening and confirming them. 
Nay, it is true that though no contemporary 
Sceptics have any doubt when it comes to the 
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practical life about possessing a head and 
about 2 and 3 making 5, and the like; they say 
they only employ those statements as truths 
because they have an appearance of being 
true, but that they do not believe them with 
certainty because there are no convincing 
arguments impelling them to do so. And be- 
cause to them the existence of God and the 
immortality of the human mind do not have 
the same appearance of truth, they think that 
therefore they ought not to make use of these 
beliefs even in practical life, unless a proof is 
first given them with sounder reasoning than 
any which secures adherence to beliefs that 
have an appearance of being true. Now since i 
it was those beliefs 'the truth of which I proved | 
and, at least to my knowledge, no one before 
me, I think that no greater slander could be 
devised than that for which our author is re- 
sponsible when throughout the whole of his 
Dissertation he continually assigns to me, re- 
iterating the imputation a countless number of 
times, that single error which constitutes the 
specialty of Scepticism, viz. excessive doubt. 
Very liberal is my Critic in recounting the list 
of my sins. For although he says that the glory 
is not a common one, that of moving forward the 
boundaries of knowledge and forcing a passage 
which no one in the centuries behind us has at- 
tempted, and though he has no reason for sus- 
pecting that I have not done this in the very 
matter of which he is treating, as I shall show 
directly, yet he reckons this against me as a 
sin, saying, certainly no praise would be too high 
for you, but to secure it you must effect your 
journey without coming to grief. Evidently he 
wishes his readers to believe that I have come 
to grief then, or committed some error; yet he 
does not believe so himself, nor indeed has he 
any reason to suspect it. For surely if he had 
been able to devise the least reason for sus- 
pecting some straying from the path on my 
part at any point in the whole of the route by 
which I conducted the mind from the knowl- 
edge of its own existence to the knowledge of 
the existence of God, and its distinctness from 
the body, doubtless in a dissertation of such 
length, such verbosity and such poverty of 
topics, he would not have failed to mention it. 
He would have far preferred to do this, rather 
than change the question, as he always has 
done whenever the argument required him to 
treat of that subject, or in such a silly fashion 
represent me as discussing whether a thinking 
thing was Mind. Therefore he had no reason 
for suspecting that I had made any error in 
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what I asserted, and in the Arguments by 
which 1, first of all men, upset the doubt of the 
Sceptics. He confesses that this is worthy of 
the highest praise. Yet he has sufficient audac- 
ity to censure me on the very same count, and 
fictitiously ascribes to me that doubt which he 
might with better right have imputed to any 
of the rest of mankind who have never refuted 
that doubt, rather than to me alone. But in his 
commentary we find 

The fifth reply. There is an error of defect. 
That is to say^ in expending too much effort it 
computes nothing. I wish to take you alone as 
witnessy you atone as judge. What have you ac- 
complished ivith aU your magnijicent appliancesf 
Of what avail has been that pretentious excava- 
tiony so universal and so Hberaly that you have 
not spared yourself even the most durabU of 
stoneSy except this one, this one as to the retention 
of which you quale the painfully common state- 
ment: **The rock which is discovered lower thorn 
any sandy is strong and durabUJ^ This is a truthy 
I repeaty so familiar to the common herdy^ etc. as 
above. 

Now here I expected to find both the Work- 
man in question and my Critic to prove some- 
thing. But just as the tonner's only object was 
to ask what was the result of the Architect's 
excavations, except that he had laid bare some 
rock, and to dissimulate the fact that he had 
reared his chapel upon this rock; so my Critic 
asks me merely what I have effected by my re- 
jection of doubtful beliefs other than that I 
have found this commoni)lace: 1 think I am, 
seeing he holds it of no account that from this 
I have demonstrated the existence ol Cod and 
many other truths. And he wants to take me 
alone as witness, witness 1 suppose of his glar- 
ing audacity; just as elsewhere also and in the 
matter of other fabrications he says that all to 
the last man believe tkemy and that they are doc- 
trines taught from every chair of philosophy 
ihat we have been told it by our teachers and they 
by theirs and so on right up to the creation of the 
^accy and the like. But we should no more 
iHist these assertions than the oaths of certain 
nen, who are wont to use the more pro- 
.estations the greater they believe to be the 
ncredibility and falsity of what they want us 
0 believe. 

The Workman's next reply. No. 6. Your art 
ommits the common error of which it convicts 
emaining systems. Thus it is astonished that all 
wrtals affirm and assert with such unimpaired 
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confidence: **The sand is strong enough on whidi 
we stand. This ground we tread on does not wicwe, 
etc.," yet it is not astonished at itself saying with 
equal confidence: “IFc must dear away the sandy 
etc.**^ 

Now this is no sillier than what our Author 
in similar circumstances affirms. 

Reply 7. It has a vice peculiar to itsdf. Thus 
to the belief held with a certain amount of assur- 
ance {a sufficient assurance) by other men, to the 
effect that the earth on which we standy sandy 
stoneSy etc. are firm enoughy ity with a design pe- 
culiar to itself y opposes the contrary staternenty 
and takes the trenchy forsoothy out of which sandy 
stoneSy and the rest have been casty not only as 
something strongy but so strong that it can found 
upon it the solid structure of a chapel. In fact it 
rests its weight on this so much that if you remove 
these props the whale falls to the ground.^ 

Here the illusion is no greater than that 
which besets our Author, so long as he is for- 
getful of the words: You will neither affirm nor 
denyy etc. 

Reply 8. Imprudence is one of its errors. Thus 
it does not notice that the instability of the ground 
is like a two-edged sword, while avoiding the one 
edge it is wounded by the other. Sand is not a 
stable enough soil for it; because it does away 
with this and posits the oppositey viz. a ditch 
empty of sandy and imprudently relying on this 
empty ditch as (hough it were something firm it 
comes by a wound.^ 

Here again we have only to remember the 
words: You will neither affirm nor deny. All this 
talk about a double-edged sword is more 
worthy ot the sagacity of our Workman than 
of my C'ritic. 

Reply 9. It errs also wittingly , for ivith full 
consciousness and deliberationy and though ade- 
quately warnedy it blinds itself and voluntarily 
abandons those things that arc necessary for the 
building of houses. It finishes by deluding itself 
with its own rtde, not only achieving what it does 
not intend but even what it most fears.^ 

But the Architect's success in building his 
chapel, and the truths I have succeeded in 
demonstiating, show how much truth there is 
in the charge against each of us respectively. 

Reply 10. Sins of commission must be ascribed 
to it. It returns to its ancient opinionSy though 
that has been forbidden by solemn edict and, con- 
trary to its laws about excaroHony it resumes what 
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U has renounced* It is enough for gou to use yovr 
memory to be convinced of this*^ 

In his similar accusation our Author is for- 
getful of the words: You mil neither affirm nor 
deny. Otherwise, how could he keep counte- 
nance in pretending that that had been for- 
bidden by solemn edict which he previously 
said had not even been denied? 

Reply 11. Sins of omission also are to he found 
in UyforUis not once merely that it transgresses 
OuU principle which it lays down as a basis: 
^*The greatest care must be taken not to admit 
anything which we cannot prove to be true,** It 
barefacedly assumes as quite certain and gives no 
proof of the statements: ** Sandy soil is not firm 
enough on which to build houses^** and other 
similar assertions.^ 

Here it is clear that our Author, like my 
Critic in the case of the rejection of doubtful 
beliefs, was under a delusion, applying to the 
excavation of a foundation what belongs only 
to the construction alike of buildings and of a 
phlosophy. For it is absolutely true that 
nothing is to be admitted as true, which we 
cannot prove to be true when it is a question 
of setting it up or affirming it. But when it is 
only a case of casting a thing out of a trench 
or setting aside a belief, it is sufficient to have 
suspicions about it. 

The twelfth reply was: Your art contains 
nothing sound or nothing new; at most what is 
superfluous. 

For (1) if it alleges that by its excavation of the 
sand it means that excavation which other archi- 
tects employ, when they throw out the sand only if 
they think it not strong enough to hear the weight 
of buildings; in that case what it says is sound, 
but not at all new; nor will that method of exca- 
vation be new, but old, and common to all archi- 
tects up to the last single one.^ 

(2) If by that digging out of the sand it is 
meant that the whole of the sand must be thrown 
away, all removed and none retained, and none 
of it or its opposite, viz. the vacuity of the place 
whichitfomfierly filled, must beemployedas some- 
thing firm and stable; that wiU be something 
new but not at all good, and though your method 
of excavation wiU be novel, it will be spurious.^ 

(3) If it alleges that by force and weigkt of 
reasoning H achieves the following result with 
certainty and clearness: **1 am an expert in 
ArchUeoture, and practise it; nevertheless, in so 
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fear as I am this, I am neither arcMteet, mason, 
nor hodman, but something so much withdrawn 
from these that I can be comprehended though 
these have not yet been grasped, exactly as animol 
or sentient thing can be grasped without our 
knowing what neighs, lows etc.”:^ this will be 
something sound but not new at all. For every 
crossroad resounds with this tale, and it is taught 
in express words by everyone who thinks that 
there are experts in architecture; and if archi- 
tecture likewise embraces the construction of 
walls, so that those also are versed in Architec- 
ture, who mix lime and sand, who hew stone, and 
carry up the material in hods, all who think that 
labourers practice this craft, i,e, all to the last 
man are in agreement.^ 

(4) If it declare that it has proved by valid and 
weU considered reasons that its prof^sor really 
exists and is a man skilled in Archit^ure, but 
that at the time of his existence, no architect really 
exists, nor any mason, nor hodman; in this case 
what it says will be new, but by no means sound, 
just as if it said that animal could exist without 
there being lions, foxes, eto.^ 

(5) Another way to interpret this art is to sug- 
gest that the architect builds, i.e. employs the 
science of architecture in constructing buildings 
and builds in such a way that ho beholds and re- 
views his own action by a reflex act. This will 
imply also that he knows or considers that he 
builds {which truly is to be conscious and to have 
consciousness of any activity). And if it is main- 
tained that this is a property of architecture, i.e. 
of an art which holds a place superior to the sci- 
ence of hodmen, and that it is on this condition 
that he is an architect; in this case the doctrine 
will be something not hitherto staled, but which 
ought to have been stated before. I was waiting for 
this to appear, and when I saw the efforts, fuUle 
as they were, to produce it, I wanted time and 
time again to suggest it. To say this would be to 
say something sound, but nothing new, for we 
have been told it by our teachers and they by theirs 
and, in my opinion, one generation by another 
beginning with the creation of the racefi 

If, then, this is the upshot, with what a super- 
fluity of matter will we not be left? What redund- 
ancy! What vain repetition! What about those 
devices for securing glory and presHget To what 
purpose this talk about the instability of the sand, 
and disturbance of the earth, and spectres, empty 
figments to terrify usf What an ending for that 
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excavaHon vMek um to be no profomi that m 
were to be allowed to retain nothing bvt a mere 
eerap! Why those journeys so long and eontin- 
uous to distant shores, afar from the senses, 
amidst shades and specirest Finally what witt 
they do towards securing the stability of your 
chapel, claiming as they do that it cannot stand 
unless every thing is turned upside donnt But 
what is the reason for interpolating new materials 
so often and to such an extent in order to lay aside 
the old, and then after dismissing the new, resume 
the old once moret Perhaps just as while we are 
in a temple or in the presence of bovereign 
spirits we ou{;ht to behave ourselves otherwise 
than when in taverns or hovels, so these new 
mysteries require new ceremonies. But why has 
not your art, dropping all circumlocutions, ex- 
pressed the truth neatly, clearly, and briefly in a 
few words thus: build, I have consciousness of 
this building, therefore I am an Architect**? 

(6) Finally, there is the interpretation that your 
art alleges that it constructs houses, that it plans 
their bedrooms, apartments, porches, doors, uinr 
dows, pillars and the rest, in the mind before- 
hand, and arranges them, and next, in order to 
get them constructed, gives instructions to those 
who supply the material, to the quarrymen, 
masons, roof-makers, hodmen and other work- 
men, and directs their work, and that this is the 
peculiar function of the Architect in the sense 
that no other workmen can effect that function. 
This doctrine uiU be new but not sound. It wUl 
indeed he gratuitous and thanklessly uiU it be 
received, unless some chance preserve and rescue 
it {that is its last refuge), appearing at its own 
time, like the god in the machine, a marvel for the 
gaping crowd. But how long have we given up 
any hope of that happening? 

Last reply. Here I think you are fearful for 
your art, which you love so and which you chc^h 
and treat, pardon me, as your own child. You 
fear lest, now that I have charged it with so many 
sins, now that it shows flaws and threatens every- 
where to collapse, I should deem that it ought to 
he thrown into ihe rubbish-heap. But don*t be 
frightened. I am your friend, I shall overcome 
your apprehensions, if I am not mistaken; I 
shall keep silence and await events. I know you 
and youir dear and keen^ghted mental vision. 
When you have got some time for meditation and 
especially when you have thought over your faith- 
ful rule in a secret retreat, you will shake off the 
dust from it, dearm it anew, and place before 
our sight a wed balanced arid polished Archi- 
bedwre. Meanwhile take this and listen to me 
uhUe I proceed to reply to your questhne. I shaU 


m 

embraee in them many things which, in my seal 
for brevily I have lightly drawn togdher, such 0$, 
what concerns the arches, the openings for mn- 
dows, ihe columns, the porches, and the like.^ But 
here we get the programme of a new comedy. 

WHETHER ARCHITECTURE 
CAN BE ESTABLISHED ANEW 

You ask thirdly. When this point was reached, 
some of his friends seeing that the excessive 
jealousy and hatred by which he was agitated, 
had now become quite a disease, prevented 
him from going about declaiming in the streets 
any longer, and forthwith carried him to a 
doctor. 

Now I should certainly not venture to im- 
agine any such similar fate for my Critic. I 
shall here go only so far as to note how accur- 
ately he has imitated that Workman in all his 
actions. It is (juite in the same way that he 
acts the judge, the upiight judge forsooth, who 
takes great and scrupulous care lest he pro- 
nounce any rash decision. After condemning 
me eleven times over on the one count of re- 
jecting the doubtful in order to establish the 
certain, and as it were digging trenches in 
order to lay the foundations of my building, 
he at length on the twelfth occasion comes to 
the examination of the i)oint to be discussed 
and says, 

1. If I have understood it, as he in reality 
knows I have understood it, and as is clear 
from the words, You mil neither affirm nor 
deny, etc., which he himself attributed to me: 
then indeed my doctrine contains something 
sound, but nothing new. 

2. But if I have understood it in that other 
way, from which he has extracted the eleven 
preceding errors, and which he yet knows is 
quite remote from my meaning, seeing that 
above in paragraph 3 of his first question he 
has introduced me as taking an attitude of 
wonder and mockery towards it and sajdng. 
How could that come into the mind of any sane 
man? Then my doctrine, forsooth, contains 
some novelty, but nothing that is sound. Now 
in the history of abuse has there ever been any 
person, I don't say so impudent, so mendi^ 
cious, so contemptuous of all truth and veri^ 
similitude, but so impudent and of such short 
memory, that in an elaborate dissertation to 
which much thought has been ^ven, he has 
charged some one with holding an opinion, 
which in the beginning of the some disserta- 
tion, he admitted was held in abhorrence by 
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the very man whom he charged with holding 
it, to such an extent that he believed that no 
sane man could entertain it? 

As to the questions which follow (numbers 
3, 4, and 5), both in my Critic’s and in the 
Workman’s list of charges, they are quite ir- 
relevant, and were never set forward either by 
me or by the Architect. It seems very likely 
that the Workman first devised them, in order 
that, since he dared not undertake any of the 
things the architect performed, for fear of 
showing too evidently his lack of skill, he 
might nevertheless appear to attack some- 
thing else besides his policy of excavation. And 
it appears that my Critic has in this respect 
followed his methods. 

3. For when he says that a thinking thing 
can be understood, though the mind is not 
known, nor the soul, nor the body, his philos- 
ophy is no better than that of the Workman, 
when he says that to be skilled in Architecture 
belongs no more to an architect than to a 
mason or hodman, and that one so skilled can 
be understood apart from any of these. 

4. Just as, also, it is equally inept to say that 
a thinking thing exists though the mind does 
not exist, as to assert that one skilled in arch- 
itecture can exist though no architect exists 
(at least if the word mind is taken in the sense 
in which I, following established usage, an- 
nounced I understood it). And it is no more 
contradictory that a thinking thing should 
exist without a body than a man skilled in 
architecture should exist without there being 
masons or hodmen. 

5. Likewise, when my Critic says that it is 
not sufficient that a substance be a thinking 
one, for it to have a higher position than mat- 
ter, and be wholly spiiitual, such as alone he 
wishes to call mind, but that in addition it re- 
quires by a reflex act to think it thinks or have 
a consciousness of its own thought, his delusion 
is as great as that of the Workman when he 
says that one who is skilled in architecture 
ought to consider by a reflex act that he pos- 
sesses that skill before he can be an architect. 
For although no one as a matter of fact is an 
architect who has not often reflected or at 
least been able to reflect that he possesses the 
skill required in building, yet manifestly he 
does not require to make that reflection in 
order to become an architect. Nor is there any 
more need for that consideration or reflection 
in order that thinking substance be placed 
above matter. For the first thought, whatever 
it be, by which we become aware of anything 


does not differ more from the second by which 
we become aware that we have become aware 
of that, than this second differs from the third 
by which w^e become aware that we have be- 
come aw’are that we have become aware. Again 
if it be allowed that the first function belongs 
to a corporeal thing, there is not the least 
reason why the second should not be so at- 
tributed also. Wherefore we must note that 
our Critic commits a much more dangerous 
error here than the workman. For he removes 
the true and highly intelligible differentia be- 
tween corporeal and incorporeal things, viz. 
that the former think but the latter do not, 
and substitutes in its place another which can 
in no \^ise be thought essential, vi:^. that the 
fonner reflect that they think, while the latter 
do not. Thus he does all that he can towards 
preventing a true understanding o\ the dis- 
tinction between the human mind \ and the 
body. 

6. He is less to be excused in favouring the 
cause of the brutes and wishing to ascribe 
thought to them not less than to men, than 
the Workman in attempting to arrogate to 
himself and his like a skill in architecture no 
less than that possessed by the Architect. 

Finally, it is in everything sufficiently aj)- 
parent that both have been alike in thinking 
not of objections that had any truth or veri- 
similitude, but merely of such as might be 
trumi)ed up for the purpose of casting asper- 
sions on an enemy and representing him as 
quite unskilled and a fool, to those who did 
not know him or do not take pains to inquire 
more curiously into the truth of the matter. 
Indeed he who reports about the Workman, 
in order to express his mad hatred, relates how 
he extolled the Architect’s excavations as a 
magnificent contrivance, but scoincd the un- 
covering of the stone which that excavation 
revealed and the chapel built upon it as mat- 
ters of no moment. Yet nevertheless out of his 
friendship and singular good will to him he 
rendered thanks etc. Likewise at the end he 
introduces himself as making these wonder- 
ful declarations: //, theUf this is th^ upsfi^ot, 
with what a superfluity of matter will we not 
be l^tf What redundancy! What vain rejtetir 
tions! What about those devices for securing glory 
and prestigeP etc. And shortly after: Here I 
think you are fearful for your art^ which you love 
and cherish so, etc. Likewise: But dofit be 
frightened, I am your friend. All this describes 
the Workman’s malady so graphically that no 
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poet could draw a more living picture. But it 
is surprising that our Author should imitate 
all the same peculiarities with such enthusiasm 
that he does not notice what he himself is 
doing, and does not employ that reflex act of 
thought by which, according to his recent state- 
ment, men are distinguish^ from the brutes. 
For he surely would not say that there was too 
great a display of words in my writings if he 
considered how many more he employs him- 
self. In what 1 cannot call his attack, since he 
uses no arguments to further it, but (to use a 
somewhat bitter expression since there is none 


other that so well esqpresses the truth of the 
matter) in his revilings, he attacks at large 
length merdy the subject of the doubt of 
which I treat^. Ntither would he have talked 
of mn repetitum if he had seen how prolix, how 
redundant, how full of empty loquacity is the 
whole of his Dissertation, in the end of which, 
he nevertheless says, he has studied brevity. 
But since he there says that he is friendly to 
me, in order that I may deal with him in tlie 
friendliest fashion, I shall do as the Workman’s 
friends did who carried him off to the doctor 
and shall commend him to his Superior. 



LETTER TO FATHER DINET 


TO THE MOST REVEREND FATHER DINET OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS, HEAD OF THE PROVINCE OF 
FRANCE, FROM RENATU8 DES CARTES 


Wbbn recently I indicated to the Reverend 
Father Mersenne by the letter which I wrote 
to him, that I would have greatly desired that 
the Dissertation which I learned the Reverend 
Father^ had written concerning me should 
have been published by him, or else that it 
should have been sent to me in order that I 
might have it published with the rest of the 
Objections that others had sent me; and when 
I asked that he should try to obtain this either 
from him, or else, because I judged it a most 
just request, at least from your Reverence, he 
replied that he had placed my letter in your 
Reverence’s hands, and that not alone had you 
favourably received it, but that you had even 
given many indications of singular sagacity, 
kindness, and good-will towards me. And this 
I have very clearly recognised even from the 
fact that the Dissertation in question was sent 
me. This not only makes me deeply grateful to 
you, but it also impels me here to say freely 
what I think of that Dissertation, and at the 
same time to ask your advice concerning the 
plan of my studies. 

To tell the truth I no sooner held this Dis- 
sertation in my hands, than I rejoiced as 
though I had in my possession a great treasure; 
since there is nothing more to be desired than 
either to protest the certainty of my opinions, 
as it may haply be if, after distinguished men 
have examined them, no error is discovered in 
them, or else that I should be shown my errors 
in order that I may correct them. And just as 
in well constituted bodies there is a union and 
inter-connection of parts so great that no 
single part employs merely its own strength, 
but, especially, a sort of common strength 
bdonging to the whole supplements the agency 
of each member; so, being aware of the inti- 
mate connection that ordinarily exists between 
the various members of your Society, I did not 
judge, when I received the Dissertation of the 
Rev^nd Father,’ that I received the commu- 
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nication of one individual, but I believed that 
it was an exact and accurate judgment on my 
opinions formed by the whole body of your 
Society. ^ 

Nevertheless, after having read it, I was 
very much taken aback, and I then ^gan to 
see that I must judge of it in quite another way 
than I had at first done. For without doubt had 
the work come from one who was imbued with 
the same spirit as that which pervades all your 
Society, more, or certainly not less, kindness, 
gentleness, and modesty would be observed in 
it than in the case of those private individuals 
who have written to me on the same subject; 
but far from that being so, if you could com- 
pare it with their objections to my Medita- 
tions, you will not fail to believe that it is the 
latter which have been composed by men who 
lead the religious life, convinced that the foi> 
mer is conceived in terms so bitter as to shame 
any private person and certainly one bound by 
special vows to practise virtue more than other 
men. There should also be observed in it a love 
of God and an ardent zeal for the advance- 
ment of His glory; but on the contrary it ap- 
pears as though the writer impugned all reason 
and truth, and, by ill-founded authorities and 
fictions, the principles of which I availed my- 
self in proving the existence of God and the 
real distinction between the soul of man and 
the body. There should in addition be observed 
knowledge, reason, and good sense, but short of 
desiring to place in the category of knowledge 
an acquaintance with the Latin tongue such as 
the riff-raff of Rome had in olden days, I have 
not observed in his writings any trace of these, 
any more than I have observed any reasoning 
which was not either illegitimate or false, nor 
finally any token of ingenuity of mind, which 
was not more worthy of an artizan than of a 
Father of the Society. I do not speak of pru- 
dence, or of other virtues which are so pre- 
eminent in your Society, and which yet do not 
appear in this Dissertation, nor is there in it 
the slightest trace of such shown. But one 
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might at least expect to remark in it a rever- 
ence for truth, probity and candour; on the 
contrary it is very manifestly seen by the notes 
1 have written,^ that nothing can be imagined 
more removed from every appearance of truth 
than all that he imputes to me in this writing. 
And further, just as when one portion of our 
body is so disposed that it is impossible for it 
to follow the law that is common to the whole 
body, we infer that it is suffering from some 
disease peculiar to it, so the Dissertation of the 
Reverend Father clearly demonstrates to us 
that he does not enjoy that health which is 
found in the rest of the body of your Society. 
As, however, we do not the less esteem the head 
of a man, or the man in his entirety, because 
there may possibly be certain evil humours 
that have flowed against his will and in spite 
of himself, either into his foot or finger, but 
rather praise the constancy and virtue with 
which he does not fail to endure the pains in- 
flicted by his cure: and as no one has ventured 
to condemn Caius Marius for having varicose 
veins, and as on the contrary he is often more 
praised by writers for having courageously suf- 
fered one of his legs to be cut, than for having 
obtained the consulate on seven different occa- 
sions and having obtained many victories over 
his enemies; so, not being ignorant of the pious 
and paternal affection that you cherish for all 
that pertains to yourselves, the more unsatis- 
factory the Dissertation seems to me, the more 
do I esteem your integrity and prudence in 
having desired it to be sent to me, and the 
more do I honour and reverence your whole 
Society. But inasmuch as the Reverend Father 
has consented to send me his Dissertation, in 
case it may seem rash in me to judge that he 
did not do it of himself, I will explain why 1 feel 
impelled to believe this, and so I shall narrate 
all that has hitherto passed between him and 
me. 

As early as the year 1640 he wrote against 
me other treatises on Optics which I hear that 
he read out to his pupils, and he even gave 
copies to these pupils for purposes of tran- 
scription — ^not perhaps to all, as to that I am 
ignorant, but certainly to some, and it may be 
credited that it was to those who were the 
most cherished and faithful, for on making re- 
quest of one of them, in whose hands it had 
been, for a copy, he could not be persuaded to 
give it. Subsequently he published theses upon 
that subject, which were for three days sus- 
tain^ in your College of Paris with great dis- 
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play and extraordinary publicity; while it is 
true that on this occarion he touched on some 
other matters, he was chiefly engaged in dis- 
puting about my opinions, and obtained many 
successes at my expense — successes not diffi- 
cult to achieve over an absentee. I further saw 
the Attack on me which served as Preface to 
these Disputations which were read at the be- 
ginning, and which the Reverend Father had 
compost with much toil and study. Here the 
object was clearly none other than to impugn 
my opinions; nevertheless the words objecW 
to and laid to my charge were none that I had 
ever written and thought, and they were all so 
nonsensical that it was impossible that they 
should occur to any sane man, any more than 
those which he attributed to me in his Disser- 
tation. This 1 explained at the time in the 
Notes upon it which 1 sent privately to the 
author, whom 1 did not then know as belong- 
ing to the Society. 

And in the theses it is not only that he con- 
demned my opinions as false, which would be 
open to any one to do, especially if he had rea- 
sons ready to prove his point; but also, with 
his usual candour, he altered the signification 
of certain terms. Thus, for example, the angle 
which in optics is called the refractive, he calls 
the angle of refraction. The subtlety is much 
the same as when in his Dissertation he says 
he understands by body that which thinlm, 
and by soul, that which is extended, and by 
this artifice certain of my discoveries were ex- 
pressed in very different language, and brought 
forward as his own, while me he convicted of 
having a different and quite foolish opinion 
about them. 

Being warned of this, I at once wrote to the 
Reverend Rector of the College, and begged 
that ^^since my opinions had been judged wor- 
thy of public refutation, he would not also 
judge me unworthy — I who might still be 
counted amongst his disciples — to see the ar- 
guments which had been used to refute them,^’ 
And I added many other reasons which seemed 
to me to suffice to cause him to grant me what 
I asked for, such as, amongst others, that 
much preferred being instructed by those of 
your Company than by any others whatever, 
because I excessively honour and respect them 
both as my masters and as the only instructoie 
of my youth ; I have further in the Diacauim cn 
Method,^ p. 75, asked all those who may read 
my writings to take the trouble of making me 
acquainted with any errors into which th^ 
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may have seen me slide, telling them that they 
will ever find me ready to correct them, and 
that I do not think that any one will be found, 
above all amongst those who profess a religious 
life, who would prefer to convict me of en^r in 
the presence of others, and in my absence, ra- 
ther than to show me my faults, and that at 
least I could not doubt that love to his neigh- 
bour would be shown by a person such as I 
describe/' 

To this the Reverend Rector made no reply, 
but the Reverend Father* wrote to me that he 
would send me his treatises in a week, that is, 
the reasons which he made use of in order to 
impugn my opinions. A short time thereafter 
I received letters from certain other Fathers of 
the Society which promised me in his name the 
same thing in about six months, perhaps be- 
cause, as they did not approve of these treat- 
ises (for they did not expressly avow that they 
were aware of anything which he had done 
against me), they demanded this time in order 
to correct them. And finally the Reverend 
Father sent me letters, not only written by his 
own hand, but also sealed with the seal of the 
Society, which showed me that it was by the 
order of his superiors that he wrote; what he 
said was (1) That the Beverend Rector^ seeing 
that the communications I had addressed to him 
concerned him cdon^y had ordered him to reply to 
them himself j and to give me his reasons for his 
action, (2) That he had never undertaken^ nor 
would he ever undertake any special attack on my 
opinions, (3) That if he had never responded to 
the request made in the Method^ p, 75, this must 
he attributed to his ignorance, since he had never 
read the Method through, (4) A s regards the Notes 
which I had made on his opening discourse he 
had nothing to add to what he had already re- 
plied, and would have written if his friends had 
not counselled him to do otherwise; that is to say, 
he had nothing whatever to say on my notes 
because he has indicated nothing but that he 
would send me the reasons he had for combat- 
ing my opinions; and by these words he simply 
declared that he would never send them to me, 
because his friends had dissuaded him from 
doing so. 

From all these things it was easy to see that 
he had burned with the desire of denouncing 
me and had undertaken that enterprise on his 
own account and without the consent of the 
other Fathers of the Society; and consequently 
that he was actuated by another spirit than 
that of your Society; and finally that there was 
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nothing he desired less than that I should see 
what he had written against me. Although it 
seemed to me to be quite unworthy to see a 
man of his sacred profession, with whom I had 
never had any controversy, and who was quite 
unknown to me, so publicly, so openly, and so 
extraordinarily biassed against me, giving as 
his excuse simply that he had never read my 
Discourse on Method, the untruth of which 
clearly appeared from the fact that he had fre- 
quently censured my Analysis, both in his 
Theses and in that ojjening discourse, although 
I nowhere else treated of it at all or even spoke 
of it under the name Analysis, excepting in 
that Discourse on Method which he declared 
he had ndver read. Yet at the same ti^e, since 
he promised in the future to abstain from an- 
noying me, I freely overlooked the past. 

And I do not wonder in the least mat the 
Reverend Rector had on the first occa$ion or- 
dered nothing more severe than that he him- 
self should give me his reasons for his proceed- 
ing, and thus confess openly that he could not 
maintain in my presence one of those things 
that he had arrogantly advanced against me, 
whether in his Theses or during his Disputa- 
tions, or in his Treatises; and that he had like- 
wise nothing to reply to the notes I had written 
on his Attack. But I am certainly much aston- 
ished that the Reverend Father has had so 
great a desire to attack me, that after having 
seen the little success that this first Attack had 
happily had, and that, after the time during 
which he had promised me to carry on no par- 
ticular warfare against my opinions, nothing 
that was new passed between him and me, or 
even between me and any one of your mem- 
bers, he yet wrote his Dissertation. For if he 
does not carry on a particular warfare against 
my opinions, I am altogether ignorant of what 
combating the opinions of others means, if per- 
chance he does not excuse himself by saying 
that as a matter of fact he docs not impugn my 
opinions, but those of other insane ones, which 
calumniously he has ascribed to me; or else 
that he never thought that his Dissertation 
would fall into my hands. For it is easy to 
judge by the style in which it is written, that 
it has never been purposely designed to be 
placed in the number of the Objections made 
against my Meditations; for this is sufficiently 
clear from the fact that he did not wish me to 
see his other Treatises (for what could they 
contain worse than what it contains?); it is 
finally very manifest by the wonderfully full 
licence which he gives himself to attribute to 
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me opinions quite different from my own, for 
he would have shown himself a little more re- 
strained than he is, had he thought that I 
should have reproached him publicly. For that 
reason I feel and express my deepest thanks 
for receiving the Dissertation, certainly not to 
him, but to the Society and to you. 

1 should have liked that this opportunity, 
such as it is, now offered me of thanking you, 
could be conjoined with concealment of the in- 
juries which he has done me, rather than with 
some desire to avenge myself, lest I should 
seem to do this for my own sake; and in fact 
1 should not do so did I not think that it would 
conduce to your honour and that of your So- 
ciety, and lead to the discovery of very useful 
truths. But, as the Reverend Father teaches 
mathematics in your College of Paris, which 
may be called one of the most celebrated in the 
whole world, and as the mathematical is the 
faculty in which I am said principally to be 
engaged, so, just as there is no person in all 
your Society whose authority can more effica- 
ciously impugn my opinions than his, there is 
similarly no one whose errors in this matter 
could more easily be attributed to you ail, 
were I to pass them over in silence. For many 
people would persuade themselves that he 
alone from out of all your Body, had been se- 
lected to judge of my oijinions, and thus that 
on the above question as much regard ought to 
be paid to him alone as to you all, and in this 
matter that the same judgment should be 
passed on you as on him. 

And further, though the advice which he has 
followed in this matter is very well suited to 
impede, or temporarily retard, the knowledge 
of the truth, it is not sufficient to suppress it 
altogether, and you would certainly receive no 
honour if it came to be discovered. For he 
made no effort to refute my opinions by rea- 
soning, but contented himself with setting 
forth as mine, other opinions of a very inap- 
propriate and pointless description, conceived 
in tenns sufficiently like mine, and simply 
mocking them as unworthy of being refuted. 
By this artifice he would easily have turned 
away all those who do not know me, or who 
have never seen my writings, from reading 
them; and he would perhaps by this means 
liave prevented a yet further examination by 
those who having seen them do not sufficiently 
understand them as yet, that is to say, the 
most part of those who have seen them: for, as 
a matter of fact, they would never have doubted 
that a man of his profession, and especially one 


belonging to your Society, would have dared 
confidently to set forth opinions as mine, 
which were not mine, and to mock at them. 

And to this end it woukl have helped greatly 
that his Dissertation had not been seen by all, 
but had merely been communicated privately 
to cerbiin of his friends; for by this means it 
would have been easy for him to arrange that 
it would be seen by none of those who could 
have recognized his fictions; and the others 
would have placed so much the more credence 
in him, inasmuch as they would be persuaded 
that he would not have desired to bring it to 
light in case of its prejudicing my reputation, 
and that he was rendering to me the service of 
a friend. And yet there would have been no 
danger of its not being read by a sufficient 
number of persons; for if he had only been able 
to |>ersuade the friends of your Society, in your 
College of Paris, as he hoped to do, this their 
opinion w'ould have easily passed on to all the 
other members of your Society who are scat- 
tered all over the wwld; and from them it 
would have ])as8ed to almost all other men, 
who had placed their trust in the authority of 
your Society. And if that had happened, I 
should not have been much surprisecl, for since 
each of you is incessantly occupied with his 
owm particular studies, it is impossible that all 
can examine all the new books which aie eveiy 
day in gretit numbers [mblished; I fancy, how- 
ever, tliat you would refer a book to the judg- 
ment of whoever of your Society was the first 
to read it, and follow^ his judgment in deciding 
wdiether the others would read the work, or 
abstain from so doing. It seems to me that this 
hjis already been proved in respect of the 
Treatise wliich I published on Meteors; for 
seeing it treats of a section of philosophy which 
is therein explained more accurately, if I am 
not mistaken, and more probably, than it is by 
any of the authors who have written upon it 
before me, I do not see that there is any reason 
why these philosophers, who year by year 
teach Meteors in your College, should not deal 
with it, if it be not that possibly by believing 
the wrongful judgments made upon me by the 
Reverend Father, they have never re^ it. 

But as long as he never did anytmng but 
attack those writings of mine which deal with 
physics or mathematics, I did not concern my- 
self greatly. But seeing that in this Disserta- 
tion he undertook to destroy, not by reasoning, 
but by abuse, the principles of Metaphysics of 
which 1 availed myself in demonstrating the 
existence of God and the real distinction be- 
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tween the soul of man and the body, I jtidged 
the knowledge of these truths to be so impor- 
tant, that I believed no sensible man could ob- 
ject if I undertook to defend what I have writ- 
ten with ail my strength. And it will not be 
^fficult to accomplish this, for, since he has 
not objected to anything in me but that I car- 
ried doubt much too far, it is not necessary in 
order to show how unjust he is in blaming me 
for this, that I should here mention all the 
places in my Meditations in which 1 have dili- 
gently, and, if 1 mistake not, more accurately 
than any other who has written on the subject, 
successfully refuted that doubt; but it is suffi- 
cient that 1 should here make known to you 
what I have expressly written in the beginning 
of my reply to the third Objection; for I set 
forth no reasons for doubt with the object of 
persuading others thereto, but on the contrary 
for the purpose of refuting them; in this matter 
I clearly followed the example of doctors who 
'describe the illness in regard to which they 
wish to teach the cure.** And tell me, pray, who 
has been so audacious and impudent as to 
blame Hippocrates or Galen for having shown 
the causes which engender illness, and who has 
concluded therefrom that they neither of them 
taught anything but the Method of falling Ul? 

Certainly those who know that the Ilevei> 
end Father has had this audacity, would have 
difficulty in persuading themselves that in this 
matter he acted on his own account and fol- 
lowing his own counsel, if I did not myself 
bear witness and make known, how it came 
about that his previous writings against me 
had not been approved by your Society, and 
his last Dissertation has been sent to mo at 
your request. And as this could not be more 
conveniently done than in this letter, 1 think 
that it is not out of place that I cause it to be 
printed with the Annotations which 1 have 
made on his Diaaertalim. 

And in order that 1 might myself derive 
some profit therefrom, 1 would like here to say 
something to you of the Philosophy on which 
1 am engaged, and which, if nothing prevents 
me, I mean to bring to light in one or two 
years.^ i^ving in the year 1637 published some 
specimens of this Philosophy, I did all in my 
power to protect mys^ from the ill-will whic^ 
I well saw, unworthy as 1 was, would be drawn 
upon me; this was the reason why 1 did not 
widi to put my name to them; not as perhaps 
has itppeared to some, because 1 had not con- 

^Le. Th$ PrincipleB of PhUoiophy, published in 


fidence in the truth of the reasons contained in 
them, and was in any degree ashamed of hav- 
ing written them; it was for the same reason 
that 1 declared expressly in my Diacowtoe on 
Method that it appeared to me ^t I should in 
nowise consent to my philosophy being pub- 
lished during my life. And 1 should still ho of 
the same mind if, as I hoped, as reason seemed 
to promise me, this had freed me from at least 
some measure of ill-will. But the result was 
quite otherwise. For such has been the lot of 
my writings, that although they could not 
have been understood by many, yet because 
they were comprehended by some, and indeed 
by persons who were very intellectual and 
learned. Who deigned to examine them with 
more care than others, many truths which had 
not hitherto been discovered were there recog- 
nised as being present, and the fame of this 
becoming bruit^ abro^, made many persons 
likewise believe that 1 knew somewhat as cer- 
tain and incontrovertible in Philosophy, which 
was not subject to dispute. This finally caused 
the greater part not only of those who, being 
outside the Schools, were at liberty to philoso- 
phize as they liked, but even the greater part 
of those who teach, more especially of the 
younger teachers, who place their trust more 
on strength of intellect than on a false reputa- 
tion for knowledge, and, in a word, all those 
who love truth, to beg me to bring my philoso- 
phy to the light of day. But as to the others, 
that is to say those who prefer to appear learn- 
ed rather than to be such, and who already im- 
agine themselves to have acquired some re- 
nown amongst the learned just because they 
are able to dispute with acrimony in all the 
controversies of the Schools, since they feared 
that if the truth came to be discovered all these 
controversies would cease, and by the same 
means all their teaching would come into con- 
tempt; and further having some idea that if I 
published my philosophy the truth might be 
discovered; they have not indeed dared to de- 
clare openly that they did not desire that it 
should be published, but they have betrayed a 
great animosity towards me. And it has been 
very easy for me to distinguish the one from 
the others. For those who wish to see my phi- 
losophy published recollected very well that 
1 had intended not to publish it during my 
life, and many even complained of me that I 
preferred to leave it to our successors rather 
than to give it to my contemporaries; however, 
all men of intelligence who knew the reason 
of it, and who saw that it was not due to want 
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of will on my part to serve the public, did not 
for ail that like me the less. But as for those 
who apprehended that it mi^t never see the 
light, tl^y have never recollected the facts of 
the case, or at least they have not wished to 
believe them, but on the contrary they sup- 
posed that 1 had merely promised its publica- 
tion: hence, according to these I was called the 
famms promtser and compared to those who 
for many years boasted that they were going 
to publi^ books, to which they had never even 
put pen. This likewise causes the Reverend 
Father to say that I had been expected to pvJth 
lishfor so long thai now we must despair of pub- 
lication altogether; this is truly absurd, as if one 
could expect something of a man not yet old, 
which no one has been able to accomplish dull- 
ing centuries. And it not also bears evidence of 
imprudence, since in thinking to blame me, he 
yet confesses that I am such that a few years 
have sufficed to make the delay of a work on 
my part seem long which I should not expect 
him to finish within a thousand years suppos- 
ing we both could live so long. Men of this type, 
in the full belief that 1 had resolved to publish 
this philosophy which gave them so much ap- 
prehension, as soon as it was in a state of readi- 
ness, commenced to decry by calumnies, con- 
cealed as well as open and public, not only the 
opinions expounded in the writings which I 
had already published, but principally also 
this to them still unknown philosophy, with 
the idea either of preventing me from printing 
it, or of destroying it so soon as it came to 
light and so to speak strangling it in its cradle. 
At first I did nothing but laugh at the vanity of 
all their efforts, and the more vehemently 1 
found them attacking my writings, the higher 
in my opinion did they rate me. But when 1 
saw that their number increased from day to 
day, and, as generally happens, that there 
were many more who lost no occasion of seek- 
ing to injure me than there were of those who 
were desirous of giving me their support, I 
dreaded that they might by their secret prac- 
tices acquire some power, and more disturb 
my Insure, if 1 remained constant in my de- 
sign of not printing my philosophy, than were 
I to oppose them openly; and by pr^ucing the 
whole of that which they do fear 1 shall see to 
it that they have nothing to fear. 1 have re- 
solved to give to the public all the small 
amount of my Mecfitations on Philosophy, and 
to work to the utmost of my power to bring it to 
pass that if they are found to be true, my opin- 
ions may be generally accepted. This will cause 


ihdr not being prepsjM in the same ord^ and 
style as I have formerly adopted with the 
greater part of them in the Treatise whose ar- 
gument 1 expounded in the Discourse on 
Method, but I shall make use of a mode of 
writing more suited to the usages of the Sdiools, 
in treating each question in short articles, so 
that each one may depend for its proof only 
on those that precede, and thus idl may to- 
gether form but one single body. And by this 
means 1 hope that the truth of all things as to 
which there is disputation in philosophy will 
be so clearly seen that all those who desire to 
seek it will find it very easily in my writings^ 

In fact all young people seek truth when 
first they apply themselves to the study of 
philosophy. All others also, of whatever age, 
seek it when they meditate alone by them- 
selves on the matters of Philosophy, and ex- 
amine them for their own use. Even the princes 
and magistrates and all those who establish 
academies or colleges, and who furnish great 
sums for the teaching of Philosophy in them, 
are quite unanimous in desiring that as far as 
possible, only true Philosophy shall be taught. 
And if it be permitted by princes that dubious 
and controversial questions shall be agitated, 
it is not in order that those who are their sub- 
jects sliall by this custom of disputation and 
controversy learn to become more contentious, 
more refractory, and more opinionative, and 
thus less obedient to their superiors and more 
likely to become seditious, but merely in order 
that, by such disputes, they may be convinced 
of the trutli; or if a long expenence has peiv 
suaded them that it is rarely discovered by 
such means, they are yet so jealous of it, that 
they believe that the small amount of hope 
there is of finding it should not be neglect^. 
For there lias never been a people so savage or 
barbarous, or one which shrinks so much from 
the right use of the reason which pertains to 
man alone, as to desire opinions to be taught 
in its midst contrary to the known truth, 
there is no doubt that we ought to prefer truth 
to all the opinions opposed to it, however de^ 
rooted and common they may be; and that all 
those who teach others should obliged to 
seek it with all their might and when they have 
found it to teach it. 

But perhaps it may not be thought that it 
will be found in the new Philosophy which 1 
promise. For it is not likely that I alone should 
have seen more clearly than thousands of the 
most intelligent of men who have accepted the 
opinions commonly received in the Schools; 
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and roads frequently followed and knoiMi are 
always more reliable than new and unknown 
ones, and this is particularly true of our the- 
ology, as to which the experience of many 
years has shown us that it agrees with the old 
and ordinary philosophy very well, and this is 
uncertain with regard to a new one. And it is 
for that reason that some maintain that we 
must early prevent its publication and demol- 
ish it, in case, by attracting to itself by the 
charm of novelty a multitude of ignorant per- 
sons, it may gradually increase, and strengthen 
itself through time, or else trouble the peace 
and ciuietude of the Schools or Academies, or 
even bring new heresies into tlic C'hurch. 

I reply to this that, in truth, I make claim to 
nothing, nor do I profess to see more than 
other men; but tliis perhaps has been of use to 
me, namdy, that, not trusting very much to 
my own genius, I followed only the simplest 
and easiest roads. For we must not be aston- 
ished if anyone makes more progress in follow- 
ing these paths than otheis, endowed with 
much greater talent, make over the rough and 
impenetrable roads wliich they follow. 

I further add that 1 do not desire that my 
simple word should be accei)ted regaiding the 
truth of what I promise, but that judgment 
should be made on the writings whi(*h I have 
already published. For 1 did not there make 
trial of one question or two, but explained 
more than a thousand which had not so far 
been expounded by any one before; and al- 
though hitherto many had looked at my writ- 
ings askance, and endeavoured in all sorts of 
ways to refute them, no one that I know of has 
yet been able to find them not true. If an 
enumeration is made of all the questions that 
have during all the centuries through which 
the other philosophies have flourished, been 
tlirough their means solved, we shall fincl them 
neither so numerous nor so celebrated as those 
of mine. But further, I state boldly that the 
solution of no one question has ever been given 
by the aid of the principles of the philosophy 
of the Peripatetics, that I myself cannot dem- 
onstrate to be false and illegitimate. And to 
prove this, let any one set before me, not all, 
for 1 do not consider that they are worth the 
trouble of employing much time upon, but 
some of the most striking questions, and I 
promise that I shall stand by what 1 have said. 
I simply make it known here in order to re- 
move all matter of dispute, that in speaking of 
the particular principles of the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy, I do not except questions the solution 


of which are derived either entirely from the 
experience common to all men, or from the 
consideration of figures and movements proper 
to mathematicians, or finally from the notions 
of Metaphysics which are commonly received, 
and which seem to have been admitted by me 
just as much as are the preceding, as appears 
from my Meditations. 

I go further and say what may seem to be a 
paradox, viz. that there is nothing in all this 
philosophy in so far as it is termed Peripatetic 
and different from others, that is not new; and 
that on the other hand there is nothing in mine 
that is not old. For, as regards principles, I 
accept those alone which have been generally 
accepted by all Philosophers, and Miich for 
that reason are the most ancient oi all; and 
that wliich I finally deduce from them appears 
to be, as I clearly show, so oontained\and im- 
plied in these principles, that it would seem 
that it is likewise very ancient, since nature 
herself has engraved it upon our minds. But, 
on the other hand, the principles of the ordi- 
nary philosophy, at least at the time at which 
they were invented by Aristotle or by others, 
were new, nor should they be esteemed to be 
better now than they then were; and nothing 
has been as yet deduced from them which is 
not contested, and which, according to the cus- 
tom of the Schools, is not subject to change at 
the hands of individual Philosophers, and 
hence which is not entirely new, since it is 
every day made afresh. 

As to Theology, as one truth can never be 
contrary to another truth, it would be a kind 
of impiety to fear that the truths discovered in 
philosophy were contrary to those of the true 
Faith. And I even assert that our religion 
teaches us nothing which could not be as easily 
or even more easily, explained in accordance 
with my principles, than with those commonly 
received. And it seems to me that I have al- 
ready given a sufticiently full proof of that at 
the end of my Reply to the Fourth Objections, 
in respect of a question in which we usually 
have the greatest trouble in making Philosophy 
accord with Theology. And I am still ready to 
do the same in regard to other questions, were 
there need; and even likewise to show that 
there are many things in the ordinary Philoso- 
phy which are not really in accordance with 
these that in Theology are certain, although 
this is usually dissimulated by those who sup- 
port that philosophy, or through long habit of 
acceptance of them, the fact is not perceived. 

We must not likewise fear tliat my opinions 
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may increase too much by attracting to them 
a multitude ignorant and greedy for novelty. 
On the contrary, since experience shows that 
those who approve of them are the more culti- 
vated, whom not novelty but truth attracts, 
they cannot make headway too quickly. 

We must not either apprehend that it may 
disturb the peace of the Schools; but on the 
other hand, since all the Philosophers embroil 
themselves in so many controversies that they 
can never be in a greater warfare than they 
now are, there is no better method for estab- 
lishing peace amongst them, and refuting the 
heresies which day by day revive their contro- 
versies, than by obliging them to receive the 
opinions which, like mine, are proved to be 
true. For the clear conception that we have of 
them, will remove all matter of doubt and 
disputation. 

And from all this we see clearly that there is 
in truth no reason why some men should be 
so anxious to turn away others from a knowl- 
edge of my opinions, except that holding them 
to be evident and certain they arc afraid that 
they should stand in the way of that reputa- 
tion for learning that they themselves have ac- 
quired through the knowledge of other less 
probable reasoning. So that this very envy 
that they bear, is no small proof of the truth 
and certainty of my philosophy. But lest per- 
haps I may seem to be boasting falsely of the 
envy in which I am held, with nothing to call 
in evidence but the Di.ssertation of the Reveiv 
end Father, I shall tell you here what has hap- 
pened not long since in one of the most recent 
Academies of these Provinces. 

A certain Doctor of Medicine* — a man of 
most subtle and perceptive mind, and of the 
number of those who, although they are well 
taught in the philosophy of the Schools, yet 
because they disbelieve it and are open minded, 
are not on that account very proud, nor im- 
agine themselves to be wise in the way in 
which others do, who are so to speak drunken 
with knowledge — read my Dioptric and Me- 
teors so soon as they saw the light, and at once 
judged that they contained within them the 
principles of a Philosophy more true than any 
other. And having diligently collated them and 
deduced others from them, he was so skilful 
and diligent as in a few months to compose an 
entire treatise on Physiology which, when 
shown to a few of his own friends, ^ve them 
such pleasure that they made application to 

*Henricus Regius or Henry de Roy, of Utrecht, 
at one time an ardent adherent of Descartes. 


the magistracy and ol!>tained for him a profes- 
soriate of medicine which was then vacant, 
and which he had hitherto not tried to pro- 
cure. In this way, having become professor, he 
judged that it was his duty to make it his busi- 
ness mainly to teach those things which had 
procured him the office; and that so much the 
more that he believed them to be true, and 
held the contrary to be false. But as it came to 
pass that by this means he attracted to him- 
self a large number of auditors who deserted 
the other classes, certain of his colleagues, see- 
ing that he was preferred to them, commenced 
to be envious and frequently brought com- 
plaints against him to the magistracy, request- 
ing that he should be forbidden to teach the 
new doctrine. And yet for three years they 
could obtain nothing against him excepting 
that he was exhorted to teach the elements of 
the ordinary l^hilosophy and Medicine along 
with his own principles, so that by this means 
he should put it in the power of his audience 
to read the vrorks of others. For the magis- 
tracy being prudent saw very clearly that if 
these new opinions were true, it should not 
prevent their being published ; if, on the other 
hand, they were false, there was no need to 
prohibit them, because in a short ^hile they 
would collapse of themselves. But seeing that 
on the contrary they grew from day to day, 
and that they were followed out for the most 
part by men of highest merit and distinction, 
rather than by the more humble and youthful 
who were more easily turned aside by the au- 
thoiity or advice of the envious, the magis- 
trates gave a new employment to this doctor, 
which was indeed to explain on certain days of 
the week certain extra lessons on Problems of 
l^hysics — both those suggested by Aristotle 
and by others — thus giving to him a better 
occasion for the treatment of all portions of 
Physics than he could have had in merely deal- 
ing with his own subject of Medicine. And his 
other colleagues would have thereafter re- 
mained quiet and given place to the truth, if it 
had not been that one, the Rector of the 
Academy resolved to use all the machinery in 
his power to oust him. And in order that y6u 
may know something of these my adversaries 
I shall in a few words sketch his character. 

This one is termed a theologian, an orator, 
and a controversialist; and he h^ acquired 
great repute amongst the populace from the 
fact that declaring now against the Roman 

*GisbertuB Voetius, Rector of the University of 
Utrecht 1641-1642. 
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cdmreh, now against others which are different 
from his own, and now against the powers that 
bOi he betrays an ardent and indomitable zeal 
{or reli^on, and occasionally also mingles in 
his discourse words of a scurrilous kind which 
gains the ears of the commonalty; but since 
every day he brings out many little books 
which, however, deserve to be read by none, 
and further cites various authors who yet 
more frequently tell against him than in his 
favour, and whom he probably knows only by 
their table of contents; and as he speaks very 
boldly, but also with very little skill, of all the 
sciences, as though he were very learned in 
them, he passes for being veiy wise before the 
ignorant. But those persons who have greater 
understanding, who know how he has always 
shown himself ready to quarrel with anybody, 
and how frequently in disputes he has brought 
forward abuse ratW than reasons, and basely 
retreated after being vanquished, if they are of 
a religion different from his, openly jeer at and 
disdain him; and some have even so contro- 
verted him publicly that it would seem that 
nothing further remained to be said against 
him; and if they are of the same religion, al- 
though they excuse and support him as much 
as they can, they yet do not in their hearts 
approve of him. 

After this individual had been Rector for 
some time, it came to pass that when my medi- 
cal friend was presiding at the defence of cer- 
tain theses by some of Us pupils, they were not 
given an opportunity to reply to the argu- 
ments brought before them, but were dis- 
turbed all the time by students stamping their 
feet. 1 do not say that this stamping was insti- 
gated by this theologian through his friends, 
for as to this I have no knowledge, but certain- 
ly it was not done previously; and 1 heard 
afterwards from some who are worthy of cre- 
dence, and who were present, that it could not 
have been excited through the fault of the 
President or his respondents, since these noises 
always began before they had explained their 
views. And yet the report was spread abroad 
that the new philosophy was ba^y defended, 
in order to make everyone conclude that it was 
not worthy of being publicly taught. 

It happened also that as there were fre- 
quently disputes under the preddency of this 
physician, and as the theses were filled with 
questions of a very various and disconnected 
Idlid} arranged in accordance with the fancy of 

fe wfao supported them, and not at all in a 
ll way, someone placed in his theses the 


assertion that the tmicn of sotif and bodft prth 
duced not a unity which was an entity onitsown 
account^ but one which was accidental, meaning 
by an accidental entity whatever is composed of 
two substances altogether different, without at 
the same time denying the substantial unity 
by which the mind is joined to the body, nor 
the natural aptitude or inclination that every 
individual part has for this union. This we see 
from the fact that they had added immediately 
afterwards : that these substances were termed in- 
complete by reason of the compound which re- 
sulted from their union; so that nothing re- 
mained to reply to either of these propositions, 
excepting perhaps that they were not pressed 
after the' manner of the Schools. 

This seemed indeed to the Theologian and 
Rector to give a sufficient opportuniw for at- 
tacking my medical friend on every side, and 
in order to remove him by this means flrom his 
chair if the matter succeeded as he hoped, even 
in spite of the magistracy. And it was of no 
avail to the Physician that as soon as he knew 
that the Rector did not approve of this thesis, 
he went to see him and the other theological 
professors, and having explained to them his 
meamng, assured them that he had no inten- 
tion of writing anything contrary to their the- 
ology, and his. For a few days later the Rector 
caused these theses to be published to which 
1 am assured he intended to preface this title: 
Corollaries propounded for the instruction of 
students by the authority of the sacred faculty of 
Theology; and added that the opinion of TawreU 
lus, whom the theologians of Heidelberg termed 
the Atheist Physician, and that of the foolish 
young Gorlaeus who says that man is an entity 
by accident, is in very many ways at variance 
with Physics, Metaphysics, Philosophy of Spirit 
and Theology &c. So that after having made all 
the other theological professors and preachers 
in the place sign these (if they really signed 
them, for of that I am not informed), he might 
depute certain of his colleagues who were to 
tell the magistracy that the physician had been 
condemned for heresy by an ecclesiastical 
council and placed in the company of Tautel- 
lus and Gorlaeus, authors whom he might pos- 
sibly never have read, and who for my part are 
absolutely unknown to me; and that ^us the 
magistrate could not with the popular good* 
will have him longer occupying the chair. But 
as these theses were still in the press, thoy fdl 
by chance into the hands of certain of the mag- 
istrates who, having called to them the Theo- 
logian, admoni£hed him of his duty and charged 
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him at kiast to altar the title and not thus pid> 
licly abuse the authority of the Faculty of 
Theology by resting his calumnies upon it 

Notwithstanding this, he went on with the 
publication of the theses, and, in imitation ci 
the Reverend Father,^ supported them in dis- 
putation for three days. And because they 
would have had too little matter in them had 
he not treated of any thing but this verbal 
question: whether ornota composUumforrned of 
two sybatances should he called an entUy by acci- 
dent, he added to this certain others, the prin- 
cipal of which was concerning the substantial 
forms of material things, all of which had been 
denied by the Physician with the exception of 
the reasonable soul; he, however, on the con- 
trary, tried to maintain and defend them by 
every reason in his power, as being the pallar 
dium of the Peripatetic School. And in order 
that you may not here think that it is without 
cause that I interest myself in the disputes of 
others, in addition to the fact that in his the- 
ses my name was mentioned, as was frequently 
done by the physician in his, he also mentioned 
me by name in the course of his disputation, 
and demanded of his opponent — a man whom 
I had never seen — if it were not I who sug- 
gested to him his arguments; and availing him- 
self of an odious comparison, he added that 
those who were dissatisfied with the ordinary 
method of philosophising expected of me an- 
other, as the Jews expected their Elias, to lead 
them into all truth. 

When he had thus triumphed for three days, 
the Physician, who saw very clearly that if he 
were silent many would imagine him to be van- 
quished, and if, on the other hand, he defended 
himself by public disputations, people would 
not cease as formerly to prevent his being 
heard, formed the resolution to reply in writ- 
ing to the theses of the Theologian, in which 
writing he should refute by good and solid rea- 
sons all that had been said against him or his 
oi^ons in these theses; but at the same time 
he should treat their author so gently and re- 
spectfully as to try to conciliate, or at least not 
to exasperate him, inflamed as he was against 
him. And in tru& his reply was such that 
many of those who read it, believed it to con- 
tain nothing of which the Theologian could 
complain, unless it were, perhaps, that he 
termed him a man of piety and desirous of 
opposing every sort of malevolence. 

But althou^ he had not been maligned by 
word of mouth, he yet held that the Doctor 

^BourdiiL 


had done him a gmat injury, because he had 
got the better of him by reasoning, and indeed 
by reasons that clearly diowed him to be a 
cdumniator and ignorant of the matter in 
hand. And to remedy this evil, he thou^t he 
could do no better than make use of his 
power, and in his own town secure the prohibit 
tion of the circulation of a reply which was so 
odious to him. He may possibly have h^rd the 
assertion some people have made about Aris- 
totle, namely, that when he had no good argu- 
ment wherewith to refute the opinions of &e 
philosophers who preceded him, he attributed 
to them others wUch were quite absurd, that 
is to say those given in his writings, and, in 
order to prevent those who came after him 
from discovering his imposture, he caused all 
their books to be diligently sought out and 
burned. Attempting as a faithful Peripatetic 
to imitate this, our Theologian assembled the 
Senate of his Academy, and complained of the 
libel which had been made upon him by one of 
his colleagues, and said that he must suppress 
it and at the same time exterminate all this 
philosophy which disturbed the peace of the 
Academy. The most assented to this state- 
ment. Three of their number were deputed to 
go to the magistracy and they made to him the 
same complaints. The magistracy, in order to 
satisfy them, caused a few copies to be taken 
from the publisher’s shop, which caused the 
rest to be more greedily sought after, and read 
with more interest. But as no one found any- 
thing therein of which the Theologian could 
justly complain, excepting the strength of rea- 
soning which he could not evade, he was made 
the laughing-stock of ail. 

He yet gave himself no rest, and assembled 
his Senatus Academicus every day, in order to 
acquaint the members with particulars of this 
infamy. He had a great task in hand: he had to 
show what were the reasons that he desired the 
reply of the Physician and all his philosophy to 
be condemned, and he had none to give. Still a 
judgment finally appeared which was in the 
name of the Senatus Academicus, but whidi 
should be rather attributed to the Reetdr 
alone; for as in all the assemblages whidh he 
convoked he took his seat in the capacity of 
judge and at the same time as the most strenur 
ous of accusers, while the Physician was ndlr 
^er heard in his defence nor even sunmumed, 
who can doubt that he would easily have drawn 
the greater part of his colleagues on the side 
that he desired, and that the large number of 
votes that he had on his part would have pro* 
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vailed over the small number of the others? 
This was evidenced principally by the fact that 
amongst them there were certain ones who had 
the same, and even more reason for wishing ill 
to the physician; and that others who were 
peaceable men, knowing the ill-temper of their 
Rector, did not willingly contradict him. And 
there was this that was remarkable, that not 
one of them desired to be nominated as ap- 
proving of this judgment, and there was even 
one, neither a friend of the Physician nor ever 
known to me,* who, not desiring to participate 
in the infamy whicli he foresaw would fall one 
day on this action, expressly desired that his 
name he given as not approving of it. 

I shall however here append a coj^y of this 
judgment, both because possibly your Rever- 
ence may not be sorry to know >\hat passes in 
these parts between men of letters, and also, 
so far as I can — when in some years the fragile 
leaflets on which it is printed have all been dis- 
persed — in order to i)rovent certain ci\lumni- 
ators from making use of their authority by 
causing it to be believed that the judgment 
contained reasons sufficiently valid to bring 
about the condemnation of my jdiilosophy. I 
shall only omit the name of the IJiiiversity, in 
case that which occurred through the im])ru- 
dence of a turbulent Rector just a day or two 
ago, and which another may perhaps change to- 
morrow, might disgrace it amongst strangers. 

JUDGMENT PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE NAME OF THE 
SENATES ACADEMICUS OF 

The Professors of the Academy of *** not hath 
ing been able to see a^thout grave regret the 
pamphkt uhich was published in the month of 
February ^ 1G42, with the title, Reply about the 
notes to the Theological-Philosophical Corol- 
lary &c., and having recognized that it tended 
only to the ruin and shame of the University, and 
that it could only excite sinister suspicions in the 
minds of others, judged it proper to certify to one 
and all whom it may concern, 

FIRST, that they do not approve of this pro* 
ceeding whereby a colleague publish^ bool^ or 
pamphlets against another of his number, espe- 
cially pamphlets in which he is expressly named; 
and this merely on the occasion of certain theses 
or corollaries which have been printed anony- 

’Cyprianus Regneri, professor of Law. 

^According to Adam and Tannery, Descartes 
here substituted asterisks for UltrajectinL and in 
the line below for Ultrajectinae, i.e. of Utrecht 
(Ultrajectum). 


mously, regarding matters ef controversy in the 
University, 

FURTHER, that they do not approve of this 
mode of vindicating a new and assumed philos- 
ophy in the said book; especially since it conr 
stanUy made use of insolent language, opprob- 
rious to those who here or elsewhere teach a phil- 
osophy contrary to the above, and uphold the 
ordinary philosophy which is everywhere re- 
ceived in the Acedemies as that which is more 
true. For example, when the author of tlis before 
mentioned pamphlet says: 

Page 6. For it is a long time since I perceived 
that the great progress my auditors made in a 
short time under me, has caused some people 
to be jealous. i 

Page 7. The terms of which the others usu- 
ally avail themselves in order to resolve diffi- 
culties, never fully satisfy those wtio have 
more clear-sighted intelligence, however little, 
but merely fill their minds with mist and dark- 
ness. 

In the same place. From me men learn much 
more easily and quickly to understand the true 
meaning of a difficulty than is commonly done 
from others; this is proved by the experience 
of many of my followers who have made an 
honourable appearance in public disputes, 
without having given more than some months 
of their time to study under me. Nor have I 
any doubt that anyone with any mind at all 
will allow that there is nothing to demur to in 
all this, but on the contrary that all is worthy 
of praise. 

Page 9. These miserable entities (i.e. the 
substantial forms and real qualities) are clear- 
ly not of any use at all, unless to blind the eyes 
of those 'who study, and bring it to pass that 
in place of this learned ignorance that you so 
commend, another and haughty sort of igno- 
rance will be obtruded. 

Page 15. On the other hand from the beliefs 
of those who assert the existence of substantial 
forms, it is easy to fall into the views of those 
who hold that the soul is corporeal and 
mortal. 

Page 20. It may be asked whether this mode 
of philosophising which is in the habit of re- 
ducing everjdihing to one active principle, i.e. 
the substantial form, is not merely worthy of 
being rated as that of a Chorsebus.^ 

Page 25. From this it clearly follows that it 
is not those who deny substantial forms, but 
rather those who maintain them, that may by 

*A foolish man who tries to count the waves 
(Suidas). 
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good reasoning be driven to such a point that 
they are made to appear atheists or brutes. 

Pcige 39. Because the reasons that have thus 
far been established by others for the least im- 
portant of propositions, are for the most part 
absolutely sterile and untrue, nor do they 
satisfy a mind which is seeking for truth. 

THIRDLY. I'hat tJwy reject this new philo&^ 
ophy^ firstly because it is contrary to the anderU^ 
which has hitherto wUh good reason been taught 
in all the Academies of the world, and that it sub- 
verts the fundamental principles on which it 
rests; secondly, because it turns away the young 
from the study of the old and true Philosophy, and 
prevents them from arriving at the fulness of erur 
dition, became, being once imbued udth the prin- 
ciples of this so-called philosophy, they are na 
longer capable of understanding the terms made 
use of by authors in their books, or those used by 
professors in their lectures and disputes; and 
finally because not only do many false and ab- 
surd opinions follow from this philosophy, but an 
imprudent youth can deduce from it certain opin- 
ions which are opposed to the other disciplines 
and faculties, and above all to the orthodox The- 
ology. 

That for these reasons they express the judg- 
ment that aU who teach Philosophy in this Uni- 
versity shall henceforward abstain from the pur- 
pose and design of teaching the new philosophy, 
contenting themselves with that modicum of lib- 
erty which is practised here after the example of 
other most celebrated academies, vnthout for all 
that destroying the foundations of the old and ac- 
cepted philosophy, and labouring with all their 
power in every way to preserve the good name and 
tranquillity of the University. Given this 16th 
day of March, 1642. 

And it is a matter worthy of remark that 
this judgment vras published some time after 
it had been a subject of derision that the 
Rector had preferred to suppress the Doctor’s 
book rather than reply to it. Hence it cannot 
be doubted that, if not all the reasons possible, 
at least all those that he could invent, in order 
to excuse his action, are expressed here. Let us 
then, if you please, run through them all. 

First it is asserted, that the Physician’s book 
tends to hurt and disgrace the Academy, and to 
excite evil principles in the minds of others. I 
cannot interpret this otherwise than that from 
it we might find occasion to suspect, or rather 
to be assured, that the Rector of the Univer- 
sity w^as imprudent in opjwsing the manifest 
truth, as well as malicious, in that having been 
conquered by reason, he yet tried to conquer 


by his authority. But this shame and ignominy 
has waned because he is Rector no longer;^ 
and the University suffers less dishonour in 
still having such a one as a professor, than it is 
honoured in still having the I'hysician, pro- 
vided always that she does not render herself 
unworthy of him. 

It is said secondly that it is unseemly that a 
colleague should publish books against another 
colleague especially one in which he is expressly 
named. But on this account the Rector himself, 
who in this judgment was prosecutor and pre- 
siding judge, should be the only one guilty, 
and the only one to be condemned. For before 
this, without being provoked to do so, he had 
caused to be published against his colleague 
two little books in the form of theses, and had 
even tried to rest them on the authority of the 
Sacred Faculty of Theology, in order to assail 
an innocent man and overthrow him by cal- 
umny. And it is absurd for him to excuse him- 
self by the fact that he had not named him, 
because he quoted the same words that this 
doctor formerly printed, and so designated 
him that no one could doubt who was being 
indicted. But the Doctor, on the contrary, re- 
plied so moderately, and spoke of his name 
with such praise, that it might have been be- 
lieved that it was not against him, but as a 
friend that he wrote to him, and as a person 
whose name was even held in honour; and this 
was really what would liave been thought by 
the world, if the Theologian had availed him- 
self of arguments, however little probable they 
might be, wherewith to refute the Physician. 
But what is more unjust than to see a Rector 
accuse one of his colleagues of having injured 
another, for the sole reason that he brought 
forward reasons so manifest and true to purge 
himself of the accusation of heresy and atheism 
which he had made against him, that by this 
means he prevented his being assailed on all 
sides? 

And certainly the Theologian does not ap- 
prove this manner of defending the new and 
assumed philosophy of which the Physician 
avails himself in the pamphlet annexed, since 
it contains insolent language designed to bring 
into opprobrium those who teach the ordinary 
philosophy which is everywhere received as that 
which is more true. But this very moderate 
man does not observe that he reprehends in 
another the insolence of his words, as to which 
I am nevertheless assured that no one could 

^Voetius’ tenure of office ceased on March 16, 
1642. 
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see ihe sli^test indioatio&r if he merely studies 
these passages here cited, which have most 
likely been picked purposdy in the book of the 
Physician, as being the most insolent and the 
best suited to raise up ill-will. Above all is this 
so if it be likewise observed that there is 
nothing more usual in the Schools of Philos- 
ophy &an to see each one say without any 
disguise or reserve, that which he thinks, and 
hence that all the opinions of others are false, 
and that his alone are true; for the custom 
philosophers contract in their disputations in- 
sensibly habituates them to this liberty, which 
may seem somewhat rude to those whose lives 
are more urbane and polished. So the greater 
part of the expressions which are here cited as 
having been used in a kind of ill-will against 
all those who in all places profess Philosophy, 
should not be understood as being said except 
of our Theologian, as is made manifest from 
the book of the Physician; and he spoke in the 
plural number and third person in order to 
offend him the less. And, finally, as he has made 
the comparison with Chora^bus, and spoken of 
atheists and beasts, etc., that has not been 
done spontaneously by the Physician, but sub- 
sequently to having had thrown at him those 
injurious opprobrious terms by the Theologian, 
the opprobrium of which he could not repel 
but by showing by good and evident reasoning 
that they were totally inapplicable to him, but 
that they did apply to his adversary. What 
can you do with a headstrong man like this 
who arrogates to himself the liberty of calum- 
niating others by calling them atheists and 
beasts, and who yet cannot endure being re- 
futed by convincing reasoning? But I hasten 
to matters which concern me more. 

He alleges three reasons by which he con- 
demns my new philosophy. The first is that it 
is apposed to the ancient. 1 do not repeat here 
what I have said above, that my philosophy is 
of all others the most ancient, or that there is 
nothing in the ordinary philosophy which is 
contrary to it, which is not new. But I only 
ask whether it is credible that a man is likely 
to understand a philosophy which he con- 
demns, who is so stupid (or if you wish it, so 
malicious) as to have desired to bring it under 
the suspicion of being magical, because it re- 
gards figiues. 1 further ask what is the object 
of the disputations which take place in the 
Schools. Doubtless, it will be said, by their 
means to discover the truth. For if it were 
oinee discovered, the disputations would grow 
has frequent, as we see in regard to Geometry, 


as to which there is usually no dispute. But if 
this evident truth so long looked for and ex- 
pected, was at length set ^ore us by an angel, 
would it not also rejected for the sole reason 
that it would seem novel to those accustomed 
to the disputations of the Schools? But it will 
possibly be said that the principles which are 
overturned by the philosophy we assume are 
not disputed. But why does he thus suffer 
them to be so easily overturned? And is not 
their uncertainty sufficiently shown from the 
fact that nothing has as yet been built up upon 
them which is certain and assured? 

The other reason is that yovih, once imbued 
with the prindplee of this so-called Phiheaphy^ 
is no longer capable of understanding ihe termi- 
nology which is in use by authors in mdr books* 
As though it were a necessity that phUosophy, 
which is only instituted for the knowledge of 
the truth, should teach certain terms of which 
it itself has no need! Why does he not con- 
demn grammar and rhetoric, because it is 
rather their function to treat of words, while 
yet they are so much opposed to the teaching 
of those scholastic terms that they reject them 
as barbarous? Were he therefore to complain 
that by them youth is turned away from the study 
of the true Philosophy^ and prevented from reach- 
ing the fulness of erudition^ there would be no 
reason for laughing at him more than when he 
says tlie same of our philosophy; for it is not 
from it, but from the writings of those who 
make use of these tenns that we should expect 
tlieir explanation. 

The third and last reason has two parts, the 
one of which is manifestly absurd, and the 
other insulting and false. For what is there so 
true or so clear as that it is not easy for imr 
prudent youth to deduce many false and absurd 
ideas from it? But to say that any tiling follows 
from my philosophy which clashes with the 
orthodox Theology, is clearly false and insulting. 
And 1 do not desire to take exception to this 
statement in that 1 do not hold his theology to 
be orthodox; 1 have never despised anyone for 
not being of the same sentiments as mysdf, 
more especially regarding matters of belief; 
for 1 know that faith is a gift of God. Quite 
otherwise, 1 even cherish and honour many 
theologians and preachers who profess the 
same legion as he. But 1 have frequently pro- 
tested that I did not desire to mix myself up 
with any theological controversies; as inas- 
much as I only treat in my philosophy of 
things clearly known by the light of nature. 
They cannot be contrary to the Theoloigy of 
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anyone, unleae this Theology is manifestly 
posed to the Uj^t of reason, whidi I know no 
one will allow of the Theology professed by 
himself. 

For the rest, in case it is believed that it is 
without foundation that 1 assert that the Theo- 
logian could not refute any of the reasons used 
by the physician, I shall here bring forward 
two or three examples to confirm the state- 
ment. For there are already two or three little 
books which have been published on this sub- 
ject, not in truth by the Theologian, but for 
him, and by persons who, if they ^d con- 
tained anything that was good, would very 
gladly have attributed to him the credit, nor 
would he in covering himself as he does with 
their name, have permitted that these foolish 
things should have been said, had he had bet- 
ter to say. 

The first of these booklets was published 
under the title of theses by his son, who was a 
professor in the same university.^ And in it, 
having done no more than repeat the futile 
argument which his father had used to estab- 
lish the substantial forms or add others yet 
more inane; and having made no mention at 
all of the reasoning of the Physician, by which 
he had already refuted all these arguments, 
nothing can be concluded but that its author 
did not understand them, or at least that he 
was not quick at learning. 

The other booklet which comprehends two, 
appeared under the name of that student who 
had replied in the seditious dispute which 
lasted three days under the presidency of the 
Rector.* The title of it is ProdromuSy or a thor^ 
ough examinedion of the principles of the ortko^ 
dox Philosophy f etc. And it is true that in this 
booklet all the reasons are placed which could 
thus far have been collated by its author or by 
its authors, to refute those of the Physician; 
for a second part was for the first time added, 
or a new Prodromus, so that nothing might be 
omitted of all that which came into the mind 
of the author while the first was being printed. 
But yet we shall see that in these two booklets 
not even the slightest of the reasons brought 
forward by the Doctor has been, I shall not say 
thoroughly, but even with probability, re- 
futed. And it would thus appear that the 
author has had no other design in composing 
this great volume of pure ineptitudes, and en- 
titling it Prodromus in order to make it antici- 
pate another, unless it be to prevent anyone 

*Paul Voet. 

^Lambert Waterlaet 


from condescending to reply to it; and by this 
means to triumph before an ignomnt popu* 
lace, which thinks that books are better the 
larger they are, and that the loudest and long- 
est talkers, are always adjudged the victors. 

But for one who does not look for the good 
graces of the populace, and who has no other 
end in view but to ^ve contentment to the 
honourable and cultured and satisfy his own 
conscience in defending so far as is possible the 
truth, I hope to make the futile subtleties and 
all the other things which our adversaries are 
accustomed to employ, so open and clear that 
nobody may be able to use them in future ex- 
cept a man who does not blush at being known 
by everyone as a calumniator, and as one who 
does not love truth. And to speak the truth, it 
has so far served not a little to hold in check 
the more conscientious, that from the begin- 
ning 1 have asked all who find anything to ob- 
ject to in my writings, to do me the honour of 
telling me of it, and at the same time 1 prom- 
ised that I should not fail to reply to them; for 
they have seen very clearly that they could say 
nothing of me before the world with whidi 
they had not beforehand made me acquainted, 
without putting themselves under suspicion of 
being thought to be calumniators. But it has 
nevertheless come to pass that many have dis- 
regarded this request, and have even secretly 
censured my writings, even though they found 
nothing in them that they could convict of 
falsity, and even sometimes it happened that 
they had never read them: some indeed have 
gone so far as to compose entire books, not 
with a view of publishing them, but what I think 
much worse, with the view of privately read- 
ing them to credulous persons;* and they have 
partially filled them with false reasoning cov- 
ered with a veil of much ambiguous language, 
and partially with reasoning which was true, 
but with which they combated only opinions 
which have been falsely attributed to me. 
Now, however, I beg and exhort them all to 
bring their writings to light. For experience 
has tau^t me that this will be better than if 
they were to address these questions to me, as 
I asked them to do before, so that, if I did not 
judge them to be worthy of reply, thqy shouM 
not have reason to complain t^t I had dis- 
dained them, or be able to boast falsely that 
I could not reply to them. And 1 should even 
desire this in order that others whose writings 

■Descartes here refers to Gassendi, d. pp. 166 
sqq. above. 
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I might publish may be prevented from imag- 
ining that I did them an injury by joining my 
replies to their writings, because (as someone 
said to me lately about his own case) they 
would by this means be deprived of the fruit 
in which they might be able to take pleasure if 
they had published them themselves, which 
would cause them to be read everywhere for 
some months and thus have the possibility of 
occup 3 dng and influencing the minds of many 
persons, before I had time to reply. 1 do not 
desire to grudge them that fruit; nay, I do not 
promise to reply to them, unless I find that 
their reasons are such that 1 fear that they 
cannot be resolved as they pass from point to 
point by the readers. For as to those cavillings 
and revilings, and all the other things said out- 
side the real subject, I shall believe that they 
are more for me than against me. For this 
reason I do not think that anyone would em- 
ploy them in such a cause except he who de- 
sires to obtain evidence of more than he can 
prove by reasons, and who shall show in this 
matter that he has not sought the truth but is 
desirous of impugning it and therefore is not a 
man of probity and honour. 

I do not incleed doubt that many good and 
pious men might hold my opinions in suspicion, 
both because they see tiat many reject them, 
and also because they are supposed to be new, 
and because few people have so far understood 
them. And it might even be difficult to find 
any company in which, if one came to delib- 
erate on my opinions, many more would not 
be met with who would judge that they should 
be rejected, than who ventured to approve of 
them. For reason and prudence dictate that 
having to give our opinion on something not 
quite known to us, we should frequently judge 
of it in accordance with what happens in sim- 
ilar cases : and it has so many times happened 
that men have introduced new opinions into 
philosophy which have afterwards been recog- 
nized to be no better, but even much more 
dangerous than those commonly received, that 
it would not be without reason, if those who 
do not as yet sufficiently clearly perceive mine, 
when asked, judge that they should reject 
them. And so, true as they are, I should yet 
believe myself to have reason to apprehend 
that in accordance with the example of the 
Senate of that Academy of which 1 have spoken 
to you above, they might be condemned by 
all your Society, and generally by all assem- 
blies of those who profess to teach, had I not 
promised myself that through your goodness 


and prudence you would take me under yoxiv 
protection. But as you are the head of a So- 
ciety^ which can read my essays more easily 
than many others, the greater i)art of them 
being written in French, I do not doubt that 
you alone can do much in this matter. And I 
do not ask more of your bounty, than that 
you will be good enough to examine them 
yourself, or if greater business prevents your 
doing that, that you will not hand over the 
duty to the Reverend Father® alone, but to 
others more qualified than he; and as in the 
judgments of the law courts, when tw^o or 
three witnesses w^orthy of credence say that 
they have seen something, they are believed 
rather than a multitude of other men, who, 
carried aV^ray perhaps by simple Conjectures, 
imagine the contrary, — so I beg you to give 
credence only to those who shall dbchire that 
they understand perfe(‘tly those \bhings on 
which they pass judgment; and the last boon 
I ask is that if you have certain reasons where- 
by you judge that I should change my plan of 
procedure, you will not feel it a burden to tell 
me of them. 

Further, in this small number of Meditations 
which I published, all the princ'ijiles of the 
philosophy w^hich I am picparing are con- 
tained; and in the Dioptric and Meteois I 
have deduced from these principles many par- 
ticular things which show what is my manner 
of reasoning; and that is why, although I am 
not yet .setting forth all that philosophy, I yet 
consider that wffiat I have already given forth, 
suffices to make known what it will be. Nor do 
I think that I am without good reason for 
having jireferred to publish first some ol my 
essays, rather than to give my system in its 
entirety before it was expected. For to speak 
frankly, although I do not doubt of the truth 
of it, yet because I know that the truth itself 
may very easily be condemned by many jier- 
sons of good understanding, through being im- 
pugned by a few envious ones under the plea 
of novelty, I am not entirely certain that it is 
desired by all men, nor do I wish to constrain 
them to receive it. That is why I have given 
long warning to everyone that I am preparing 
it; many individuals wait for and expect it; 
one school alone has judged that it must reject 
it; but because I know that it only did so on 
the solicitation of its Rector, turbulent and 

^Pdre Dinet as Provincial administered the 
Province of Paris, as it was denominated by the 
Society of Jesus. 

*P6re Bourdin. 



LETTEll TO FATHER DINET 


fooIiRh as he is, it has not much influence with 
me. But if perchance some others did not de- 
sire it, and had juster reasons for not desiring 
it, then I do not doubt that their opinions 
ought to be preferred to those of private indi- 
viduals. And I even declare sincerely that I 
should never knowingly do anything contrary 
to the dictates of prudence, or the wishes of 
powers that be. And as I do not doubt that 


m 

the side on which jrour Society vnll range itsdf 
ought to preponderate over the other, it would 
be to me the greatest boon if you would tell me 
your decision and that of your Society; so that 
as in other things of life I have always hon- 
oured and respected you above all others, I 
now undertake nothing in this affair which I 
think can be of some imiK)rtance without 
Imving your approval. Farewell. 
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FIRST BOOK 

Pboblemb the Construction op Which Requires Only Straight 

Lines and Circles 

Any problem in geometry can easily be reduced to such terms that a knowl- 
edge of the lengths of certain straight lines is sufficient for its construction. 
Just as arithmetic consists of only four or five operations, namely, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and the extraction of roots, which may 
be considered a kind of division, so in geometry, to find required lines it is 
merely necessary to add or subtract other lines; or else, taking one line 
which I shall call unity in order to relate it as closely as possible to numbers, 
and which can in general be chosen arbitrarily, and having given two other 
lines, to find a fourth line which shall be to one of the given lines as the 
other is to unity (which is the same as multiplication) ; or, again, to find a 
fourth line which is to one of the given lines as unity is to the other (which 
is equivalent to division) ; or, finally, to find one, two, or several mean pro- 
portionals between unity and some other line (which is the same as extract- 
ing the square root, cube root, etc., of the given line). And I shall not hesitate 
to introduce these arithmetical terms into geometry, for the sake of greater 
clearness. 

For example, let AB be taken as unity, and let it be required to multiply 
BD by BC. I have only to join the points A and C, and draw DE parallel to 
CA; then BE is the product of BD and BC. 




Fir. 1 Fig. 2 

If it be required to divide BE by BD, I join E and D, and draw AC par- 
allel to DE; then BC is the result of the division. 

If the square root of GH is desired, I add, along the same straight line, 
FG equal to unity; then, bisecting FH at K, I describe the circle Fill about 
K as a center, and draw from G a perpendicular and extend it to I, and GI 

295 
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la the required root. I do not speak here of cube root, or other roots, »noe 
I shall speak more conveniently of them later. 

Often it is not necessary thus to draw the lines on paper, but it is sufficient 
to designate each by a sin^e letter. Thus, to add the lines BD and GH, I 
call one a and the other h, and write a+h. Then a—h will indicate that b is 

subtracted from a; ab that a is multiplied by ^ that a is divided by b; 

aa or that a is multiplied by itself ; a’ that this result is multiplied by a, 
and so on, indefi nitely. Again, if 1 wish to extract the square root of 
I write if I wish to extract the cube root of o*— 6*+a6*, I write 

6®+a5®, and similarly for other roots. Here it must be observed that 
by b*, and similar expressions, I ordinarily mean only simple lines, which, 

however, I name squares, cubes, etc., so that I'may make use of the 
employed in algebra. 

It should also be noted that all parts of a single line should always 
pressed by the same number of dimensions, provided unity is not 
mined by the conditions of the problem. Thus, a* contains as many dimen- 
dons as or hfi, these being the component parts of the line which I have 

called -^o*— It is not, however, the same thing when unity is de- 
termined, because unity can always be understood, even where there are 
too many or too few dimensions: thus, if it be required to extract the cube 
root of 0*6®— 6, we must consider the quantity o*6* divided once by unity, 
and the quantity 6 multiplied twice by unity. 

Finally, so that we may be sure to remember the names of these lines, a 
separate list should always be made as often as names are assigned or 
changed. For example, we may write, AB = 1, that is AB is equal to 1; 
GH=a, BD = 6, and so on. 

If, then, we wish to solve any problem, we first suppose the solution al- 
ready effected, and give names to all the lines that seem needful for its 
construction,— to those that are unknown as well as to those that are 
known. Then, making no distinction between known and unknown lines, 
we must unravel the difficulty in any way that shows most naturally 
the relations between these lines, until we find it possible to express a 
Eongle quantity in two ways. This will constitute an equation, since the 
terms of one of these two expressions are together equal to the terms of 
tixe other. 

We must find as many such equations as there are supposed to be un- 
known lines; but if, after considering everything involved, so many cannot 
be found, it is evident that the question is not entirely determined. In such 
a case we may choose arbitrarily lines of known length for each unknown 
line to which there corresponds no equation. 

If there are several equations, we must use each in order, either consider- 
ing it idone or comparing it with the others, so as to obtain a value for each 
of the unknown lines; and so we must combine them vmtil there remains a 
single unknown line which is equal to some known line, or whose square, 
cute, fourth power, fifth power, sixth power, etc., is equal to the sum or dif- 
fidence of two or more quantities, one which is known, while the others 
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condst of mean proportionals between unity and tius square, or cube, or 
fourth power, etc., multiplied by other known lines. I may express this as 
follows: „ . 

or — or+fe*, 
or «*=*a 2 *+^*~c*, 
or c*«+d*, etc. 

That is, e, which I take for the imknown quantity, is equal to 6 ; or, the 
square of z is equal to the square of b diminished by a multiplied by z; or, 
the cube of z is equal to a multiplied by the square of z, plus the square of b 
multiplied by 2, diminished by the cube of c; and similarly for the others. 

Thus, all the unknown quantities can be expressed in terms of a single 
quantity, whenever the problem can be constructed by means of circles and 
straight lines, or by conic sections, or even by some other curve of degree 
not greater than the third or fourth. 

But I shall not stop to explain this in more detail, because I should de- 
prive you of the pleasure of mastering it yourself, as well as of the advantage 

of training your mind by working over 

it, which is in my opinion the principal 
benefit to be derived from this science. 
Because, I find nothing here so difficult 
that it cannot be worked out by any 
one at all familiar with ordinary geom- 
etry and with algebra, who will con- 
sider carefully all that is set forth in 
this treatise. 

^ p. I shall therefore content myself with 

the statement that if the student, in 
solving these equations, does not fail to make use of division wherever 
possible, he will surely reach the simplest terms to which the problem can 
be reduced. 

And if it can be solved by ordinary geometry, that is, by the use of 
straight lines and circles on a plane surface, when the last equation shall 
have been entirely solved there will remain at most only the square of an 
unknown quantity, equal to the product of its root by some known quan- 
tity, increased or diminished by some other quantity also known. Then this 
root or unknown line can easily be found. For example, if I have 2® = 02 -f 6 *, 
I construct a right triangle NLM with one side LM, equal to b, the square 
root of the known quantity b®, and the other side, LN, equal to ia, that is, 
to half the other known quantity which was multiplied by 2 which I sup- 
posed to be the unknown line. Then prolonging MN, the hypotenuse of this 
triangle, to O, so that NO is equal to NL, the whole line OM is the required 
line 2. This is expressed in the following way : 

2 = Ja-f 

But if I have y®=» — ay-|- 6 ®, where y fa the quantity whose value fa de* 
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eircd, I construct the same right triangle NLM, and on the hypotenuse MN 
lay oft NP equal to NL, and the remainder PM is y, the desired root. Thus 
I have 

In the same way, if I had 

— ax®+6®, 

PM would be and I should have 
and so for other cases. 

Finally, if I have ^—az—h^, I make NL equal to Jo and LM equal to 6 
as before; then, instead of joining the points M and N, I draw MQR par- 
allel to LN, and with N as a center describe a circle through L 
MQR in the points Q and R ; then z, the line '^ught, is 
either MQ or MR, for in this case it can be expressed 
in two ways, namely: 

2 = Jo+ VJo® ~ 6®, 

and 

z = ^a-y/ia^-bK 

And if the circle described about N and passing through 
L neither cuts nor touches the line MQR, the ecpiation 
has no root, so that we may say that the construction 
of the problem is impossible. 

These same roots can be found by many other methods ; 

I have given these very simple ones to show that it is 
possible to construct all the problems of ordinary geom- 
etry by doing no more than the little covered in the four 
figures that I have explained. This is one thing which 
cient mathematicians did not observe, for otherwise they would not have 
put so much labor into writing so many books in which the very sequence 
of the propositions shows tliat they did not have a sure method of finding 
all, but rather gathered together those propositions on which they had hap- 
pened by accident. 

This is also evident from what Pappus has done in the banning of his 
seventh book, where, after devoting considerable space to an enumeration 
of the books on geometry written by his predecessors, he finally refers to a 
question which he says that neither Euclid nor Apollonius nor any one else 
had been able to solve completely; and these are his words: 

Quern auiem dicit (ApoUonixis) in tertio Ubro locum ad ires, & quatuor lineas 
ab Eudide perfectum non esse, negue ipse perficere poterat, neque ediguis edius; 
aed negue pavdidum guid addere Us, guce Eudides scripsit, per ea tantum co- 
nUa, guoB usgue ad Etudidis tempora praemonstraia sunt, &c^ 

^Moreover, he (Apollonius) says that the problem of the locus related to three or 
four lines was not entirely solved by Euclid, and that neither he himself, nor any one 
dbe has been able to solve it completely, nor were they able to add anything at 
all to those things which Euclid had written, by means of the conic sections only 
which had been demonstrated before Euclid. 


cutting 
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A little farther on, he states the question as follows: 

At locus ad ires, & qiLatuor lineas, in quo (Apollonius) magnifice sejactaJl^ 
& ostentat^ nulla hahita gratia ei, qui prius scripseraty est hujusmodi. Si posi^ 
iione datis tribus rectis lineis ah uno & eodem puncto, ad tres lineas in datis 
angulis reclce linecs ducantur, db data sit proportio rectanguli contenti duahus 
ductis ad quadratum reliquce: punctum conlingit pos'itione datum solidum locum, 
hoc est unam ex trihus conicis sectionibus, Etsiad quatuorrectCLS lineas positione 
datas in datis angulis Hnece ducantur: & rectanguli duabus ductis contenti ad 
conterUumduabus reliquis proportio data sit; similiter punctum datum coni sec- 
tionem positione continget Si quidem igitur ad duas tantum locus planus osten- 
sus est. Quad si ad plures quam quatuor, punctum continget locos non adhuc 
cognitoSy sed lineas tantum dictas; quales autem sinty vcl quam habeant proprie- 
tatemy non constat: earum unam, neque primam, & quoe manifestissimavidetur, 
composuerunt osfendentes utilem esse. Propositiones autem ipsarum hoe sunt. 

Si ab aliquo punclo ad positione datas rectas lineas quinque ducantur rectos 
lineae in datis angulis, & data sit proportio solidi parallclepipedi rectanguli, 
quod tribus ductis lineis coiitinetur ad solidum parallclepipedum rectangulum, 
quod continetur reliquis duabus, (St data quapiam linea, punctum positione 
datam lineam continget. Si autem ad sex, & data sit proportio solidi tribus 
li'neis contenti ad solidum, quod tribus reliquis continetur; rursus punctum 
continget positione datam lineam. Quod si ad plures quam sex, non adhuc ha- 
bent dicere, an data sit proportio cujuspiam contenti quatuor liyieis ad id quod 
reliquis continetur, quoniam non est aliquid contentum pluribus quam tribus 
dimensionibus.^ 

Here I beg you to observe in passing that the considerations that forced 
ancient writers to use arithmetical terms in geometry, thus making it im- 
possible for them to proceed beyond a point where they could see clearly 

^The problem of the locus related to three or four lines, about which he (Apollon- 
ius) boasts so proudly, giving no credit to tlie writer who has preceded him, is of this 
nature: If three straight lines are given in position, and if straight lines be drawn 
from one and the same point, making given angles with the three given lines; and 
if there be given the ratio of the rectengle contained by two of the lines so drawn to 
the square of the other, the point lies on a solid locus given m position, namely, 
one of the three conic sections. 

Again, if lines be drawn making given angles with four straight lines given in 
position, and if the rectangle of two of the lines so drawn bears a given ratio to the 
rectangle of the other two; then, in like manner, the point lies on a conic section 
given in position. It has been shown that to only two lines there corresponds a 
plane locus. But if there be given more than four lines, the point generates loci not 
known up to the present time, but merely called ‘lines.’ It is not clear what they 
are, or what their properties. One of them, not the first but the most manifest, has 
been examined, and this has proved to be helpful. These, however, are the proposi- 
tions concerning them. 

If from any point straight lines be drawn making given angles with five straight 
lines given in position, and if the solid rectangular parallelepiped contained by three 
of the lines so drawn bears a given ratio to the solid rectangular parallelepiped con- 
tained by the other two and any given line w^tever, the point lies on a ‘line* given 
in position. A^in, if there be six lines, and if the solid contained by three of the 
lines bears a given ratio to the solid contained by the other three lines, the point 
also lies on a ‘line* given in position. But if there be inoi'e than six lines, we cannot 
say whether a ratio of something contained by four lines is given to that which is 
contained by the rest, since there is no figure of more than three dimensions. 
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the rdation between the two subjeots, caused much obscurity and embar- 
rassment, in their attempts at explanation. 

Pappus proceeds as follows: 

Aeguiescunt autem his, qui paulo ante talia interpretati aunt; negue unum 
aliguo pacto comprehensibile significantes quod his corUinetur. Licdnt atitem 
per eonjunctas proportiones fuse, & dicere & demonstrare universe in dietis 
proportionibus, atque his in hunc modum. Si ab aliguo puncto ad positions 
datas rectos lineas ducantur rectee lineal in datis angulis, & data sit proportio 
conjuncta ex ea, quam habet una ductarum ad unam, & altera ad alteram, & 
alia ad aliam, & religua ad datam lineam, si sint septem; si vero octo, & reli~ 
qua ad reliquam: punctum continget positions datas lineas. Et similiter quot- 
eumque sint impares vel pares multitudine, cum hcec, ut dixi, loco ad qualuor 
lineas respondeant, nuUum igitur posuerunt ita ut linea nota sit, &c.^ , 

The question, then, the solution of which was begun by Euclid anji car- 
ried farther by Apollonius, but was completed by no one, is this : \ 

Having three, four or more lines given in position, it is first reqtiired to 
find a point from which as many other lines may be drawn, each makmg a 
given angle with one of the ^ven lines, so that the rectangle of two of the 
lines so drawn shall bear a ^ven ratio to the square of the third (if there 
be only three); or to the rectangle of the other two (if there be four), or 
again, that the parallelepiped constructed upon three shall bear a given 
ratio to that upon the other two and any given line (if there be five), or to 
the parallelepiped upon the other three (if there be six) ; or (if there be 
seven) that the product obtained by multiplying four of them together 
shall bear a given ratio to the product of the other three, or (if there be 
eight) that the product of four of them shall bear a given ratio to the pro- 
duct of the other four. Thus the question admits of extension to any 
number of lines. 

Then, since there is always an infinite number of different points satisfy- 
ing these requirements, it is also required to discover and trace the curve 
containing all such points. Pappus says that when there are only three or 
four lines given, this line is one of the three conic sections, but he does not 
undertake tc determine, describe, or explain the nature of the line required 
when the question involves a greater number of lines. He only adds that the 
ancients recognized one of them which they had shown to be useful, and 
which seemed the simplest, and yet was not the most important. This led 
me to tiy to find out whether, by my own method, I could go as far as they 
had gone. 

‘For in this are agreed those who formerly interpreted these things (that the di- 
mensions of a figure cannot exceed three) in that they maintain that a figure that 
is contained by these lines is not comprehensible in any way. This is permissible, 
however, both to say and to demonstrate generally by this kind of proportion, and 
in tiiis manner; If from any point straifdit lines be drawn making given angles with 
straight lines ^ven in position; and if there be given a ratio compounded of them, 
that is the ratio that one of Ihe lines drawn has to one, the second has to a second, 
the third to a third, and so on to the given line if there be seven lines, or, if there be 
mght lines, of the last to a last, the point lies on the lines that are ^ven in position. 
And similarly, whatever may be the odd or even number, since these, as I have said, 
oenrespond in position to the four lines; therefore they have not set forth any method 
so that a line may be known. 
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First, I discovered that if the question be proposed for only three, four, or 
five lines, the required points can be found by elmientary geometry, that is, 
by the use of the ruler and compasses only, and the application of those prin- 
ciples that I have already explained, except in the case of five parallel lines. 
In this case, and in the cases where there are six, seven, eight, or nine given 
lines, Ihe required points can always be found by means of the geometry of 
solid loci, that is, by using some one of the three conic sections. Here, again, 
there is an exception in the case of nine parallel lines. For this and the cases 
of ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen given lines, the required points may be fo und 
by means of a curve of degree next higher than that of the conic sections. 
Again, the case of thirteen parallel lines must be excluded, for which, as well 
as for the cases of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen lines, a curve of 
degree next higher than the preceding must be used; and so on indefinitely. 

Next, I have found that when only three or four lines are given, the re- 
quired points lie not only all on one of the conic sections but sometimes on 
the circumference of a circle, or even on a straight line. 

When there are five, six, seven, or eight lines, the required points lie on a 
curve of degree next higher than the conic sections, and it is impossible to 
imagine such a curve that may not satisfy the conditions of the problem; 
but the required points may possibly lie on a conic section, a circle, or a 
straight line. If there are nine, ten, eleven, or twelve lines, the required 
curve is only one degree higher than the preceding, but any such curve may 
meet the requirements, and so on to infinity. 

Finally, the first and simplest curve after the conic sections is the one 
generated by the intersection of a parabola with a straight line in a way to 
be described presently. 

I believe that I have in this way completely accomplished what Pappus 
tells us the ancients sought to do, and I will try to give the demonstration 
in a few words, for I am already wearied by so much writing. 

Let AB, AD, EF, GH, • • • be any number of straight lines given in posi- 
tion, and let it be required to find a point C, from which straight lines CB, 
CD, CF, CH, • ■ • can be drawn, making given angles CBA, CDA, CFE, 
CHG, • • • respectively, with the given lines, and such that the product of 
certain of them is equal to the product of the rest, or at least such that these 
two products shall have a ^ven ratio, for this condition dues not make the 
problem any more difficult. 

First, I suppose the thing done, and since so many lines are confusing, I 
may simplify matters by considering one of the given lines and one of those 
to be drawn (as, for example, AB and BC) as the principal lines, to which 
I shall try to refer all the others. Call the segment of the line AB between 
A and B, x, and call BC, y. Produce dl the other given lines to meet these 
two (also produced if necessary) provided none is parallel to either of the 
principal lines. Thus, in the figure, the given lines cut AB in the points A, 
E, G, and cut BC in the points R, S, T. 

Now, dnee all the angles of the triangle ARB are known, the ratio be- 
tween tile ddes AB and BR is known. If we let AB:BR=2:6, dnee AB®®*, 

we have RB =-^; and since B lies between C and R, we have CR“y-|--— . 

Z z 
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(When R lies between C and B, CR is equal toy , and when C lies be- 

Z 

tween B and R, CR is equal to —y-\ .) Again, the three angles of the 

Z 

triangle DRC arc known, and therefore the ratio between the sides CR 
* • 

and CD is determined. Calling this ratio z:c, since CR=y-| , we have 

Ct/ l)CO^ 

CD = i^-H-r.Then, since the lines AB, AD, and EF are given in position, 
z z 

the distance from A to E is known. If we call this distance k, then EB=fc-f-a:; 
although EB“fc— « when B lies between E and A, and E= —k+x when E 
lies between A and B. Now the angles of the triangle ESB being given, the 

ratio of BE to BS is known. We may call this ratio z:d. Then BS = — ^ — 

z 

and CS = When S lies between B and C we have CS=— 

z z ’ 

and when C lies between B and S we have CS=— The angles 

z 

of the triangle FSC are known, and hence, also the ratio of CS to CF, 

or z:e. Therefore, CF= . Likewise, AG or Z is given, and 

BG = Z— a:. Also, in triangle BGT, the ratio of BG to BT, or z:/, is known. 

Therefore, BT and CT = In triangle TCH, the ratio of 

TC to CH, or z:g, is known, whence CH ~f0^ ^ 
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And thus you see that, no matter how many lines are given in position, 
the length of any such line through C making given angles with these lines 
can always be expressed by three tenns, one of which consists of the un- 
known quantity y multiplied or divided by some known quantity; another 
consisting of the unknown quantity x multiplied or divided by some other 
known quantity; and the third consisting of a known quantity. An excep- 
tion must be made in the ease where the given lines are parallel either to 
AB (when the term containing x vanishes), or to CB (when the term con- 
taining y vanishes). This case is too simple to require further explanation. 
The signs of the terms may be either or — in every conceivable com- 
bination. 

You also see that in the product of any number of these lines the degree 
of any term containing x or y will not be greater than the number of lines 
(expressed by means of x and y) whose product is found. Thus, no term will 
be of degree higher than the second if two lines be multiplied together, nor 
of degree higher than the third, if there be three lines, and so on to infinity. 

Furthermore, to determine the point C, but one condition is needed, 
namely, that the product of a certain niunber of lines shall be equal to, or 
(what is quite as simple), shall bear a given ratio to the product of certain 
other lines. Since this condition can be expressed by a single equation in two 
unknown quantities, we may give any value we please to either x or y and 
find the value of the other from this equation. It is obvious that when not 
more than five lines are given, the quantity x, which is not used to express 
the first of the lines, can never be of degree higher than the second. 

Assigning a value to y, we have **= ±ox±6®, and therefore x can be 
found with ruler and compasses, by a method already explained. If then we 
should take successively an infinite number of different values for the line y, 
we should obtain an infinite number of values for the line x, and therefore 
an infini ty of different points, such as C, by means of which the required 
curve could be drawn. 

This method can be used when the problem concerns six or more lines, 
if some of them are parallel to either AB or BC, in which case either x or y 
will be of only the second degree in the equation, so that the point C can be 
found with ruler and compasses. 

On the other hand, if the given lines are all parallel even though a ques- 
tion should be proposed involving only five lines, the point C cannot be 
found in this way. For, since the quantity x does not occur at all in the 
equation, it is no longer allowable to give a known value to y. It is then 
necessary to find the value of y. And since the term in y will now be of the 
third degree, its value can be found only by finding the root of a cubic 
equation, wWch cannot in general be done without the use of one of the 
conic sections. 

And furthermore, if not more than nine lines are given, not all of them 
being parallel, the equation can always be so expressed as to be of degree 
not higher than the fourth. Such equations can always be solved by means 
of the conic sections in a way that I shall presently explain. 

Again, if there are not more than thirteen lines, an equation of degree 
not higher than the sixth can be employed, which admits of solution by 
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means of a curve just one degree hi^ier than the conic sections by a metiiod 
to be explained presently. 

This completes the first part of what 1 have to demonstrate here, but it 
is necessary, before passing to the second part, to make some general state- 
ments concerning the nature of curved lines. 

SECOND BOOK 

On the Nature op Curved Lines 

The ancients were familiar vdth the fact that the problems of geometry 
may be divided into three classes, namely, plane, solid, and linear problems. 
This is equivalent to saying that some problems require only circles and 
straight lines for their construction, while others require a conic section and 
still others require more complex curves. I anr surprised, however, that they 
did not go further, and distinguish between different degrees of these more 
complex curves, nor do I see why they called the latter mechanical, ^ther 
then geometrical. ' 

If we say that they are called mechanical because some sort of instrument 
has to be used to describe them, then we must, to be consistent, reject circles 
and straight lines, since these cannot be described on paper without the use 
of compasses and a ruler, which may also be termed instruments. It is not 
because the other instruments, being more complicated than the ruler and 
compasses, are therefore less accurate, for if this were so they would have 
to be excluded from mechanics, in which accuracy of construction is even 
more important than in geometry. In the latter, exactness of reasoning 
alone is sought, and this can surely be as thorough with reference to such 
lines as to simpler ones. I cannot believe, either, that it was because they 
did not wish to make more than two postulates, namely, (1) a straight line 
can be drawn between any two points, and (2) about a given center a circle 
can be described passing through a given point. In their treatment of the 
conic sections they did not hesitate to introduce the assumption that any 
given cone can be cut by a given plane. Now to treat all the curves which 
I mean to introduce here, only one additional assumption is necessary, 
namely, two or more lines can be moved, one upon the other, determining 
by their intersection other curves. This seems to me in no way more difficult. 

It is true that the conic sections were never freely received into ancient 
geometiy, and I do not care to undertake to change names confirmed by 
usage; nevertheless, it seems very clear to me that if we make the usual 
assumption that geometiy is precise and exact, while mechanics is not; and 
if we think of geometry as the science which furnishes a general knowledge 
of the measurement of all bodies, then we have no more right to exclude the 
more complex curves than the simpler ones, provided they can be conceived 
oi as described by a continuous motion or by several successive motions, 
each motion being completely determined by those which precede; for in 
this way an exact knowledge of the magnitude of each is always obtainable. 

Probably the real explanation of the refusal of ancient geometers to ac- 
cept curves more complex than the conic sections lies in the fact that the 
first curves to which their attention was attracted happ^ied to be the spiral, 
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the quadratrix, and rimilar cuives, which really do bdong ooly to mechanics, 
and are not amoi^ tihose curves that I think should be included here, since 
they must be conceived of as described by two separate movements whose 
relation does not admit of exact determination. Yet they afterwards exam- 
ined the conchoid, the cissoid, and a few others which should be accepted; 
but not knowing much about their properties they took no more account of 
these than of the others. Again, it may have been that, knowing as they did 
only a little about the conic sections, and being stUl ignorant of many of the 
possibilities of the ruler and compasses, they dared not yet attack a matter 
of still greater difficulty. I hope that hereafter those who are clever enough 
to make use of the geometric methods herein suggested will find no great 
difficulty in applsring them to plane or solid problems. I therefore think it 
proper to suggest to such a more extended line of investigation which will 
furnish abundant opportunities for practice. 

Conrider the lines AB, AD, AF, and so forth, which we may suppose to 
be described by means of the instrument YZ. This instrument consists of 
several rulers hinged together in such a way that YZ being placed along the 
line AN the angle XYZ can be increased or decreased in size, and when its 
sides are together the points B, C, D, E, F, G, H, all coincide with A; but 
as the size of the angle is increased, the ruler BC, fastened at right angles 
to XY at the point B, pushes toward Z the ruler CD which slides along YZ 
always at right angles. In like manner, CD pushes DE which slides along 



YX always parallel to BC; DE pushes EF; EF pushes FG; FG pushes GH, 
and so on. Thus we may imagine an infinity of rulers, each pushing another, 
half of them making equal angles with YX and Hie rest with YZ. 

Now as the angle XYZ is increased the point B describes the curve AB, 
which is a circle; while the intersections of the other rulers, namely, the 
points D, F, H describe other curves, AD, AF, AH, of which the latter are 
more complex than the first, and this more complex than the circle. Never- 
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theless^ I see no reason why the description of the first cannot be conceive^ 
as clearly and distinctly as that of the circle, or at least as that of the conic 
sections; or why that of the second, third, or any other that can be thus 
described, cannot be as clearly conceived of as the first ; and therefore I see 
no reason why they should not be used in the same way in the solution of 
geometric problems. 

I could give here several other ways of tracing and conceiving a series of 
curved lines, each curve more complex than any preceding one, but I think 
the best way to group together all such curves and then classify them in 
order, is by recognizing the fact that all points of those curves which we 
may call '‘geometric,^’ that is, those which admit of precise and exact meas- 
urement, must bear a definite relation to all points of a straight line, and 
that this relation must be expressed by means of a single equation. If this 
equation contains no term of higher degree than the rectangle of two im- 
known quantities, or the square of one, the curve belongs to the first and 
simplest class, which contains only the circle, the parabola, the hypeil)ola, 
and the ellipse; but when the equation contains one or more terms of the 
third or fourth degree in one or both of the two unknown quantities (for it 
requires two unknown quantities to express the relation between two points) 
the curve belongs to the second class; and if the equation contains a term 
of the fiftli or sixth degree in either or both of the unknown quantities the 
curve belongs to the third class, and so on indefinitely. 

Suppose the curve EC to 
be described by the intersec- 
tion of the ruler GL and the 
rectilinear plane figure 
CNKL, whose side KN is 
produced indefinitely in the 
direction of C, and which, 
being moved in the same 
plane in such a way that its 
side KE always coincides 
with some part of the line 
BA (produced in both direc- 
tions), imparts to the ruler 
GLi a rotary motion about G 
(the ruler being hinged to 
the figure CNKI. at L). If I 
wish to find out to what 
class this curve belongs, I 
choose a straight line, as AB, to which to refer all its points, and in AB I 
choose a point A at which to begin the investigation. I say “choose this 
and that,'' because we are free to choose what we will, for, while it is neces- 
sary to use care in the choice in order to make the equation as short and 
simple as possible, yet no matter what line I should take instead of AB 
the curve would always prove to be of the same class, a fact easily dem- 
onstrated. 

Then I take on the curve an arbitrary point, as C, at which we will sup- 
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pose the mstrument applied to describe the curve. Then I draw through G 
the line CB parallel to GA. Since GB and BA are unknown and indetermi- 
nate quantities, I shall call one of them y and the other x. To the relation 
between these quantities I must consider also the known quantities which 
determine the description of the curve, as GA, which I shall call a; KL, 
which I shall call b; and NL parallel to GA, which I shall call c. Then I say 
that as NL is to LK, or as c is to 6, so CB, or y, is to BK, which is therefore 

equal to ^ y. Then BL is equal to ^ y—b, and AL is equal to x+^y—b. 

Moreover, as CB is to LB, that is, as y is to -i/ — b, so AG or o is to LA or 

h ^ (lb 

x-\ — y—b. Multiplying the second by the third, we get —y—ab equal to 
c ^ c 

xy+-y^-by, 

which is obtained by multiplying the first by the last. Therefore, the re- 
quired equation is 

a CX 

y^=cy— -r^y^ay—ac. 

From this equation we see that the curve EC belongs to the first class, it 
being, in fact, a hyperbola. 

If in the instrument used to describe the curve we substitute for the recti- 
linear figure CNK this hyperbola or some other curve of the first class l 3 dng 
in the plane CNKL, the intersection of this curve with the ruler GL will 
describe, instead of the hyperbola EXJ, another curve, which will be of the 
second class. 

Thus, if CNK be a circle having its center at L, we shall describe the first 
conchoid of the ancients, while if we use a parabola having KB as axis we 
shall describe the curve which, as I have already said, is the first and sim- 
plest of the curves required in the problem of Pappus, that is, the one which 
furnishes the solution when five lines are given in position. 

If, instead of one of these curves of the first class, there be used a curve 
of the second class lying in the plane CNKL, a curve of the third class will 
be described; while if one of the third class be used, one of the fourth class 
will be obtained, and so on to infinity. These statements are easily proved 
by actual calculation. 

Thus, no matter how we conceive a curve to be described, provided it be 
one of those which I have called geometric, it is always possible to find in 
this manner an equation determining all its points. Now I shall place curves 
whose equations are of the fourth degree in the same class with those whose 
equations are of the third degree; and those whose equations are of the sixth 
degree in the same class with those whose equations are of the fifth degree, 
and similarly for the rest. This classification is based upon the fact that 
there is a general rule for reducing to a cubic any equation of the fourth de- 
gree, and to an equation of the fifth degree any equation of the sixth degree, 
so that the latter in each case need not be considered any more complex 
than the former. 

It should be observed, however, with regard to the ciirves of any one 
class, that while many of them are equally complex so that they may be 
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employed to determine the same points and construct the same problems, 
yet there are certain simpler ones whose usefulness is more limit^. Thus, 
among the curves of the first class, besides the ellipse, the hyperbola, and 
the parabola, which are equally complex, there is also found the circle, 
which is evidently a simpler curve; while among those of the second class 
we find the common conchoid, which is described by means of the circle, 
and some others which, though less complicated than many curves of the 
same class, cannot be placed in the first class. 

Having now made a general classification of curves, it is easy for me to 
demonstrate the solution which I have already given of the problem of 
Pappus. For, first, I have shown that when there are only three or four lines 
the equation which serves to determine the required points is of the second 
degree. It follows that the curve containing these points must belong to the 
first class, since such an equation expresses* the relation between all points 
of curves of Class I and all points of a fixed straight Ime. When there are not 
more than eight given lines the equation is at most a biquadratic, and mere- 
fore the resulting curve belongs to Class II or Class I. When there are not 
more than twelve given lines, the equation is of the sixth degree or lower, 
and therefore the required curve belongs to Class III or a lower class, and 
so on for other cases. 

Now, since each of the given lines may have any conceivable position, 
and since any change in the position of a line produces a corresponding 
change in the values of the known quantities as well as in the signs + and — 
of the equation, it is clear that there is no curve of Class I that may not 
furnish a solution of this problem when it relates to four lines, and that 
there is no curve of Class II that may not furnish a solution when the prob- 
lem relates to eight lines, none of Class III when it relates to twelve lines, 
etc. It follows that there is no geometric curve whose equation can be ob- 
tained that may not be used for some number of lines. 

It is now necessary to determine more particularly and to give the method 
of finding the curve required in each case, for only three or four given lines. 
This investigation will show that Class I contains only the circle and the 
three conic sections. 

Consider again the four lines AB, AD, EF, and GH, given before, and let 
it be required to find the locus generated by a point C, such that, if four 
lines CB, CD, CF, and CH be drawn through it making given angles with 
the given lines, the product of CB and CF is equal to the product of CD 
and CH. This is equivalent to saying that if 



CB = 2/, 

ezy-r-hex 

CD , 



and 

CH - 

then the equation is 



-. 2 — (cfglz--dekz^)y— {dez^+cfgz—hcgz)xy+hcfglx—bcfgx^ 
^ ez^—egz’^ 
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It is here assumed that ez is greater than cff; otherwise the agns + and — 
must all be changed. If y is aero or less than nothing in this equation, the 
point C being supposed to lie within the angle DAG, then C must be sup* 
posed to lie within one of the angles DAE, EAR, or RAG, and the signs 
must be changed to produce this result. If for each of these four positions y is 
equal to zero, then the problem admits of no solution in the case proposed. 
Let us suppose the solution possible, and to shorten the work let us write 

2m instead of , and — instead of +cfgz—bcgz . ^ 

ez®— cyz* ’ z ez*—cgz^ 

have 


of which the root is 


« 2n , bqfglx — hdgx^ 


nx , 

y=m— — + 

Z 


2mnx 


i*®® ^ bcfglx—hcfgx* 

-s ns TT-To * 


Again, for the sake of brevity, put 


ez‘—cgz 

bqfgl 


equal to o, and 


^2 ^—egz^ equal to for these quantities being given, we can repre* 
sent them in any way we please. Then we have 


y = m X + 

" z 


/m®+o®+— ®*. 
f m 


This must give the length of the line BC, leaving AB or x undetermined. 
Since the problem relates to only three or four lines, it is obvious that we 
shall always have such terms, although some of them may vanish and the 
signs may all vary. 

After this, T make KT equal and parallel to BA, and cutting off on BC a 
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segment BK equal to m (since the expression for BC contains +m; if this 
were — I should have drawn IK on the other side of AB, while if m were 
zero, I would not have drawn IK at all). Then I draw IL so that IK:KL 

= z:n; that is, so that if IK is equal to x, KL is equal to - x. In the same 

z 

way I know the ratio of KL to IL, which I may call n:a, so that if KL is 

CL 

equal to - x, IL is equal to - x. I take the point K between L and C, since 

7L Z 

• • 71 7t 

the equation contains x; if this were H — x, I should take L between 

z z 

7t 

K and C; while if — x were equal to zero, I should not draw IL. 

Z 

This being done, there remains the expression 

LC= \/»i*+ox +— X®, 

\ m ’ 

from which to construct LC. It is clear that if this were zero the point C 
would lie on the straight line IL; that if it were a perfect square, that is if 

m® and x® were both + and o® was equal to 4pm, or if m® and ox, or ox 
and — X®, were zero, then the point C would lie on another straight line, 

jTL 

whose position could be determined as easily as that of IL. 

If none of these exceptional cases occur, the point C always lies on one of 
the three conic sections, or on a circle having its diameter in the line IL 
and having LC a line applied in order to this diameter, or, on the other hand, 
having LC parallel to a diameter and IL applied in order. 

P 

In particular, if the term — x® is zero, the conic section is a parabola; if 

it is preceded by a plus sign, it is a hyperbola; and, finally, if it is preceded 
by a minus sign, it is an ellipse. An exception occurs when a®m is equal to 
pz® and the angle ILC is a right angle, in which case we get a circle instead 
of an ellipse. 

oz 

If the conic section is a parabola, its latus rectum is equal to — and its 
axis always lies along the line IL. To find its vertex, N, make IN equal to 
so that the point I lies between L and N if m® is positive and ox is 

positive; and L lies between I and N if m® is positive and ox negative; and N 
lies between I and L if m® is negative and ox positive. It is impossible that 
m® should be negative when the terms are arranged as above. Finally, if m® is 
equal to zero, the points N and I must coincide. It is thus easy to determine 
this parabola, according to the first problem of the first book of Apollonius. 

If, however, the required locus is a circle, an ellipse, or a hyperbola, the 
point M, the center of the figure, must first be found. This will always lie 

CLOTH 

on the line IL and may be found by taking IM equal to ' 2 pg ' ^ equal 

to zero, M coincides with I. If the required locus is a circle or an ellipse, 
M and L must lie on the same side of I when the term ox Ls positive and on 
opposite sides when ox is negative. On the other hand, in the case of the 
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hyperbola, M and L lie on the same side of I when ox is negative and on 
opposite sides when ox is positive. 

The latus rectum of the figure must be 

if ?/4® is positive and the locus is a circle or an ellipse, or if w® is negative 
and the locus is a hyperbola. It must be 

\ a* 

if the required locus is a circle or an ellipse and m* is negative, or if it is an 

hyperbola and o* is grtiater than 4mp, m* being positive. 

oz 

But if is equal to zero, the latus rectum is — ; and if oz is equal to 

GL 

zero, it is 

j4mpz^ 

\ a 


For the corresponding diameter a line must be found which bears the 
ahn 

ratio to the latus rectum; that is, if the latus rectum is 

lo^z^ 4mpz^ 


the diameter is 

l a^d^m^ 4a^m^ 

\ p^z^ pz^ 

In every case, the diameter of the section lies along IM, and LC is one of 
its lines applied in order. It is thus evident that, by making MN equal to 
half the diameter and taking N and L on the same side of M, the point N will 
be the vertex of this diameter. It is then asimple matter to determine the curve, 
according to the second and third problems of the first book of Apollonius. 
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When the locus is a hyperbola and is positive, if o* is equal to zero or 
less than 4pm we must draw the line MOP from the center M parallel to 
LC, and draw CP parallel to LM, and take MO equal to 

/„« o*m 
V”* 4p ’ 

while if ox is equal to zero, MO must be taken equal to m. Then considering 



O as the vertex of this hyperbola, the diameter being OP and Ihe line ap- 
plied in order being CP, its latus rectum is 


and its diameter is 


>/• 


4a*m* 

p*2* 


a*ohn^ 

piz* 


, o®m 

\ p 

An exception must be made when ox is equal to zero, in which case the latus 
2o*m® 

rectum is — and the diameter is 2m. From these data the curve can be 
pz* 

determined in accordance with the third problem of the first book of Apol- 
lonius. 

The demonstrations of the above statements are all very simple, for, 
forming the product of the quantities given above as latus rectum, diameter, 
and s^ment of the diameter NL or OP, by the methods of Theorems 11, 
12, and 13 of the first book of Apollonius, the result will contain exactly 
the terms which express the square of the line CP or CL, which is an ordi- 
nate of this diameter. 

In this case take IM or from NM or from its equal 
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SIS 


gvsq:^. 

To the remainder IN add IL or -x, and we have 

z 


NL = -x 


Multiplying this by 


aom am 
2pz 2pz 


1 \/o*+4mp, 

the latus rectum of the curve, we get 

X \/o®+4mp — V o*+4top + 4-2m* 

for the rectangle, from which is to be subtracted a rectangle which is to the 



square of NL as the latus rectum is to the diameter. The square of NL Is 


, o®om 


<**»» /-3-r-3 I , a®m* 

X Vo®+4mp + Tjrsrr + 


o*om* 


pz- 


2 p *«2 


pz* 


Divide this by ahn and multiply the quotient by pz^, since these terms ex- 
press the ratio between the diameter and the latus rectum. The result is 


^x*- 

m 


oHn 


om 


■ox + x Vo®+4mp -f 


\/o*+4»tp -h TO*. 

This quantity being subtracted from the rectangle previously obtained, we 
get 


CL»=m*+ox--t^x*. 

m 


It follows that CL is an ordinate of an ellipse or circle applied to NL, the 
s^ment of the axis. 

Suppose all the given quantities expressed numerically, as EA= 3, AG « 5, 
AB»BR, BS=iBE, GB=BT, CD=|CR, CF=2CS, CH=*|CT, the angle 
ABRi^dO"; and let CB 'CF^CD *011. All these quantities must be known 
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if the problem is to be entirely determined. Now let AB=«, and CB = y. 
By the method given above wc shall obtain 

y^—2y— ry+5 x—x^; 

y — l — \x-\- \/l+4a:— f®*; 

whence BE must be equal to 1 , and KL must be equal to one-half El; and 
since the angle IEL = angle ABR=60“ and angle EIL (which is one-half 
angle EIB, or one-half angle lEL) is 30°, the angle ILE is a right angle. 
Since IE=AB = ®, EL = J®, IL = ®Vf, and the quantity represented by z 
above is 1, we have o ==•%/!» »?==l,o = 4,p = |, whence IM —y/^, NM = 
and since ahn (which is f ) is equal to pz\ and the angle ILC is a right angle, 
it follows that the curve NC is a circle. A similar treatment of any of the 
other cases offers no difficulty. 

Since all equations of degree not higher than the second are included in 
the discussion just given, not only is the problem of the ancients r^ating 
to three or four lines completely solved, but also the whole problem on what 
they called the composition of solid loci, and consequently that of plane 
loci, since they are included under solid loci. For the solution of any one of 
these problems of loci is nothing more than the finding of a point for whose 
complete determination one condition is wanting, the other conditions being 
such that (as in this example) all the points of a single line will satisfy them. 
If the line is straight or circular, it is said to be a plane locus; but if it is a 
parabola, a hyperbola, or an ellipse, it is called a solid locus. In every such 
case an equation can be obtained containing two unknown quantities and 
entirely analogous to those found above. If the curve upon which the re- 
quired point lies is of higher degree than the conic sections, it may be called 
in the same wny a supersolid locus, and so on for other cases. If two condi- 
tions for the determination of the point are lacking, the locus of the point is 
a surface, which may be plane, spherical, or more complex. The ancients 
attempted nothing beyond the composition of solid loci, and it would ap- 
pear that the sole aim of Apollonius in his treatise on the conic sections was 
the solution of problems of solid loci. 

I have shown, further, that what I have termed the first class of curves 
contains no others besides the circle, the parabola, the hyperbola, and the 
ellipse. This is what I undertook to prove. 

If the problem of the ancients be proposed concerning five lines, all par- 
allel, tlie required point will evidently always lie on a straight line. Suppose 
it be proposed concerning five lines Avith the following conditions: 

(1) Four of these lines parallel and the fifth perpendicular to each of the 
others; 

(2) The lines drawn from the required point to meet the given lines at 
right angles; 

(3) The parallelepiped composed of the three lines drawn to meet three 
of the parallel lines must be equal to that composed of three lines, namely, 
the one drawn to meet the fourth parallel, the one drawn to meet the per- 
pendicular, and a certain given line. 

This is, with the exception of the preceding one, the simplest possible 
case. The point required will lie on a curve generated by the motion of a 
parabola in the following way: 
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Let the required lines be AB, IH, ED, GF, luid GA, and let it be required 
to find the point C, such that if CB, CF, CD, CH, and CM be drawn per- 
pendicular respectively to the given lines, the parallelepiped of the three 
lines CF, CD, and CH shall be equal to that of the other two, CB and CM, 
and a third line AI. Let CB = y, CM =a:, AI or AE or GE =a; w'hence if C 
lies between AB and DE, we have CF=2a— y, CD = a— y, and Cn=y-f-o. 
Multiplying these three together we get y*— 2ay-— o*y+2o* equal to the 
product of the other three, namely to axy. 

I shall consider next the curve CEG, which I imagine to be described by 
the intersection of the parabola CKN (which is made to move so that its 
axis TCTi always lies along the straight line AB) with the ruler GL (which 
rotates about the point G in such a way that it constantly lies in the plane 
of the parabola and passes through the point L). I take KL ecpial to a and 
let the principal parameter, that is, the parameter corresponding to the 
axis of the given parabola, be also equal to a, and let GA=2a, CB or MA=y, 

CM or AB = X. Since the triangles GMC and CBL are similar, GM (or 2a— y) 

xy 

is to MC (or x) as CB (or y) is to BL, which is therefore equal to h',. ' 

ocy ^Q^'^ciy“~‘Xy 
Since KL is a, BK is 27^3^ or 20 ^ ’ 

BK is a segment of the axis of the parabola, BK is to BC (its ordinate) as 
BC is to a (the latus rectum), whence we get y*— 2oy®— o*y+2a'*=ary, and 
therefore C is the recpiired 
point. 

The point C can be taken on 
any part of the curve CliJG or 
of its adjunct cEGc, which is 
described in the same way as 
the former, except that the 
vertex of the parabola is 
turned in the opposite direc- 
tion; or it may lie on their 
counterparts NIo and /iIO, 
which are generated by the 
intersection of the line GL 
•with the other branch of the 
parabola KN. 

Again, suppose that the 
given parallel lines AB, IH, 

ED, and GF are not equally 
distant from one another and 
are not perpendicular to GA, 
and that the lines through C 
are oblique to the given lines. 

In this case the point C will 
not always lie on a curve of 
just the same nature. This may 
even occur when no two of the 
given lines are parallel. 
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suiqx>se that we have four parallel lines, and a fifth line cutting 
them, such that the parallelepiped of three lines drawn through the point C 
(one to the cutting line and two to two of the parallel lines) is equal to the 
parallelepiped of two lines drawn through C to meet Hie ot^r two parallels 
respectively and another given hue. In this case the required point lies on a 
curve of different nature, namely, a curve such that, all the ordinates to its 
axis being equal to the ordinates of a conic section, the segments of the axis 
between the vertex and the ordinates bear the same ratio to a certain given 
line that this line bears to the segments of the axis of the conic section 
having equal ordinates. 

I cannot say that this curve is less simple than the preceding; indeed, I 
have always thought the former should be considered first, since its descrip- 
tion and the determination of its equation airq*somewhat easier. 

I shall not stop to consider in detail the curves corresponding to the hther 
cases, for I have not undertaken to give a complete discussion of the subject; 
and having explained the method of determining an infinite number of pants 
lying on any curve, 1 think I have furnished a way to describe them. 

It is worthy of note that there is a great difference between this method 
in which the curve is traced by finding several points upon it, and that used 
for the spiral and similar curves. In the latter not any point of the required 
curve may be foimd at pleasure, but only such points as can be determined 
by a process simpler than that required for the composition of the curve. 
Therefore, strictly speaking, we do not find any one of its points, that is, 
not any one of those which are so peculiarly points of this curve that they 
cannot be foimd except by means of it. On the other hand, there is no point 
on these curves which supplies a solution for the proposed problem that 
cannot be determined by the method I have given. 

But the fact that this method of tracing a curve by determining a number 
of its points taken at random applies only to curves that can be generated 
by a regular and continuous motion does not justify its exclusion from 
geometry. Nor should we reject the method in which a string or loop of 
thread is used to determine the equality or difference of two or more straight 
lines dravm fiom each point of the required curve to certain other points, 
or making fixed angles with certain otW lines. We have used this method 
in La Dioptriqm in the discussion of the ellipse and the hyperbola. 

On the other hand, geometry should not include lines that are like strings, 
in that they are sometimes straight and sometimes curved, since the ratios 
between straight and curved lines are not known, and I believe cannot be 
discovered by human minds, and therefore no conclusion based upon such 
ratios can be accepted as rigorous and exact. Nevertheless, since strings can 
be used in these constructions only to determine lines whose lengths are 
known, they need not be wholly excluded. 

When the relation between all points of a curve and all points of a straight 
line is known, in the way I have already explained, it is easy to find the 
relation between the points of the curve and all other given points and lines; 
and from these relations to find its diameters, axes, center and other 
lines or points which have especial significance for this curve, and thence to 
conceive various ways of describing the curve, and to choose the easiest. 
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By this metiiod alone it is then possible to find out all that can be deter- 
mined about the magnitude of their areas, and there is no need for further 
explanation from me. 

Finally, all other properties of curves depend only on the angles which 
these curves make with other lines. But the angle formed by two intersect- 
ing curves can be as easily measured as the angle between two straight lines, 
provided that a straight line can be drawn making right angles with one of 
these curves at its point of intersection with the other. This is my reason for 
believing that I shall have given here a sufficient introduction to the study 
of curves when I have given a general method of drawing a straight line 
making right angles with a curve at an arbitrarily chosen point upon it. 
And I dare say that this is not only the most useful and most general prob- 
lem in geometry that I know, but even that I have ever desired to know. 

Let CE be the given curve, and let it be required to draw through C a 
straight line making right angles with CE. Suppose the problem solved, and 
let the required line be CP. Produce CP to meet the straight line GA, to 
whose points the points of CE are to be related. Then, let M A or CB == j/ ; and 
CM or BA=x. An equation must be found expressing the relation between 
X and y. I let PC=8, PA=t;, whence PM *=»— y. Since PMCisa right triangle, 
we see that the square of the h 3 q)otenuse, is equal to x^+v^—2»y+y^, the 
sum of the square s of the two sides. That is to say, x= ^/^—v^+2vy—y* 

or Ky. means of these last two equations, I can eliminate 

one of the two quantities x and y from the equation expressing the relation 
between the points of the curve CE and those of the straight line GA. If * 
is to be eliminated, this may easily be done by replacing * wherever it occurs 
by y/s‘^—t^+2vy—y\ x^ by the square of this expression, x^ by its cube, 
etc., while if y is to be eliminated, y must be replaced by «;■+■ Vs®—®*, and 
j/*, y®, • • • by the square of this expression, its cube, and so on. The result 
will be an equation in only one unknown quantity, x or y. 




For example, if CE is an eOipse, MA the segment of its axis of which CM 
is an ordinate, r its latus rectum, and q its transverse axis, then by Theorem 

13, Book I, of Apollonius, we have x^=ry- -y®. Eliminating the result- 


ing equation is 


- - y* = ry - - y®, 


or y®-+ 


qry—2gvy+qv^~q8^ 


0 . 


q” ' " ■ q—T 

In this case it is better to consider the whole as constituting a tin^e expres- 
sion than as consisting of two equal paits. 
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If C15 be the curve generated by the motion of a parabola (see pag^ 30G, 
307) already discussed, and if we represent G A by b, KL by c, and the param- 
eter of the axis KLof the parabola by d, the equation expressing the relation 
between x and y is —by^ — cdy+bcd+dxy = 0. Eliminating z, we have 

y* — — fdy-|- bed-j-dy Vs® — — y® = 0. 

Arranging the terms according to the powers of y by squaring, this becomes 
y®— 2cd + d®) y ® + (4bcd — 2d*s) y ® 

+ (c®d* - d^s^+d®*;® - 2b®cd)y® - 2bc®d®y +6®c®d® = 0, 
and so for the other cases. If the points of the cur^’e are not related to those 
of a straight line in the way explained, but arc related in some other way, 
such an equation can always be found. 

Let CE be a curve which is so related to the points F, G, and A, that a 
straight line drawn from any point on it, as C, to F exceeds the line FA by 
a (piantity which bear’s a given ratio to the excess of GA over the line drawn 
from the point C to G. Let GA = 6, AF = c, and taking an arbitrary point C 
on the curve let the quantity by which CF exceeds FA be to the quantity 



by which GA exceeds GC as d is to c. Then if wt let z represent the undeter- 
mined quantity, FC = c+2 and GC = t~ Let MA = y, GM = fe— y, and 
FM = c+y. Since CMG is a right triangle, taking the square of GM from 
the square of GC we have left the square of CM, or ^ ^^+2by—yK 

Again, taking the sejuare of FM from the square of FC we have the square 
of CM expressed in another way, namely: r®+2cz— 2cy— y®. These two ex- 
pressions being equal they will yield the value of y or MA, which is 

d® 2 ® 4- 2cd^z — c® 2 :® 2bdez 
26d®+2cd® 
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Substituting this value for y in the expression for the square of CM, we have 

_ W®2®+cc***+26c<f*2— 2&aie!! 

6d*+crf* ^ ’ 

If now we suppose the line PC to meet the curve at right smgles at C, and 
let PC— s and PA=r as before, PM is equal to v—y, and since PCM is a 
right triangle, we have s®— «®+2vy— j/* for the square of CM. Substituting 
for y its value, and equating the values of the square of CM, we have 
2 , 2bcd^z — Thcdez — 2cdh)Z — 2bdevz — &d®s®+ &d®y® — cd®s®+ cd®t>® _ _ 

- . j .. 6d*+ce®+e®v— d®» ” 

for the required equation. 

Such an equation having been found it is to be used, not to determine x, 
y, or z, which are known, since the point C is given, but to find v or s, which 
determine the required point P. With this in view, observe that if the point 
P fulfills the required conditions, the circle about P as center and passing 
through the point C will touch but not cut the curve CE ; but if this point 
P be ever so little nearer to, or farther from, A than it should be, this circle 
must cut the curve not only at C but also in another point. Now if this circle 
cuts CE, the equation involving x and y as unknown quantities (supposing 
PA and PC known) must have two unequal roots. Suppose, for example 
that the circle cuts the curve in the points C and E. Draw EQ parallel to 
CM. Then x and y may be used to represent EQ and QA respectively in just 
the same way as they were used to represent CM and MA; since PE is equal 
to PC (being radii of the same circle), if we seek EQ and QA (supposing 
PE and PA given) we shall get the same eciuation that we should obtain by 
seeking CM and MA (supposing PC and PA given). It follows that the 
value of T, or y, or any other such quantity, will be two-fold in this equation, 
that is, the equation will have two imcqual roots. If the value of x be re- 
quired, one of these roots will be CM and the other EQ; while if y be re- 
quired, one root will be MA and the 
other QA. It is true that if E is not 
on the same side of the curve as C, 
only one of these will be a true root, 
the other being drawn in the oppo- 
site direction, or less than nothing. 

The nearer together the points C and 
E are taken, however, the less differ- 
ence there is between the roots; and 
when thepoints coincide, the roots are 
exactly equal, that is to say, the circle 
through C will touch the curve CE 
at the point C without cutting it. 

Furthermore, it is to be observed that when an equation has two equal 
roots, its left-hand member must be similar in form to the expression ob- 
tained by multiplying by itself the difference between the unknown qu^- 
tity and a known quantity equal to it; and then, if the resulting expression 
is not of as high a degree as the original equation, multiplying it by another 
expression which will make it of the same degree. This last step makes the 
two expressions correspond term by term. 
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For example, 1 say that the first equation found in the present discussion, 
namely 

" g—r ’ 

must be of the same form as the expression obtained by making e—y and 
multiplying y— e by itself, that is, as y®— 2ey+c*. We may then compare the 
two expressions term by term, thus: Since the first term, y®, is the same in 

qry — 2qvy 


each, the second term. 


of the first is equal to — 2ey, the second 


term of the second; whence, solving for v, or PA, we have »=e— -e+\r; 

r ^ 

at, since we have assumed e equal to y, v—y— -y+Jr. In the same way, 

' ^ I 

we can find s from the third iterm, 

Of>* — 08 ® \ 

but unce v completely 

determines F, which is all that is re- 
quired, it is not necessary to go further. 

In the same way, the second equa- 
tion foimd above, namely, 

i/* — 26y‘-l- (6® — 2cd-f-d®)y*-|- (46cd — 2d®»)y* 

-|-(c*d®-26®cd-|-d*v®-d®s*)y®-26c®d®y-l-6*c®d*. 



must have the same form as the expression obtained by multipljnng 
y®— 2cy+c® by y*+/y®+fifV+A®y+^'^, 

that is, as 

y*+ (/ - 2c)y*-|- (y® - 2e/+e^)y*+ (A* - 2ey®-|-e®/)y» 

+ (fc*— 2f /i®4-e®y®)y®+ —2ek*)y+e%*. 


From these two equations, six others may be obtained, which serve to de- 
termine the six quantities/, g, h, k, v, and s. It is easily seen that to whatever 
class the given curve may belong, this method will always furnish just as 
many equations as we necessarily have unknown quantities. In order to 
solve these equations, and ultimately to find v, which is the only value really 
wanted (the others being used only as means of finding v), we first deter- 
mine /, the first unknown in the above expression, from the second term. 
Thus, f=2e—2b. Then in the last terms we can find k, the last imknown in 

6®c*d® 

the same expression, from which «*= From the third term we get 

the second quantity 

gi^Be*-4:be-2cd+b^+d». 

From the next to the last term we get h, the next to the last quantity, which 
is 

,,^ 2b«c®d® 2bc»d« 


In the same way we should proceed in this order, until the last quantity is 
found. 
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Then from the corresponding term (here the fourth) we may find v, and 
we have 



2e* Zhe^ , 6*e 2ce , , 25c , 5c* 5*c* 

d* d* + " + 


w putting y for its equal e, we get 

^ _ 2cy . „ , 25c 5c* 


^2 
y» I 


for the length of AP. 

Again, the third equation, namely, 

2 , ^etPz — 25cdez — 2cdPvz — 2hdevz — 5d*s*+ 5d*t>* — cd*s*+ cd*?^* 
* 5d*+ce*+e*r-d*i; 


is of the same form as z^—2fz+p where /= a, so that —2/ or —2z must be 
equal to 

25cd* — 25cdc — 2cd*v — 2bdev 


whence 


5d*+cc*+c*a-d*» 


5cd*— 5cd<’+5d*z+ce*g 
cd*+5de— e*z-j-d*z 



Fig. 20 

Therefore, if we take AP equal to the above value of v, all the terms which 
are known, and join the point P thus detennined to G, this line will cut the 
curve CE at right angles, which was required. I see no reason why this solu- 
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tion should not apply to every curve to which the methods of geometry are 
applicable. 

It should be observed regarding the expression taken arbitrarily to raise 
the original product to the required degree, as we just now took 

that the signs + and — may be chosen at will, without producing different 
values of v or AP. This is easily found to be the case, but if I should stop to 
demonstrate every theorem I use, it would reqtiire u much larger volume 
than I wish to write. I desire rather to tell you in passing that this method, 
of which you have here an example, of supposing two equations to be of the 
same fonn in order to compare them term by term and so to obtain several 
equations from one, will apply to an infinity pf other problems and js not 
the least important feature of my general method. I 

1 shall not give the constructions for the required tangents and normals 
in connection with the method just explained, since it is always easy to find 
them, although it often requires some ingenuity to get short and simple 
methods of construction. 

Given, for example, CD, the first conchoid of the ancients. Let A be its 
pole and BH the ruler, so that the segments of all straight liims, as CE 

and DB, converging toward A and 
included between the curve CD and 
the straight line BH, arc equal. Let 
it be reqiiired to find a line CG 
nonnal to the curve at the point C. 
TtJ trying to find the point on BH 
through which CG must pass (ac- 
cording to the method just ex- 
plained), we would involve ourselves 
in a calculation as long as, or longer 
than any of those just given, and yet 
the resulting construction would l)e 
A very simple. For we need only take 

Fig. 21 CF on CA equal to CH, the perpen- 

dicular to BH ; then through F draw 
FG parallel to BA and equal to EA, thus determining the point G, through 
which the retiuired line CG must pass. 

To show that a consideration of the.se curves is not without its use, and 
that they have diverse properties of no less importance than those of the 
conic sections, I shall add a discussion of certain ovals which you will find 
veiy useful in the theory of catoptrics and dioptrics. They may be described 
in the following way: 

Drawing the two straight lines FA and AR intersecting at A under any 
angle, I choose arbitrarily a point F on one of them (more or less distant 
from A according as the oval is to be large or .small). With F as center I 
describe a circle cutting FA at a point a little beyond A, as at the point 5. 
I then draw the straight line 56 cutting AR at 6, so that A6 is less than A5, 
and so that A6 is to A5 in any given ratio, as, for example, that which 
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measures the refraction, if the oval is to be used for dioptrics. This being 
done, I take an arbitrary point G in the line FA on the same side as the 
point 5, so that AF is to GA in any given ratio. Next, along the line AC 1 
lay off RA equal to GA, and with G as center and a radius equal to R6 
I describe a circle. This circle will cut the first one in two points 1, 1, through 
which the first of the required ovals must pass. 

Next, with F as center I describe a circle which cuts FA as little nearer 
to, or farther from, A than the point 5, as, for example, at the point 7. 1 then 
draw 78 parallel to 66, and with G as center and a radius equal to R8 I 
describe another circle. This circle will cut the one through 7 in the points 
1, 1, which are points of the same oval. We can thus find as many points as 
may be desired, by drawing lines parallel to 78 and describing circles with 
F and G as centers. 

In the construction of the second oval the only difference is that instead 
of AR we must take AS on the other side of A, equal to AG, and that the 



Fig. 23 
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radius of tlie drde about G cutting the circle about F and passing through 
6 must be equal to the line S6; or if it is to cut the circle through 7 it must 
be equal to and so on. In this way the circles intersect in the points 2, 2, 
which are points of this second oval A2X. 

To construct the third and fourth ovals, instead of AG I take AH on the 
other side of A, that is, on the same side as F. It should be observed that this 
line AH must be greater than AF, which in any of these ovals may even be 
aero, in which case F and A coincide. Then, taking AR and AS each equal 



to AH, to describe the third oval, A3Y, I draw a circle about H as center 
with a radius equal to S6 and cutting m the point 3 the circle about F 
passing through 5, and another with a radius equal to S8 cutting the circle 
through 7 in the point also marked 3, and so on. 

Finally, for the fourth oval, I draw circles about H as center with radii 



Hg. 25 
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equal to R6, B8, and ao on, and cutting the other cirdea in tiie points 
marked 4. 

There are many other ways of describing these same ovals. For example, 
the first one, AV (provided we assume FA and AG equal) might be traced 
as follows: 



Divide the line FG at L so that FL:LG=:A5: A6, that is, in the ratio cor- 
responding to the index of refraction. Then bisecting AL at K, turn a ruler 
F£ about the point F, pressing with the finger at C the cord EC, which, 
being attached at £ to the end of the ruler, passes from C to K and then 
back to C and from C to G, where its other end is fastened. Thus the entire 
length of the cord is composed of GA+AL-fFE—AF, and the point C will 
describe the first oval in a way similar to that in which the ellipse and hyper- 
bola are described in La Dioptrique. But 1 cannot give any further attention 
to this subject. 

Although these ovals seem to be of almost the same nature, they never- 
theless belong to four different classes, each containing an infinity of sub- 
classes, each of which in turn contains as many different kinds as does the 
class of ellipses or of hyperbolas; the sub-classes depending upon the value 
of the ratio of A5 to A6. Then, as the ratio of AF to AG, or of AF to AH 
changes, the ovals of each sub-class change in kind, and the length of AG 
or AH determines the size of the oval. 

If A5 is equal to A6, the ovals of the first and third classes become straight 
lines; while among those of the second class we have all possible hyperbolas, 
and among those of the fourth all possible ellipses. 

In the case of each oval it is necessary further to consider two portions 
having different properties. In the first oval the portion toward A (see Fig. 
27) causes rays passing throu^ the air from F to conveige towards G upon 
meeting the convex surface 1 A1 of a lens whose index of refraction, accord- 
ing to dioptrics, determines such ratios as that of A5 to A6, by means of 
wUch tire oval is described. 

But the portion toward V causes all rays coming from G to converge to- 
ward F when they strike the crmcave surface of a mirror of the shape of 
IVl and of such material that it diminishes the velocity of these rays in the 
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ratio of A5 to A6, for it is proved in dioptrics that in this case the angles of 
reflection will be unequal as well as the angles of refraction, and can be 
measured in the same way. 



Now consider the second oval. Here, too, the portion 2A2 (see Fig. 23) 
serves for reflections of which the angles may be assumed une({ual. For if 
the surface of a mirror of the same material as in the case of the first oval be 
of this form, it will reflect all rays from G, making them seem to come trom 
F. Observe, too, that if the line AG is considerably greater than AF, such a 
mirror will be convex in the center (toward A) and concave at each end; for 
such a curve would be heart-shaped rather than oval. The other part, X2, 
is useful for refracting lenses; rays which pass through the air toward F are 
refracted by a lens whose surface has this form. 

The third oval is of use only for refraction, and causes rays traveling 
through the air toward F to move through the glass toward H, after they 
have passed through the surface whose form is A3Y3, which is convex 
throughout except toward. A, where it is slightly concave, so that this curve 
is also heart-shaped. The difference between the two parts of this oval is 
that the one part is nearer F and farther from H, while the other is nearer H 
and farther from F. 

Similarly, the last of these ovals is useful only in the case of reflection. 
Its effect is to make all rays coming from H and meeting the concave surface 
of a mirror of the same material as those previously discussed, and of the 
form A4Z4, converge towards F after reflection. 

The points F, G and H may be called the “burning points” of these ovals, 
to correspond to those of the ellipse and hyperbola, and they are so named 
in dioplaics. 

I have not mentioned several other kinds of reflection and refraction that 
are effected by these ovals; for being merely reverse or opposite effects they 
are easily deduced. 

I must not, however, fail to prove the statements already made. For this 
purpose, take any point C on the first part of the first oval, and draw the 
straight line CP normal to the curve at C. This can be done by the method 
given above, as follows: 
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Let AG =6, AF=c, FC=c+z. Suppose the ratio of d toe, which I alwaye 
take here to measure the refractive power of the lens under consideration, 
to represent the ratio of A5 to A6 or similar lines used to describe the oval. 
Then 

GC-b-|., 

whence 


.p_ hcd^—bcde+hdH+ceH 
bde+cd^+d^z-e^z 

From P draw PQ perpendicular to FC, and PN perpendicular to GC. Now 
if PQ : PN —d:e, that is, if PQ : PN is equal to the same ratio as that between 



the lines which measure the refraction of the convex glass AC, then a ray 
passing from F to C must bo refracted toward G upon entering the glass. 
This follow’S at once from dioptrics. 

Now let us determine by calculation if it be true that PQ: PN = d:e. The 
right triangles PQF and CMF are similar, whence it follows that CF:CM 
FP • CM 

= FP:PQ, and — — =PQ. Again, the right triangles PNG and CMG 

GP - CM 

are similar, and therefore — qq — = PN. Now since the multiplication or 
division of two terras of a ratio by the same number does not alter the ratio, 

if = then, dividing each tenn of the first ratio by 

CM and multiplying each by both CF and CG, we have FP-CG:GP-CF 
= d:e. Now by construction. 


•pp— I bcd-—bcdc+bd^z+ce^z 
cd^+bde-e’‘z+d^z 
or 


cd^+bde-eh+d^z ’ 


and 


CG=6-|2. 
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FPCG = 
Thm 


fe*<i^g+bc(Pg— bcdeg— c*<feg— b<fez*— cdeg* 
ai*H-6de — eH-\-dPe 


GP=b- 


hcd^—hcde+hdflz-^-ceH 
c<i*+6de — e®2!+d*2 




or 

cdP+bde-eH+dH ’ 

and CF=c+«. So that 

r^-n /-.T? _6*cde+6c®de+l>®de2+&c(ie2— 6 cc® 3— cVg— 6eV— cc®z* 

cd*+&de-c'®;?^d*2 i 

The first of these products divided by d is equal to the second divided by 
e, whence it follows that PQ:PN = FP -CG.-GP •CF=d:c, which was to be 
proved. This proof may be made to hold for the reflecting and refrac|Ling 
properties of any one of these ovals, by proper changes of the signs plus 
and minus; and as each can be investigated by the reader, there is no need 
for further discussion here. 

It now becomes necessary for me to supplement the statements made in 
my Dioptrique to the effect that lenses of various forms serve equally well 
to cause rays coming from the same point and passing through them to con- 
verge to another point; and that among such lenses those which are convex 
on one side and concave on the other are more powerful burning-glasses 
than those which are convex on both sides; while, on the other hand, the 
latter make the better telescopes. 1 shall describe and explain only those 
which I believe to have the greatest practical value, taking into considera- 
tion the difficulties of cutting. To complete the theory of the subject, I shall 
now have to describe again the form of lens which has one side of any de- 
sired degree of convexity or concavity, and which makes all the rays that 
are parallel or that come from a single point converge after passing through 
it; and also the form of lens having the same effect but being equally con- 
vex on both sides, or such that the convexity of one of its surfaces bears a 
^ven ratio to that of the other. 

In the first place, let G, Y, C, and F be given points, such that rays com- 
ing from G or parallel to GA converge at F after passing through a concave 
lens. Let Y be the center of the inner surface of this lens and C its edge, and 
let the chord CMC be given, and also the altitude of the arc CYC. First we 
must determine which of these ovals can be used for a lens that will cause 
rays passing through it in the direction of H (a point as yet imdetermined) 
to converge toward F after leaving it. 

There is no change in the direction of ras^ by means of reflection or re- 
fraction which cannot be effected by at least one of these ovals; and it is 
easily seen that this particular result can be obtained by usiag either part 
of the third oval, mark^ 3A3 or 3Y3, or the part of the second oval marked 
2X2 (see Figs. 23, 24). Since the same method applied toeachof these, we may 
in each case tdk^ Y as the vertex, C as a point on the curve, and F as one 
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of the foci. It then remains to determine the other focus. This may be 
found by considering that the difference between FY and FC is to the dif- 
ference between HY and HG as d is to e; that is, as the longer of the lines 
measuring the refractive power of the lens is to the shorter, as is evident 
from t^e manner of describing the ovals. 

Since the lines FY and FC are given, we know their difference; and then, 
since the ratio of the two differences is known, we know the difference be- 
tween HY and HC. 


c 



Again, since YM is known, we know the difference between MH and HC, 
and therefore CM. It remains to find MH, the side of the right triangle 
CMH. The other side of this triangle, CM, is known, and also the difference 
between the hsrpotenuse, CH and the required side, MH. We can therefore 
easily determine MH as follows: 

Let k — CH— MH and n = CM; then ^ ~ MH, which determines the 


position of the point H. 

If HY is greater than HF, the curve CY must be the first part of the third 
class of oval, which has already been designated by 3A3. 

But suppose that HY is less than FY. This includes two cases: In 
the first, HY exceeds HF by such an amount that the ratio of their dif- 
ference to the whole line FY is greater than the ratio of e, the smaller 
of the two lines that represent the refractive power, to d, the larger; 
that is, if HF=c, and HY=cH-A, then dh is greater than 2ce+eA. In 
this case CY must be the second part 3Y3 of the same oval of the third 
class. 

In the second case dh is less than or equal to 2ce-\-eh, and CY is the sec- 
ond part 2X2 of the oval of the second class. 

Finally, if the points H and F coincide, FY =FC and the ciuwe YC is a 
circle. 

It is also necessary to determine CAC, the other surface of the lens. If we 
suppose the rays falling on it to be parallel, this will be an ellipse having H 
as one of its foci, and the form is easily determined. If, however, we suppose 
the rays to come from the point G, the lens must have the form of the first 
part of an oval of the first class, the two foci of which are G and H, and which 
passes through the point C. The point A is seen to be its vertex from the 
fact that the excess of GC over GA is to the excess of HA over HC as d is 
to e. For if k represents the difference between CH and HM, and x repre- 
sents AM, then x—k will represent the difference between AH and CH; and 
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if g represents the difference between GC and GM, which are given, g+x 
will represent the difference between GC and GA; and since 

we have ge+ex — dx—dk, or AM=x= , which enables us to deter- 

nune the required point A. 

Agfun, suppose that only the points G, C, and F are given, together with 
the ratio of AM to YM ; and let it be required to determine the form of the 
lens ACY which causes all the rays coming from the point G to converge 
to F. 


c 



In this case, we can use two ovals, AC and CY, with foci G and H, and 
F and H respectively. To determine these, let us suppose first that H, the 
focus common to both, is known. Then AM is determined by the three 
points, G, C, and H in the way just now explained; that is if k represents 
the difference between CH and HM, and g the difference between GC and 
GM, and if AC be the first part of the oval of the first class, we have 

AM=f^ 

We may then find MY by means of the three points F, C, and H. If CY 
is the first part of an oval of the third class and we take y for MY and / 
for the difference between CF and FM, we have the difference between CF 
and FY equal to f+y, then let the difference between CII and HM equal k, 
and the difference between CH and HY equal k+y. Now k+y:f-\-y = e:d, 

fe—dk 

i^ce the oval is of the third class, whence MY = — — . Therefore, 

AM+MY =AY = - , whence it follows that on whichever side the 

point H may lie, the ratio of the line AY to the excess of GC+CF over GF 
is always equal to the ratio of e, the smaller of the two lines representing 
the refractive power of the glass, tod—e, the difference of these two lines, 
which gives a very interesting theorem. 

The line AY being found, it must be divided in the proper ratio into AM 
and MY, and since M is known the points A and Y, and finally the point H, 
may be found by the preceding problem. We musffirst find whether the 

line AM thus found is greater than, equal to, or less than If it is 

greater, AC must be the first part of one of the third class, as they have 
been considered here. If it is smaller, CY must be the first part of an oval 
of the first class and AC the first part of one of the third class. Finally, if 

OB 

AM is equal to the curves AC and CY must both be hyperbolas. 
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l^ese two problems can be extended to an infinity of other cases which 
I will not stop to deduce, since they have no practical value in dioptrics. 

I imght go farther and show how, if one surface of a lens is ^ven and 
is neither entirely plane nor composed of conic sections or circles, the 
other surface can be so determined as to transmit all the rays from a 
given point to another point, also given. This is no more difficult than 
the problems I have just explained; indeed, it is much easier since the 
way is now open; I prefer, however, to leave this for others to work out, 
to the end that they may appreciate the more highly the discovery of 
those things here demonstrated, through having themselves to meet 
some difficulties. 

In all this discussion I have conradered only curves that can be described 
upon a plane surface, but my remarks can easily be made to apply to all 
those curves which can be conceived of as generated by the regular move- 
ment of the points of a body in three-dimensional space. This can be done 
by dropping perpendiculars from each point of the curve under considera- 
tion upon two planes intersecting at right angles, for the ends of these per- 
pendiculars will describe two other curves, one in each of the two planes, all 
points of which may be determined in the way already explained, and all of 
which may be related to those of a straight line common to the two planes; 
and by means of these the points of the three-dimensional curve will be 
entirely determined. 

We can even draw a straight line at right angles to this curve at a given 
point, simply by drawing a straight line in each plane normal to the curve 
lying in that plane at the foot of the perpendicular drawn from the given 
point of the three-dimensional curve to that plane and then drawing two 
other planes, each passing through one of the straight lines and perpendicu- 
lar to the plane containing it; the intersection of these two planes will be the 
required normal. 

And so I think I have omitted nothing essential to an understanding of 
curved lines. 
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On the Construction of Sonin and SupERSonin Problems 

While it is true that every curve which can be described by a continuous 
motion should be recognized in geometry, this does not mean that we should 
use at random the first one that we meet in the construction of a given 
problem. We should always choose with care the simplest curve that can be 
used in the solution of a problem, but it should be noted that the simplest 
means not merely the one most easily described, nor the one that leads 
to the eiSsicst demonstration or construction of the problem, but rather the 
one of the simplest class that can be used to determine the required 
quantity. 

For example, there is, I believe, no easier method of finding any number 
of mean propoiiionals, nor one whose demonstration is clearer, than the one 
which employs the curves described by the instrument XYZ, previously 
explained. Thus, if two mean proportionals between YA and YE be re- 
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quired, it is only necessary to describe a circle upon YE as diameter, 
cutting the curve AD in D, and YD is then one of the required mean 
proportionals. The demonstration becomes obvious as soon as the instru- 
ment is applied to YD, since YA (or YB) is to YC as YC is to YD as YD 
is to YE. 

Similarly, to find four mean proportionals between YA and YG, or six 
between YA and YN, it is only necessary to draw the circle YFG, which de- 
termines by its intersection with AF the line YF, one of the four mean pro- 
portionals; or the circle YHN, which determines by its intersection with 
ATT the line YH, one of the six mean proportionals, and so on. 

But the curve AD is of the second class, while it is possible to find two 
mpa n proportionals by the use of the conic sections, which are curves of the 
first class. Again, four or six mean proportionals can be found by curves of 
lower classes tham AF and AH respectively. It would therefore be a geo- 
metric error to use these curves. On the other hand, it would be a blunder 
to try vainly to construct a problem by means of a class of lines simpler than 
its nature allows. 

Before ^ving the rules for the avoidance of both these errors, some 
general statements must be made concerning the nature of equations. 
An equation consists of several terms, some known and some unknown, 
some of which are together equal to the rest; or rather, all of which 
taken together are equal to nothing; for this is often the best form to 
contider. 

Every equation can have as many distinct roots (values of the unknown 
quantity) as the number of dimensions of the unknown quantity in the 
equation. ' Suppose, for example, x=2 or a;— 2*0, and again, ®*3, or 
X— 3*0. Multiplying together the two eqtuttions x— 2*0 and x— 3*0, we 
have X*— 6x-|-6=0, or x®*6x— 6. This is an equation in which x has the 
value 2 and at the same time x has the value 3. If we next make x— 4*0 
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and multiply this by **— 5aj+6=0, we have «•— 9aj*+26x--24s“0 another 
equation, in which x, having three dimensions, has also three values, namely 
2, 3, and 4. 

It often happens, however, that some of the roots are false or less than 
nothing. Thus, if we suppose x to represent the defect of a quantity 6, we 
have ®+5=0 which, multiplied by a:*— 9®*+26a:— 24=0, shields x*—4x* 
— 19x®-fl06ar— 120=0, an equation having four roots, namely three true 
roots, 2, 3, and 4, and one false root, 5. 

It is evident from the above that the sum of an equation having several 
roots is always divisible by a binomial consisting of the unknown quantity 
diminished by the value of one of the true roots, or plus the value of one of 
the false roots. In this way, the degree of an equation can be lowered. 

On the other hand, if the sum of the terms of an equation is not divisible 
by a binomial consisting of the unknown quantity plus or minus some other 
quantity, then this latter quantity is not a root of the equation. Thus the 
above equation 4*®— 19x®+106x— 120 =0 is divisible by x— 2, x— 3, 

X— 4 and x+5, but is not divisible by x plus or minus any other quantity. 
Therefore the equation can have only the four roots, 2, 3, 4, and 5. We 
can determine also the number of true and false roots that any equation 
can have, as follows: An equation can have as many true roots as it con- 
tains changes of sign, from + to — or from — to + ; and as many false 
roots as the number of times two 4- signs or two — signs are found in 
succession. 

Thus, in the last equation, since +x* is followed by — 4x®, pving a change 
of sign from + to — ,and —19x® is followed by +106x,and -l-106xby — 120, 
giving two more changes, we know there are three true roots; and since 
— 4x* is followed by — 19x® there is one false root. 

It is also easy to transform an equation so that all the roots that were 
false shall become true roots, and all those that were true shall become false. 
This is done by changing the signs of the second, fourth, sixth, and all even 
terms, leaving unchanged the signs of the first, third, Mth, and other odd 
terms. Thus, if instead of 

-l-x* - 4x® - 19x*+ 106x - 120 = 0 

we write 

+x*+4x> - 19x® - 106x - 120 = 0 

we get an equation having one true root, 5, and three false roots, 2, 3, and 4. 

If the roots of an equation are unknown and it be desired to increase or 
diminish each of these roots by some known number, we must substitute 
for the unknown quantity throughout the equation, another quantity 
greater or less by the given number. Thus, if it be detired to increase by 3 
the value of each root of the equation 

x®+4x»- 19x*- 106x- 120 =0 

put y in the place of x, and let y exceed x by 3, so that y — B—x. Then for 
put the square of y— 3, or y*— 6y+9; for x® put its cube, y*— 9y*+27y — 27; 
and for x* put its fourth power, or 

y‘- 12y®+54y®- 108yH-81. 
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Substituting these values in the above equation, and combining, we have 
2/*-123/®+54i/*-108y+ 81 
+ 4j/*-36y*+108y-108 
-19y2+114y-171 
-lOGy+318 

-120 

yA— 82/®— 2/®+ 8y =0, 

or 

2/*-8j/®— 2/H-8=0, 

whose true root is now 8 instead of 5, since it has been increased by 3. If, 
on the other hand, it is desired to diminish by 3 the roots of the same equa- 
tion, we must put y-|-3=a: and 2/®+6yH-9 = a:®, and so on, so that instead of 
a!®+4a:* — 19x®—106x — 120 = 0, we have , j 

y*+\2y^+b^y^+10^y-\- 81 ' 

+ 4</»-f3G2/*+108v-|-108 
- 192/2 -114y- 171 
-1062/ -318 

-120 \ 
2/^+lG2/»+7l2/2- 42/ -420=0. 

It should be observed that increasing the true roots of an equation dimin- 
ishes the false roots by the same amount; and, on the contrary, diminishing 
the true roots increases the false roots; while diminishing either a true or a 
false root by a quantity equal to it makes the root zero; and diminishing it 
by a quantity greater than the root renders a true root false or a false root 
true. Thus by increasing the true root 5 by 3, we diminish each of the false 
roots, so that the root previously 4 is now only 1 , the root previously 3 is 
zero, and the root previously 2 is now a true root, equal to 1, since -2-1-3 
= 4-1. This explains why the equation 2/® — 82/2-2/4-8 = 0 has only three 
roots, two of them, 1 and 8, being true roots, and the tliird, also 1, being 
false; while the other equation 2/*— 162/®4-71y2— 4^— 420 = 0 has only one 
true root, 2, since 4-5— 3 = 4-2, and three false roots, 5, 6, and 7. 

Now this method of transforming the roots of an equation without de- 
termining their values yields two results which will prove useful : First, we 
can always remove the second term of an equation by diminishing its true 
roots by the known quantity of the second term divided by the number of 
dimensions of the first term, if these two teims have opposite signs; or, if 
they have like signs, by increasing the roots by the same qxiantity. Thus, 
to remove the second term of the equation 2/^4-162/24-712/2— 42/— 420 = 0 
I divide 16 by 4 (the exponent of y in y*), the quotient being 4. 1 then make 
z—4=y and write 

?<-162»4- 96z 2-25624- 256 
-f-16«»- 192224-7682;- 1024 
4- 7l22-5682;4-1136 
— 42!-t- 16 

_ - 420 


- 252:2- 602- 36=0. 
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The true root of this equation which was 2 is now 6, since it has been in- 
creased by 4, and the false roots, 5, 6, and 7, are only 1, 2, and 3, since each 
has been diminished by 4. Similarly, to remove the second terms of 
X* — 2ax^+ (2a* — c*)x* — 2a®x-|-o* = 0; since 2a -s- 4 = Ja we must put «+ Ja = x 
and write 

- 2a2» - 3a*2* - |a»z - |a« 

+2a^z^+2a»z+ia* 

— c* 2 * -ac* 2 — ja*c® 

-2a®z— 

+ 

z*-|-(ia*— c®) 2 *— (a*-|-ac*)24- — ia*c® =0. 

Having found the value of 2, that of x is foimd by adding |a. Second, by 
increasing the roots by a quantity greater than any of the false roots we 
make all the roots true. When this is done, there will be no two consecutive 
+ or — terms; and further, the known quantity of the third term will be 
greater than the square of half that of the second term. This can be done 
even when the false roots arc unknown, since approximate values can al- 
ways be obtained for them and the roots can then be increased by a quan- 
tity as large as, or larger than, is required. Thus, given, 

- 6«*x«-f-36n*x» - 2Wji*x^+ 1296n«x - 777Ga» = 0, 
make y— 6/1 =x and we have, 

y«-36n1y»+540n*]y<-4320n» y«-fl9440n< y®-46656/i® y-f46656»« 

-I- «j - 30 h*[ + 360n» - 2160n« + 6480n6 - 7776n« 

- 6/t*i -f 144n» - 1296n« + 5184»* - 7776a* 

+ 36/t* - 648«* + 3888a6 - 7776/i« 

- 216a* + 2592a* - 7776n* 

-t- J296a* - 7776a* 

- 7776a* 

y*-35ay® -l-504«V -3780a*y» +15120aV -27216a*y =0. 

Now it is evident that 504«*, the known quantity of the third term, is larger 
than that is, than the square of half that of the second term; and 

there is no case for which the true roots need be increased by a quantity 
larger in proportion to those given than for this one. 

If it is undesirable to have the last term zero, as in this case, the roots 
must be increased just a little more, yet not too little, for the purpose. Simi- 
larly if it is desired to raise the degree of an equation, and also to have all 
its terms present, as if instead of x*— 6 = 0, we wsh an equation of the sixth 
degree with no term zero, first, for x®— 6 = 0 write x®— 6x = 0, and letting 
y—a—x, we have 

y* — 6ay®-t- 15o*y* — 20a*y*-l- 15a*y* — (6o®+6)y +a*+o6 = 0. 

It is evident that, however small the quantity a, every term of this equa- 
tion must be present. 

We can also multiply or divide all the roots of an equation by a ^ven 
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quantity, without first determining their values. To do this, suppose the 
unknown quantity when multiplied or divided by the given numl^r to be 
equal to a second vmknown quantity. Then multiply or divide the known 
quantity of the second term by the given quantity, that in the third term 
by the square of the given quantity, that in the fourth term by its cube, 
and so on, to the end. 

This device is useful in changing fractional terms of an equation to whole 
numbers, and often in rationalizing the terms. Thus, given re® — 

~ 27 - v/ 3 let there be required another equation in which all the terms 

are expressed in rational numbers. Ijet y=x y/Z and multiply the second 
term by y/Z, the third by 3, and the last by 3y/3. The resulting equation 
is 2/®— 3y®+-*8%— f ==0. Next let it be required to replace this equation by 
another in which the known quantities are expressed only by whole i](um- 
bers. Let z=3y. Multiplying 3 by 3, by 9, and -| by 27, we have 

z®-92®+2Gz-24=0. 


The roots of this equation are 2, 3, and 4; and hence the roots of the pre- 
ceding equation are 3, 1 and and those of the first equation are 

end |\/3. 


This method can also be used to make the known quantity of any term 
equal to a given quantity. Thus, given the equation 

a:*— 6®x+c®=0, 

let it be required to write an equation in which the cocfEicient of the third 
term, namely 6®, shall be replaced by 3a®. Let 

/3o® 

and we have o , , 

Neither the true nor the false roots are always real; sometimes they are 
imaginary; that is, while we can always conceive of as many roots for each 
equation as I have already assigned, yet there is not always a definite quan- 
tity corresponding to each root so conceived of. Thus, while we may con- 
ceive of the equation a;*— 6a;®+13x— 10=0 as having three roots, yet there 
is only one real root, 2, while the other two, however we may increase, 
diminish, or multiply them in accordance with the rules just laid down, re- 
main always imaginary. 

When the construction of a problem involves the solution of an equation 
in which the unknown quantity has three dimensions, the following steps 
must be taken: 

First, if the equation contains some fractional coefficients, change them 
to whole numbers by the method explained above; if it contains surds, 
change them as far as possible into rational numbers, either by multiplica- 
tion or by one of several other methods easy enough to find. Second, by 
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examining in order all the factors of the last term, determine whether the 
left member of the equation is divisible by a binomial consisting of the un- 
known quantity plus or minus any one of these factors. If it is, the problem 
is pl^e, that is, it can be constructed by means of the ruler and compasses; 
for either the kno^vn quantity of the binomial is the reqtiired root or else, 
having divided the left member of the equation by the binomial, the quo- 
tient is of the second degree, and from this quotient the root can be foimd 
as explained in the first book. 

Given, for example, i/^-Sy*-12iy’^—(i4=0: the last term, 64, is divisible 
by 1 » 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, and 64 ; therefore, we must find whether the left member 
is divisible by j/®— 1, y®— 2, y^+2, j/®— 4, and so on. We shall find 

that it is divisible by y®— 16 as follows: 

+ y* - Sy* - 124y ® - 64 = 0 
-y* - 8//*- 4//®^ 

0 -_!(}// -128//® 

-16 -'lO' 


+ y*-\- 8y®-t- 4=0. 

Beginning with the last term, I divide —64 by — 16 which gives -|-4; write 
this in the quotient; multiply +4 by -hy® which gives +4y*, and write in 
the dividend — 4y® (for the opposite sign from that obtained by the multipli- 
cation must always be used). Adding — 124y®and — 4y* I have — 128y®. Di- 
viding this by — 16 I have +8y® in the quotient, and multipl 3 dng by y® 1 
have —8y* to be added to the corresponding term, —Sy*, in the dividend. 
This gives — I6y* which dividexl by — 16 yields +y* in the quotient and — y® 
to be added to -j-j/® which gives zero, and shows that the division is finished. 

If, however, there is a remainder, or if any modified term is not exactly 
divisible by 16, then it is clear that the binomial is not a divisor. 

Similarly, given 

y*+ a®1y*— o®ly®— a® ] 

-2c*/ +c*i -2n<c® =0, 

— fJ®C^j 

the last term is divisible by a, a®, a®-l-c®, o®-l-ac®, and so on, but only two of 
these need be considere<l, namely a® and a®+c®. The others give a term in 
Ihe quotient of lower or higher degree than the known quantity of the next 
to the last tenn, and thus render the division impossible. Note that I am 
here considering y® as of the third degree, since there are no terms in y®, j/®, 
or y. Trying the binomial 

y®— o® -c®=0 


wc find that the division can b<‘ performed as follows: 

+y‘+ oH .-a* 1 .- n® ] 
-y«- 2c®/-^ +c* P -2aV®^«0 
0 4 Cl* 1^.2 (l^c* 


— a ' 


— 


02 - 
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This shows that a®+c* is the required root, which can easily be proved by 
multiplication. 

But when no binomial divisor of the proposed equation can be found, it is 
certain that the problem depending upon it is solid, and it is then as great a 
mistake to try to construct it by using only circles and straight lines as it 
is to use the conic sections to construct a problem requiring only circles; for 
any evidence of ignorance may be termed a mistake. 

Again, given an equation in which the unknown quantity has four dimen- 
sions. After removing any surds or fractions, see if a binomial having one 
term a factor of the last term of the expression will divide the left member. 
If such a binomial can be found, either the known quantity of the binomial 
is the required root, or, after the division is performed, the resulting equa- 
tion, wliich is of only three dimensions, must be treated in the same iway. 
If no such binomial can be found, we must increase or diminish the rodts so 
as to remove the second tenn, in the way already explained, and theh re- 
duce it to another of the third degree, in the following manner: Insteap of 

x*±px^ + qx±r=0 

write 

2/® ± 2py*-\- (p* ± 4r)y® — g* = 0. 

For the ambiguous sign put -l-2p in the second expression if -f-p occurs in 
the first; but if — p occurs in the first, write — 2p in the second; and on the 
contrary, put — 4r if -+-r, and -f-4r if — r occurs; but whether the first ex- 
pression contains +q or — g we always write — g® and -fp® in the second, 
provided that x* and p® have the sign -|- ; otherwise, wo write -Hg® and — p®. 
For example, given 

x^-4.t®-8j: -1-35=0 

rt‘placr it by 

p«-8)y<-124j/®-64=0. 

For since p = — 4, we replace 2py* by —By*', and since r = 36, we replace 
{p^—ir)y~ by (16 — 140)p® or — 124p®; and since g = 8, we replace — g® by 
-64. 

Similarly, instead of 

a:*-17x®-20x-6=0 

we must write 

p«- 34jy^+ 313p® - 400 = 0, 

for 34 is twnce 17, and 313 is the square of 17 increased by four times 6, and 
400 IS the square of 20. 

In the same way, instead of 

+ 2 ®+( 20 ®— (a'*+oc ®)2 — -A-o®— Jor®c®=0, 
we miist write 

p®-i- (a® — 2c®)p*-H (c^ — o®)p® — o® — 2a®c® — a®c® =0; 
for 

p = §a®— c®, p® = io®— a®c®-l-c®, 4r= — 

— g®= — c®— 2a®c®— a®c®. 


And finally, 
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When the equation has been rt'ducod to three dimensions, the value of y* 
is found by the mctlnxl already explained. If this cannot be done it is use- 
less to pursue the question further, for it follows inevitably that the problem 
is solid. If, however, the value of y* can be found, we can by means of it 
separate the preceding equation into two others, each of the second degree, 
whose roots w’ill be the same as those of the original equation. Instead of 
-\-x* + qx-±,r =0, write the tw'o equations 

— yx-f ± Ip ± “ = 0 

and 


+x®-|- 2 /x-l-|y® ± Ip ± =0. 


For the ambiguous signs write -J-Jp in each new equation, when p has a 
positive sign, and — |p when p lias a negative sign, but ivritt' -t-^ when we 

g ^ 

have —yx, and when we have +yx, provided q has a positive sign, and 


the opposite w’hen q has a negative sign. It is then esusy to determine all the 
roots of the proposed equation, and consequently to construct the problem 
of which it contains the solution, by the exclusive use of circles and straight 
lines. For example, writing j/*—3'l?/*-f-3J3y®— 400 = 0 instead of 17x® 
— 20x— 6 = 0, w’e find that 7/® = 10; then, instead of the original equation 


+a«-17x®-20a— 6 = 0 


write the tw'o equations +x®— 4x— 3 = 0 and +x^+4:X+2—0. For, y=4, 
1.7/®= 8, p = l7, (/ = 20, and therefore 


and 


+|y*-^p+^=+2. 


Obtaining the roots of these two equations, we get the same results as if we 
had obtained the roots of the equation containing x*, namel.v, one true root, 
•\/7+2, and three false ones, \/7— 2, 2+^/2, and 2— s/2. Again, given 
x^—4x®— 8x4-35 = 0, w’e have y*— 8//^— 124y®— 64 = 0, and since the root of 
the latter equation is 16, we must write x®— 4x-l-5=0 and x®-l-4x-|-7 =0. 
For in this case, 

+|y®-|p-^=5 

and 

+iy*-iP+|^=7. 

Now these two equations have no roots either true or false, whence we know 
that the four roots of the original equation are imaginary; and that the 
problem whose solution depends upon this equation is plane, but that its 
construction is impossible, because the given quantities cannot be united. 
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Similarly, given 

«♦+ ( Jo® — c®)2!* — (a’+ ac®)34- Ao* — io®c* = 0, 
since wo have foimd 2 /®=a*+c®, we must write 

z®— VO*“i'C*^ri"fo®— Ja\/a*+c*=0, 
and 

z®+'\/a®+c®z+ lo®+ \a -\/o®+c® = 0. 

For 2/ = \/«®+c® and + 2 !/®+ JP = and ■s/a*4-c®; then we have 

« = Jva*+c*+ '\/— 20®+Jc®+ JoVo^+c* 

or 

z= |\/o®+c®— “y/— 2 a®+Jc*+’Jo\/a® 4 -c®. 

Now we already have z+^a = «, and therefore ar, the quantity in the s^rch 
for which we have performed all these operations, is ' 

+ J«+ x/iff'Tlc®- \ 

To emphasize the value of 
this rule, I shall apply it to a 
problem. Given the square AD 
and the line BN, to prolong 
the side AC to E, so that EF, 
laid off from E on EB, shall 
be equal to NB. 

Pappus showed that if BD 
is produced to G, so that DG 
Fig . 32 = DN , and a circle is described 

on BG as diam(*ter, the re- 
quired point E will be the intersection of the straight line AC (produced) 
with the circumference of this circle. 

Those not familiar with this construction would not be likely to discover 
it, and if they applied the method suggested here they would never think 
of taking DG for the unknown quantity rather than CF or FD, since either 
of these would much more easily lead to an equation. They would thus get 
an equation which could not easily be solved without the rule which I liave 
just explained. 

For, putting o for BD or CD, c for EF and x for DF, we have CF=o— a;. 
Mid, since CF is to FE as FD is to BF, we have 

a— a::o=z:BF, 
cx 

whence BF = - — -. Now, in the right triangle BDF whose sides are x and a, 
a;®-|-a®, the sum of their squares, is equal to the square of the hypotenuse, 
which is a; 2 _ 2 og-f.^ - Multipljdng both sides by 

a:®— 2ox-|-a*, 
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we get the equation, 

x*—2ax*+2a^x^—2a'x+a*=c*x*, 


or 


X* — 2o®*+ (2a* — c*)® * — 2o*® 4-0* == 0, 


and by the preceding rule we know that its root, which is the length of the 
line DF, is 

io4-\/ia®-|-Jc*— V Jc*— Jo*4-5-a -\/a*4'C*. 


If, on the other hand, we consider BF, CE, or BE as the unknown quantity, 
we obtain an equation of the fourth degree, but much easier to solve, and 
quite simply obtained. 

Again, if DG were used, the equation would be much more difficult to ob- 
tain, but its solution would be very simple. I state this simply to warn you 
that, when the proposed problem is not solid, if one method of attack yields 
a very complicated equation, a much simpler one can usually be found by 
some other method. 

I might add several different rules for the solution of cubic and biquadra- 
tic equations but they would be superfluous, since the construction of any 
plane problem can be foimd by means of those already given. 

I could also add rules for equations of the fifth, sixth, and higher degrees, 
but I prefer to consider them all together and to state the following gen- 
eral rule: 

First, try to put the given equation into the form of an equation of the 
same degree obtained by multiplying together two others, each of a lower 
degree. If, after all possible ways of doing this have been tried, none has 
been successful, then it is certain that the given equation cannot be re- 
duced to a simpler one; and, consequently, if it is of the third or fourth 
degree, the problem depending upon it is solid; if of the fifth or sixth, the 
problem is one degree more complex, and so on. I have also omitted 
hero the demonstration of most of my statements, because they seem to 
me so easy that if you take the trouble to examine them systematically 
the demonstrations will present themselves to you and it will be of 
much more value to you to learn them in that way than by reading 
them. 

Now, when it is clear that the proposed problem is solid, whether the 
equation upon which its solution depends is of the fourth degree or only of 
the third, its roots can always be found by any one of the three conic sec- 
tions, or even by some part of one of them, however small, tc^ether with 
only circles and straight lines. I shall content myself with giving here a gen- 
eral rule for finding them all by means of a parabola, since that is in some 
respects the simplest of these curves. 

First, remove the second tenn of the proposed equation, if this is not al- 
ready zero, thus reducing it to the form z*= ±apz±a^q, if the given equa- 
tion is of the third degree, or z*= ±apz*±a^gz±a^r, if it is of the fourth 
degree. By choosing a as the unit, the former may be written 2 *=» ±p«±g 
and the latter z*— ±pz^±qz±r. Suppose that the parabola FAG is 
already described; let ACDKL be its axis, o, or 1 wliich equate 2AC, its 
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latus rectum (C being within 
the parabola), and A its ver- 
tex. Lay off CD equal to fp so 
that the points D and A lie on 
the same side of C if the equa- 
tion contains -|-p and on oppo- 
site sides if it contains — p. 
Then at the point D (or, it p — 
0, at C), erect DE perpendicu- 
lar to CD, so that DE is (‘(jual 
to \q, and about E as center, 
with AE as radius, describe 
the circle FG, if the given 
equation is a cubic, that is, if r 
is zero. 

If the equation contains +r, 
on one side of AE produced, 
lay off AR equal to r, and on 
the other side lay off AS 
equal to the latus rectum of 
the parabola, that is, to 1 , and 
descril>e a circle on RS as di- 
ameter. Then if AH is drawn 
IMjrpendicular to AE it will 



Fig. 33 



Fig. 34 


Fig. 35 
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meet the circle RHS in the point H, through which the other circle FHG 
must pass. 

If the equation contains — r, construct a circle upon AE as diameter and 
in it inscribe AI, a line equal to AH : then the first circle must pass through 
the point I. 

Now the circle FG can cut or touch the parabola in 1, 2, 3, or 4 points; 
and if perpendiculars are drawn from these points upon the axis they will 



represent all the roots of the equation, both true and false. If the quantity 
q is positive, the true roots wll be those perpendiculars, su(*h as FL, on the 
ssirne side of the parabola, as E, the center of the circle ; while the others, as 
GK, Avill be the false roots. On the other hand, if q is negative, the true roots 
will be those on the opposite side, and the false or negative roots will be 
those on the same side as E, the centt'r of the circle. If the circle neither cuts 
nor touches the parabola at any point, it is an indication that the equation 
has neither a true nor a false root, but that all the roots are imaginary. 

This rule is evidently as general and complete as coultl possibly be de- 
sired. Its demonstration is also very easy. If the line GK thus constructed 
be represented by z, then AK is a®, since by the natun* of the parabola, GK 
is the mean proportional between AIv and the latus rectum, which is 1. 
Then if AC or and CD or ^p, be subtracted from AK, the remainder is 
DK or EM, which is equal to 2® — Jp — J of which the square is 

2* — P2® — 2®-|- ip®-l-^ P + i . 

And since DE = KM = ^q, the whole line GM — z+lq, and the square of GM 
equals z^+qz-\-\q^. Adding these two squares we have 
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z^—pz^+qz+\q^+\V^+ip+\ 

for the square of GE, since GE 
is the h3rpotenuse of the right 
triangle EMG. 

But GE is the radius of the 
circle FG and can therefore be 
expressed in another way. For 
since ED = |< 7 , and AD = |p+ 
and ADE is a right angle, 
we have 

EA=Vi?*+ip®+ip+i'r 

Then, since HA is the n^ean 
proportional between AS or 1 
and AR or r, HA==-\/r; knd 
since EAII is a right angle, 
the square of HE or of EG is 

\q^+lV^+ip+l+ry 

and we can form an equation 
from this expression and tlie 
one already obtained. This 
equation will be of the form 
pz^ — qz+r, and theretore 
the line GK, or z, is the root 
of this equation, which was to 
be proved. If you will apply 
this method in all the other 
cases, w ith the proper changes 
of sign, you will be convinced of its usefulness, without my writing anything 
further about it. 

Let us apply it to the problem of 
finding two mean proportionals be- 
tween the lines a and q. It is evident 
that if we represent one of the mean 
proportionals by z, then 

aiz^zi — = Thus we have 

a a* 

an equation between q and 
namely, z^==a^q. 

Describe the parabola FAG with 
its axis along AC, and wdth AC equal 
to |a, that is, to half the latus rec- 
tum. Then erect CE equal to \q and 
perpendicular to AC at C, and de- 
scribe the circle AF about E as 



P 

9 
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center, passing through A. Then FL and LA are the required mean 
proportionals. 

Again, let it be required to divide the angle NOP, or rather, the circular 
arc NQTP, into three equal parts. Let NO = l be the radius of the circle, 
NP == g be the chord subtending the given arc, and NQ = 2 be the chord sub- 
tending one-third of that arc; then the c<iuatiou is z® = 32— g. For, drawing 
NQ, OQ and OT, and drawing QS parallel to TO, it is obvious that NO is 
to NQ as NQ is to QR as QR is to RS. Since NO = 1 and NQ = 2, then 
QR=z® and RS = z®; and since NP or g lacks only RS or 2* of being three 
times NQ or 2, we have g=32— 2’ or 2*=32— g. 

Describe the parabola FAG .so that CA, one-half its latus rectum, shall be 
equal to take CD=^ and the perpendicular DK== Jg; then describe the 




circle FAgG about E as center, passing throtigh A. This circle cuts the par- 
abola in throe points, F, g, and G, besides the vertex, A. This shows that the 
given equation has tlu-ee roots, namely, tlie two true roots, GK and gA‘, and 
one false root, FL. The smaller of the two roots, yk, must bo taken as the 
length of the required line NQ, for the other root, GK, is equal to NV, the 
chord subtended by one-third the arc NVP, which, together with the arc 
NQP constitutes the circle; and the false root, FL, is equal to the sum of 
QN and NV, as may easily be shown. 

It is unnecessary for me to give other examples here, for all problems that 
are only solid can be reduced to such forms as not to require this rule for 
their construction except when they involve the finding of two mean pro- 
portionals or the trisection of an angle. This will be obvious if it is noted 
that the most difficult of tliese problems can l)e expressed by equations of 
the third or fourth degree; that all equations of the fourth degree can be re- 
duced to qxiadratic equations by means of other equations not exceeding the 
third degree; and finally, that the second terms of these equations can be 
removed; so that every such equation can be reduced to one of the follow- 
ing forms: 

— p2-Hg 


z*=>-i-pz+g 


2*=+pa— fl. 
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Now, if we have 2®= —pz+q, the rule, attributed by Cardan to one Scipio 
Ferreus, gives us the root 


yj—M+ 


Similarly, when we have 2® = +p2+<3f whore the stpiare of half the last term 
is greater than the cube of one-third the coefficient of the next to the last 
term, the corresponding rule gives us the root 


It is now clear that all problems of which the equations can be reduced 
to either of these two forms can bo constructed without the use of the conic 
sections except to extract the cube roots of certain knoAvn quantities, which 
process is equivalent to finding two mean proportionals between sueh a 
quantity and unity. Again, if we have 2® = -\-pz+q, where the square of 'half 
the last term is not greater than the cube of one-third the coefficicni of 
the next to the last term, describe the circle NQPV with radius NO equal 
to \/ip, that is to the mean proportional between unity and one-third 

the known quantity p. Then take NP = — » that is, such that NP is tog. 



Fig. 40 


the other known quantity, as 1 is to Ip, and inscribe N P in the circle. Divide 
each of the two arcs NQP and NVP into three equal parts, and the recpiired 
root is the sum of NQ, the chord subtending one-third the first arc, and 
NV, the chord subtending one-third of the second arc. 

Finally, suppose that we have z^ = pz—q. Construct the circle NQPV 

whose radius NO is equal to v IPt and let NP, equal to be inscribed in 

this circle; then NQ, the chord of one-third the arc NQP, will be the first of 
the required roots, and NV, the chord of one-third the other arc, will be the 
second. 

An exception must be made in the case in which the square of half the 
last term is greater than the cube of one-third the coefficient of the next to 
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the last term ; for then the line NP cannot be inscribed in the circle, since it 
is longer than the diameter. In this case, the two roots that were true are 
merely imaginary, and the only real root is the one previously false, which 
according to Cardan’s rule is 

Furthermore, it should be remarked that this method of expressing the roots 
by means of the relations which they bear to the sides of certain cubes whose 
contents only are known is in no respect clearer or .simpler than the method 
of expressing them by means of the relations which they bear to the chords 
of certain arcs (or portions of circles), when arcs three times as long are 
known. And the roots of the cubic equations which cannot be solved by 
Cardan’s method can be expressed as clearly as any others, or more clearly 
than the others, by the method given here. 

For example, grant that we may considera root of the equation 2*= —qz+p 
known, because we know that it is the sum of two lines of which one is the 
side of a cube who«je volume is increased by the side of a square whose 
area is Ig^—^p', and the other is the side of another cube whose volume is 
the difference between Ig and the side of a square whose area is sV/>’. 
This is as much knowledge of the roots as is furnished by Cardan’s method. 
There is no doubt that the value of the root of the equation z^ — +gz — p is 
(luite as well known and as clearly conceived when it is considered as the 
length of a chord inscribed in a circle of radius \/ip and subtending an arc 
that is one-third the arc subtended by a chord of length — . 

Indeed, these terms are much less complicated than the others, and they 
might be made even more concise by the use of some particular symbol to 
express such chords, just as the symbol is used to represent the side of 
a cube. 

By methods similar to those already explained, we can expre.ss the roots 
of any biquadratic equation, and there seems to me nothing further to be 
desired in the matter; for by their very nature these roots cannot be ex- 
pressed in simpler terms, nor can they be determined by any construction 
that is at the same time easier and more general. 

It is true that I have not yet stated my grounds for daring to declare a 
thing possible or impossible, but if it is remembered tliat in the method I use 
all problems which present themselves to geomett'rs reduce to a single type, 
namely, to the question of finding the values of the ro<JTs of an equation, it 
will be clear that a list can be made of all the u ays of finding the roots, and 
that it will then be easy to prove our method the simjdcst and most general. 
Solid problems in particular caimot, as I have already said, be constructed 
withoxit the use of a curve more comidex than the circle. This follows at once 
from the fact that they all reduce to two con^tnictions, namely, to one in 
which two mean proportionals are to be found between two given lines, and 
one in which two points are to be found which divide a given arc into three 
e(iual parts. Inasmuch as the curvature of a circle depends only upon a sim- 
ple relation between the center and all points on the circumference, the cir- 
cle can only be used to deteimine a single point between two extremes, as, 
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for example, to find one mean proportional between two given lines or to 
bisect a given arc; while, on the other hand, since the curvature of the conic 
sections always depends upon two different things, it can be used to deter- 
mine two different points. 

For a similar reason, it is impossible that any problem of degree more com- 
plex than the solid, involving the finding of four mean proportionals or the 
division of an angle into five equal parts, can be constructed by the use of 
one of the conic sections. 

I therefore believe that I shall have accomplished all that is possible when 
I have given a general rule for constructing problems by means of the curve 
described by the intersection of a parabola and a straight line, as previously 
explained; for I am convinced that there is nothing of a simpler nature that 
will serve this purpose. You have seen, too, tbaji-this curve directly follows 
th(‘ conic sections in that question to which the ancients devoted so much 
attention, and whose solution presents in order all the curves that should be 
received into geometry. \ 

When quantities required for the construction of these problems are to pe 
found, you already know how an equation can always be formed that is »^f 
no higher degree than the fifth or sixth. You also know how by increasing 
the roots of this equation we can make them all true, and at the same time 

have the coefficient of the third 
terra greater than the square of 
half that of the second term. 
Also, if it is not higher than the 
fifth degree it can always be 
changed into an equation of the 
sixth degree in which every term 
is present. 

Now to overcome all these 
difficulties by means of a single 
rule, I shall consider all these 
directions applied and the equa- 
tion thereby reduced to the form : 

‘S^—py^+gy*—ry^+sy^—ty+ 
M=0 in which q is greater than 
the square of ^p. 

Prf^uce BK indefinitely in 
both directions, and at B draw 
AB perpendicular to BK and 
equal to ^p. In a separate plane 
describe the parabola CDF 
whose principal parameter is 


which we shall represent by n. 

Now place the plane contain- 
ing the parabola on that contain- 
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ing the lines AB and BK, in such a way that the axis DE of the parabola 

falls along the line BK. Take a point E such that DE= ^^ and place a 

ruler so as to connect this point E and the point A of the lower plane. 
Hold the ruler so that it always connects these points, and slide the parab- 
ola up or down, keeping its axis always along BK. Then the point C, the 
intersection of the parabola and the ruler, will describe the curve ACN, 
which is to be used in the construction of the proposed problem. 

Having thus described the curve, take a point L in the line BK on the 


concave side of the parabola, and such that BL = DE== : then lay off 

_ _ t 

on BK, toward B, LII equal to 2n\/~* from II draw HI ptirpendicular 


to LH and on the same side as the curve ACN. Take III equal to 


r , 

2 «* inWu 


which we may, for the sake of brevity, set equal to Join L and I, and 
descril)e the circle LPI on L T as diameter; then inscribe in this circle the 

line LP equal to Finally, describe the circle PCN about I as 

center and passing through P. This circle will cut or touch the curve ACN 
in as many points as the equation has roots; and hence the perpendiculars 
CG, NR, QO, and so on, dropped from these points upon BK, will be the 
reciuired roots. This rule never fails, nor docs it admit of any exceptions. 

For, if the quantity s were so large in proportion to the others, p, q, r, t, m, 
that the line LP was greater than the diamett'r of the circle LI, so that 
LP could not be inscribed in it, every root of the proposed equation would 
be imaginary; and the same would be true if the circle IP were so small 
that it did not cut the curve ACN at any point. The circle IP will in gener- 
al cut the curve ACN in six different points, so that the (‘quation can have 
six distinct roots. But if it cuts it in fewer points, tliis indicates that some 


of the roots are equal or else imaginary. 

If, however, this method of tracing the curve ACN by the tran.slation of 
a parabola seems to you awkward, there are many other ways of describing 
it. We might take AB and BL as before, and BK equal to the latus rectiun 
of the parabola, and describe the semi-circle KST with its center in BK and 
cutting AB in some point S. Then from the point T where it ends, take TV 
toward K equal to BL and join S and V. Draw AC through A parallel to 
SV, and draw SC through S parallel to BK; then C, the intersection of AC 
and SC, will be one point of the required curve. In this way we can find as 
many points of the curve as may be desired. 

The demonstration of all this is very simple. Place the mler AE and the 
parabola FD so that both pass through the point C. This can always be 
done, since C lies on the curve ACN which is described by the intersection 

of the parabola and the ruler. If we let CG =y, GD will equal since the 
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Fig. 42 Fig. 43 


latiis rectum n is to CG as CG is to GD. I'hon DK = -^^, and subtracting 

pn ’ “ 

DE from GD we have GE = ^ Since AB is t.o BE as CG is to GE, 

n pn ' 

“Wl/ 

and AB is equal to Ip, therefore BE== ^ Now let C be a point on 

the curve generated by the intersection of the line SC, which is parallel to 
BK, and AC, which is parallel to SV. Ijet SB = CG = 2/, and BK = n, the 

7/2 

latus rectum of the parabola. Then BT = - f or KB is to BS as BS is to BT, 

and since TV = BL = we have BV = ^ - Also, SB is to BV as AB 

pn n pn 

'V/ 11 / 

is to BE, whence BPj= ^ as before. It is evident, therefore, that one 

and the same curve is described by these two methods. 
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Furthermore, BL=DE, and therefore DL=BE; also 

DL=^-:^. 

2n ny ’ 

therefore, DH = LH+DL = ^ ^ ^ • 

g 2n ny ^ 2nVu 

Also, since GD = — , 
n ’ 

GH = DH-GD = ^ - 

2n uy 2n\/ a u 

which may be written 

y 

and the square of GIl is equal to 


l^^atover point ot the eur\ e is taken as C, u hc'ther \ oward N or toward Q, 
it \vill always be possible to express the sipiare of the segment of BII be- 
tween the point H and the foot of the peij)endieular from C to BH in these 
same terms connected by these same signs. 


Again, 


whence 








since the angle IHL is a right angle; and since 


and the angle TPL is a right angle, 

ic = IP = J'",' 

y n* a® 

Now draw CM perpendicular to IH, and 

in 

IM = in-IIM=Iir-CG = ^-y; 

whence the square of IM is +y^- 

Taking this from the square of IC there remains the square of CM, or 


s_ 

4«®W 7i.® 


s_ _ pVu, 2mj/_ 2 
a® n® a® 
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and this is equal to the square of GH, previously found. This may be written 


Now, putting 

for and 




';^y^+qy^-\p^y^ 


r2/3+2\/w//»+2:^y® 

for 2my^y and multiplying both members by nhj^, we have 

y»_py6+^ip2_^^y44.^2-v/M + 2^)i'''+ {^^i-pV^y*-ty+t 


equals 


or 


{\v^-q-^y*+{r+2 V« + 

l/^—py^+qy^—Ty^+sy^ — ty+u = Oy 


whence it appears that the lines CG, NR, QO, etc., are the roots of this 
equation. 

If then it be desired to find four mean proportionals be* tween the lines a 
and b, if we let x be the first, the equation is a ^6 = 0, or — 0. Let 

y — a = x, and we get 


y® — Qay^+ 1 5a^y^ — 20a’^y*’+ ISa^y^ (6a® y +a®+a®6 = 0. 


Therefore, we must take AB = 3a, and BK, the latus rectum of the parabola, 
must be 


4 . 


*v/ o®+a6 


+6a* 


which 1 sliall call n, and DE or BL will be 

Then, having described the curve ACN, we must have 


and 


6o®+a*6 

T TT = 

2n^/a^+ab 


HI = 


lOo® 

n* 


-r ^ \/ a^+ab + 


18a*+3a®b 

2nWa^T^' 


and 


LP= ^ ^16o*+6av'a*+o&. 
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For the circle about 1 as center will pass through the point P thus found, 
and cut the curve in the two points C and N. If we draw the perpendiculars 
NR and CG, and subtract NR, the smaller, from CG, the greater, the re- 
mainder will be a:, the first of the four required moan proportionals. 

This method applies as well to the division of an angle into five equal 
parts, the inscription of a regular polygon of eleven or thirteen sides in a 
circle, and an infinity of other problems. It should be remarked, however, 
that in many of these problems it may happen that the circle cuts the parab- 
ola of the second class so obliquely that it is hard to determine the exact 
point of intersection. In such ca.ses this construction is not of practical 
value. The difficulty could easily be overcome by forming other rules airalo- 
gous to these, which might bo done in a thousand different ways. 

But it is not my purpose to write a large book. I am trying rather to in- 
clude much in a few words, as will perhaps be inferred from what I have 
done, if it is considered that, while reducing to a single construction all the 
problems of one class, I have at the same time* given a method of transfoim- 
ing them into an infinity of others, and thus of solving each in an infinite 
number of ways; that, furthermore, having constructed all plane problems 
by the cutting of a circle by a straight line, and all solid problems by the 
cutting of a circle by a parabola; and, finally, all that arc but one degree 
more complex by cutting a circle by a curve but one degree higher than the 
parabola, it is only necessary to follow the same general method to construct 
all problems, more and more complex, ad infinitum; for in the case of a 
mathematical progression, whenever the first two or three terms are given, 
it is easy to find the rest. 

I hope that posterity will judge me kindly, not only as to the things which 
I have explained, but also as to those which I have intentionally omitted so 
as to leave to others the pleasure of discovery. 




si»xisroz A. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Benedict de Spinoza, 1633-1677 


Benedict (Baruch) db Spinoza was bom in 
Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1632, 
the son of a Jewish family which had emigrated 
from Portugal in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century to have the benefit of Dutch religious 
toleration. His father seems to have been of 
some prominence in the local Jewish commu- 
nity, and young Baruch was presumably edu- 
cated in the Jewish schools. Whatever may be 
the value of the various reports as to the course 
of his education, there can be no doubt that he 
early acquired unorthodox opinions, for in July, 
1656, after some controvemy, the details of 
which are far from clear, he was solemnly ex- 
communicated by the Jewish authorities for 
* ‘abominable heresies which he practises and 
teaches.” Cut off from his own people, his par- 
ents dead, Spinoza was thrown on his own re- 
sources. 

The next four years Spinoza spent in or near 
Amsterdam, associating with members of the 
(yollegiant, Mennonite, and Bemonstrant sects, 
and devoting himself to the study of Latin, 
Creek, and other “humane sciences.” Probably 
it was also during these years that he acquired 
or at least perfected the trade of lens-grinder, 
which provided him with a means of support 
throughout the rest of his life. Leaving Amster- 
dam in 1660, he retired to Rijnsburg, a small 
village near Leyden and headquarters of the 
Collegiant group, where, according to his first 
biographer, “removed from all the obstacles 
which he could only overcome by flight, he de- 
voted himself entirely to philosophy.” 

During his three years at Rijnsburg Spinoza 
wrote the Short Treatise on God, Man and his 
WellrBeing, the Treatise on the Improvement of 
the Understanding, Descartes^ Principles of Phi- 
losophy Geometrically Demonstrated with ap- 
pended Metaphysical Thoughts, and seems to 
have begun work on what eventually became 
the Ethics. The exposition of Descartes^ Prind- 
pks was undertaken for the instruction of a 
group of students, who had formed a sort of 
philosophical club in Amsterdam, and it was 
far from representing Spinoza's own views, as, 
indeed, tlrn preface to the published work stat- 
ed. Spinoza allowed it to be published, however, 


hoping that “perhaps on this occasion there 
will be found some who hold the first places in 
my country, who will desire to see the other 
things which I have written and which I ac- 
knowledge as my own, and they will make it 
their business that I should be able to publish 
them without any risk of trouble.” 

His reputation was already growing. He had 
been visited by and w^as cori*esponding with 
Henry Oldenburg, one of the firet two secre- 
taiios of the Royal Society of London, and 
through him wdth Ro])ert lioyle; through the 
years ho became acquainted with numerous 
other prominent personages of both the political 
and intellectual worlds, among them Christian 
Huygens. Possibly in order to be closer to some 
of tlicse i i lends, he moved to V oorburg, near The 
Hague, in 1663. Although the publication of 
his version of Descartes aroused considerable 
interest, it did not j)! oducc the consequences he 
had desired, since publication of his other works 
did not follow. While continuing to work on the 
Ethics, he h'gan, in 1665, the composition of 
the Theological-Political Treatise, which was 
published anonymously in 1670. Spinoza was 
moved to write tliis book partly by a desire 
to assert “the liberty of jihilosophizing and of 
saying what we think,” which “cannot be de- 
stroyed unless the peace and piety of the state 
is therewith also destroyed.” 

Condemnations of the Treatise immediately 
flew thick and fa^t, and in many Spinoza's 
name was mentioned. In the disorders conse- 
quent upon the French invasion of 1672, Jan 
de Witt, former Gi and Pensionary of Holland 
and powerful friend and protector of Spinoza, 
was murdered by an angry mob. Spinoza, whose 
Theological-Political Treatise had been de- 
nounced as “forged in hell by a renegade Jew 
and the devil, and issued with the knowledge 
of Mr. Jan de Witt,” was so aroused by this 
event tha t he was with diffi culty restrained from 
public denunciation of the murderers. The 
Prince of Cond^, commanding the French Army 
at Utrecht, invited Spinoza to visit him, and 
Spinoza went, but with what motives this visit 
was requested or why paid is far from certain. 
In any case the effort w^as wasted, for Cond4 
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Benedict de Spinoza, 1682-1677 


Benedict (Baruch) db Spinoza vsur born in 
Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1032, 
the son of a Jewish family which had emigrated 
from Portugal in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century to have the benefit of Dutch religious 
toleration. His father seems to have been of 
some prominence in the local Jewish commu- 
nity, and young Baruch was presumably edu- 
cated in the Jewish schools. \\Tiatever may be 
the value of the various reports as to the course 
of his education, there can be no doubt that he 
early acquired unorthodox opinions, for in July, 
1656, after some controversy, the details of 
which are far from clear, he was solemnly ex- 
communicated by the Jewish authorities for 
“abominable heresies which he practises and 
teaches.” Cut off fiom his own people, his par- 
ents dead, Spinoza was thrown on his own i*e- 
sources. 

The next four yearn Spinoza spent in or near 
Amsterdam, associating with members of the 
("ollegiant, Mennonite, and Kemonstrant sects, 
and devoting himself to the study of Latin, 
(Jreek, and other “humane sciences.” Probably 
it was also during these years that he acquired 
or at least perfected the trade of lens-grinder, 
which provided him with a means of support 
throughout the rest of his life. I^eaving Amster- 
dam in 1660, he retired to Rijnsburg, a small 
village near Leyden and headquarters of the 
Collegiant group, where, according to his first 
biographer, “removed from all the obstacles 
which he could only overcome by flight, he de- 
voted himself entirely to philosophy.” 

During his three years at Rijnsburg Spinoza 
wrote the Short Treatise on Gody Man ard his 
Well-Being y the Treatise on the ImprovemerU of 
the Understandingy Descartes^ Principles of Phi- 
losophy Geometrically Demonstrated with ap- 
pended Metaphysical ThtmghiSy and seems to 
have begun work on what eventually became 
the Ethics. The exposition of Descart^' Princir 
pies was undertaken for the instruction of a 
group of students, who had formed a sort of 
philosophical club in Amsterdam, and it was 
far from representing Spinoza^s own views, as, 
indeed, the preface to the published work stat- 
ed. Spinoza allowed it to be published, however, 


hoping that “perhaps on this occasion there 
will be found some w’'ho hold the first places in 
my country, who will desire to sec the other 
things which I have wn*ittcn and which I ac- 
knowledge as my own, and they will make it 
their business that I should be able to publish 
them without any risk of tnmble.” 

His reputation w as already growing. He had 
been visited by and was corresponding with 
Henry Oldenburg, one of the first two secre- 
taries of the Royal Society of London, and 
through him with Rol>ort Bovle; through the 
years he l)ecamc acquainted with numerous 
other prominent personages of ])oth the political 
and intellectual worlds, among them Christian 
Huygens. Possibly in order to be closer to some 
of these f r iends, he moved to V oorburg, near The 
Hague, in 1663. Although the publication of 
his version of Descartes aroused considerable 
interest, it did not produce the consequences he 
had desired, since publication of his other works 
did not follow. While continuing to work on the 
KthieSy he began, in 1665, the composition of 
the Theological-Political TreatisCy which was 
published anonymously in 1670. Spinoza was 
moved to writ(» this book partly by a desire 
to assert “the liberty of philosophizing and of 
saying what we think,” which “cannot be de- 
stroyed unless the peace and piety of the state 
is therewith also destroyed.” 

Condemnations of the Treatise immediately 
flew thick and fast, and in many Spinoza’s 
name w’as mentioned. In the disorders conse- 
quent upon the I'rench invasion of 1672, Jan 
de Witt, former Crand Pensionary of Holland 
and powerful friend and protector of Spinoza, 
was murdered by an angry mob. Spinoza, whose 
Theological-Political Treatise had been de- 
nounced as “forged in hell by a renegade Jew 
and the devil, and issued with the knowledge 
of Mr. Jan de Witt,” was so aroused by this 
event that he was with diflSculty restrained from 
public denunciation of the murderers. The 
Prince of Cond4, commanding the French Army 
at Utrecht, invited Spinoza to visit him, and 
Spinoza went, but with what motives this visit 
was requested or why paid is far from certam. 
In any case the effoit was w^asted, for Cond^ 
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had been called away, and Spinoza returned to 
The Hague, where he found himself an object of 
popular suspicion. The same year, 1673, he was 
offered a professomhip at the University of Hei- 
delberg, but he gracefully declined, declaring 
that he held back, “not in the hope of some bet- 
ter fortune, but from love of tranquillity, which 
I believe I can obtain in some measure by re- 
fraining from public lectures.” 

The remainder of his life was spent (juietly at 
The Hague, where he had settled in 1670. He 
completed his Ethics and sought to puWish it, 
but was discouraged by the complaints aroused 
by the mere rumor of its being on the press. Sub- 
sequently he began his Political Trealise^ wliich 
remained unfinished, and planned a Hebrew 


grammar. In 1676, already seriously ill with 
tlie consumption which was to kill him, he re- 
ceived a visit from Leibnitz, ith whom he had 
already corresponded on problems of optics, 
and they convei-scd “often and at great length.” 
Four months later, on a quiet Sunday after- 
noon in February, 1677, while the “people of 
the house” were at church, he died in the 
presence of an Amsterdam physiciaii-fiiend. 
His funeral was “attended by many illustrious 
pensonages and followed by six coaches.” He 
was forty-four. He left a small library, his 
clothes, a little furniture, some finished lenses 
(which “sold pretty dear”),and his manuscripts, 
which were published the same year by his 
friends. 
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ETHICS 


FIRST PART 

OF GOD 


DEPINmoNS 

L Bt cause of itself, I understand that, 
whose essence involves existence; or that, 
whose nature cannot be conceived unless ex- 
isting. 

2. That thing is called finite in its own kind 
(in mo gem re) which can be limited by another 
thing of the same nature. For example, a body 
is called finite, because we alwa3rs conceive 
another which is greater. So a thought is 
limited by another thought; but a body is 
not limited by a thought, nor a thought by a 
body. 

3. By substance, I understand that which is 
in itself and is conceived through itself; in 
other words, that, the conception of which 
does not need the conception of another thing 
from which it must be formed. 

4. By attribute, I understand that which 
the intellect perceives of substance, as if con- 
stituting its essence.^ 

5. By mode, I understand the affections of 
substance, or thet which is in another thing 
through which also it is conceived. 

6. By God, I understand Being absolutely 
infinite, that is to say, substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each one of which expresses 
eternal and infinite essence. 

Explanation, I say absolutely infinite but 
not infinite in its own kind (in suo gencre ) ; for 
of whatever is infinite only in its own kind (in 
suo gmere), we can deny infinite attributes; 
but to the essence of that which is absolutely 
infinite pertains whatever expresses essence 
and involves no negation. 

7. That thing is called free which exists 
from the necessity of its own nature alone, and 
is determined to action by itself alone. That 
thing, on the other hand, is called necessary, or 
rather compelled, which by another is deter- 
mined to existence and action in a fixed and 
prescribed manner. 

^See Part I, Prop. 19. 


8. By eternity, I understand existence it- 
self, so far as it is conceived necessarily to fol- 
low from the definition alone of the eternal 
thing. 

Explanation, For such existence, like the 
essence of the thing, is conceived as an eternal 
truth. It cannot therefore be explained by 
duration or time, even if the duration be con- 
ceived without beginning or end. 

AXIOMS 

1. Everything which is, is either in itself or 
in another. 

2. That which cannot be conceived through 
another must be conceived through itself. 

3. From a given determinate cause an effect 
necessarily follows; and, on the other hand, if 
no determinate cause be given, it is impossible 
that an effect can follow. 

4. The knowledge (cognitio) of an effect de- 
pends upon and involves the knowledge of the 
cause. 

5. Those things which have nothing mu- 
tually in common with one another cannot 
through one another be mutually under- 
stood, that is to say, the conception of the 
one does not involve the conception of the 
other. 

6. A true idea must agree with that of 
which it is the idea (cum suo ideato), 

7. The essence of that thing which can be 
conceived as not existing does not involve 
existence. 

Prop. 1. Svbsiame is by its nature prior to its 
affections. 

Demonst, This is evident from Defs. 3 and 5. 

Prop. 2. Two substances having different air 
tributes have nothing in common with one anr 
other, 

Demonst, This is also evident from Def. 3. 
For each substance must be in itself and must 
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be conceived through itself, that is to say, the 
conception of one does not involve the con- 
ception of the other. q.e.d 

Prop. 3. If two things have nothing in common 
with one another^ one cannot be the cause of the 
other. 

Demonst. If they have nothing mutually 
in common with one another, they cannot 
(Ax. 5) through one another be mutually un- 
derstood, and therefore (Ax. 4) one cannot be 
the cause of the other. q.e.d. 

Prop. 4. Two or more distinct things are dis- 
tinguished from one another ^ either by the differ- 
ence of the attributes of the substances, or by the 
difference of their affections. 

Demonst. Everything which is, is either in 
itself or in another (Ax. 1), that is to say (Defs. 
3 and 5), outside the intellect there is nothing 
but substances and their affections. There is 
nothing therefore outside the intellect by 
which a number of things can be distinguished 
one from another, but substances or (which is 
the same thing by Def. 4) their attributes and 
their affections. q.e.d. 

Prop. 6 . In nature there cannot be two or 
more substances of the same nature or attribute. 

Demonst. If there were two or more dis- 
tinct substances, they must be distinguished 
one from the other by difference of attributes 
or difference of affections (Prop. 4). If they 
are distinguished only by difference of attri- 
butes, it will be granted that there is but one 
substance of the same attribute. But if they 
are distinguished by difference of affections, 
since substance is prior by nature to its affec- 
tions (Prop. 1), the affections therefore being 
placed on one side, and the substance being 
considered in itself, or, in other words (Def. 3 
and Ax. 6), truly considered, it cannot bo con- 
ceived as distinguished from another sub- 
stance, that is to say (Prop. 4), there cannot 
be two or more substances, but only one pos- 
sessing the same nature or attribute, q.e.d. 

Prop. 6. One substance cannot be produced by 
another substance. 

Demonst. There cannot in nature be two 
substances of the same attribute (Prop. 5), 
that is to say (Prop. 2), two which have any- 
thing in common with one another. And there- 
fore (Prop. 3) one cannot be the cause of the 
other, that is to say, one cannot be produced 
by the other. q.ej>. 
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Carol. Hence it follows that there is noth- 
ing by which substance can be produced, for 
in nature there is nothing but substances and 
their affections (as is evident from Ax. 1 and 
Defs. 3 and 5). But substance cannot be 
produced by substance (Prop. 6). Therefore 
absolutely there is nothing by which substance 
can be produced, q.e.d. 

Another Demonst. This corollary is demon- 
strated more easily by the reductio ad absur- 
dum. For if there were an3rthing by which sub- 
stance could be produced, the knowledge of 
substance would be dependent upon the knowl- 
edge of its cause (Ax. 4), and therefore (Def. 
3) it would not be substance. 

Prop. 7. It pertains to the nature of mbstance 
to exist. \ 

Demonst. There is nothing by which sub- 
stance can be produced (Corol. Prop'^ 6). It 
will therefore be the cause of itself, that is to 
say (Def. 1), its essence necessarily inVolves 
existence, or in other words it pertains to its 
nature to exist, q.e.d. 

Prop. 8. Every substance is necessarily inr 
finite. 

Demonst. Substance which has only one 
attribute cannot exist except as one substance 
(Prop. 5), and to the nature of this one sub- 
stance it pertains to exist (Prop. 7). It must 
therefore from its nature exist as finite or in- 
finite. But it cannot exist as finite substance, 
for (Def. 2) it must (if finite) be limited by an- 
other substance of the same nature, which also 
must necessarily exist (Prop. 7), and therefore 
would be two substances of the same attribute, 
which is absurd (Prop, 5). It exists therefore 
as infinite substance. q.e.d. 

SchoL. 1. Since finiteness is in truth partly 
negation, and infinitude absolute affirmation 
of existence of some kind, it follows from Prop. 
7 alone that all substance must be infinite. 

Schol. 2. I fully expect that those who 
judge things confusedly, and who have not 
been accustomed to cognise things through 
their first causes, will find it difficult to com- 
prehend the demonstration of the 7th Proposi- 
tion, since they do not distinguish between the 
modifications of substances and substances 
themselves, and are ignorant of the manner 
in which things are produced. Hence it comes 
to pass that they erroneously ascribe to sub- 
stances a beginning like that which they see 
belongs to natural things; for those who are 
ignorant of the true causes of things confound 
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every thing, and without any mental repug- express any certain number of individuals, 


nance represent trees speaking like men, or 
imagine that men are made out of stones as 
well as begotten from seed, and that all forms 
can he changed the one into the other. So also 
those who confound human nature with the 
divine, readily attribute to God human af- 
fects,^ especially so long as they are ignorant 
of the manner in which affects are produced 
ill the mind. But if men would attend to the 
nature of substance, they could not entertain a 
single doubt of the truth of Proposition 7 ; in- 
tleed this proposition would be considered by 
all to be axiomatic, and reckoned amongst 
common notions. For by ‘^substance’* would 
be understood that which is in itself and is con- 
ceived through itself, or, in other words, that, 
the knowledge of w'hich does not need the 
knowledge of another thing. But by ^^modifi- 
cations'' would be understood those things 
which are in another thing — those things, the 
conception of which is formed from the con- 
ception of the thing in which they are. Hence 
we can have true ideas of non-existent modi- 
fications, since although they may not actually 
exist outside the intellect, their essence never- 
theless is so comprehended in something else, 
that they may be conceived through it. But 
the truth of substances is not outside the in- 
tellect unless in the substances themselves, be- 
cause they are conceived through themselves. 
If any one, therefore, were to say that he pos- 
sessed a clear and distinct, that is to say, a true 
idea of substance, and that he nevertheless 
doubted whether such a substance exists, he 
would forsooth be in the same position as if he 
were to say that he had a true idea and never- 
theless doubted whether or not it was false (as 
is evident to any one who pays a little atten- 
tion). Similarly if any one were to affirm that 
substance is created, he would affirm at the 
same time that a false idea had become true, 
and this is a greater absurdity than can be 
conceived. It is therefore necessary to admit 
that the existence of substance, like its es- 
sence, is an eternal truth. Hence a demonstra- 
tion (which I have thought worth while to 
append) by a different method is possible, 
showing that there are not two substances pos- 
sessing the same nature. But in order to prove 
this methodically it is to be noted: 1. That the 
true definition of any one thing neither in- 
volves nor expresses anything except the na- 
ture of the thing defined. From which it fol- 
lows, 2. Tliat a definition does not involve or 
^See Part I, Def. III. 


since it expresses nothing but the nature of the 
thing defined. For example, the definition of a 
triangle expresses nothing but the simple na- 
ture of a triangle, and not any certain number 
of triangles. 3. It is to be observed that of 
every existing thing there is some certain 
cause by reiison of which it exists. 4. Finally, 
it is to 1x5 observed that tliis cause, by reason 
of which a thing exists, must either be con- 
tained in the nature itself and definition of the 
existing thing (simply because it pertains to 
the nature of the thing to exist), or it must 
exist outside the thing. This being granted, it 
follows that if a certain number of individuals 
exist in nature, there must necessarily bo a 
cause why those individuals, and neither more 
nor fewer, exist. If, for example, there are 
twenty men in existence (whom, for the sake 
of greater ( learness, I suppose existing at the 
same time, and that no others existed before 
them), it will not be sufficient, in order that 
w^e may give a reason why twenty men exist, 
to give a cause for human nature generally; 
but it will l)e necessary, in addition, to give a 
reason why neither more nor fewer than twen- 
ty exist, since, as we have already observed 
under the third head, there must necessarily 
be a cause why each exists. But this cause (as 
we have shown under the second and third 
heads) cannot be contained in human nature 
itself, since the true definition of a man does 
not involve the nural)er twenty, and therefore 
(by the fourth head) the cause why these twen- 
ty men exist, and consequently the cause why 
each exists, must necessarily lie outside each 
one; and therefore we must conclude generally 
that whenever it is possible for several indi- 
viduals of the same nature to exist, there must 
necessarily be an external cause for their 
existence. 

Since now it pertains to the nature of sub- 
stance to exist (as we have shown in this scho- 
lium), its definition must involve necessary 
existence, and consequently from its definition 
alone its existence must be concluded. But 
from its definition (as we have already shown 
under the second and third heads) the exist- 
ence of more substances than one cannot be 
deduced. It follows, tlierefore, from this defi- 
nition necessarily that there cannot be two 
substances possessing the same nature. 

Pbop 9 . The more reality or being a thing poe^ 
seeses, the more attributes belong to it. 

Demonst. This is evident from Def. 4. 
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Prop 10. Ectch attribute of a eybstance must 
be conceived through itself, 

DemonsL For an attribute is that which 
the intellect perceives of substance, as if con- 
stituting its essence (Def. 4), and therefore 
(Def. 3) it must be conceived through it- 
self. Q.E.D. 

Sehol From this it is apparent that al- 
thou^ two attributes may conceived as 
really distinct — ^that is to say, one without the 
assistance of the other — ^we cannot neverthe- 
less thence conclude tliat they constitute two 
beings or -two different substances; for this is 
the nature of substance, that each of its at- 
tributes is conceived through itself, since all 
the attributes which substance possesses were 
always in it together, nor could one be pro- 
duced by another; but each expresses the 
reality or being of substance. It is very far from 
being absurd, therefore, to ascribe to one sub- 
stance a number of attributes, since nothing in 
nature is clearer than that each being must be 
conceived under some attribute, and the more 
reality or being it has, the more attributes it 
possesses expressing necessity or eternity and 
infinity. Notliing consequently is clearer than 
that Being absolutely infinite is necessarily de- 
fined, as we have shown (Def. 0) , as Being which 
consists of infinite attributes, each one of wliich 
expresses a certain essence, eternal and in- 
finite. But if any one now asks by what sign, 
therefore, we may distinguish between sub- 
stances, let him read the following proposi- 
tions, which show that in nature only one sub- 
stance exists, and that it is absolutely infinite. 
For this reason that sign would be sought for 
in vain. 

Prop* 11. God, or substance consisting of inr 
finite attributes, each one of which expresses eter» 
nal and infinite essence, necessarily exists, 

Demonst. If this be denied, conceive, if it 
be possible, that God does not exist. Then it 
follows (Ax. 7) that His essence does not in- 
volve existence. But this (Prop. 7) is absurd. 
Therefore God necessarily exists. q.b.d. 

Another proof. For the existence or non- 
existence of ever 3 rthing there must be a reason 
or cause. For example, if a triangle exists, there 
must be a reason or cause why it exists; and if 
it does not exist, there must be a reason or 
cause which binders its existence or which 
negates it. But this reason or cause must 
either be contained in the nature of the thing 
or lie outside it. For example, the nature of the 
thing itself shows the reason why a square 
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circle does not exist, the reason being that a 
square circle involves a contradiction. And the 
reason, on the other hand, why substance ex- 
ists follows from its nature alone, which in- 
volves existence (see Prop. 7). But the reason 
why a circle or triangle exists or does not exist 
is not drawn from their nature, but from the 
order of corporeal nature generally; for from 
that it must follow, either that a triangle nec- 
essarily exists, or that it is impossible for it to 
exist. But this is self-evident. Therefore it fol- 
lows that if there be no cause nor reason which 
hinders a thing from existing, it exists neces- 
sarily. If, therefore, there be no reason nor cause 
which hinders God from existing, or which 
negates ffia existence, we must conclude abso- 
lutely tha£ He necessarily exists. But if there 
be such a reason or cause, it must be either in 
the nature itself of God or must lie outside it, 
that is to say, in another substance of Ipother 
nature. For if the reason lay in a substance of 
the same nature, the existence of God w^uld be 
by this very fact admitted. But substance pos- 
sessing another nature could have nothing in 
common with God (Prop. 2), and therefore 
could not give Him existence nor negate it. 
Since, therefore, the reason or cause which 
could negate the divine existence cannot be 
outside the divine nature, it will necessarily, 
supposing that the divine nature does not ex- 
ist, be in His Nature itself, which would there- 
fore involve a contradiction. But to affirm 
this of the Being absolutely infinite and con- 
summately perfect is absurd. Therefore nei- 
ther in God nor outside God is there any cause 
or reason which can negate His existence, and 
therefore God necessarily exists. q.£.d. 

Another proof. Inability to exist is impo- 
tence, and, on the other hand, ability to exist 
is power, as is self-evident. If, therefore, there 
is nothing which necessarily exists excepting 
things finite, it follows that things finite are 
more powerful than the absolutely infinite 
Being, and this (as is self-evident) is absurd; 
therefore either nothing exists or Being abso- 
lutely infinite also.necessariiy exists. But we 
ourselves exist, either in ourselves or in some- 
thing else which necessarily exists (Ax. 1 and 
Prop. 7). Therefore the Being absolutely in- 
finite, that is to say (Def. 6), God, necessarily 
exists. Q.E.D. 

Schol. In this last demonstration I wished 
to prove the existence of God a posteriori, in 
order tliat the demonstration might be the 
more easily understood, and not because the 
existence of God does not follow a priori from 
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tbe same grounds. For anoe ability to esdst is 
power, it follows that the more reality belongs 
to the nature of anything, the greater is the 
power for existence it derives from itself; and 
it also follows, therefore, that the Being abso- 
lutely infinite, or God, has from Himself an 
absolutely infinite power of existence, and that 
He therefore necessarily exists. Many persons, 
nevertheless, will perhaps not be able easily to 
see the force of this demonstration, because 
they have been accustomed to contemplate 
those things alone which flow from external 
causes, and they see also that those things 
which are quickly produced from these causes, 
that is to say, which easily exist, easily perish, 
whilst, on the other hand, they adjudge those 
things to be more difficult to produce, that is 
to say, not so easy to bring into exist^ce, to 
which they conceive more properties pertain. 
In order that these prejudices may be removed, 
I do not need here to show in what respect this 
saying, *What is quickly made quickly per- 
ishes,'’ is true, nor to inquire whether, looHng 
at the whole of nature, all things are or are not 
equally easy. But this only it will be sufficient 
for me to observe, that I do not speak of things 
which are produced by external causes, but 
that I speak of substances alone which (I'rop. 
6) can produced by no external cause. For 
whatever perfection or reality those things may 
have which are produced by external causes, 
whether they consist of many parts or of few, 
they owe it all to the virtue of an external 
cause, and therefore their existence springs 
from the perfection of an external cause alone 
and not from their own. On the other hand, 
whatever perfection substance has is due to no 
external cause. Therefore its existence must 
follow from its nature alone, and is therefore 
nothing else than its essence. Perfection conse- 
quently does not prevent the existence of a 
thing, but establishes it; imperfection, on the 
other hand, prevents existence, and so of no 
existence can we be more sure than of the ex- 
istence of the Being absolutely infinite or per- 
fect, that is to say, God. For since His essence 
shuts out all imperfection and involves abso- 
lute perfection, for this very reason all cause of 
doubt concerning His existence is taken away, 
and the hipest certainty concerning it is 
given, — a truth which I trust will be evident to 
any one who bestows only moderate attention. 

Prop. 12. No attribute of eubstance can be 
truly conceived from which it foUowe that eulh 
ekmce con be divided. 
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JDemoneL For the parts into which sub- 
stance thus conceived would be divided will or 
will not retain the nature of substance. If they 
retain it, then (Prop. 8) each part will be in- 
finite, and (Prop. 6) the cause of itself, and will 
consist of an attribute differing from that of 
any other part (Prop. 5), so that from one sub- 
stance more substances could be formed, which 
(Prop. 6) is absurd. Moreover the parts (Prop. 
2) would have nothing in common with their 
whole, and the whole (Def. 4 and Prop. 10) 
could bo, and could be conceived without its 
parts, which no one will doubt to be an absurd- 
ity. But if the second case be supposed, name- 
ly, that the parts will not retain the nature of 
substance, then, since the whole substance 
might be divided into equal parts, it would 
lose the nature of substance and cease to be^ 
which (Prop. 7) is absurd. 

Prop. 13. Substance absolutely infinite is inr 
divisible, 

Demonst, For if it were divisible, the parts 
into which it would be divided will or will not 
retain the nature of substance absolutely in- 
finite. It they retain it, there will be a plurality 
of substances possessing the same nature, 
which (Prop. 5) is absurd. If the second case 
be supposed, then (as above), substance abso- 
lutely infinite can cease to be, which (Prop. 
11) is also absurd. 

Coral Hence it follows that no substance^ 
and consequently no bodily substance in so 
far as it is substance, is divisible. 

Schol That substance is indivisible is more 
easily to be understood from this consideration 
alone, that the nature of substance cannot be 
conceived unless as infinite, and that by a part 
of substance nothing else can be understood 
than finite substance, wliich (Prop. 8) involves 
a manifest contradiction. 

Prop. 14. Besides God, no substance can be 
nor can be conceived, 

Demonst, Since God is Being absolutely in- 
finite, of whom no attribute can be denied 
which expresses the essence of substance (Def. 
6), and since He necessarily exists (Prop. 11), 
it follows that if there were any sutetance be- 
sides God, it would have to be explained by 
some attribute of God, and thus two sub- 
stances would exist possessing the same attri- 
bute, which (Prop. 5) is absurd; and therefore 
there cannot be any substance excepting God, 
and consequently none other can be conceived. 
For if any other could be conceived, it would 
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necessarily be conceived as existing, and this (by and hence we have concluded that extended 


the first part of this demonstration) is absurd. 
Therefore besides God no substance can be, 
nor can be conceived. q.e.d. 

Corel. 1, Hence it follows with the greatest 
clearness, firstly, that God is one, that is to say 
(Dei. 6), in nature there is but one substance, 
and it is absolutely infinite, as (Schol. Prop. 
10) we have already intimated. 

Carol. 2. It follows, secondly, that the thing 
extended (rem extensam) and the thing thinking 
(rem cogitantem) are either attributes of God 
or (Ax. 1) affections of the attributes of God. 

Prop. 15. Whatever is, is in God, and nothing 
can either be or he conceived mthovt God. 

Demonst. Besides God there is no sub- 
stance, nor can any be conceived (Prop. 14), 
that is to say (Def. 3), nothing which is in it- 
self and is conceived through itself. But modes 
(Def. 5) can neither be nor be conceived with- 
out substance; therefore in the divine nature 
only can they be, and through it alone can 
they be conceived. But besides substances and 
modes nothing is assumed (Ax. 1). There- 
fore nothing can be or be conceived without 
God. Q.E.D. 

Schol. There are those who imagine God to 
be like a man, composed of body and soul and 
subject to passions; but it is clear enough from 
what has already been demonstrated how far 
off men who believe this are from tlie true 
knowledge of God. But these I dismiss, for all 
men who have in any way looked into the di- 
vine nature deny that God is corporeal. Tliat 
He cannot be so they conclusively prove by 
showing that by “body^* we understand a cer- 
tain quantity possessing length, breadth, and 
depth, limited by some fixed form; and that to 
attribute these to God, a being absolutely in- 
finite, is the greatest absurdity. But yet at the 
same time, from other arguments by which 
they endeavour to confirm their proof, they 
clearly show that they remove altogether from 
the divine nature substance itself corporeal or 
extended, affirming that it was created by God 
By what divine power, however, it could have 
been created they are altogether ignorant, so 
that it is clear they do not understand what 
they themselves say. But I have demon- 
strated, at least in my own opinion, with suffi- 
cient clearness (see Corol. Prop. 6 and Schol. 
2, Prop. 8), that no substance can be produced 
or created by another being [ah alio). More- 
over (Prop. 14), we have shown that besides 
God no substance can be nor can be conceived; 


substance is one of the infinite attributes of God . 
But for the sake of a fuller explanation, I will 
refute my adversaries' arguments, which, 
taken altogether, come to this. First, that cor- 
poreal substance, in so far as it is substance, 
consists, as they suppose, of parts, and there- 
fore they deny that it can be infinite, and con- 
sequently that it can pertain to God. This they 



illustrate by many examples, one or^wo of 
which I will adduce. If corporeal substance, 
they say, be infinite, let us conceive it to be di- 
vided into two parts; each part, therefore, will 
be either finite or infinite. If each part be ignite, 
then the infinite is composed of two finite 
parts, wliich is absurd. If each part be infinite, 
there is then an infinite twice as great as an- 
other infinite, which is also absurd. Again, if 
infinite quantity be measured by equal parts 
of a foot each, it must contain an infinite num- 
ber of such parts, and similarly if it be meas- 
ured by equal parts of an in(*h each; and tliere- 
fore one infinite number will be twelve times 
greater than anotlier infinite number. Lastly, 
if from one point of any infinite quantity it be 
imagined that two lines, AB, AC’, which at 
first are at a certain and determinate distance 
from one another, be infinitely extended, it is 
plain that the distance between B and C will 
be continually increased, and at length from 
being determinate will be indeterminable. 
Since therefore these absurdities follow, as 
they think, from supposing quantity to be in- 
finite, they conclude that corporeal substance 
must be finite, and consequently cannot per- 
tain to the essence of God. A second argument 
is assumed from the absolute perfection of 
God. For God, they say, since He is a being 
absolutely perfect, cannot suffer; but corpo- 
real substance, since it is divisible, can suffer: 
it follows, therefore, that it does not pertain to 
God's essence. These are the arguments which 
I find in authors, by which they endeavour to 
show that corporeal substance is unworthy of 
the divine nature, and cannot pertain to it. 
But any one who will properly attend will dis- 
cover that I have already answered these argu- 
ments, since the sole foundation of them is the 
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supposition that bodily substance consists of 
parts, a supposition which (Prop. 12 and 
Corol. Prop. 13) I have shown to be absurd. 
Moreover, if any one will rightly consider the 
matter, he will see that all these absurdities 
(supposing that they are all absurdities, a 
point which I will now take for granted), from 
which these authors attempt to draw the con- 
clusion that substance extended is finite, do 
not by any means follow from the supposition 
that quantity is infinite, but from the supposi- 
tion that infinite quantity is measurable, and 
that it is made up of finite parts. Therefore, 
from the absurdities to which this leads noth- 
ing can be concluded, excepting that infinite 
quantity is not measurable, and that it cannot 
be composed of finite parts. But this is what 
we have already demonstrated (Prop. 12, 
&c.), and the shaft therefore which is aimed at 
us turns against those who cast it. If, there- 
fore, from these absurdities any one sliould 
attempt to conclude that substance extended 
must be finite, he would, forsooth, be in the 
position of the man who supposes a circle to 
have the properties of a square, and then con- 
cludes that it has no centre, such that all the 
lines drawn from it to the circumference are 
equal. For corporeal substance, which cannot 
be conceived except as infinite, one and indi- 
visible (Props. 8, 5, and 12), is conceived by 
those against whom I argue to be composed of 
finite parts, and to be multiplex and divisible, 
in order that they may prove it finite. Just in 
the same way others, after they have imagined 
a line to consist of points, know how to dis- 
cover many arguments, by which they show 
that a line cannot be divided ad infinitum; and 
indeed it is not less absurd to suppose that 
corporeal substance is composed of bodies or 
parts than to suppose that a body is composed 
of surfaces, surkces of lines, and that lines, 
finally, are composed of points. Every one who 
knows that clear reason is infallible ought to 
admit this, and especially those who deny that 
a vacuum can exist. For if corporeal substance 
could be so divided that its parts could be 
really distinct, why could not one part be an- 
nihilated, the rest remaining, as before, con- 
nected with one another? And why must all 
be so fitted together that there can be no 
vacuum? For of things which are really distinct 
the one from the other, one can be and remain 
in its own position without the other. Since, 
therefore, it is supposed that there is no vacu- 
um in nature (about which I will speak at an- 
other time), but that all the parts must be 


united, so that no vacuum can exist, it follows 
that they cannot be really separated; that is to 
say, that corporeal substance, in so far as it is 
substance, cannot be divided. If, nevertheless, 
any one should now ask why there is a natural 
tendency to consider quantity as capable of 
division, I reply that quantity is conceived by 
us in two ways: either abstractly or super- 
ficially; that is to say, as we imagine it, or else 
as substance, in which way it is conceived by 
the intellect alone. If, therefore, we regard 
quantity (as we do very often and easily) as it 
exists in the imagination, we find it to be finite, 
divisible, and comj>osed of parts; but if we re- 
gard it as it exists in the intellect, and conceive 
it in so far as it is substance, which is very 
difficult, then, as we have already sufficiently 
demonstrated, we find it to be infinite, one, 
and indivisible. This will be plain enough to all 
who know how to distinguish between the 
imagination and the intellect, and more espe- 
cially if we remember that matter is every- 
where the same, and that, except in so far as 
we regard it as affected in different ways, parts 
are not distinguished in it; that is to say, they 
are distinguislied with regard to mode, but not 
with regard to reality. For example, we con- 
ceive water as being divided, in so far as it is 
water, and that its parts are separated from 
one another; but in so far as it is corporeal 
substance we cannot thus conceive it, for as 
such it is neither separated nor divided. More- 
over, water, in so far as it is water, is origi- 
nated and destroyed ; but in so far as it is sub- 
stance, it is neither originated nor destroyed. 
By this reasoning I think that I have also 
answered the second argument, since that too 
is based upon the assumption that matter, 
considered as substance, is divisible and com- 
posed of parts. And even if what I have urged 
were not true, I do not know why matter 
should be unworthy of the divine nature, since 
(Prop. 14) outside God no substance can exist 
from which the divine nature could suffer. All 
things, I say, are in God, and everything which 
takes place takes place by the laws alone of the 
infinite nature of Go<l, and follows (as I shall 
presently show) from the necessity of His es- 
sence. Therefore in no way whatever can it be 
asserted that God suffers from anything, or that 
substance extended, even if it be supposed divis- 
ible, is unworthy of the divine nature, provided 
only it be allowed that it is eternal and infinite^, 
But enough on this point for the present. 
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Pbop. 16 . From % necessity of (he divine no- 
ture infinite numbers of things in infinite ways 
(that is to say, aU things which can be conceived 
by the infinite intellect) must follow, 

Demonst, This proposition must be plain 
to every one who considers that from the given 
definition of anytliing a number of properties 
necessarily following from it (that is to say, 
following from the essence of the thing itself) 
are inferred by the intellect, and just in propor- 
tion as the definition of the thing expresses a 
greater reality, that is to say, just in porpor- 
tion as the essence of the thing defined in- 
volves a greater reality, will more properties be 
inferred. But the divine nature possesses ab- 
solutely infinite attributes (Def. 6), each one 
of which expresses infinite essence in its own 
kind (in suo genere), and therefore, from the 
necessity of the divine nature, infinite numbers 
of things in infinite ways (that is to say, all 
things which can be conceived by the infinite 
intellect) must necessarily follow. q.e.d. 

Corol. 1. Hence it follows that God is the 
efficient cause of all things which can fall un- 
der the infinite intellect. 

Corol, 2, It follows, secondly, that God is 
cause through Himself, and not through that 
which is contingent (per accidens), 

Corol, 3. It follows, thirdly, that God is 
absolutely the first cause. 

Prop. 17. God acts from the laws of His own 
nature only, and is compelled by no one, 

Demonst, We have just shown (Prop. 16) 
that from the necessity, or (which is the same 
thing) from the laws only of the divine nature, 
infinite numbers of things absolutely follow; 
and we have demonstrated (Prop. 15) that 
nothing can be, nor can be conceived, without 
God, but that ail things are in God. Therefore, 
outside Himself, there can be nothing by which 
He may be determined or compelled to act; 
and therefore He acts from the laws of His own 
nature only, and is compelled by no one. 
Q.E.1>. 

Corel, 1, Hence it follows, firstly, that there 
is no cause, either external to God or within 
Him, which can excite Him to act except the 
perfection of His own nature. 

Corol, 2 It follows, secondly, that God 
alone is a free cause; for God alone exists from 
the necessity alone of His own nature (Prop, 
11, and Corol. 1, Prop. 14), and acts from the 
necessity alone of His own nature (Prop. 
17). Therefore (Def. 7) He alone is a free 
cause. Q,iR.n. 
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Schol, There are some who think that God 
is a free cause because He can, as they think, 
bring about those things which we have said 
follow from His nature— that is to say, those 
things which are in His power — should not be, 
or should not be produced by Him. But this is 
simply saying that God could bring about that 
it should not follow from the nature of a tri- 
angle that its three angles should be equal to 
two right angles, or that from a given cause an 
effect should not follow, which is absurd. But 
I shall show farther on, without the help of 
this proposition, that neither intellect nor will 
pertain to the nature of God, 

I know, indeed, that there are many who 
think theni^lves able to demonstrate! that in- 
tellect of tlie highest order and freedom of will 
both pertain to the nature of God, for mey say 
that they know nothing more perfect which they 
can attribute to Him than that which is the 
chief perfection in ourselves. But although 
they conceive God as actually possessii^g the 
highest intellect, they nevertheless do not be- 
lieve that He can bring about that ail those 
things should exist which are actually in His 
intellect, for they think that by such a suppo- 
sition they would destroy His power. If He 
had treated, they say, all things which are in 
His intellect, He could have created nothing 
more, and this, they believe, does not accord 
with God's omnipotence so then they prefer to 
consider God as indifferent to all things, and 
creating nothing excepting that which He has 
decreed to create by a certain absolute will. 
But I think that I have shown with sufficient 
clearness (Prop. 16) that from the supreme 
power of God, or from His infinite nature, in- 
finite things in infinite ways, that is to say, all 
things, have necessarily flowed, or continually 
follow by the same necessity, in the same way 
as it follows from the nature of a triangle, from 
eternity and to eternity, that its three angles 
are equal to two right angles. The omnipo- 
tence of God has therefore been actual from 
eternity, and in the same actuality will remain 
to eternity. In this, way the omnipotence of 
God, in my opinion, is far more firmly estab- 
lished. My adversaries, indeed (if I may be 
permitted to speak plainly), seem to deny the 
omnipotence of God, inasmuch as they are 
forced to admit that He has in His mind an 
infinite number of things which migiht be cre- 
ated, but which, nevertheless, He wUl never be 
able to create, for if He were to create all 
things which He has in His mind, He would, 
according to them, exhaust His omnipotence 
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and make Himaeif imperfect. Therefore^ in 
order to make a perfect God, they are com- 
pelled to make Him incapable of doing ail 
those things to which His power extends, and 
anything more absurd than this, or more op- 
posed to God's onmipotence, I do not think 
can be imagined. Moreover — ^to say a word, 
too, here about the intellect and will which we 
commonly attribute to God — ^if intellect and 
will pertain to His eternal essence, these attri- 
butes cannot be understood in the sense in 
which men generally use them, for the intellect 
and will which could constitute His essence 
would have to differ entirely from our intellect 
and will, and could resemble ours in nothing 
except in name. There could be no further like- 
ness than that between the celestial constella- 
tion of the Dog and the animal which barks. 
This I will demonstrate as follows. If intellect 
pertains to the divine nature, it cannot, like 
our intellect, follow the things which are its 
object (as many suppose), nor can it be simul- 
taneous in its nature with them, since God is 
prior to all things in casuality (Corol. 1, Prop. 
16) ; but, on the contrary, the truth and formal 
essence of things is what it is, because as such 
it exists objectively in God's intellect. There- 
fore the intellect of God, in so far as it is con- 
ceived to constitute His essence, is in truth the 
cause of things, both of their essence and of 
their existence, — a truth which seems to have 
been understood by those who have maintained 
that God's intellect, will, and power are one 
and the same thing. Since, therefore, God's in- 
tellect is the sole cause of tilings, both of their 
essence and of their existence (as we have al- 
ready shown), it must necessarily differ from 
them with regard both to its essence and exist- 
ence; for an effect differs from its cause pre- 
cisely in that which it has from its cause. For 
example, one man is the cause of the existence 
but not of the essence of another, for the es- 
sence is an eternal truth; and therefore with 
regard to essence the two men may exactly re- 
semble one another, but with regard to exist- 
ence they must differ. Consequently if the ex- 
istence of one should perish, that of the other 
will not therefore perish; but if the essence of 
one could be destroyed and become false, the 
essence of the other would be likewise de- 
stroyed. Therefore a thing which is the cause 
both of the essence and of the existence of any 
effect must differ from that effect both with re- 
gard to its essence and with regard to its exis- 
tence. But the intellect of God is the cause both 
of the essence iind existence of our intellect; 
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therefore the intelleot of God, so far as it is con- 
ceived to constitute the divine essence, differs 
from our intellect both with regard to its es- 
sence and its existence, nor can it coincide 
with our intellect in anything except the name, 
which is what we essayed to prove. The same 
demonstration may be applied to the will, as 
anyone may easily see for liimself . 

Prop. 18. God is the immanent^ and not the 
transitive cause of all things. 

Demonst. All things which are, are in God 
and must be concei>^ through Him (Prop. 
15), and therefore (Corol. 1, Prop. 16) He is 
the cause of the things which are in Himself. 
This is the first thing which was to be proved. 
Moreover, outside God there can l)e no sub- 
stance (Prop. 14), tliat is to say (Def. 3), out- 
side Him nothing can exist which is in itself. 
This was the second thing to be proved. God, 
therefore, is the immanent, but not the transi- 
tive cause of all things. q.e.i>. 

Prop. 19. God is eternal^ or, in other words, 
all His attributes are eternal. 

Demonst. For God (Def. 6) is substance, 
which (Prop. 11) necessarily exists, that is to 
say (Prop. 7), a substance to whose nature it 
pertains to exist, or (which is the same thing) 
a substance from the definition of which it fol- 
lows that it exists, and therefore (Def. 8) He 
is eternal. Again, by the attributes of God is to 
be understood that which (Def. 4) expresses 
the essence of the divine substance, that is to 
say, that which pertains to substance. It is 
this, I say, which the attributes themselves 
must involve. But eternity pertains to the na- 
ture of substance (Prop. 7). Therefore each of 
the attributes must involve eternity, and 
therefore all are eternal. q.£.d. 

AHchol. This proposition is as clear as pos- 
sible, too, from the manner in which (Prop, 
11) I liave demonstrated the existence of God. 
From that demonstration I say it is plain that 
the existence of God, like His essence, is an 
eternal truth. Moreover (Prop. 19 of the 
“Principles of the Cartesian Philosophy"), I 
have demonstrated by another method the 
eternity of God, and there is no need to repeat 
the demonstration here. 

Prop, 20. The existence qf God and His es- 
sence are one and the same thing. 

God (Prop. 19) and all His attributes are 
eternal, that is to say (Def. 8), each one of Hie 
attributes expresses existence. The same attri- 
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butes of God, therefore, which (Def . 4) mani- 
fest the eternal essence of God, at the same 
time manifest His eternal existence; that is to 
say, the very same thing which constitutes 
the essence of God constitutes at the same 
time His existence, and therefore His exist- 
ence and His essence are one and the same 
thing. Q.E.D. 

Carol. 1. Hence it follows, 1. That the ex- 
istence of God, like His essence, is an eternal 
truth. 

Carol. 2. It follows, 2. That God is immu- 
table, or (which is the same thing) all His attri- 
butes are immutable; for if they were changed 
as regards their existence, they must be 
changed also as regards their essence (Prop. 
20); that is to say (as is self-evident), from 
being true, they would become false, which is 
absurd. 

Prop. 21. All things which follow from the 
absolute nature of any attribute of God must for 
ever exist, and must be infinite; that is to say, 
through tbai same attribute they are eterrud and 
infinite. 

Demonst. Conceive, if possible (supposing 
that the truth of the proposition is denied), 
that in some attribute of God something which 
is finite and has a determinate existence or 
duration follows from the absolute nature of 
that attribute; for example, an idea of God in 
thought. But thought, since it is admitted to 
be an attribute of God, is necessarily (Prop. 
1 1 ) jn its nature infinite. But so far as it has the 
idea of God it is by supposition finite. But 
(Def. 2) it cannot be conceived as finite unless 
it be determined by thought itself. But it can- 
not be determined by thought itself so far as it 
constitutes the idea of God, for so far by sup- 
position it is finite. Therefore it must be deter- 
mined by thought so far as it does not consti- 
tute the idea of God, but which, nevertheless 
(Prop. 11), necessarily exists. Thought, there- 
fore, exists which does not form the idea of 
God, and therefore from its nature, in so far as 
it is absolute thought, the idea of God does not 
necessarily follow (for it is conceived as form- 
ing and as not forming the idea of God), which 
is contrary to the hypothesis. Tlierefore, if an 
idea of God in thought, or anything else in 
any attribute of God, follow from the necessity 
of the absolute nature of that attribute (for the 
demonstration being universal will apply in 
every case), that thing must necessarily be in- 
finite, which was the first tiling to be proved. 

A^n,*that which thus follows from the 
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necessity of the nature of any attribute cannot 
have a determinate duration. For, if the truth 
of this be denied, let it be supposed that in 
some attribute of God a thing exists which 
follows from the necessity of the nature of the 
attribute — for example, an idea of God in 
thought — ^and let it be supposed that at some 
time it has either not existed or will not exist. 
But since thought is supposed to be an attri- 
bute of God, it must exist both necessarily and 
unchangeably (Prop. 11, and Corol. 2, Prop. 
20). Therefore, beyond the limits of the dura- 
tion of the idea of God (for it is supposed that 
at some time it has either not existed or will 
not exist), thought must exist without the 
idea of God; but this is contrary to hyhiothesis, 
for the sui>position is that thought bemg given, 
the idea of God necessarily follows. Tnerefore 
neither an idea of God in thought, npr any- 
thing else which necessarily follows from the 
absolute nature of any attribute of Gt^l, can 
have a determinate duration, but throujjh the 
same attribute is eternal : which was the second 
thing to be proved. Observe that what we have 
affirmed here is true of ever 3 iihing which in 
any attribute of God necessarily follows from 
the absolute nature of God. 

Prop. 22. Whatever follows from any attri- 
bute of God, in so far as it is modified by a modi- 
fication which through the same attribute exists 
necessarily and infinitely, must also exist neces- 
sarily and infinitely. 

Demonst. Tliis proposition is demonstrated 
in the same manner as the preceding proposi- 
tion. 

Prop. 23. Every mode which exists necessarily 
and infinitely must necessarily follow either from 
the absolute nature of some aUribute of God, or 
from some attribute modified by a modification 
which exists necessarily and infinitely. 

Demonst. Mode is that which is in some- 
thing else through which it must be conceived 
(Def. 6), that is to say (Prop. 15), it is in God 
alone and through God alone can be conceived. 
If a mode, therefore, be conceived to exist 
necessarily and to be infinite, its necessary 
existence and infinitude must be concluded 
from some attribute of God or perceived 
through it, in so far as it is conceived to express 
infinitude and necessity of existence, that is to 
say (Def. 8), eternity, or in other words (Def. 
6 and Prop. 19), in so far as it is considered 
absolutely. A mode, therefore, which exists 
necessarily and infinitely must follow from the 
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absolute nature of some attribute of God, 
either immediately (Prop. 21), or mediately 
through some modification following from IBs 
absolute nature, that is to say (Prop. 22), a 
modification which necessarily and infinitely 
exists. Q.E.]>. 

Prop. 24. The essence of things prodvced by 
God does not involve existence. 

This is evident from the first Definition; for 
that thing whose nature (considered, that is to 
say, in itself) involves existence, is the cause of 
itself and exists from the necessity of its own 
nature alone. 

Corel, Hence it follows that God is not 
only the cause of the commencement of the 
existence of things, but also of their continu- 
ance in existence, or, in other words (to use 
scholastic phraseology), God is the causa es- 
sendi rerum. For if we consider the essence of 
things, whether existing or non-existing, we 
discover that it neither involves existence nor 
duration, and therefore the essence of existing 
things cannot be the cause of their existence 
nor of their duration, but God only is the 
cause, to whose nature alone existence per- 
tains (Corol. 1, Prop. 14). 

Prop. 25. God is not ordy the efficUni cause of 
the existence of things, but also of their essence, 

Demonst, Suppose that God is not the 
cause of the essence of things; then (Ax. 4) the 
essence of things can be conceived without God 
which (Prop. 15) is absurd. Therefore (Jod is 
the cause of the essence of things, q.e.d. 

Schol, This proposition more clearly fol- 
lows from Prop. 16. For from this proposition 
it follows that, from the existence of the divine 
nature, both the essence of things and tlieir 
existence must necessarily be concluded, or, in 
a word, in the same sense in which God is said 
to be the cause of Himself He must be called 
the cause of all things. This will api)ear still 
more clearly from the following corollary. 

Corol, Individual things are nothing but 
affections or modes of God's attributes, ex- 
pressing those attributes in a certain and de- 
terminate manner. This is evident from Prop. 
15 and Def. 5. 

Prop. 26, A thing which has been determined 
to any action was necessarily so determined by 
God, and that which has not been thus determined 
by God cannot determine itself to action, 

Demonst, That by which things are said to 
be determined to any action is necessarily 
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something positive (as is self-evident); and 
therefore God, from the necessity of His na- 
ture, is the efficient cause both of its essence 
and of its existence (Props. 25 and 16), which 
was the first thing to be proved. From this also 
the second part of the proposition follows most 
clearly. For if a thing which has not been de- 
termined by God could determine itself, the 
first part of the proposition would be false, and 
to suppose this possible is an absurdity, as we 
have shown. 

Prop. 27. A thing which has been determined 
by God to any action cannot render itself indeter- 
minaie, 

Demonst, This pioposition is evident from 
the third Axiom. 

Prop. 28. An individual thing, or a thiny 
which is finite and which has a dekrminate ex- 
istence, cannot exist nor he determined to action 
unless it be determined to exisU nee and action by 
another cause which is also finite and has a de- 
terminate existence, and again, this cause cannot 
exist nor be determined to action unless by an- 
other cause which is also finite and dcUrmined to 
existence and action, and so on ad infinitum. 

Demonst, ^^'hatever is determined to exist- 
ence and action is thus determined by God 
(Prop. 26 and Gorol. Prop. 24). But that which 
is finite and which has a determinate existence 
could not be produced by the absolute nature 
of any attribute of God, for whatever follows 
from the absolute nature of any attribute of 
God is infinite and eternal (Prop. 21). The 
finite and determinate must theiefore follow 
from God, or from some attribute of God, in 
BO far as the latter is considered to be affected 
by some mode, for besides substance and modes 
nothing exists (Ax. 1, and Defs. 3 and 5), and 
modes (Corol. I^rop. 25) are nothing but affec- 
tions of God's attributes. But the finite and 
deteiminate could not follow from God, or 
from any one of IBs attributes, so far as that 
attribute is affected with a modification which 
is eternal and infinite (Prop. 22). It must, 
therefore, follow or be determined to existence 
and action by God, or by some attribute of 
God, in so far as the attribute is modified by a 
modification vhich is finite, and which has a 
determinate existence. This was the first thing 
to be ]>roved. Again, this cause or this mode 
(by the same reasoning by which we have al- 
ready demonstrated the first part of this prop- 
osition) must be determined by another cause, 
which is also finite, and which has a deter- 
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mioate existence, and this last cause (by the 
same reasoning) must, in its turn, be deter- 
mined by another cause, and so on continually 
(by the same reasoning) ad infinitum. 

SchoL Since certain things must have been 
immediately produced by God, that is to say, 
those which necessarily follow from His abso- 
lute nature; these primaiy products being the 
mediating cause for those things which, never- 
theless, without God can neither be nor can be 
conceived; it follows, firstly, that of things 
immediately produced by God He is the prox- 
imate cause absolutely, and not in their own 
kind (in suo genere), as we say; for effects of 
God can neither be nor be conceived without 
their cause (Prop. 15, and Corol. Prop. 24). 

It follows, secondly, that God cannot be 
proi)erly called the remote cause of individual 
things, unless for the sake of distinguishing 
them from the things which He has imme- 
diately produced, or rather which follow from 
His absolute nature. For by a remote cause we 
understand that which is in no way joined to 
its effect. But all things which are, are in God, 
and so depend upon Him that without Him 
they can neither be nor be conceived. 

Prop. 29. In naiure there is nothing contingent, 
but all things are determined from the necessity 
of ih^ divine nature to exist and act in a certain 
manner. 

Demonst. Whatever is, is in God (Prop. 15) ; 
but God cannot be called a contingent thing, 
for (Prop. 11) He exists necessarily and not 
contingently. Moreover, the modes of the 
divine nature have followed from it necessarily 
and not contingently (Prop. 16), and that, too, 
whether it be considered absolutely (Prop. 21), 
or as determined to action in a certain manner 
(Prop. 27). But God is the cause of these 
modes, not only in so far as they simply exist 
(Corol. Prop. 24), but also (Prop. 26) in so far 
as they are considered as detennined to any 
action. And if they are not determined by God 
(by the same proposition), it is an impossibility 
and not a contingency that they i^ould de- 
termine th^nselves; and, on the other hand 
(Prop. 27), if they are determined by God, it 
is an impossibility and not a contingency that 
they should render themselves indeterminate. 
Wherefore all things are determined from a 
necessity of the divine nature, not only to 
exist, but to exist and act in a certain manner, 
and there is nothing contingent. q.e.d. 

Sdkd. Before I go any farther, I wish here 
to explain, or rather to recall to recollection, 
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what we mean by natwra natwrans and what by 
natura naturata. For, from what has gone b^ 
fore, I think it is plain that by rvatura noturans 
we are to understand that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself, or those attributes 
of substance which express eternal and infinite 
essence, that is to say (Corol. 1, Prop. 14, and 
Corol. 2, Prop. 17), God in so far as He is 
considered as a free cause. But by natura na- 
turata 1 understand everything which follows 
from the necessity of the nature of God, or of 
any one of God’s attributes, that is to say, all 
the modes of God’s attribute in so far as they 
are considered as things which are in God, and 
which without God can neither be nor can be 
conceived. . 

Prop. 30. The actual intellect, whether\finite or 
infinite, must comprehend the attributed of God 
and the affections of God, and nothing else. 

Demonst. A true idea must agree wit;h that 
of which it is the idea (Ax. 6), that is to (as 
is self-evident), that which is objectively con- 
tained in the intellect must necessarily exist in 
nature. But in nature (Corol. 1 , Prop. 14) only 
one substance exists, namely, God, and no 
affections (Prop. 15) excepting those which 
are in God, and which (by the same proposi- 
tion) can neither be nor be conceived without 
God. Therefore the actual intellect, whether 
finite or infinite, must comprehend the attri- 
butes of God and the affections of God, and 
nothing else. Q.E.n. 

Prop. 31. The actual intellect, whether it be fi- 
nite or infinite, together with the udU, desire, love, 
dc., must be referred to the natura naturata and 
not to the natura naturans. 

Demonst. For by the intellect (as is self- 
evident) we do not understand absolute 
thought, but only a certain mode of thought, 
which mode differs from other modes, such as 
desire, love, &c., and therefore (Def. 5) must 
be conceived through absolute thought, that 
is to say (Prop. 15 and Def. 6), it must be con- 
ceived through some attribute of God which 
expresses the eternal and infinite essence of 
thought in such a manner that without that at- 
tribute it can neither be nor can be conceived. 
Therefore (Schol. Prop. 29) the actual intellect, 
&c., must be referred to the natura naturata, 
and not to the natura noturans, in the same 
manner as all other modes of thou^t. q.e.i>. 

Schol. 1 do not here speak of the actual in- 
tellect because I admit that any intellect po- 
tentiaUy exists, but because I wish, in ardeat 
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that there may be bo confusion, to speak of 
nothing excepting of that which we perceive 
with the utmost clearness, that is to say, the 
understanding itself, which we perceive as 
clearly as we perceive anything. For we can 
understand nothing throu^ the intellect which 
does not lead to a more perfect knowledge of 
the understanding. 

Prop. 32. Ths will cannot he called a free cause, 
hvl can only be called necessary, 

DemonsL The will is only a certain mode of 
thought, like the intellect, and therefore (Prop. 
28) no volition can exist or be determined to 
action unless it be determined by another 
cause, and this again by another, and so on od 
infinitvm. And if the will be supposed infinite, 
it must be determined to existence and action 
by (lOd, not in so far as He is substance abso- 
lutely infinite, but in so far as He possesses an 
attribute which expresses the infinite and 
eternal essence of thought (Prop. 23). In what- 
ever way, therefore, the will be conceived, 
whether as finite or infinite, it requires a cause 
by whick it may be determined to existence 
and action, and therefore (Def. 7) it cannot be 
called a free cause but only necessary or com- 
pelled. Q.E.D. 

Carol, 1. Hence it follows, firstly, that God 
does not act from freedom of the will. 

Carol. 2. It follows, secondly, that will and 
intellect are related to the nature of God as 
motion and rest, and absolutely as all natural 
things, which (Prop. 29) must be determined 
by God to existence and action in a certain 
manner. For the will, like all other things, 
needs a cause Dy which it may be determined 
to existence and action in a certain manner, 
and although from a given will or intellect in- 
finite things may follow, God cannot on this 
account be said to act from freedom of will, 
any more than He can be said to act from free- 
dom of motion and rest by reason of the things 
which follow from motion and rest (for from 
motion and rest infinite numbers of things 
follow). Therefore, will does not appertain to 
the nature of God more than other natural 
things, but is rdated to it as motion and rest 
and all other things are related to it; these all 
following, as we have shown, from the necessity 
of the divine nature, and being determined to 
existence and action in a certain manner. 

Prop. 33. Things could Imve been produced by 
Ood in no other manner and in no other order 
than that in which they have been produced. 


Denumd. All things have necessarily foU 
lowed from the given nature of God (Prop. 16), 
and from the necessity of His nature have been 
determined to existence and action in a certain 
manner (Prop. 29). If, therefore, things could 
have be^ of another nature, or coidd have 
been determined in another manner to action, 
so that the order of nature would have been 
different, the nature of God might then be 
different to that which it now is, and hence 
(Prop. 11) that different nature would neces- 
sarily exist, and there might consequently be 
two or more Gods, which (Corol. 1, Prop. 14) 
is absurd. Therefore, things could be produced 
by God in no other manner and in no other 
order than that in which they have been pro- 
duced. Q.E.D. 

Schol, 1. Since I have thus shown, with 
greater clearness than that of noonday light, 
that in things there is absolutely nothing by 
virtue of which they can be call^ contingent, 
I wish now to explain in a few words what is to 
be understood by contingent, but firstly, what 
is to be understood by necessary and tmpos- 
sihle. A thing is called necessary either in ref- 
erenoe to its essence or its cause. For the ex- 
istence of a thing necessarily follows either 
from the essence and definition of the thing 
itself, or from a given efficient cause. In the 
same way a thing is stiid to be impossible either 
because the essence of the thing itself or its 
definition involves a contradiction, or because 
no external cause exists determinate to the 
production of such a thing. But a thing cannot 
be called contingent unless with reference to a 
deficiency in our knowledge. For if we do not 
know that the essence of a thing involves a 
contradiction, or if we actually ^ow that it 
involves no contradiction, and nevertheless we 
can affirm nothing with certainty about its 
existence because the order of causes is con- 
cealed from us, that thing can never appear to 
us either as necessary or impossible, and there- 
fore we call it either contingent or possible* 

tichol. 2. From what has gone before it 
clearly follows that things have been produced 
by God in the highest degree of p^ection, 
since they have necessarily followed from the 
existence of a most perfect nature. Nor does 
this doctrine accuse God of any imperfection, 
but, on the contrary, His perfection has com- 
pelled us to affirm it. Inde^, from its contrary 
would clearly follow, as I have shown above, 
that God is not absolutely perfect, since if 
things bad been produced in any other fashion 
anotoer nature would have had to be assigned 
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to Him, different from that which the consid- 
eration of the most i)crtoct Being compels us 
to assign to Him. I do not doubt that many 
will reject this opinion as ridiculous, nor will 
they care to apply themselves to its consider- 
ation, and this from no other reason than that 
they have been in the habit of assigning to God 
another liberty widely different from that ab- 
solute will which (Def . 7) we have taught. On 
the other hand, I do not doubt, if they were 
willing to study the matter and properly to 
consider the series of our demonstrations, that 
they would altogether reject this liberty which 
they now assign to God, not only as of no 
value, but as a great obstacle to knowledge. 
Neither is there any need that I should here 
repeat those things which are said in the scho- 
lium to Prop. 17. But for the sake of those who 
differ from me, 1 will here show that although 
it be granted that will pertains to God’s es- 
sence, it follows nevertheless from His perfec- 
tion that things could be created in no other 
mode or order by Him. This it will be easy to 
show if we first consider that which my op- 
ponents themselves admit, that it depends 
upon the decree and will of God alone that 
each thing should be what it is, for othei-wise 
God would not be the cause of all things. It is 
also admitted that all God’s decrees were de- 
creed by God Himself from all eternity, for 
otherwise imperfection and inconstancy would 
be proved against Him. But since in eternity 
there is no when nor before nor after j it follows 
from the perfection of God alone that He 
neither can decree nor could ever have decreed 
anything else than that which He has decreed; 
that is to say, God has rot existed before His 
decrees, and can never exist without them. 
But it is said that although it be supposed that 
God had made the nature of things different 
from that which it is, or that from eternity He 
had decreed something else about nature and 
her order, it would not thence follow that any 
imperfection exists in God. But if this be said, 
it must at the same time be allowed that God 
can change His decrees. For if God had de- 
creed something about nature and her order 
other than that which He has decreed — that is 
to say, if He had willed and conceived some- 
thing else about nature — ^He would necessarily 
have had an intellect and a will different from 
those-which He now has. And if it be allowed 
to assign to God another intellect and another 
will without any change of His essence and of 
His perfections, what is the reason why He 
cannot now change His decrees about creation 
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and nevertheless remain equally perfect? For 
His intellect and wdll regarding created things 
and their order remain the same in relation- 
ship to His essence and perfection in whatever 
manner His intellect and will are conceived. 
Moreover, all the philosophers whom I have 
seen admit that there is no such thing as an 
intellect existing potentially in God, but only 
an intellect existing actually. But since His 
intellect and His will are not distinguishable 
from His essence, as all admit, it follows from 
this also that if God had had another intellect 
actually and another will. His essence would 
have been necessarily different, and hence, as 
I showed at the beginning, if things had been 
produced *by God in a manner different from 
that in which they now exist, God’s antellect 
and will, that is to say, Ilis essence Was has 
been granted), must have been different, 
which is absurd. \ 

Since, therefore, things could hav^ been 
produced by God in no other manner or order, 
this being a truth which follows from llis ab- 
solute perfection, there is no sound reasoning 
which can persuade us to believe that God was 
unwilling to create all things whi(*h are in His 
intellect witli the same perfection as that in 
which they exist in His intellect. But we sliall 
be told that there is no perfection nor imper- 
fection in things, but that that which is in 
them by reason of which they are perfect or 
imperfect and are said to be good or evil de- 
pends upon the will of God alone, and there- 
fore if God had willed He could have effected 
that that which is now perfection should have 
been the extreme of imperfection, and vice 
versa. But what else would this be than openly 
to affirm that God, who necessarily under- 
stands what He wills, is able by His will to 
understand things in a manner different from 
that in which He understands them, which, as 
I have just shown, is a great absurdity? I can 
therefore turn the argument on my opponents 
in this way. All things depend upon the power 
of God, In order that things may be differ- 
ently constituted, it would be necessary that 
God’s will should be differently constituted; 
but God’s will cannot be other than it is, as 
we have lately most clearly deduced from llis 
perfection. Things therefore cannot be differ- 
ently constituted. I confess that this opinion, 
which subjects all things to a certain indiffer- 
ent God’s will, and affirms that all things de- 
pend upon G<^’s good pleasure, is at a less 
distance from the truth than the opinion of 
those who afi^rm that God does everything for 
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the sake of the Good. For these seem to place 
something outside of God which is independent 
of Him, to which He looks while He is at work 
as to a model, or at which He aims as if at a 
certain mark. This is indeed nothing else than 
to subject God to fate, the most absurd thing 
which can be affirmed of Him whom we have 
shown to be the first and only free cause of the 
essence of all things as well as of their exist- 
ence. Therefore it is not worth while that I 
should waste time in refuting this absurdity. 

Prop. 34. Ths pouter of God is His essence 
itself. 

Demonst. From the necessity alone of the 
essence of (jod it follows that God is the cause 
of Himself (Prop. 11), and (Prop. 16 and its 
Gorol.) the cause of all tilings. Therefore the 
power of God, by which He Himself and all 
things are and act, is His essence itself. q.e.i>. 

Prop. 35. Whatever we conceive to be in God*s 
power necessarily exists. 

Demonst. For whatever is in God’s power 
must (Prop. 34) be so comprehended in His 
essence that it necessarily follows from it, and 
consequently exists necessarily, q.k.d. 

Prop. 36. Nothing exists from whose nature an 
effect does not follow. 

Demonst. Whatever exists expresses the na- 
ture or the essence of God in a certain and de- 
terminate manner (Corol. Prop. 25) ; that is to 
say (Prop. 34), whatever exists expresses the 
power of God, which is the cause of all things, 
in a certain and determinate manner, and 
therefore (Prop. 16) some effect must follow 
from it. 

APPENDIX 

I have now explained the nature of God and 
its projierties. I have shown that He neces- 
sarily exists; that He is one God; that from 
the necessity alone of His own nature He is 
and acts; that He is, and in what way He is, 
the free cause of all things; that all things are 
in Him, and so depend upon Him that without 
Him they can neither be nor can be conceived; 
and, finally, that all tilings have been prede- 
termined by Him, not indeed from freedom of 
will or from absolute good pleasure, but from 
His absolute nature or infinite power. 

Moreover, wherever an opportunity was af- 
forded, I have endeavoured to remove prej- 
udices which might hinder the perception of 
the truth of what 1 have demonstrated; but 
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because not a few still remain which have been 
and are now sufficient to prove a very great 
hindrance to the comprehension of the connec- 
tion of things in the manner in which I have 
explained it, I have thought it worth while to 
call them up to be examined by reason. But all 
these prejudices wdiich I here undertake to 
point out depend upon this solely: that it is 
commonly supposed that all things in nature, 
like men, w'ork to some end; and indeed it is 
thought to he certain that God Himself directs 
all things to some sure end, for it is said that 
God has made all things for man, and man 
that he may worship (Sod. This, therefore, I 
will fii-st investigate by inquiring, firstly, why 
so many rest in this prejudice, and w'^hy all are 
so naturally inclined to embrace it? I shall 
then show^ its falsity, and, finally, the manner 
in which there have arisen from it prejudices 
concerning good and cn/, merit and sin, praise 
and blame, order and disorder, beauty and de- 
formity, and so forth. This, however, is not the 
place to deduce these things from the nature 
of the human mind. It will be sufficient if I 
here take iis an axiom that w hich no one ought 
to dispute, namely, that man is born ignorant 
of the causes of things, and that he has a desire, 
of which lie is conscious, to seek that w^hich is 
profitable to him. Fiom this it follows, firstly, 
that he thinks himself free liecause he is con- 
scious of his wishes and ajipetites, whilst at 
the same time he is ignorant of the causes by 
which he is led to wish and desire, not dream- 
ing what they are; and, secondly, it follows 
that man does everything for an end, namely, 
for that which is profitable to him, which is 
what he seeks. Hence it hajipens that he at- 
tempts to discover merely the final causes of 
that which has happened; and when he has 
heard them he is satisfied, because there is no 
longer any cause for further uncertainty. But 
if he cannot hear from another what these 
final causes are, nothing remains but to turn 
to himself and reflect upon the ends which 
usually determine him to the like actions, and 
thus by his own mind he necessarily judges 
that of another. Moreover, since he discovers, 
both within and without himself, a multitude 
of means which contribute not a little to the 
attainment of what is profitable to himself — 
for exami)lc, the eyes, which are useful for 
seeing, the teeth for mastication, plants and 
animals for nourishment, the sun for giving 
light, the sea for feeding fish, &c. — it comes to 
pass that all natural objects are considered as 
means for obtaining what is profitable. These 
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too being evidently discovered and not created 
by man, hence he has a cause for believing that 
some other person exists, who has prepared 
them for man’s use. For having considered 
them as means it was impossible to believe 
that they had created themselves, and so he 
was obliged to infer from the means which he 
was in the habit of providing for himself that 
some ruler or rulers of nature exist, endowed 
with human liberty, who have taken care of 
all things for him, and have made all things 
for his use. Since he never heard anything 
about the mind of these rulers, he was com- 
pelled to judge of it from his own, and hence 
he affirmed that the gods direct everything for 
his advantage, in order that he may be bound 
to them and hold them in the highest honour. 
This is the reason why each man has devised 
for himself, out of his own brain, a different 
mode of worshipping God, so that God might 
love him above others, and direct all nature to 
the service of his blind cupidity and insatiable 
avarice. 

Thus has this prejudice been turned into a 
superstition and has driven deep roots into the 
mind — ^a prejudice which was the reason why 
every one has so eagerly tried to discover and 
explain the final causes of things. The attempt, 
however, to show that nature does nothing in 
vain (that is to say, nothing which is not profits 
able to man), seems to end in showing that 
natui’e, the g^s, and man are alike mad. 

Do but see, 1 pray, to what all this has led. 
Amidst so much in nature that is beneficial, 
not a few things must have been observed 
which are injurious, such as storms, earth- 
quakes, diseases, and it was affirmed that 
these things happened either because the gods 
were angry because of wrongs which liad been 
inflicted on them by man, or because of sins 
committed in the method of worshipping them ; 
and although experience daily contradicted 
this, and showed by an infinity of examples 
that both the beneficial and the injurious were 
indiscriminately bestowed on the pious and 
the impious, the inveterate prejudices on this 
point Imve not therefore been abandoned. For 
it was much easier for a man to place these 
things aside with others of the use of which he 
was ignorant, and thus retain his present and 
inborn state of ignorance, than to destroy the 
whole superstructure and think out a new one. 
Hence it was looked upon as indisputable that 
the judgments of the gods far surpass our com- 
prd^ension; and this opinion alone would have 
been sufficient to keep the human race in 
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darkness to ail eternity, if mathematics, which 
does not deal with en^, but with the essences 
and properties of forms, had not placed before 
us another rule of truth. In addition to math- 
ematics, other causes also might be assigned, 
which it is superfluous here to enumerate, 
tending to make men reflect upon these uni- 
versal prejudices, and leading them to a true 
knowledge of things. 

I have thus sufficiently explained what I 
promised in the first place to explain. There 
will now be no need of many words to show 
that nature has set no end before herself, and 
that all final causes are nothing but human 
fictions. For 1 believe that this is sufficiently 
evident both from the foundations ami causes 
of this prejudice, and from Prop. 16 and Gorol. 
Prop. 32, as well as from all those propositions 
in which I have shown that all things are be- 
gotten by a certain eternal necessity o! nature 
and in absolute perfection. Thus much,' never- 
theless, 1 will add, that this doctrine concern- 
ing an end altogether overturns naturO. l'\)r 
that which is in truth the cause it considers as 
the effect, and vice versa. Again, that which is 
first in nature it puts last; and, finally, that 
which is supreme and most perfect it makes 
the most imperfect. For (passing by the first 
two assertions as self-evident) it is plain from 
Props. 21, 22, and 23, that that effect is the 
most perfect which is immediately produced 
by God, and in proportion as intermediate 
causes are necessary for the production of a 
thing is it imperfect. But if things which are 
immediately produced by God were made in 
order that He might obtain the end He had in 
view, then the last things for the sake of which 
the first exist, must be the most perfect of all. 
Again, this doctrine does away with God’s 
perfection. For if God works to obtain an end, 
He necessarily seeks something of which he 
stands in need. And although theologians and 
metaphysicians distinguish between the end 
of want and the end of assimilation (jfinem inr 
degentice el finem asdmilationis), they confess 
that God has done all things for His own sake, 
and not for the sake of the things to be created, 
because before the creation they can assign 
nothing excepting God for the sake of which 
God could do anything; and therefore they 
are necessarily compelled to admit that God 
stood in need of and desired those things for 
which He determined to prepare means. This 
is self-evident. Nor is it here to be overlooked 
that the adherents of this doctrine, who have 
found a pleasure in displaying their ingenuity 
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in assigning the mda of things, have mtrch 
dueed a new species of argument, not the re^ 
ductio ad itnpoasibile, but the reductio ad ig^ 
naraniiam, to prove their position, which 
shows that it had no other method of defence 
left. For, by way of example, if a stone has 
fallen from some roof on somebody’s head and 
killed him, they will demonstrate in this man- 
ner that the stone has fallen in order to kill the 
man. For if it did not fall for that purpose by 
the will of God, how could so many circum- 
stances concur though chance (and a number 
often simultaneously do concur)? You will 
answer, perhaps, that the event happened be- 
cause the wind blew and the man was passing 
that way. But, they will urge, why did the 
wind blow at that time, and why did the man 
pass that way precisely at the same moment? 
If you again reply that the wind rose then be- 
cause the sea on the preceding day began to be 
stormy, the weather hitherto having been 
calm, and that the man had been invited by a 
iriend, they will urge again — because there is 
no end of questioning — But why was the sea 
agitated? why was the man invited at that 
time? And so they will not cease from asking 
the causes of causes, until at last you fly to the 
will of God, the refuge for ignorance. 

So, also, when they behold the structure of 
the human body, they are amazed; and be- 
cause they are ignorant of the causes of such 
art, they conclude that the body was made not 
by mechanical but by a supernatural or divine 
art, and has been fonned in such a way so that 
the one part may not injure the other. Hence 
it happens that the man who endeavours to 
find out the true causes of miracles, and who 
desires as a wise man to understand nature, 
and not to gape at it like a fool, is generally 
considered and proclaimed to be a heretic and 
impious by those whom the vulgar worship as 
the interpreters both of nature and the gods. 
For these know that if ignorance be removed, 
amazed stupidity, the sole ground on which 
th^y rely in arguing or in defending their au- 
thority, is taken away also. But these things I 
leave and pass on to that which 1 determined 
to do in the third place. 

After tnan hats persuaded himself that all 
things which exist are made for him, he must 
in everything adjudge that to be of the greatest 
importance which is most useful to him, and 
he must esteem that to be of surpassing worth 
by which he is most beneficially affected. In 
this way he is compelled to form tliose notions 
by which he explains nature; such, for instance. 


as ffood^ evUi order ^ confusion, heat, cold, beauty, 
and deformity, &e.; and because he supposes 
himself to be free, notions like those of praiee 
and blame, sin and merU, have arisen. These 
latter I shall hereafter explain vrhen I have 
treated of human nature; the former I will 
here briefly unfold. 

It is to be observed that man has given the 
name good to everything which leads to health 
and the worship of God; on the contrary, 
everything which does not lead thereto he calls 
evil. But because those who do not understand 
nature affirm nothing about things themselves, 
but only imagine them, and take the imagina- 
tion to be understanding, they therefore, ig- 
norant of things and their nature, firmly be- 
lieve an order to be in things; for when things 
are so placed that, if they arc represented to us 
through the senses, we can easily imagine 
them, and consequently easily remember them, 
we call them well arranged ; but if they are not 
placed so that we can imagine and remember 
them, we call them badly arranged or confused. 
Moreover, since those things are more espe- 
cially pleasing to us which we can easily im- 
agine, men therefore prefer order to confusion, 
as if order were something in nature apart 
from our own imagimition; and they say that 
(iod has created everything in order, and in 
this manner they ignorantly attribute imag- 
ination to Ciod, unless they mean perhaps that 
God, out of consideration for the human imag- 
ination, has disposed things in the manner in 
which they can most easily be imagined. No 
hesitation either seems to be caused by the 
fact that an infinite number of things are dis- 
covered which far surpass our imagination, 
and very many which confound it through its 
weakness. But enough of this. The other no- 
tions which I have mentioned are nothing but 
modes in which the imagination is affect^ in 
different ways, and nevertheless they are re- 
garded by the ignorant as being specially at- 
tributes of things, because, as we have re- 
marked, men cbnsider all things as made for 
themselves, and call the nature of a thing 
good, evil, sound, putrid, or corrupt, just as 
they are affected by it. For example, if the 
motion by which the nerves are affected by 
means of objects represented to the eye in- 
duces to well-being, the objects by which it is 
caused are called heauHfvl ; while those exciting 
a contrary motion are called deformed. Those 
things, too, which stimulate the senses throu]^ 
the nostrils are called sweet-smelling or stink- 
ing; those which act through the taste are 
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called sweet or bitter, full-flavoured or insipid; 
those which act through the touch, hard or 
soft, heavy or light; those, lastly, which act 
through the ears are said to make a noise, 
sound, or harmony, the last having caused 
men to lose their senses to such a degree that 
they have believed that God even is delighted 
with it. Indeed, philosophers may be found 
who have pei-suaded themselves that the ce- 
lestial motions beget a harmony. All these 
things sufficiently show that every one judges 
things by the constitution of his brain, or 
rather accepts the affections of his imagina- 
tion in the place of things. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, as we may observe in pass- 
ing, that all those controversies which we see 
have arisen amongst men, so that at last scep- 
ticism has been the result. For although human 
bodies agree in many things, they differ in 
more, and therefore that which to one person 
is good will appear to another evil, that which 
to one is well arranged to another is confused, 
that which pleases one wdll displease another, 
and so on in other cases which I pass by both 
because we cannot notice them at length here, 
and because they are within the experience of 
every one. For every one has heard the ex- 
pressions: So many heads, so many ways of 
thinking; Every one is satisfied with his own 
way of thinking; Differences of brains are not 
less common than differences of taste; — all 
which maxims show that men decide upon 
matters according to the constitution of their 
brains, and imagine rather than understand 
things. If men understood things, they would, 
as mathematics prove, at least be all alike con- 
vinced if they were not all alike attracted. We 
see, therefore, that all those metliods by which 
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the common people are in the habit of explain- 
ing nature are only different sorts of imagina- 
tions, and do not reveal the nature of any- 
thing in itself, but only the constitution of the 
imagination; and because they have names as 
if tliey were entities existing apart from the 
imagination, I call them entities not of the 
reason but of the imagination. All argument, 
therefore, urged against us based upon such 
notions can be easily refuted. Many people, 
for instance, are accustomed to argue thus: — 
If all things have followed from the necessity 
of the most perfect nature of God, how is it 
that so many imj)erfections have arisen in 
nature — corruption, for instance, of things till 
they stink; -deformity, exciting disgust; con- 
fusion, evil, crime, &c.? But, as I have just 
observed, all this is easily answered. For the 
perfection of things is to be judged by their 
nature and power alone; nor are they i^ore or 
less perfect because they delight or offel^d the 
human senses, or because they are beneficial 
or prejudicial to human nature. But to those 
who ask why God has not created all men in 
such a manner that they might be controlled 
by the dictates of reason alone, I give but this 
answer: Because to Him material was not 
wanting for the creation of everything, from 
the highest down to the very lowest grade of 
perfection; or, to speak more properly, because 
the laws of His nature were so ample that they 
sufficed for the production of everything which 
can be conceived by an infinite intellect, as I 
have demonstrated in Prop. 16 . 

These are the prejudices which I undertook 
to notice here. If any others of a similar char- 
acter remain, they can easily be rectified with 
a little thought by any one. 
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SECOND PART 

OF THE NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OF THE MIND 


I PASS on now to explain those things which 
must necessarily follow from the essence of 
God or the Being eternal and infinite; not in- 
deed to explain all these things, for we have 
demonstrated (Prop. 10, pt. 1) that an infini- 
tude of things must follow in an infinite num- 
ber of ways,— but to consider those things 
only which may conduct us as it were by the 
hand to a knowledge of the human mind and 
its highest happiness. 

DEFINITIONS 

1. By body, I understand a mode which ex- 
presses in a certain and determinate manner 
the essence of God in so far as He is considered 
as the thing extended. (See Corel. Prop. 25, 
pt. 1.) 

2. I say that to the essence of anything per- 
tains that, which being given, the thing itself 
is necessarily posited, and being taken away, 
the thing is necessarily taken; or, in other 
words, that, without which the tiling can nei- 
ther be nor be conceived, and which in its turn 
cannot be nor be conceived without the thing. 

3. By idea, 1 understand a conception of the 
mind which the mind forms because it is a 
thinking thing. 

Explanation, — I use the word conception 
rather than perception because the name per- 
ception seems to indicate that the mind is 
passive in its relation to the object. But the 
word conception seems to express the action of 
the mind. 

4. By adequate idea, I understand an idea 
which, in so far as it is considered in itself, 
without reference to the object, has all the 
properties or internal signs {denominationes ivr 
trinsecas) of a true idea. 

Explanation, — I say internal, so as to exclude 
that which is external, the agreement, namely, 
of the idea with its object. 

5. Duration is the indefinite continuation of 
existence. 

Explanation, — I call it indefinite because it 
eannot be determined by the nature itself of 


the existing thing nor by the efficient cause, 
which necessarily posits the existence of the 
thing but does not take it away. 

6. By reality and perfection I understand 
the same thing. 

7. By individual things I understand things 
which are finite and which have a determinate 
existence; and if a number of individuals so 
unite in one action that they are all simul- 
taneously the cause of one effect, 1 consider 
them all, so far, as a one individual thing. 

AXIOMS 

1. The essence of man does not involve nec- 
essary existence; that is to say, the existence 
as well as the non-existence of this or that man 
may or may not follow from the order of nature. 

2. Man thinks. 

3. Modes of thought, such as love, desire, or 
the affections oi the mind, by whatever name 
they may be called, do not exist, unless in the 
same individual the idea exist of a thing loved, 
desired, <&c. But the idea may exist although 
no other mode of thinking exist. 

4. We per(‘eive that a certain body is af- 
fected in many ways. 

6. No individual things are felt or perceived 
by us excepting bodies and modes of thought. 

The postulates will be found after Proposi- 
tion 13. 

Prop. 1. Thought is an attribute of God^ or God 
is a thinking thing, 

Demonst, Individual thoughts, or this and 
that thought, are modes which express the 
nature of Ciod in a certain and determinate 
manner (Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1), God therefore 
possesses an attribute (Def. 5, pt. 1), the con- 
ception of which is involved in all individual 
thouglits, and through which they are con- 
ceived. Thought, therefore, is one of the in- 
finite attributes of God which expresses the 
eternal and infinite essence of God (Def. 6, pt. 
1), or, in other words, God is a thinidng 


thing. Q.S.D. 
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8chol. This proposition is plain from the 
fact that we can conceive an infinite thinking 
Being. For the more things a thinking being 
can think, the more reality or perfection we 
conceive it to possess, and therefore the being 
which can think an infinitude of things in in- 
finite ways is necessarily infinite by his power 
of thinking. Since, therefore, we can conceive 
an infinite Being by attending to thought 
alone, thought is necessarily one of the infinite 
attributes of God (Defs. 4 and 6, pt. 1), which 
is the proposition we wished to prove. 

Prop. 2. Extension is an aUrihvie of God^ of 
God is an extended thing. 

Demonst. The demonstration of this prop- 
osition is of the same character as that of the 
last. 

Prop. 3. InGod there necessarily exists the idea 
of His essence^ and of oil things which necessarily 
follow from II is essence. 

Demonst. For God (Prop. 1, pt. 2) can think 
an infinitude of things in infinite ways, or 
(which is the same thing, by Prop. 16, pt. 1) 
can form an idea of His essence and of all the 
things which necessarily follow from it. But 
everything which is in the power of God is 
necessary (Prop. 35, pt. 1), and therefore this 
idea necessarily exists, and (Prop. 16, pt. 1) it 
cannot exist unless in God. 

Schol. The common people understand by 
God^s power His free will and right over all 
existing things, which are therefore commonly 
looked upon as contingent; for they say that 
God has the power of destroying everything 
and reducing it to nothing. They very fre- 
quently, too, compare God^s power with the 
power of kings. Tliat there is any similarity 
between the two we have disproved in the first 
and second Corollaries of Prop. 32, pt. 1, and 
in Prop. 16, pt. 1, we have shown that God 
does everything with that necessity with which 
He understands Himself; that is to say, as it 
follows from the necessity of the divine nature 
that God understands Himself (a truth ad- 
mitted by all) so by the same necessity it fol- 
lows that God does an infinitude of things in 
infinite ways. Moreover, in Prop. 34, pt. 1, we 
have shown that the power of God is nothing 
but the active essence of God, and therefore it 
is as impossible for us to conceive that God 
does not act as that He does not exist. If it 
pleased me to go farther, 1 could show besides 
that the power which the common people 
ascribe to God is not only a human power 


(which shows that they look upon God as a 
man, or as being like a man), but that it also 
involves a weakness. But I do not care to talk 
so much upon the same subject. Again and 
again I ask the reader to consider and recon- 
sider what is said upon this subject in the first 
part, from Prop. 16 to the end. For it is not 
possible for any one properly to understand 
the things which I wish to prove unless he 
takes great care not to confound the power of 
God with the human power and right of kings. 

Prop. 4. The idea of God, from which infinite 
numbers of things follow in infinite ways, can be 
one only. 

Demonst, rTheinfiniteintellect comprehends 
nothing but the attributes of God aipd His 
affections (Prop. 30, pt. 1). But God\is one 
(Corol. 1, Prop. 14, pt. 1). Therefore the idea 
of God, from which infinite numbers of things 
follow in infinite ways, can be only one. q.e.d. 

Prop. 6. The formal Being of ideas recognises 
God for its cause in so far only as He is consid- 
ered as a thinking thing, and not in so far as He 
is manifested by any other attribute; that is to 
say, the ideas both of God^s attributes and of in- 
dividudl things do not recognise as their ef/ident 
cause the objects of the ideas or the things which 
are perceived, but God Himself in so far as He is 
a thinking thing. 

Demonst. This is plain, from Prop. 3, pt. 2; 
for we there demonstrated that God can form 
an idea of Ilis own essence, and of all things 
which necessarily follow from it, solely because 
He is a thinking thing, and not because He is 
the object of His idea. Therefore the formal 
Being of ideas recognises God as its cause in 
so far as He is a thinking thing. But the prop- 
osition can be proved in another way. The 
formal Being of ideas is a mode of thought (as 
is self-evident); that is to say, (Corol. Prop. 
25, pt. 1), a mode which expresses in a certain 
manner the nature of God in so far as He is a 
thinking thing. It is a mode, therefore (Prop. 
10, pt. 1) that involves the conception of no 
other attribute of God, and consequently is 
the effect (Ax. 4, pt. 1) of no other attribute 
except that of thought; therefore the formal 
Being of ideas, Ac. q.e.d. 

Prop. 6. The modes of any adribule ham God 
for a cause only in so far as He is considered 
under that attribute of which they are modes, and 
not in so far as He is considered under any other 
attribute. 
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Demonti* Each attribute is conceived by 
itsdf and without any other (Prop. 10, pt. 1). 
Therefore the modes of any attribute involve 
the conception of that attribute and of no 
other, and therefore (Ax. 4, pt. 1) have God 
for a cause in so far as He is considered under 
that attribute of which they are modes, and 
not so far as He is considered under any other 
attribute. q.e.d. 

Corel, Hence it follows that the formal 
Being of things which are not modes of thought 
does not follow from the divine nature because 
of His prior knowledge of these things, but, as 
we have shown, just as ideas follow from the 
attribute of thought, in the same maimer and 
with the same necessity the objects of ideas 
follow and are concluded from their attributes. 

Prop. 7. The order and connection of ideas is 
the same as the order and connection of things. 

This is evident from Ax. 4, pt. 1. For the 
idea of anything caused depends upon a knowl- 
edge of the cause of which the thing caused is 
the effect. 

Corel, Hence it follows that God 's power of 
thinking is equal to His actual power of act- 
ing; that is to say, whatever follows /ormoZZy 
trom the infinite nature of God, follows from 
the idea of God [idea Dei], in the same order 
and in the same connection objectively in God. 

Schol, Before we go any farther, we must 
here recall to our memory what we have al- 
ready demonstrated, that everything which 
can be perceived by the infinite intellect as 
constituting the essence of substance pertains 
entirely to the one sole substance only, and 
consequently that substance thinking and 
substance extended are one and the same sub- 
stance, which is now comprehended under this 
attribute and now under that. Thus, also, a 
mode of extension and the idea of that mode 
are one and the same thing expressed in two 
different ways — a truth which some of the 
Hebrews appear to have seen as if through a 
cloud, since they say that God, the intellect of 
God, and the things which are the objects of 
that intellect are one and the same thing. For 
example, the circle existing in nature and the 
idea that is in God of an existing circle are one 
and the same thing, which is manifested 
through different attributes; and, therefore, 
whether we think of nature under the attribute 
of extension, or under the attribute of thought, 
or under any other attribute whatever, we 
shall discover one and tlxe same order, or one 
nnd the same connection of causes; that is to 


say, in every case the same sequence of things. 
Nor have I had any other reason for saying 
that God is the cause of the idea, for example, 
of the circle in so far only as He is a thinl^g 
thing, and of the circle it^f in so far as He is 
an extended thing, but this, that the formal 
Being of the idea of a circle can only be per- 
ceived through another mode of thought, as 
its proximate cause, and this again must be 
perceived through another, and so on ad inr 
finitum. So that when things are considered as 
modes of thought, we must explain the order 
of the whole of nature or the connection of 
causes by the attribute of thought alone, and 
when things are considered as modes of exten- 
sion, the order of the whole of nature must be 
explained through the attribute of extension 
alone, and so with other attributes. Therefore 
God is in truth the cause of things as they are 
in themselves in so far as He consists of in- 
finite attributes, nor for the present can 1 ex- 
plain the matter more clearly. 

Prop. 8 . The ideas of rvon-^xisterd individual 
things or modes are comprehended in the infinite 
idea of God, in the same way that the formal es- 
sences of indiiidml things or modes are con- 
tained in the attributes of God, 

Demonst, This proposition is evident from 
the preceding proposition, but it is to be under- 
stood more clearly from the preceding scholium. 

Carol, Hence it follows that when individual 
things do not exist unless in so far as they are 
comprehended in the attributes of God, their 
objective Being or ideas do not exist unless in 
so far as the infinite idea of God exists; and 
when individual things are said to exist, not 
only in so far as they are included in God’s 
attributes, but in so far as they are said to 
have duration, their ideas involve the existence 
through w hich they are said to have duration. 

Schol, If any one desires an instance in 
order that what I have said may be more fully 
understood, I cannot give one wliich will ade- 
quately exjilain what i have been saying, since 
an exact parallel does not exist: neverthelesB, 
1 will endeavour to give as good an iUustratioii 
as can be found. 

The circle, for example, possesses this prop- 
erty, that the rectangles contained by the seg- 
ments of all straight lines cutting one another 
in the same circle are equal; therefore in a 
circle there is contained an infinite number of 
rectangles equal to one another, but none of 
them can be said to exist unless in so far as the 
circle exists, nor can the idea of any one of 
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these rectangles be said to exist unless in so far connection of things, and therefore the knowl- 


as it is comprehended in the idea of the circle. 
Out of this infinite number of rectangles, let 
two only, E and D, be conceived to exist. The 
ideas of these two rectangles do not now exist 



merely in so far as they are comprehended in 
the idea of the circle, but because they involve 
the existence of their rectangles, and it is this 
which distinguishes them from the other ideas 
of the other rectangles. 

Prof. 9. The idea of an individual thing ac- 
tually existing has God for a cause^ not in so far 
as He is infinite, hut in so far as He is considered 
to he affected hy another idea of an individual 
thing actually existing, of which idea also He is 
the cause in so far as He is affected by a third, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Demonst. The idea of any individual thing 
actually existing is an individual mode of 
thouglit, and is distinct from other modes of 
thought (Corol. and Schol. Prop. 8, pt. 2), and 
therefore (Prop. 6, pt. 2) has God for a cause 
in so far only as He is a thinking thing; not 
indeed as a thinking thing absolutely (Prop. 
28, pt. 1), but in so far as He is considered as 
affected by another mode of thought. Again, 
He is the cause of this latter mode of thought 
in so far as He is considered as affected by 
another, and so on ad infinitum. But the order 
and connection of ideas (Prop. 7, pt. 2) is the 
same as the order and connection of causes; 
therefore every individual idea has for its 
cause another idea, that is to say, God in so 
far as He is affected by another idea ; while of 
this second idea God is again the cause in the 
same way, and so on ad infinitum, q.e.d. 

Corol. A knowledge of everything which 
happens in the individual object of any idea 
exists in God in so far only os He possesses the 
idea of that object. 

Demonst, The idea of everything which 
happens in the object of any idea exists in God 
(Prop, S, pt, 2^, not in so iar as He is infinite, 
but in so isx as He is considered as affected by 
another idea of an individual thing (Prop. 9, 
pt. 2); but (Prop. 7, pt. 2) the order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and 


edge of that which happens in any individual 
object will exist in God in so far oidy as He has 
the idea of that object. 

Prop. 10. The Being of substance does not per- 
tain to the essence of man, or, in other words, 
substance does not constitute the form of man. 

Demonst. The Being of substance involves 
necessary existence (Prop. 7, pt. 1). If, there- 
fore, the Being of subst^ce pertained to the 
essence of man, the existence of man would 
necessarily follow from the existence of sub- 
stance (Def. 2, pt. 2), and consequently he 
would necessarily exist, which (Ax. 1, pt. 2) is 
an absurdity. Therefore the Being of sdbstance 
does not pertain, &c. q.e.d. I 

Schol, This proposition may be Wemon- 
strated from Prop. 5, pt. 1, which proves that 
there are not two substances of the sa\ne na- 
ture. For since it is possible for more men than 
one to exist, therefore that which constitutes 
the fonn of man is not the Being of substance. 
This proposition is evident also from the other 
properties of substanc^e; as, for example, that 
it is by its nature infinite, immutable, indi\is- 
ible, &c., as any one may easily see. 

Corol, Hence it follows that the essence of 
man consists of certain modifications of the 
attributes of God; for the Being of substance 
does not pertain to the essence of man (Prop. 
10, pt. 2). It is therefore something (Prop. 15, 
pt, 1) which is in God, and which without God 
can neither be nor be conceived, or (Corol. 
Prop. 25, pt. 1) an affection or mode which 
expresses the nature of God in a certain and 
determinate manner. 

Schol. Every one must admit that without 
God nothing can be nor be conceived ; for every 
one admits that God is the sole cause both of 
the essence and of tlie existence of all things; 
that is to say, God is not only the cause of 
things, to use a common expression, secundum 
fieri, but also secundum esse. But many people 
say that that pertains to the essence of a thing 
without which the thing can neither be nor can 
be conceived, and tliey therefore believe either 
that the nature of God belongs to the essence 
of created things, or that created things can be 
or can be conceived without God; or, which is 
niore probable, there is no consistency in their 
tfiougfit. 1 believe tbat tbe cause oi tins con- 
fusion is that they have not observed a proper 
order of philosophic study. For althou^ the 
divine nature ought to be studied first, because 
it is first in the order of knowledge and in tbe 
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order of things, they think it last; while, on 
the other hand, those things which are called 
objects of the senses are believed to stand be- 
fore everything else. Hence it has come to pass 
that there was nothing of which men thought 
less than the divine nature while they have 
been studying natural objects, and wlien they 
afterwards applied themselves to think about 
God, there was nothing of which they could 
think less than those prior fictions ui)on which 
they had built their knowledge of natural 
things, for these fictions could in no w^ay help 
to the knowledge of the divine nature. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if we find them continually 
contradicting themselves. But this I ])ass by. 
For my only purpose was to give a rea^^on why 
I did not say that that pertains to the essence 
of a thing without which the thing can neither 
be nor can be conceived; and niy leason is, 
that individual things cannot be nor be con- 
ceived w ithout God, and yet ( Jod does not per- 
tain to their essence. I have rather, therefore, 
said that the essence of a thing is necessarily 
that which being given, the thing is posited, 
and being taken away, the thing is taken away, 
or that without which the thing can neither be 
nor be conceived, and which in its turn cannot 
be nor be conceived without the thing. 

Prop. 1 1 . The first thing which forms tfu actual 
Being of the human mind is nothing else than the 
idea of an individual thing actually (xisting. 

Demonst, The essence of man is loi me<l (( V 
rol. IVop. 10, pt. 2) by certain modes of the 
attriliutes of God, that is to say (A\. 2, jit. 2), 
modes of thought, the idea of all of them being 
prior by nature to the modes ol thought them- 
selves (Ax. 3, pt. 2); and if tliis idea exists, 
other inodes (which also have an idea in nature 
prioi to them) must exist in the same individ- 
ual likewise (Ax. 3, pt. 2). Therefore an idea is 
the first thing which fonns the Being of the 
human mind. But it is not the idea of a non- 
existent thing, for then the idea itself (Gorol. 
Prop. 8, pt. 2) could not be said to exist. It 
will, therefore, be the id6a of something actu- 
ally existing. Neither will it be the idea of an 
infinite thing, for an infinite thing must always 
necessarily exist (Props. 21 and 22, pt. 1), and 
this (Ax. 1, pt. 2) is absurd. Therefore the first 
thing which forms the actual Being of the 
human mind is the idea of an individual thing 
actually existing, q.e.d. 

Carol, Hence it follows that the human 
mind is a part of the infinite intellect of God, 
ftnd therefore, when we say that the human mind 


perceives this or that thing, we say nothing 
else than that God has this or that idea; not 
indeed in so far as He is infinite, but in so far 
as He is manifested through the nature of the 
human mind, or in so far as He forms the es- 
sence of the human mind; and when we say 
that God has this or that idea, not merely in so 
far as He forms the nature of the human mind, 
but in so far as He has at the same time with 
the human mind the idea also of another thing, 
then we say that the human mind perceives 
the thing partially or inadecjuately. 

SchoL At this point many of my readers 
will no doubt stick fast, and will think of many 
things which will cause delay; and I therefore 
beg of them to advance slowly, step by step, 
with me, and not to pronounce judgment until 
they shall have read everything which I have 
to say. 

Prop. 1 2. Whatever happens in the object of the 
idea constituting the human mind must be per-- 
ceived by the human mind; or, in other words, an 
idea of that thing mil necessarily exist in the 
human mind. That is to say, if the object of the 
idea constituting the human mind be a body, 
nothing can happen in that body which is not 
perceived by the mind. 

Demonst. The knowledge of everything 
which happens in the object of any idea neces- 
sarily exists in God (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 2), in 
so far as lie is considered as affected with the 
idea of that object; that is to say (Prop. 11, 
pt. 2), in so fai as He forms the mind of any 
being. The knowledge, thciefore, necessarily 
exists in God of everything which happens in 
the object of the idea constituting the human 
mind; that is to say, it exists in Him in so far 
as He forms the nature of the human mind; or, 
in other words (Corol. l^rop. 11, pt. 2), the 
knowledge of this thing will necessarily be in 
the mind, or the mind perceives it.'^ q.e.d. 

Bchol. This proposition is plainly deducible 
and more easily to be understood from Schol. 
Prop. 7, pt. 2, to which the reader is referred. 

Prop. 13. The object of the idea constituting the 
human mind is a body, or a certain mode of ex- 
tension actually existing, and nothing else. 

Demonst. For if the body were not the ob- 
ject of the human mind, the ideas of the af- 
fections of the body would not be in God (Co- 
rol. Prop. 9, pt. 2) in so far as He has formed 
our mind, but would be in Him in so far as He 
has form^ the mind of another thing; that is 
to say (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), the ideas of the 
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affections of the body would not be in our 
mind. But (Ax. 4, pt. 2) we have ideas of the 
affections of a body; therefore the object of the 
idea constituting the human mind is a body, 
and that too (Prop. 11, pt. 2) actually existing. 
Again, if there were also any other object of 
the mind besides a body, since nothing exists 
from which some effect does not follow (Prop. 
36, pt. 1), the idea of some effect produced by 
this object would necessarily exist in our mind 
(Prop. 11, pt. 2). But (Ax. 5, pt. 2) there is no 
such idea, and therefore the object of our mind 
is a body existing, and nothing else, q.e.d. 

CoroL Hence it follows that man is com- 
posed of mind and body, and that the human 
body exists as we perceive it. 

SchoL Hence we see not only that the hu- 
man mind is united to the body, but also what 
is to be understood by the union of the mind 
and body. But no one can understand it ade- 
quately or distinctly without knowing ade- 
quately beforehand the nature of our body; 
for those things which we have proved hitherto 
are altogether general, nor do they refer more 
to man than to other individuals, all of which 
are animate, although in different degrees. 
For of everything there necessarily exists in 
God an idea of which He is the cause, in the 
same way as the idea of the human body exists 
in Him; and therefore everything that we have 
said of the idea of the human body is neces- 
sarily true of the idea of any other thing. We 
cannot, however, deny that ideas, like objects 
themselves, differ from one another, and that 
one is more excellent and contains more reality 
than another, just as the object of one idea is 
more excellent and contains more reality than 
another. Therefore, in order to determine the 
difference between the human mind and other 
things and its superiority over them, we must 
first know, as we have said, the nature of its 
object, that is to say, the nature of the human 
body. 1 am not able to explain it here, nor is 
such an explanation necessary for what 1 wish 
to demonstrate. 

This much, nevertheless, 1 will say generally, 
that in proportion as one body is better adapt- 
ed than another to do or suffer many things, 
in the same proportion will the mind at the 
same time be better adapted to perceive many 
things, and the more the actions of a body de- 
pend upon itself alone, and the less other 
bodies co-operate with it in action, the better 
adapted will the mind be for distinctly under- 
standing., We can thus determine the supe- 
riority of one mind to another; we can also see 
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the reason why we have only a very confused 
knowledge of our body, together with many 
other things which I shdl deduce in what fol- 
lows. For this reason 1 have thought it worth 
while more accurately to explain and demon- 
strate the truths just mentioned, to which end 
it is necessary for me to say beforehand a few 
words upon the nature of bodies. 

Axiom 1. All bodies are either in a state of 
motion or rest. 

Axiom 2. Every body moves, sometimes slow- 
ly, sometimes quickly. 

Lemma 1. Bodies are distingvished from one 
another in respect of motion and rest, quickness 
and slowness, and not in respect of smstance, 

DemonsL I suppose the first pari of this 
proposition to be self-evident. But itus plain 
that bodies are not distinguished in respect of 
substance, both from Prop. 5, pt. 1, anq Prop. 
8, pt. 1, and still more plainly from Vhat I 
have said in the scholium to Prop. 15, pi. 1. 

Lemma 2. All bodies agree in some respects, 

DemonsL For all bodies agree in this, that 
they involve the conception of one and the 
same attribute (Del. 1, pt. 2). They have, 
moreover, this in common, that they are cap- 
able generally of motion and of rest, and of mo- 
tion at one time quicker and at another slower. 

Lemma 3. A body in motion or at rest must be 
determined to motion or rest by another body, 
which was also determined to motion or rest by 
another, and that in its turn by another, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

DemonsL Bodies (Def. 1, pt. 2) are individ- 
ual things, which (Lem. 1) are distinguished 
from one another in respect of motion and rest, 
and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 1) each one must 
necessarily be determined to motion or rest by 
another individual thing; that is to say (Prop. 
6, pt. 1), by another body which (Ax. 1) is al^ 
either in motion or at rest. But this body, by 
the same reasoning, could not be in motion or 
at rest unless it had been determined to mo- 
tion or rest by another body, and this again, 
by the same reasoning, must have been deter- 
mined by a third, and so on ad infinitum. q.e.d. 

CoroL Hence it follows that a body in mo- 
tion will continue in motion until it be deter* 
mined to a state of rest by another body, and 
that a body at rest will continue at rest until 
it be determined to a state of motion by an- 
other body. This indeed is self-evident. For if 
I suppose that a body, A, for example, is at 
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rest, if 1 pay no regard to other bodies in mo- 
tion, I can say nothing about the body A ex- 
cept that it is at rest. If it should afterwards 
happen that the body A should move, its 
motion could not certainly be a result of its 
former rest, for from its rest nothing could 
follow than that the body A should remain at 
rest. If, on the other hand, A be supposed to 
be in motion, so long as we regard A alone, the 
only thing we can affirm about it is that it 
moves. If it should afterwards happen that A 
should be at rest, the rest could not certainly 
be a result of the former motion, for from its 
motion nothing could follow but that A should 
move; the rest must therefore be a result of 
something which was not in A, that is to say, 
of an external cause by which it was deter- 
mined to rest. 

Axiom 1. All the modes by which one body 
is affected by another follow from the nature 
of the body affected, and at the same time 
from the nature of the affecting body, so that 
one and the same body may be moved in dif- 
ferent ways according to the diversity of the 
nature of the moving bodies, and, on the other 
hand, different bodies may be moved in dif- 
ferent ways by one and the same body. 

Axiom 2. When a body in motion strikes 
against another which is at rest and immov- 
able, it is reflected, in order that it may con- 
tinue its motion, and the angle of the line of 
reflected motion with the plane of the body at 
rest against which it struck will be equal to the 
angle which the line of the motion of incidence 
ms^es with the same plane. 



Thus much for simplest bodies which are 
distinguished from one another by motion and 
rest, speed and slowness alone; let us now ad- 
vance to composite bodies. 

Dbp. When a number of bodies of the same 
or of different magnitudes are pressed to- 
gether by others, so that they lie one upon the 
other, or if they are in motion with the same 
or with different degrees of speed, so that they 
communicate their motion to one another in a 
certain fixed proportion, these bodies are said 
to be mutually united, and taken altogether 
they arc said to compose one body or individ- 
ual, which is distinguished from other bodies 
by this union of bodies. 


Axiom 3. Whether it is easy or difficult to 
force the parts composing an individual to 
change their situation, and consequ^tly 
whether it is easy or difficult for the individual 
to change its shape, depends upon whether 
the parts of the individual or of the compound 
body lie with less, or whether they lie with 
greater surfaces upon one another. Hence 
lx>dies whose parts lie upon each other with 
greater surfaces I will call hard; those soft, 
whose parts lie on one another with smaller 
surfaces; and those fiuid, whose parts move 
amongst each other. 

Lemma 4. If a certain number of hodtea he sep- 
arated from the body or individtial which is comr 
posed of a number of bodies, and if their place be 
supplied by the same number of other bodies of 
the same nature, the individual will retain the 
nature which it had before without any change of 
form, 

DemonsL Bodies are not distinguished in 
respect of substance (Lem. 1) ; but that which 
makes the form of an individual is the union of 
bodies (by the preceding definition). This form, 
however (by hypothesis), is retained, although 
there may be a continuous change of the bod- 
ies. The individual, therefore, will retain its 
nature, with regard both to substance and to 
mode, as before. 

I^EMMA 5. If the parts composing an individual 
become greater or less proportionately, so thal 
they preserve towards one another the same kind 
of motion and rest, the individual will also retain 
the nature which it had before without any change 
of form. 

DemonsL The demonstration is of the same 
kind as that immediately preceding. 

Lemma 6 . If any number of bodies composing 
an individual are compelled to divert into one di- 
rection the motion iftey previously had in an- 
other, but are nevertheless able to corthnue and 
reciprocally communicate their motions in ike 
same nmnner as before, the individual will then 
retain its nalure withoiii any change of form. ^ 

DemonsL This is self-evident, for the indi- 
vidual is supposed to retain everything which, 
according to the definition, constitutes ite 
form. 

Lemma 7. The individual thus cornposed will, 
moreover, retain its nature whether it move as a 
whole or he at rest, or whether U move in Him ^ 
that direction, provided that each part retain Us 
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Demomt. The proof is evident from the def- 
inition preceding Lemma 4. 

SchoL We thus see in what manner a com- 
posite individual can be affected in many ways 
and yet retain its nature. Up to this point we 
have conceived an individual to be composed 
merely of bodies which are distinguished from 
one another solely by motion and rest, speed 
and slowness, that is to say, to be composed of 
the most simple bodies. If we now consider an 
individual of another kind, composed of many 
individuals of diverse natures, we shall dis- 
cover that it may be affected in many other 
ways, its nature nevertheless being preserved. 
For since each of its parts is composed of a 
number of bodies, each part (by the preceding 
Lemma), without any change of its nature, 
can move more slowly or more quickly, and 
consequently can communicate its motion 
more quickly or more slowly to the rest. If we 
now imagine a third kind of individual com- 
posed of those of the second kind, we shall 
discover that it can be affected in many other 
ways without any change of form. Thus, if we 
advance ad infinitum^ we may easily conceive 
the whole of nature to be one individual, whose 
parts, that is to say, all bodies, differ in infinite 
ways without any change of the w^hole indi- 
vidual. If it had been my object to consider 
specially the question of a body, I should have 
had to explain and demonstrate these things 
more fully. But, as I have already said, I have 
another end in view, and I have noticed them 
only because I can easily deduce from them 
those tilings which I have projiosed to demon- 
strate. 

Postulate 1. The human body is composed 
of a number of individuals of diverse nature, 
each of which is composite to a high degree. 

Postulale 2. Of the individuals of which the 
human body is composed, some are fluid, some 
soft, and some hard. 

Postulale 3. The individuals composing the 
human body, and consequently the human 
body itself, are affected by external bodies in 
many ways. 

Postulate 4. The human body needs for its 
preservation many other bodies by which it is, 
as it were, continually regenerated. 

Postulale 5. When a fluid part of the human 
body is determined by an external body, so 
that it often strikes upon another which is soft, 
the fluid part changes the plane of the soft 
part, and leaves upon it, as it were, some traces 
of the impelling extemd body. 
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Postulate 6 . The human body can move and 
ari-ange external bodies in many ways. 

Prop. 14. The human mind is adapted to the 
per(xption of many things^ and its aptitude in- 
creases in proportion to the number of ways in 
which its body can be disposed, 

DemonsU The human body is affected (Post. 
3 and 6) in many ways by external bodies, and 
is so disposed as to affect external bodies in 
many w^ays. But the human mind must per- 
ceive (Prop. 12, pt. 2) everything which hap- 
pens in the human body. The human mind is 
therefoie adapted, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 15. » The idea which constitutes thk formal 
Being of the human mind is not simplL but is 
composed of a number of ideas. \ 

Demonst. The idea which constitums the 
formal Being of the human mind is the iflea of 
a body (Prop. 13, pt. 2) w hich (l^ost. 1) is com- 
posed of a number of individuals composite to 
a high degree. But an idea of each individual 
composing the body must necessarily exist in 
(lod (Uorol. l^rop. 8, pt. 2); therefore (Pioj). 
7, pt. 2) the idea of the human body is com- 
posed of these several ideas of the component 
parts. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 16. The idea of every way in which the 
human body is affected by external bodies must 
involve the nature of the human body, and at the 
same time the nature of the external body. 

Demonst. All the ways in which any body is 
affected follow^ at the same time from the 
nature of the affected body, and from the 
nature of the Jiffecting body (Ax. 1, following 
Corol. Lem. 3); therefore the idea of these af- 
fections (Ax. 4, pt. 1) necessarily involves the 
nature of each body, and therefore the idea of 
each way in which the human body is affected 
by an external body involves the nature of the 
human body and of the external body. q.e.d. 

Corol. 1 . Hence it follows, in the first place, 
that the human mind perceives the nature of 
many bodies together wdth that of its own 
body. 

Corol. 2. It follows, secondly, that the ideas 
we have of external bodies indicate the consti- 
tution of our own body rather than the nature 
of external bodies. This I have explained in 
the Appendix of the First Part by many ex- 
amples. 

Prop. 17. Jf the human body be afforded in a 
way which involves the nature of any external 
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body, th£ hitman wind u'ill contemplate that ex^ 
ternal body as actually existing or as present, 
unHl ths human body he affected by an affect 
which excludes the existence or presence of the 
external body. 

Demonst. This is ovidont. For so long as the 
human body is thus affected, so long will the 
human mind (Prop. 12, pt. 2) contemplate this 
affection of the external body, that is to say 
(Prop. 16, pt. 2), it will have an idea of a mode 
actually existing which involves the nature of 
the external body, that is to say, an idea which 
does not exclude the existence or presence of 
tlie nature of the external body, but posits it; 
and therefore the mind (Corol. 1, Prop. 16, pt. 
2) will contemplate the external body as ac- 
tually existing, <fec. q.k.d. 

Corol. The mind is able to contemplate ex- 
ternal things by which the human body was 
once affected as if they WTre present, although 
they are not present and do not exist. 

Demonst. When external bodies so deter- 
mine the fluid parts of the human body that 
they olten strike upon the softer parts, the 
fluid parts change the plane of the soft parts 
(Post. 5); and thence it happens that the fluid 
parts are reflected from tlie now planes in a 
direction different from that in w^hich they 
used to be reflected (Ax. 2, following (’’orol. 
Lem. 3), and that also aft orw aids when they 
strike against these new' planes by tlieir own 
sjiontaneous motion, they are reflected in the 
same wiiy as when they were imirelled towards 
tliose planes by external bodies. Consequently 
tliose fluid bodies produce an affection in the 
human body while they keep up this reflex 
motion similar to that produced by the iires- 
011 ce of an external body. The mind, therefore 
(Prop. 12, pt. 2), will think as before, that is to 
say, it will again contemplate the external 
body as present (Prop. 17, pt. 2). This will 
happen as often as the fluid parts of the hu- 
man body strike against those planes by their 
own ‘spontaneous motion. Therefore, although 
the external bodies by wdiich the human body 
was once affected do not exist the mind will 
perceive them as if they were present so often 
as this action is repeated in the body. 

Schol. We see, therefore, how it is possible 
for us to contemplate things which do not exist 
as if they were actually present. This may in- 
deed be produced by other causes, but I am 
&ati8fi.ed with having heic showm one cause 
through which I could explain it, just as if I 
had explained it through the true cause. I do 
not think however, that I am far from the 


truth, since no postulate which I have assumed 
contains anything which is not confirmed by 
an experience that we cannot mistrust aftw 
we have proved the existence of the human 
body as we perceive it (Corol. following Prop. 
13, pt. 2). Moreover (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2, 
and Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2), we clearly see 
what is the difference between the idea, for 
example, of I'etcr, w'hich constitutes the es- 
sence of the mind itself of Peter, and the idea 
of Peter himself which is in another man; for 
example, in Paul. For the former directly man- 
ifests the essence of the body of Peter himself, 
nor does it involve existence unless so long as 
Peter exists; the latter, on the other hand, 
indicates rather the (nmstitution of the body 
of Paul than the nature of Peter; and there- 
fore so long as PauPs body exists with that 
constitution, so long will Paul’s mind con- 
template Petei as present, although he does 
not exist. But in order that we may retain the 
customary phraseology, we will give to those 
affections of the human body, the ideas of 
which represent to us external bodies as if 
they were i)resent, the name of images of 
things, although they do not actually repro- 
duce the fonns of the things. When the mind 
contemi)lates bodies in this way, we will say 
that it imagines. Here 1 wish it to be observed, 
in order that I may begin to show what error 
is, that these imaginations of th(‘ mind, re- 
garded by themselves, contain no error, and 
that the mind is not in eiror because it imag- 
ines, but only in so far as it is considered as 
wanting in an idea which excludes the exist- 
ence of those things which it imagines as pres- 
ent. For if the mind, when it imapnes non- 
existent things to be present, could at the same 
time know that those things did not really 
exist, it would think its power of imagination 
to be a virtue of its nature and not a defect, 
especially if this faculty of imagining de- 
pended upon its own nature alone, that is to 
say (Def. 7, pt. 1), if tliis faculty of the mind 
were free. 

Prop. 18. If the human body hets at any time 
been simultaneously affected by two or wore 
bodies, whenever the mind afterwards imagines 
one of them, it will also remember the others. 

Demonst. The mind imagines a body (Corol, 
Proi). 17, pt. 2) because the human body is 
affected and disposed by the impressions of an 
external body, just as it was affected when 
certain of its parts received an impulse from 
the external twady itself. But by hypothesis. 
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the body wae at that time disposed in such a 
manner that the mind imagined two bodies at 
once; therefore it will imagine two at once 
now, and whenever it imagines one, it will im- 
mediatdy recollect the other. q.e.i>. 

SchoL We clearly understand by this what 
memory is. It is nothing else than a certain 
concatenation of ideas, involving the nature of 
things which are outside the human body, a 
concatenation which corresponds in the mind 
to the order and concatenation of the affec- 
tions of the human body. I say, firstly,' that it 
is a concatenation of those ideas only vrhich 
involve the nature of things which are outside 
the human body, and not of those ideas which 
explain the nature of those things, for there are 
in truth (Prop. 16, pt. 2) ideas of the affections 
of the human body, which involve its nature 
as well as the nature of external bodies. 1 say, 
in the second place, that this concatenation 
takes place according to the order and concat- 
enation of the affections of the human body, 
that I may distinguish it from the concatenar 
tion of ideas which takes place according to 
the order of the intellect, and enables the 
mind to perceive things through their first 
causes, and is the same in all men. Hence we 
can clearly understand how it is that the mind 
from the thought of one thing at once turns to 
the thought of another thing which is not in 
any way like the first. For example, from the 
thought of the word pomum a Homan imme- 
diatdy turned to the thought of the fruit, which 
has no resemblance to the articulate sound 
pomunij nor anything in common with it, ex- 
cepting this, that the body of that man was 
often affected by the thing and the sound ; that 
is to say, he often heard the word pomum when 
he saw the fruit. In this manner each person 
will turn from one thought to another accord- 
ing to the manner in which the habit of each 
has arranged the images of things in the body. 
The soldier, for instance, if he sees the foot- 
steps of a horse in the sand, will immediately 
turn from the thought of a horse to the thought 
of a horseman, and so to the thought of war. 
The countryman, on the other hand, from the 
thought of a horse will turn to the thought of 
his plough, his field, &c.; and thus each person 
will turn from one thought to this or that 
thought, according to the manner in which he 
has been accustomed to connect and bind to- 
getlier the images of things in his mind. 

Pbop. 19. The human mind does not know the 
human body itadf^ nor does it know that the body 
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enerfo, except through ideoB cf affecHone by 
which the body is affected. 

Demonet. The human mind is the idea itself 
or the knowledge of the human body (Prop. 
13, pt. 2). This knowledge (Prop. 9, pt. 2) is in 
G(^ in so far as He is considered as affected 
by another idea of an individual thing. But 
because (Post. 4) the human body needs a 
number of bodies by which it is, as it were, 
continually regenerated, and because the order 
and connection of ideas is the same as the order 
and connection of causes (Prop. 7, pt. 2), this 
idea will be in God in so far as He is considered 
as affected by the ideas of a multitude of in- 
dividual things. 

God, therefore, has the idea of thje human 
body or knows the human body in so tar as He 
is affected by a multitude of other i(^as, and 
not in so far as He forms the nature of the 
human mind; that is to say (Corol. Ill pt. 2), 
the human mind does not ^ow the^uman 
body. But the ideas of the affections ^of the 
body are in God in so far as He fonns the 
nature of the human mind; that is to say 
(Prop. 12, pt. 2), the human mind perceives 
these affections, and consequently (Prop. 1(5, 
pt. 2) the human body itself actually existing 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2). The human mind, therefore, 
perceives the human body, &c. q.e.d. 

Pkop. 20. There exists in God the idea or knowlr 
edge of the human mind, which follows in Him, 
and is related to Him in the same way as the idea 
or knowledge of the human body. 

Demonst, Thought is an attribute of God 
(Prop. 1, pt. 2), and therefore there must nec- 
essarily exist in God an idea of Himself (Prop. 
3, pt. 2), together with an idea of all Ilis af- 
fections, and consequently (Prop. 11, pt. 2) an 
idea of the human mind. Moreover, this idea 
or knowledge of the mind does not exist in God 
in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He is 
affected by another idea of an individual thing 
(Prop. 9, pt. 2). Jiut the order and connection 
of ideas is the same as the order and connec- 
tion of causes (Prop. 7, pt. 2). This idea or 
knowledge of the mind, therefore, follows in 
God, and is related to God in the same mannei 
as the idea or knowledge of the body. q.e.d. 

Prop. 21. This idea of the mind is united to iht 
mind in the same way as the mind itself is united 
to the body. 

Demonst. We have shown that the mind is 
united to the body because the body is the ob- 
ject of the mind (Props. 12 and 13, pt* 2), 
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therefore^ by the same reasoning, the idea of 
the mind must be united with its object, the 
mind itself, in the same way as the mind itsdf 
is united to the body. q.e.d. 

Schol This proposition is to be understood 
much more clearly from what has been said in 
the scholium to Prop. 7, pt. 2, for we have here 
shown that the idea of the body and the body, 
that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), the mind and 
the body, are one and the same individual, 
which at one time is considered under the at- 
tribute of thought, and at another under that 
of eJdiension: the idea of the mind, therefore, 
and the mind itself are one and the same 
thing, which is considered under one and the 
same attribute, that of thought. It follows, I 
say, that the idea of the mind and the mind 
itself exist in God from the same necessity and 
from the same power of thought. For, indeed, 
the idea of the mind, that is to say, the idea of^ 
the idea, is nothing but the form of the idea in 
so far os this is considered as a mode of thought 
and without relation to the object, just as a 
person who knows anything, by that very fact 
knows that he knows, and knows that he 
knows that he knows, and so ad infinitum. But 
more on this subject afterwards. 

Prop. 22. The human mind not only perceives 
the affections of the body, but also the ideas of 
these affections. 

Demonst. The ideas of the ideas of affec- 
tions follow in God and are related to God in 
the same way as the ideas themselves of affec- 
tions. This is demonstrated like Prop. 20, pt. 
2. But the ideas of the affections of the body 
are in the human mind (Prop. 12, pt. 2), that is 
to say, in God (Cord. Prop. 11, pt. 2), in so 
far as He constitutes the essence of the human 
mind; therefore, the ideas of these ideas will 
be in God in so far as He has the knowledge or 
idea of the human mind; that is to say (Prop. 
21, pt. 2), they will be in the human mind 
itself, which, therefore, not only perceives the 
affections of the body, but also the ideas of 
these affections. q.e.j>. 

Prop. 23. The mind does not know itself except 
in so far as it perceives the ideas of the affections 
of the body. 

Demonst. The idea or knowledge of the 
mind (Prop. 20, pt. 2) follows in God and is 
related to God in the same way as the idea or 
knowledge of the body. But since (Prop. 19, 
pt. 2) the human mind does not know the 
human body itself, that is to say (Cord. Prop. 


11, pt. 2), since the knowledge of the human 
b(^y is not related to God in so far as He eon* 
stitutes the nature of the human mind, there- 
fore the knowledge of the mind is not related 
to God in so far as He constitutes the essence 
of the human mind; and therefore (Cord. 
Prop. 11, pt* 2) the human mind so far does 
not know itself. Moreover, the ideas of the af- 
fections by which the body is affected involve 
the nature of the human body itself (Prop. 16, 
pt. 2), that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), they 
agree with the nature of the mind; therefore a 
knowledge of these ideas will necessanly in- 
volve a knowledge of the mind. But (Prop. 22, 
pt. 2) the knowledge of these ideas is in the 
human mind itself, and therefore the human 
mind so far only has a knowledge of itself. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 24. The human mind does not involve an 
adequole knowledge of the parts composing the 
human body, 

Demonst, The parts composing the human 
body pertain to the essence of the body itself 
only in so far as they communicate their mo- 
tions to one another by some certain method 
(see Def. following Corol. Lem. 3), and not in 
so far as they can be considered as individuals 
without relation to the human body. For the 
parts of the human body are individuals (Post. 
1), composite to a high degree, parts of which 
(Lem. 4) can be separated from the human 
body and communicate their motions (Ax. 1, 
following Lem. 3) to other bodies in another 
way, although the nature and form of the 
human body itself is closely preserved. There- 
fore (Prop. 3, pt. 2) the idea or knowledge of 
each part will be in God in so far as He is con- 
sider^ as affected (Prop. 9, pt. 2) by another 
idea of an individual thing, which individual 
thing is prior to the part itself in the order of 
nature (Prop. 7, pt. 2). The same thing may 
be said of each part of the individual itself 
composing the human body, and therefore the 
knowledge of each part composing the human 
body exists in God in so far as He is affected 
by a number of ideas of things, and not in so 
far as He has the idea of the human body only; 
that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), the idea which 
constitutes the nature of the human mind; and 
therefore (Corol. Prop, 11, pt. 2) the human 
mind does not involve an adequate knowledge 
of tlie parts composing the human body. q.sj>« 

Prop. 25. The idea of each affection of the hvr 
man body does not involve an adequate knowledge 
of an external body. 
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Demonst. We have shown that the idea of Prop. 28. The ideas of the affections of the hu- 


an affection of the human body involves the 
nature of an external body so far as (Prop. 16, 
pt. 2) the external body determines the human 
body in some certain manner. Put in so far as 
the external body is an individual which is not 
related to the human body, its idea or knowl- 
edge is in God (Prop. 9, pt. 2) in so far as He is 
considered as affected by the idea of another 
thing, which idea (Prop. 7, pt. 2) is prior by 
nature to the external body itself. Therefore 
the adequate knowledge of an external body 
is not in God in so far as He has the idea of the 
affection of the human body, or, in other 
words, the idea of the affection of the human 
body does not involve an adequate knowledge 
of an external body, q.e.d. 

Prop. 26. The human mind perceives no ex- 
ternal body as acttially existing^ unless through 
the ideas of the affections of its body. 

Demonst, If the human body is in no way 
affected by any external body, then (Prop. 7, 
pt. 2) the idea of the human body, that is to 
say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), the human mind, is not 
affected in any way by the idea of the exist- 
ence of that body, nor does it in any way per- 
ceive the existence of that external body. But 
in so far as the human body is affected in any 
way by any external body, so far (Prop. 16, pt. 
2, with its Corol.) does it perceive the external 
body. Q.E.D. 

CoroL In so far as the human mind imagines 
an external body, so far it has not an adequate 
knowledge of it. 

Demonst, When the human mind through 
the ideas of the affections of its body contem- 
plates external bodies, we say that it then 
imagines (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), nor can the 
mind (Prop. 26, pt. 2) in any other way imag- 
ine external bodies as actually existing. There- 
fore (Prop. 25, pt. 2) in so far as the mind 
imagines external bodies it does not possess an 
adequate knowledge of them. q.e.d. 

Prop. 27. The idea of any affection of the human 
body does not involve an adeguaie knowledge of 
the human body itself. 

Demonst. Every idea of any affection of the 
human body involves the nature of the human 
body in so far as the human body itself is con- 
sidered as affected in a ceitain manner (Prop. 
16, pt. 2), But in so far as the human body is 
an individual which can be affected in a multi- 
tude of other ways, its idea, &c. (See Demonst. 
Prop. 2S, pt. 2.) 


man body, in so far as they are related only to 
the human mind, are not clear and distinct, but 
confused. 

Demonst. The ideas of the affections of the 
human body involve the nature both of ex- 
ternal bodies and of the human body itself 
(Prop. 16, pt. 2), and must involve the nature 
not only of the human body, but of its parts, 
for the affections are ways (Post. 3) in which 
the parts of the human body, and consequent- 
ly the whole body, is affected. But (Props. 24 
and 25, pt. 2) an adequate knowledge of ex- 
ternal bodies and of the parts composing the 
human body does not exist in God in so far as 
He is considered as affected by thel lunnan 
mind, but in so far as He is affected by other 
ideas. These ideas of affections, therefore, in 
so far as they are related to the hunum mind 
alone, are like conclusions without premises, 
that is to say, as is self-evident, they are con- 
fused ideas, q.e.d. \ 

Schol. The idea which forms the nature of 
the mind is demonstrated in the same way not 
to be clear and distinct when considered in 
itself. So also with the idea of the human mind, 
and the ideas of the ideas of the affections of 
the human body, in so far as they are related 
to the mind alone, as every one may easily see. 

Prop. 29. The idea of the idea of any affection of 
the human body does not involve an adequate 
knowledge of the human mind. 

Demonst. The idea of an affection of the 
human body (Proi). 27, pt. 2) does not involve 
an adequate knowledge of the body itself, or, 
in other words, does not adequately express 
its nature, that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), it 
does not correspond ailequately with the na- 
ture of the human mind, and therefore (Ax. (i, 
pt. 1 ) the idea of this idea does not adequately 
express the nature of the human mind, nor 
involve an adequate knowledge of it. q.e.d. 

Corol. From this it is evident that the 
human mind, w^hen it perceives things in the 
common order of nature, has no adequate 
knowledge of itself nor of its own body, nor of 
external bodies, but only a confused and muti- 
lated knowledge; for the mind does not know 
itself unless in so far as it perceives the ideas 
of the affections of the body (Prop. 23, pt. 2). 
Moreover (Prop. 19, pt. 2), it does not per- 
ceive its body unless through those same ideas 
of the affections by means of which alone 
(Prop. 26, pt. 2) it perceives external bodies. 
Therefore in so far as it possesses these ideas 
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it possesses an adequate knowledge neither of 
itself (Prop. 29, pt. 2), nor of its body (Prop. 
27, pt. 2), nor of external bodies (Prop. 25, pt. 
2), but merely (Prop. 28, pt. 2, together with 
the scholium) a mutilated and confused knowl- 
edge. Q.E.D. 

t>choL I say expressly that the mind has no 
adequate knowledge of itself, nor of its body, 
nor of external bodies, but only a confused 
knowledge, as often as it perceives things in 
the common order of luiture, that is to say, as 
often as it is detennined to the contenij)lation 
of this or that externally — namely, by a chance 
coincidence, and not as often as it is deter- 
mined internally — for the reason that it con- 
templates^ several things at once, and is deter- 
mined to understand in what they differ, agree, 
or oppose one another; for whenever it is in- 
ternally disposed in this or in any other way, 
it then contemplates things clearly and dis- 
tinctly, as 1 shall show presently. 

Prop. 30. About the duralion of our body we can 
have but a very inadequaie knowledge. 

DemonsL The duration of our body does 
not depend upon its essence (Ax. 1, pt. 2), nor 
upon the absolute nature of God (Prop. 21, pt. 
1), but (Prop. 28, pt. 1) the body is determined 
to existence and action by causes which also 
are determined by others to existence and 
action in a certain and determinate manner, 
whilst these, again, are detennined by others, 
and so on ad infinitutu. The duration, there- 
fore, of our body depends upon the common 
order of nature and the constitution of things. 
But an adequate knowledge ol the way in 
which things are constituted, exists in God in 
ho far as lie possesses the ideas of all things, 
and not in so far iis He possesses only the idea 
of the human body (Gorol. Prop. 9, pt. 2). 
Therefore the knowledge of the duration of 
our body is altogether inadequate in God, in 
so far as He is only considered as constituting 
the nature of the human mind, that is to say 
(Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), this knowledge in our 
mind is altogether inadequate, q.e.d. 

Prop. 31. About the duralion of individual 
things which are outside us we can have but a 
very inadequaie knowledge. 

DemonsL Each individual thing, like the 
human body, must be determined to existence 
and action by another individual thing in a 
certain and determinate manner, and this 
again by another, and so on od infinitum (Prop, 
this latter case. — T e. 


28, pt. 1). But we have demonstrated in the 
preceding proposition, from this common 
proi)erty of individual things, that we have 
but a very inadequate knowledge of the dur- 
ation of our owm bo<ly; therefore the same 
conclusion is to be drawn about the duration 
of individual things, that is to say, that we 
can have but a very inadequate knowledge of 

it. Q.E.D. 

Corol. Hence it follows that all individual 
things are contingent and corruptible, for we 
can have no adequate knowdedge concerning 
their duration (Prop. 31, pt. 2), and this is 
wdiat is to be understood by us as their con- 
tingency and capability of corruption (Schol. 
1, Prop. 33, pt. 1); for (Prop. 29, pt. 1) there 
is no other contingency but this. 

Prop. 32. All idcoa, in so far as they are related 
to Gody are true. 

DemonsL All the ideas which are in God al- 
ways agree with those things of which they 
are the ideas (C^orol. J^rop. 7, pt. 2), and there- 
fore (Ax. 6, pt. 1) they are all true, q.e.d. 

Prop. 33. In ideas there is nothing positive on 
account of which they are called false. 

DemonsL If the contrary be asserted, con- 
ceive, if it be ])ossible, a positive mode of 
thought which shall constitute the form or 
error of falsity. This mode of thought cannot 
be in God (Prop. 32, pt. 2), but outside God it 
can neither be nor be conceived (Prop. 16, pt. 
1), and therefore in ideas there is nothing ik)s- 
itive on account of which they are called fdse. 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. 34. Every idea which in us is absolute^ 
that is to say, adequate and perfect, is tru£. 

DemonsL When we say that an adequate 
and perfect idea is in us, we say nothing else 
than (Gorol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) that an adequate 
and perfect idea exists in God in so far as He 
constitutes the essence of the human mind, 
and consequently (Prop. 32, pt. 2) we say 
nothing else than that this idea is true. q.b.d. 

Prop. 35. Falsity consists in the privation of 
knowledge, v^hich inadequate, that is to say, 
mutilated and confused ideas involve. 

DemonsL There is nothing positive in ideas 
which can constitute a form of falsity (Prop. 
33, pt. 2). But falsity cannot consist in abso- 
lute privation (for we say that minds and not 
bodies err and are mistaken) ; nor can it con- 
sist in absolute ignorance, for to be ignorant 
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and to be in enor are different. Falsehood, 
therefore, consists in the privation of knowl- 
edge which is involved by inadequate knowl- 
edge of things or by inadequate and confused 
ideas. q.e.i>. 

Schd. In the scholium of Prop. 17, pt. 2, 1 
have explained how error consists in the priva- 
tion of knowledge; but for the sake of fuller 
explanation, I will give an example. For in- 
stance, men are deceived because they think 
themselves free, and the sole reason for think- 
ing so is that they are conscious of their own 
actions, and ignorant of the causes by which 
those actions are determined. Their idea of 
liberty therefore is this — ^that they know no 
cause for their own actions; for as to saying 
that their actions depend upon their will, 
these are words to which no idea is attached. 
What the will is, and in what manner it moves 
the body, every one is ignorant, for those who 
pretend otherwise, and devise seats and dwell- 
ing-places of the soul, usually excite our laugh- 
ter or disgust. Just in the same manner, when 
we look at the sun, we imagine his distance 
from us to be about 200 feet; the error not con- 
sisting solely in the imagination, but arising 
from our not knowing what the true distance 
is when we imagine, and what the causes of 
our imagination. For although wc may after- 
wards know that the sun is more than 600 
diameters of the earth distant from us, we 
still imagine it near us, since we imagine it to 
be so near, not because wc are ignorant of its 
true distance, but because an affection of our 
body involves the essence of the sun, in so far 
as our body itself is affected by it. 

Prop. 36. 1 nadequate and confused ideas follow 
by the same necessity as adequate or clear and 
distinct ideas, 

Demonst, All ideas are in God (Prop. 16, pt. 

1) , and in so far as they are related to God are 
true (Prop. 32, pt. 2) and (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 

2) adequate. No ideas, therefore, are inade- 
quate or confused unless in so far as they are 
elated to the individual mind of some person 
(see Props. 24 and 28, pt. 2). All ideas, there- 
fore, both adequate and inadequate, follow by 
the same necessity (Corol. Prop. 6, pt. 2). 

Prop. 37* That which is common to everything 
{jm Lemma 2)^ and which ie equally in ike part 
and in the whole, forms the essence of no indir 
vidval thing, 

Demofist. For if this be denied, let that 
which is common be conceived, if possible, to 
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constitute the essence of some individual thing, 
— the essence, for example, of B. Without B, 
therefore (Def. 2, pt. 2), that which is common 
can neither be nor be conceived. But this is 
contrary to the hypothesis. Therefore that 
which is common does not pertain to the es- 
sence of B, nor does it form the essence of any 
other individual thing. 

Prop. 38. Those things which are common to 
everything, and which are equally in the part and 
in the whole, can only he adequately conceived, 

Demonst, Let there be something A, which 
is common to all bodies, and which is equally 
in the part of each body and in the yvhole. T 
say that A^an only be adequately cctoceived. 
For the idea of A (Corol. Prop. 7, pi. 2) will 
necessarily be adequate in God, both m so far 
as He has the idea of the human body and in 
so far as He has the idea of its affections\ which 
(Props. 16, 25, and 27, pt. 2) involve thehature 
of the human body, and partly also the natuie 
of external bodies; that is to say (IVops. 12 
and 13, pt. 2), this idea will necessarily be ade- 
quate in God in so far as He constitutes the 
human mind, or in so far as He has ideas which 
are in the human mind. The mind, therefore 
(Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), necessarily perceives 
A adequately, both in so far as it perceives 
itself or its own or any external body; nor can 
A be conceived in any other manner, q.e.d. 

Corol, Hence it follows that some ideas or 
notions exist which are common to all men, for 
(Lem. 2) all bodies agree in some things, which 
(Prop. 38, pt. 2) must be adequately, that is 
to say, clearly and distinctly, perceived by all. 

Prop. 39. There will exist in the human mind 
an adequate idea of that which is com/non and 
proper to the human body, and to any external 
bodies by which the human body is generally af- 
fected'— of that which equally in the part of each 
of these external bodies and in the whole is com- 
mon and proper, 

Demonst, Let A be something which is com- 
mon and proper to the human body and cei- 
tain external bodies; let it exist equally in the 
human body and in those external bodies, and 
let it exist equally in the part of each external 
body and in the whole. An adequate idea of A 
itself will exist in God (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2), 
both in so far as He has the idea of the human 
body and in so far as He has the idea of the 
given external bodies. Let it be supposed that 
the human body is affected by an external 
body through that which it has in common 
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with the external body, that is to say, by A. 
The idea of this affection will involve the prop- 
erty of A (Prop. 16, pt. 2), and therefore (Cor- 
oL Prop. 7, pt. 2) the idea of this affection, in 
so far as it involves the property of A, will exist 
adequately in God in so far as He is affected by 
the idea of the human body, that is to say 
(Prop. 13, pt, 2), in so far as He constitutes the 
nature of the human mind. Therefore (Corol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 2) this idea is also adequate in 
the human mind. q.£.d. 

Corol, Hence it follows that the more thinf^s 
the body has in common with other bodies, the 
more things will the mind be adapted to per- 
ceive. 

Prop. 40. TAose ideas are oho adequate which 
foUow in ike mind from ideas which are adequate 
in it. 

Demonst. This is evident. For when we say 
that an idea follows in the human mind from 
ideas which are adequate in it, we do but say 
(Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) that in the divine in- 
tellect itself an idea exists of which God is the 
cause, not in so far as He is infinite, nor in so 
far as He is affected by the ideas of a multitude 
of individual things, but in so far only as He 
constitutes the essence of the human mind. 

Schol, 1 . I have thus explained the origin of 
those notions which are called common, and 
which are the foundations of our reasoning; 
but of some axioms or notions other causes 
exist which it would be advantageous to ex- 
plain by our method, for we should thus be 
able to distinguish those notions which are 
more useful than others, and those which are 
scarcely of any use; those which are common; 
those which are clear and distinct only to 
those persons who do not suffer from preju- 
dice; and, finally, those which are ill-founded. 
Moreover, it would be manifest whence these 
notions which are called second, and conse- 
quently the axioms founded upon them, have 
taken their origin, and other things, too, would 
be explained which I have thought about these 
matters at different times. Since, however, I 
have set apart this subject for another treatise, 
and because 1 do not wish to create disgust 
with excessive prolixity, I have determined to 
pass by this matter here. But not to omit any- 
thing which is necessary for us to know, I will 
briefiy give the causes from which terms called 
Trariscendental, such as Being, Thing, Some- 
iking, have taken their origin. These terms 
have arisen because the human body, inas- 
much as it is limited, can form distinctly in 


itself a certain number only of images at once. 
(For the explanation of the word image, see 
Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2.) If this number be ex- 
ceeded, the images will become confused; and 
if the number of images which the body is able 
to fonn distinctly greatly exceed^, they 
will all run one into another. Since this is so, it 
is clear (Corol. Prop. 17, and Prop. 18, pt. 2) 
that in proportion to the number of images 
which can be formed at the same time in 5ie 
body will be the number of bodies which the 
human mind can imagine at the same time. If 
the images in the body, therefore, are all con- 
fused, the mind will confusedly imagine all the 
bodies without distinguishing the one from 
the other, and will include them all, as it were, 
under one attribute, that of being or thing. 
The same confusion may also be caused by 
lack of unifonn force in the images and from 
other analogous causes, which there is no need 
to discuss here, the consideration of one cause 
being sufficient for the purpose we have in 
view. For it all comes to this, that these terms 
signify ideas in the highest degree confused. It 
is in this way that those notions have arisen 
which are called Universal, such as, Man, 
Horse, Dog, &c. ; that is to say, so many images 
of men, for instance, are formed in the human 
body at once, that they exceed the power of 
the imagination, not entirely, but to such a 
degree that the mind has no power to imagine 
the determinate number of men and the small 
differences of each, such as colour and sise, 
&c. It will therefore distinctly imagine that 
only in which all of them agree in so far as the 
body is affected by them, for by that the body 
was chiefly affected, that is to say, by each in- 
dividual, and this it will express by the name 
man, covering thereby an infinite number of 
individuals; to imagine a determinate number 
of individuals being out of its power. But we 
must observe that these notions are not formed 
by all persons in the same way, but that they 
vary m each case according to the thing by 
which the body is more frequently affected, 
and which the mind more easily imagines or 
recollects. For example, those who have more 
frequently looked with admiration upon the 
stature of men, by the name man will under- 
stand an animal of erect stature, while those 
who have been in the habit of fixing their 
thoughts on something else, will form another 
common image of men, describing man, for 
instance, as an animal capable of laughter, a 
biped without feathers, a rational animal, and 
so on; each person forming universal images of 
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things according to the temperament of his Prop. 41. Knowledge of ike first kind dUme is 


own body. It is not therefore to be wondered 
at that so many controversies have arisen 
amongst those philosophers who have endeav- 
oured to explain natural objects by the images 
of things alone. 

Schol, 2. From what has been already said, 
it clearly appears that we perceive many 
things and form universal ideas: 

1. From individual things, represented by 
the senses to us in a mutilated and confused 
manner, and without order to the intellect 
(Corol. Prop. 29, pt. 2). These perceptions I 
have therefore been in the habit of calling 
knowledge from vague experience. 

2. From signs; as, for example, when we 
hear or read certain words, we recollect things 
and form certain ideas of them similar to 
them, through which ideas we imagine things 
(Schol. Prop. 18, pt. 2). These two ways of 
k)oking at things 1 shall hereafter call knowl- 
edge of the first kind, opinion or imagina- 
tion. 

3. From our possessing common notions 
and adequate ideas of the properties of things 
(Corol. Prop. 38, Prop. 39, with Corol. and 
Prop. 40, pt. 2). This I shall call reason and 
knowledge of the second kind. 

Besides these two kinds of knowledge, there 
is a third, as I shall hereafter show, which we 
shall call intuitive science. This kind of know- 
ing advances from an adequate idea of the 
formal essence of certain attributes of God to 
the adequate knowledge of the essence of 
things. All tliis I will explain by one example. 
Let there be three numbers given through 
which it is required to discover a fourth which 
shall be to the third as the second is to the 
first. A merchant does not hesitate to multiply 
the second and third together and divide the 
product by the first, either because he has not 
yet forgotten the things which he heard with- 
out any demonstration from his schoolmaster, 
or because he has seen the truth of the rule 
with the more simple numbers, or because 
from the 19th Prop, in the 7th book of Euclid 
he understands the common property of all 
proportionals. 

But with the simplest numbers there is no 
need of all tliis. If the numbers 1, 2, 3, for in- 
stance, be given, every one can see that the 
fourth proportional is 6 much more clearly 
than by any demonstration, because from the 
ratio in which we see by one intuition that the 
first stands to the second we conclude the 
fourth. 


the cause of falsity; knowledge of the second and 
third orders is necessarily true, 

Demonst. To knowledge of the first kind we 
have said, in the preceding scholium, that all 
those ideas belong which are inadequate and 
confused, and, therefore (Prop. 35, pt. 2), this 
knowledge alone is the cause of falsity. More- 
over, to knowledge of the second and third 
kind we have said that those ideas belong 
which are adequate, and therefore this knowl- 
edge (Prop. 34, pt. 2) is necessarily true. 

Prop. 42. It is ike knowledge of ike second and 
thirds and not that of the first kind, which teaches 
us to distinguish the true from ike /oZsfe. 

Demonst, This proposition is self-evident. 
For he who knows how to distinguish between 
the true and the false must have an adequate 
idea of the true and the false, that ilp to say 
(Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2), he must khow the 
true and the false by the second or third kind 
of knowledge. 

Prop. 43. lie who has a true idea knows at the 
same time that he has a true idea, nor can he 
doubt ike truth of the thing, 

Demonst, A true idea in us is that which in 
God is adequate, in so far as He is manifested 
by the nature of the human mind (Corol. Prop. 
11, pt. 2). Let us suppose, therefore, that there 
exists in God, in so far as He is manifested by 
the nature of the human mind, an adequate 
idea, A. Of this idea there must necessarily 
exist in God an idea, which is related to Him 
in the same way as the idea A (Prop. 20, pt. 
2, the demonstration of which is universal). 
But the idea A is supposed to be related to 
God in BO far as He is manifested by the nature 
of the human mind. The idea of the idea A 
must therefore be related to God in the same 
manner, that is to say (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), 
this adequate idea of the idea A will exist in 
the mind itself which has the adequate idea A. 
He therefore who has an adequate idea, that 
is to say (Prop. 34, pt. 2), he who knows a 
thing truly, must at the same time have an 
adequate idea or a true knowledge of his 
knowledge, that is to say (as is self-evident) 
he must be certain. q.e.d. 

Schol, In the scholium to Prop. 21, pt. 2, 1 
have explained what is the idea of an idea, but 
it is to be observed that the preceding proposi- 
tion is evident by itself. For no one who has a 
true idea is ignorant that a true idea involves 
the highest certitude; to have a true idea sig- 
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nifying just this, to know a thing perfectly or 
as well as possible. No one, in fact, can doubt 
this, unless he supposes an idea to be some- 
thing dumb, like a pictiu e on a tablet, instead 
of being a mode of thought, that is to say, in- 
telligence itself. Moreover, I ask who can know 
that he understands a thing unless he first of 
all understands that thing? that is to say, who 
can know that he is certain of anything unless 
he is first of all certain of that thing? Then, 
again, what can be clearer or more certain 
than a true idea as the standard of truth? Just 
as light reveals both itself and the darkness, 
so truth is the standard of itself and of the 
false. 1 consider what has been said to be a 
sufficient answer to the objection that if a true 
idea is distinguished from a false idea only in 
so far as it is said to agree with that of which 
it is the idea, the true idea therefore has no 
reality nor perfection above the false idea 
(since they are distinguished by an external 
sign alone), and consequently the man who 
has true ideas will have no greater reality or 
perfection than he who has false ideas only. I 
consider, too, that I have already replied to 
those who inciuire why men have false ideas, 
and how a man can certainly know that he has 
ideas which agree with those things of which 
they are the ideas. For with regard to the dif- 
ference between a true and a false idea, it is 
evident from Prop, 35, pt. 2, that the former 
is related to the latter as being is to non-being. 
The causes of falsity, too, I have most clearly 
shown in Props. 19’-35, including the scholium 
to the last. From what has there been said, the 
nature of the difference between a man who 
has true ideas and one who has only false ideas 
is clear. With regard to the last-mentioned 
point — ^how a man can know that he has an 
idea which agrees with that of which it is the 
idea — I have shown almost more times than 
enough that he knows it simply because he has 
an idea which agrees with that of which it is 
the idea, that is to say, because truth is its own 
standard. We must remember, besides, that 
our mind, in so far as it truly perceives things, 
is a part of the infinite intellect of God (Corol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 2), and therefore it must be that 
the clear and distinct ideas of the mind are as 
true as those of God. 

Prop. 44. Itia not of the nature of reason to conr 
sider things as contingent btU as necessary, 
Demonst. It is in the nature of reason to 
perceive things truly (Prop. 41, pt. 2), that is 
to say (Ax. 6 , pt. 1), as they are in themselves, 


tliat is to say (Prop. 29, pt. 1), not as contin- 
gent but as necessary. q.e.d. 

Corol, 1. Hence it follows that it is through 
the imagination alone that we look upon things 
as contingent both with reference to tiie past 
and the future. 

Schol, How this happens I will explain in a 
few words. We have shown above (Prop. 17, 
pt. 2, with Corol.) that unless causes occur 
preventing the present existence of things, the 
mind always imagines them present before it, 
even if they do not exist. Again (Prop. 18, pt. 
2), we have shown that if the human body has 
once been simultaneously affected by two ex- 
ternal bodies, whenever the mind afterwards 
imagines one it will immediately remember 
the other; that is to say, it will look upon both 
as present before it, unless causes occur which 
prevent the present existence of the things. 
No one doubts, too, that we imagine time be- 
cause we imagine some bodies to move with a 
velocity less, or greater than, or equal to that 
of others. I^et us therefore suppose a boy who 
yesterday, for the first time, in the morning 
saw Peter, at midday Paul, in the evening 
Simeon, and to-day in the morning again sees 
Peter. It is plain from Prop. 18, pt. 2, that as 
soon as he sees the morning light he will im- 
agine the sun passing through the same part of 
the bky as on the day preceding; that is to say, 
he will imagine the whole day, and at the same 
time l^eter will be connected in his imagination 
with the morning, Paul with midday, and 
Simeon with the evening. In the morning, 
therefore, the existence of Paul and Simeon 
will be imagined in relation to future time, 
while in the evening, if the boy should see 
Simeon, he will refer Peter and Paul to the 
past, since they will be connected with the 
past in his imagination. This process will be 
constant in proportion to the regularity with 
which he sees Peter, Paul, and Simeon in this 
order. If it should by some means liappen that 
on some other evening, in the place of Simeon, 
he should see James, on the following morning 
he will connect in his imagination with the 
evening at one time Simeon and at another 
James, but not both together. For he is sup- 
posed to have seen one and then the other in 
the evening, but not both together. His imag- 
ination will therefore fluctuate, and he will 
connect with a future evening first one and 
then the other; that is to say, he will consider 
neither as certain, but both as a contingency 
in the future. 

This fluctuation of the imagination will take 
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place in the eame way if the imagination is 
dealing with things which we contemplate in 
the same way with reference to past or present 
time, and consequently we ima^e things re- 
lated to time past, present, or future as con- 
tingent. 

CcTd. 2. It is of the nature of reason to per- 
ceive things under a certain form of eternity. 

Demomt. It is of the nature of reason to 
consider things as necessary and not as con- 
tingent (Prop. 44, pt. 2). This necessity of 
things it perceives truly (Prop. 41, pt. 2) ; that 
is to say (Ax. 6, pt. 1), as it is in itself. But 
(Prop. 16, pt. 1) this necessity of things is the 
necessity itself of the eternal nature of God. 
Therefore it is of the nature of reason to con- 
sider things under this form of eternity. More- 
over, the foundations of reason are notions 
which explain those things which are common 
to all (Prop. 38, pt. 2), and these things ex- 
plain the essence of no individual thing (Prop. 
37, pt. 2), and must therefore be conceived 
without any relation to time, but under a 
certain form of eternity. q.£.d. 

Pbop. 46. Every ideaof any bodyoractvaUy ex- 
isting individual thing necessarily involves the 
eternal and infinite essence of God, 

Demonst, The idea of an individual thing 
actually existing necessarily involves both the 
essence and existence of the thing itself (Corol. 
Prop. 8, pt, 2). But individual things (Prop. 
15, pt. 1} cannot be conceived without God, 
and since (Prop. 6, pt. 2) God is their cause in 
so far as He is considered under that attribute 
of which they are modes, their ideas (Ax. 4, pt. 
1) must necessarily involve the conception of 
that attribute, or, in other words (Def. 6, pt. 
1), must involve the eternal and infinite es- 
sence of God. Q.E.D. 

Sehol. By existence is to be understood here 
not duration, that is, existence considered in 
the abstract, as if it were a certain kind of 
quantity, but 1 speak of the nature itself of the 
existence which is assigned to individual things, 
because from the eternal necessity of the nar 
ture of God infinite numbers of tilings follow 
in infinite ways (Prop. 16, pt. 1). I repeat, that 
1 speak of the existence itself of individual 
things in so far as they are in God. For al- 
thou^ each individual thing is determined by 
another individual thing to existence in a cer- 
tain way, the force nevertheless by which each 
thing perseveres in its existence follows from 
the ete^l necessity of the nature of God (see 
Corel. Prop. 24, pt. 1). 


Pabth 

Pbop. 46. Thekn<nvledgeofiheeterne^ 
finite essence o/ God whidi each idea involves is 
adequate and perfect 

Demonst, The demonstration of the preced- 
ing proposition is universal, and whether a 
thing be considered as a part or as a whole, its 
idea, whether it be of a part or whole, will in- 
volve the eternal and infinite essence of God 
(Prop. 46, pt. 2). Therefore that which gives a 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence 
of God is common to all, and is equally in the 
part and in the whole. This knowledge there- 
fore (Prop. 38, pt. 2) will be adequate, q.b.d. 

Pbop. 47. The human mind possesses an ade- 
quate knonAedge of the eternal and infinite es- 
sence of God. 

Demonst. The human mind posseibes ideas 
(Prop. 22, pt. 2) by which (Prop. 23,lpt. 2) it 
perceives itself and its own body (Prop. 19, pt. 
2), together with (Corol. 1, Prop. 16, and 
Prop. 17, pt. 2) external bodies, as wtually 
existing. Therefore (Props. 46 and 46, pt. 2) 
it possesses an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite essence of God. q.b.d. 

Schol, Hence we see that the infinite es- 
sence and the eternity of God are known to all; 
and since all things are in God and are con- 
ceived through Him, it follows that we can 
deduce from this knowledge many things 
which we can know adequately, and that we 
can thus form that third sort of knowledge 
mentioned in Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2, of whose 
excellence and value the Fifth Part will be the 
place to speak. The reason why we do not 
possess a knowledge of God as distinct as that 
which we have of common notions is, that we 
cannot imagine God as we can bodies; and be- 
cause we have attached the name God to the 
images of things which we are in the habit oi 
seeing, an error we can hardly avoid, inasmuch 
as we are continually affected by external 
bodies. Many errors, of a truth, consist merely 
in the application of the wrong names to things 
For if a man says that the lines which are 
drawn from the centre of the circle to the cir- 
cumference are not equal, he understands by 
the circle, at ail events for the time, something 
else than mathematicians understand by it. So 
when men make errors in calculation, the 
numbers which are in their minds are not those 
which are upon the paper. As far as their mind 
is concerned there is no error, although it seems 
as if there were, because we think that the 
numbers in their minds are those which are 
upon ihe paper. If we did not think so, we 
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dUHlid not believB Hxern to be in error. For ex- 
ample, when 1 lately heard a man complaining 
that his court had flown into one of his neigh- 
bour’s fowls, I understood what he meant, and 
therefore did not imagine him to be in error. 
This is the source from which so many contro- 
versies arise— that men either do not properly 
ejcplain their own thoughts, or do not properly 
intopret those of other people; for, in truth, 
when th^ most contradict one another, they 
either think the same things or something dif- 
ferent, so that those things which they suppose 
to be errors and absurdities in another person 
are not so. 

Prop. 48. In the mind there is no absolute or 
free will, but the mind is determined to this or 
that volition by a cause, which is also determined 
by another cause, and this again by another, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Demonst The mind is a certain and deter- 
minate mode of thought (Prop. 11, pt. 2), and 
therefore (Corol. 2, Prop. 17, pt. 1) it cannot 
be the free cause of its own actions, or have an 
absolute faculty of willing or not willing, but 
must be determined to this or that volition 
(Prop. 28, pt. 1) by a cause which is also de- 
termined by another cause, and this agaia by 
another, and so on ad infinitum, q.e.d. 

Schol, In the same manner it is demon- 
strated that in the mind there exists no abso- 
lute faculty of understanding, desiring, loving, 
&c. These and the like faculties, therefore, are 
either altogether fictitious, or else are nothing 
but metaphysical or universal entities, which 
we are in the hab^t of forming from individual 
cases. The intellect and will, therefore, are re- 
lated to this or that idea or volition as rocki- 
ness is related to this or that rock, or as man is 
related to Peter or Paul. The reason why men 
imagine themselves to be free we have explained 
in the Appendix to the First Part. Before, 
however, I advance any farther, I must ob- 
serve that by the will I understand a faculty 
of affirming or denying, but not a desire; a 
faculty, I say, by which the mind affirms or 
denies that which is true or false, and not a 
desire by which the mind seeks a thing or turns 
away from it. But now that we have demon- 
strated that these faculties are universal no- 
ting which are not distinguishable from the 
individual notions from which they are formed, 
we must now inquire whether the volitions 
themselves are anything more than the ideas 
of thii^. We must inquire, I say, whether in 
the mind there exists any other affirmation or 


negation than that which the idea involves m 
so far as it is an idea. For this purpose see 
the following proposition, together with Def. 
3, pt. 2, so that thought may not fall into pic- 
tures. For by ideas I do not understand the 
images which are formed at the back of the 
eye, or, if you please, in the middle of the 
brain, but rather the conceptions of thought. 

Prop. 49. In the mind there is no volition or 
affirmation and negation excepting that which the 
idea, in so far as it is an idea, involves, 

Demonst, In the mind there exists (Prop. 
48, pt. 2) no absolute faculty of willing or not 
willing. Only individual volitions exist, that is 
to say, this and that affirmation and this and 
that negation. Let us conceive therefore, any 
individual volition, that is, any mode of 
thought, by which the mind affirms that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. This affirmation involves the concep- 
tion or idea of the triangle, that is to say, with- 
out it the affirmation cannot be conceiv^. For 
to say that A must involve the conception B, 
is the same as saying that A cannot be con- 
ceived without B. Moreover, without the idea 
of the triangle this affirmation (Ax. 3, pt. 2) 
cannot be, and it can therefore neither nor 
be conceived without that idea. But this idea 
of the triangle must involve this same affir- 
mation that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles. Therefore also, vice versa, this 
idea of the triangle without this affirmation 
can neither be nor be conceived. Therefore 
(Def. 2, pt. 2) this affirmation pertains to the 
essence of the idea of the triangle, nor is it any- 
thing else besides this. Whatever too we have 
said of this volition (since it has been taken 
arbitrarily) applies to all other volitions, that 
is to say, they are nothing but ideas. q.e.i>. 

Corol, The will and the intellect are one and 
the same. 

Demonst. The will and the intelLect are 
nothing but the individual volitions and ideas 
themselves (Prop. 48, pt. 2, and its Schol.) But 
the individual volition and idea (Prop. 49, pt. 
2) are one and the same. Therefore the 
and the intellect are one and the same, q.e j>. 

Schol. 1 have thus removed what is com- 
monly thought to be the cause of error. It has 
been proved above that falsity consists solely 
in the privation which mutilated and confused 
ideas involve. A false idea, therefore, in so far 
as it is false, does not involve c^itude. Con- 
sequently, when we say that a man assents to 
what is false and does not doubt it, we do not 
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say that he is certain, but merely that he does 
not doubt, that is to say, that he assents to 
what is false, because there are no causes suf- 
ficient to make his imagination waver (Schol. 
Prop. 44, pt. 2). Although, therefore, a man 
may be supposed to adhere to what is false, we 
shall never on that account say that he is cer- 
tain. For by certitude we understand some- 
thing positive (Prop. 43, pt. 2, with the Schol.), 
and not the privation of doubt; but by the pri- 
vation of certitude we understand falsity. If 
the preceding proposition, however, is to be 
more clearly comprehended, a word or two 
must be added; it yet remains also that 1 
should answer the objections which may be 
brought against our doctrine, and finally, in 
order to remove all scruples, I have thought it 
worth while to indicate some of its advantages. 
I say some, as the principal advantages will be 
better understood when we come to the Fifth 
Part. I begin, therefore, with the first, and I 
warn my readers carefully to distinguish be- 
tween an idea or conception of the mind and 
the images of things formed by our imagina- 
tion. Secondly, it is necessary that we should 
distinguish between ideas and the words by 
which things are signified. For it is because 
these three things, images, words, and ideas, 
are by many people either altogether con- 
founded or not distinguished with sufficient 
accuracy and care that such ignorance exists 
about this doctrine of the will, so necessary to 
be known both for the purposes of speculation 
and for the wise government of life. Those who 
think that ideas consist of images, which are 
formed in us by meeting with external bodies, 
persuade themselves that those ideas of things 
of which we can form no similar image are not 
ideas, but mere fancies constructed by the free 
power of the will. They look upon ideas, there- 
fore, as dumb pictures on a tablet, and being 
prepossessed with this prejudice, they do not 
see that an idea, in so far as it is an idea, in- 
volves affirmation or negation. Again, those 
who confound words with the idea, or with the 
affirmation itself which the idea involves, 
think that they can will contrary to their per- 
ception, because they affirm or deny something 
in words alone contrary to their perception. It 
will be easy for us, however, to divest our- 
selves of these prejudices if we attend to the 
nature of thought, which in no way involves 
the conception of extension, and by doing this 
we clearly see that an idea, since it is a mode 
of thought, is not an image of an 3 rthing, nor 
does it consist of words. For the essence of 
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words and images is formed of bodily motions 
alone, which involve in no way whatever the 
conception of thought. 

Let thus much suffice under this head. I pass 
on now to the objections to which I have al- 
ready alluded. 

The first is, that it is supposed to be certain 
that the will extends itself more widely than 
the intellect, and is therefore different from it. 
The reason why men suppose that the will 
extends itself more widely than the intellect is 
because they say they have discovered that 
they do not need a larger faculty of assent — 
that is to say, of affirmation — and denial than 
that which they now have for the purpose of 
assenting to nn infinite number of oth4r things 
which we do not perceive, but that Ithey do 
need a greater faculty for understanding them. 
The will, therefore, is distinguished from the 
intellect, the latter being finite, the former 
infinite. The second objection which <^an be 
made is that there is nothing which expeVience 
seems to teach more clearly than the possibil- 
ity of suspending our judgment, so as not to 
assent to the things we perceive; and we are 
strengthened in this opinion because no one is 
said to be deceived in so far as he perceives a 
thing, but only in so far as he assents to it or 
dissents from it. For example, a man who im- 
agines a winged horse does not therefore admit 
the existence of a winged horse; that is to say, 
he is not necessarily deceived, unless he grants 
at the same time that a winged horse exists. 
Experience, therefore, seems to show nothing 
more plainly than that the will or faculty of 
assent is free, and different from the faculty of 
the intellect. 

Thirdly, it may be objected that one affir- 
mation does not seem to contain more reality 
than another; that is to say, it does not appear 
that we need a greater power for affirming a 
thing to be true which is true than for affirm- 
ing a thing to be true which is false. Neverthe- 
less, we observe that one idea contains more 
reality or perfection than another, for as some 
objects are nobler than others, in the same 
proportion are their ideas more perfect. It ap- 
pears indisputable, therefore, that there is a 
difference between the will and the intellect. 

Fourthly, it may be objected that if a man 
does not act from freedom of the will, what 
would he do if he were in a state of equilibrium, 
like the ass of Buiidanus? Would he not perish 
from hunger and thirst? and if this is granted, 
do we not seem to conceive him as a statue of 
a man or as an ass? If I deny that he would 
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Hbm pmAkf he ymH eansequently determine ines 


himBelf and posBees the power of going where 
he likes and doing what he likes. 

There may be other objections beddes these, 
but as I am not bound to discuss what every 
one may dream, I shall therefore make it my 
business to answer as briefly as possible those 
only which I have mentioned. In reply to the 
first objection, 1 grant that the will extends 
itself more widely than the intellect, if by the 
intellect we understand only clear and distinct 
ideas; but I deny that the will extends itself 
more widely than the perceptions or the fac- 
ulty of conception; nor, indeed, do I see why 
the faculty of will should be said to be infinite 
any more than the faculty of feeling; for as by 
the same faculty of will we can affirm an in- 
finite number of things (one after the other, 
for we cannot affirm an infinite number of 
things at once), so also by the same faculty of 
feeling we can feel or perceive (one after an- 
other) an infinite number of bodies. If it be 
said that there are an infinite number of things 
which we cannot perceive, I reply that such 
things as these we can reach by no thouglit, 
and consequently by no faculty of will. But it 
is said that if God wished us to perceive those 
things, it would be necessary for Him to give 
us a larger faculty of perception, but not a 
larger faculty of will than He has already given 
us, which is the same thing as sa3ring that if 
God wished us to understand an infinite num- 
ber of other beings, it would be necessary for 
Him to give us a greater intellect, but not a 
more universal idea of being (in order to em- 
brace that infinite number of beings), than He 
has given us. For we have shown that the will 
is a Universal, or the idea by which we explain 
ail individual volitions, that is to say, that 
which is common to them all. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that those who believe 
this common or universal idea of all the voli- 
tions to be a faculty should say that it extends 
itself infinitely beyond the limits of the in- 
tellect. For the universal is predicated of one 
or of many, or of an infinite number of indi- 
viduals. 


ines a horse and perceives nothi^ 
this imagination involves the existence 
horse (CJorol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), and the boy^ 
not perceive anything which negates its ^ 
ence, he will necessarily contemplate it" 
present, nor will he be able to doubt its exis 
ence although he may not be certain of it. Thu 
is a thing which we daily experience in dreams, 
nor do I believe that there is any one who 
thinks that he has the free power during 
dreams of suspending his judgment upon tiiose 
things which he dreams, and of causing him- 
self not to dream those things which he dreams 
that he sees; and yet in dreams it nevertheless 
happens that we suspend our judgment, for we 
dream that we dream. 

I grant, it is true, that no man is deceived in 
so far as he perceives; that is to say, I grant 
that mental images considered in themselves 
involve no error (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2); but 
I deny that a man in so far as he perceives 
affirms nothing. For what else is it to perceive 
a winged horse than to affirm of the horse that 
it has wings? For if the mind perceived nothing 
else but this winged horse, it would regard it 
as present, nor would it have any reason for 
doubting its existence, nor any power of re- 
fusmg assent to it, unless the image of the 
winged horse be joined to an idea which ne- 
gates its existence, or the mind perceives that 
the idea of the winged horse which it has is in- 
adequate. In either of the two latter cases it 
will necessarily deny or doubt the existence of 
the horse. 

With regard to the third objection, what has 
been said will perhaps be a sufficient answer, — 
namely, that the will is something universal, 
which is predicated of all ideas, and that it 
signifies that only which is common to them 
all, that is to say, affirmation. Its adequate es- 
sence, therefore, in so far as it is thus consid- 
ered in the abstract, must be in every idea, and 
in this sense only must it be the same in all; 
but not in so far as it is considered as consti- 
tuting the essence of an idea, for so far, the 
individual affirmations differ just as the ideas 
differ. For example, the affirmation which the 


The second objection I answer by denying 
that we have free power of suspending judg- 
ment. For when we say that a person suspends 
judgment, we only say in other words that he 
sees that he does not perceive the thing ade- 
quately. The suspension of the judgment, 
therefore, is in truth a perception and not free 
will. In order that this may be clearly under- 
stood, let us take the case of a boy who imag- 


idea of a circle involves differs from that which 
the idea of a triangle involves, just as the idea 
of a circle differs from the idea of a triangle. 
Again, I absolutely deny that we need a power 
of thi^ng in order to affirm that to be true 
which is true, equal to that which we need in 
order to affirm that to be true which is false. 
For these two affirmations, if we look to the 
mind, are related to one another as bong and 
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for there is nothing positive in ideas the service of God were not happiness itself 
'^^^^^AMtitutes a form of falsity (Prop. 35, and the highest liberty. 

Jfiih. its Schol., and Schol. to Prop. 47, 2. It is of service to us in so far as it teaches 

P .* f us how we ought to behave with regard to the 

P^'^e therefore particularly is it to be ob- things of fortune, or those which are not in our 
■ how easily we are deceived when we power, that is to say, which do not follow from 


fuse universals with individuals, and the en- 
vies of reason and abstractions with realities. 

^With regard to the fourth objection, I say 
at I entirely grant that if a man were placed 
/in such a state of equilibrium he would perish 
' of hunger and thirst, supposing he perceived 
nothing but hunger and thirst, and the food 
and drink which were equidistant from him. 
If you ask me whether such a man would not 
be thought an ass rather than a man, I reply 
that I do not know; nor do I know what ought 
to be thought of a man who hangs himself, or 
of children, fools, and madmen. 

It remains for me now to show what service 
to our own lives a knowledge of this doctrine 
is. This we shall easily understand from the 
remarks which follow. 

Notice: 

1. It is of service in so far as it teaches us 


our own nature; for it teaches us with equal 
mind to wait for and bear each form of fortune, 
because we know that all things follow from 
the eternal decree of God, according to that 
same necessity by which it follows from the 
essence of a triangle that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles. 

3. This doctrine contributes to the welfare 
of our social existence, since it teach^es us to 
hate no oiie',*to despise no one, to mock no one, 
to be angry with no one, and to envy nip one. It 
teaches every one, moreover, to be content 
with his own, and to be helpful to hid neigh- 
bour, not from any womanish pity, frqm par- 
tiality, or superstition, but by the guidance of 
reason alone, according to the demand of time 
and circumstance, as I shall show in the Third 
Part. 

4. This doctrine contributes not a little to 


that we do everything by the will of God alone, 
and that we are partakers of the divine nature 
in proportion as our actions become more and 
more perfect and we more and more under- 
stand God. This doctrine, therefore, besides 
giving repose in every way to the soul, has also 
this advantage, that it teaches us in what our 
highest happiness or blessedness consists, 
namely, in the knowledge of God alone, by 
which we are drawn to do those things only 
which love and piety persuade. Hence we 
clearly see how greatly those stray from the 
true estimation of virtue who expect to be dis- 
tinguished by God with the highest regards 
for virtue and the noblest actions as if for the 
completest servitude, just as if virtue itself and 


the advantage of common society, in so far as 
it teaches us by what means citizens are to be 
governed and led; not in order that they may 
be slaves, but that they may freely do those 
things which are best. 

Thus I have discharged the obligation laid 
upon me in this scholium, and with it I make 
an end of the Second Fart, in which I think 
that I have explained the nature of the human 
mind and its properties at sufficient length, 
and, considering the difficulties of the subject, 
with sufficient clearness. I think, too, that 
certain truths have been established, from 
which much that is noble, most useful, and 
necessary to be known can be deduced, as we 
shall partly see from what follows. 



THIRD PART 

ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF THE AFFECTS 


Most persons who have written about the 
affects and man's conduct of life seem to dis- 
cuss, not the natural things which follow the 
common laws of nature, but things which are 
outside her. They seem indeed to consider man 
in nature as a kingdom within a kingdom. For 
they believe that man disturbs rather than fol- 
lows her order; that he has an absolute power 
over his own actions; and that he is altogether 
self-determined. They then proceed to attrib- 
ute the cause of human weakness and ohange- 
ableness, not to the common power of nature, 
but to some vice of human nature, which they 
therefore bewail, laugh at, mock, or, Jis is more 
generally the case, detest ; whilst he who knows 
how to revile most elocjuently or subtilly the 
weakness of the mind is looked upon as divine. 
It is true that very eminent men have not been 
wanting, to w^hose labour and industry we con- 
fess ourselves much indebted, who have writ- 
ten many excellent things about the right con- 
duct of life, and who have given to mortals 
counsels full of prudence, but no one so far as 
I know has determined the nature and strength 
of the affects, and what the mind is able to do 
towards controlling them. I remember, indeed, 
that the celebrated Descartes, although he be- 
lieved that the mind is absolute master over 
its own actions, tried nevertheless to explain 
by their first causes human affects, and at the 
same time to show the way by which the mind 
could obtain absolute power over them; but in 
my opinion he has shown nothing but the 
acuteness of his great intellect, as 1 shall make 
evident in the proper place, for I wish to return 
to those who prefer to detest and scoff at hu- 
man affects and actions than understand them. 
To such as these it will doubtless seem a mar- 
vellous thing for me to endeavour to treat by a 
geometrical method the vices and follies of 
men, and to desire by a sure method to demon- 
strate those things which these people cry out 
against as being opposed to reason, or as being 
vanities, absurdities, and monstrosities. The 
following is my reason for so doing. Nothing 
happens in nature which can be attributed to 


any vice of nature, for she is always the same 
and everywhere one. Her virtue is the same, 
and her power of acting; that is to say, her 
laws and rules, according to which all things 
are and are changed from form to form, are 
everywhere and always the same; so that there 
must also be one and the same method of un- 
derstanding the nature of all things whatso- 
ever, that is to say, by the universal laws and 
rules of nature. The affects, therefore, of ha- 
tred, anger, envy, considered in themselves, 
follow from the same necessity and virtue of 
nature as other individual things; they have 
therefore certain causes through which they 
are to he understood, and certain properties 
which are just as worthy of being known as the 
properties of any other thing in the contempla- 
tion alone of which we delight. I shall, there- 
fore, pursue the same method in considering 
the nature and strength of the affects and the 
power of the mind over them which I pursued 
in our previous discussion of God and the 
mind, and I shall consider human actions and 
appetites just as if 1 were considering lines, 
planes, or bodies. 

Def. 1, 1 call that an adequate cause 
whose effect can be clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived by means of the cause. I call that an in- 
adequate or partial cause whose effect cannot 
be understood by means of the cause alone. 

Def. 2. 1 say that we act when anything is 
done, either within us or without us, of which 
we arc the adequate cause, that is to say (by 
the preceding Def.), when from our nature 
anything follows, either within us or without 
us, which by that nature alone can be clearly 
and distinctly understood. On the other hand, 
I say that we suffer when anything is done 
within us, or when anything follows from our 
nature, of which we are not the cause excepting 
partially. 

Def. 3. By affect I understand the affec- 
tions of the body, by which the power of acting 
of the body itself is increased, diminished, 
helped, or hindered, together with the ideas of 
these Sections. 
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If, therefore, we can be the adequate cause 
of any of these affections, I understand the 
affect to be an action, otherwise it is a passion. 

Postvlatel. Thehuman body can beaffected 
in many ways by which its power of acting is 
increased or diminished, and also in other ways 
which make its power of acting neither greater 
nor less. 

This postulate or axiom is based upon Post. 
1 and Lems. 5 and 7, following Prop. 13, pt. 2. 

Postulate 2. The human body is capable of 
suffering many changes, and, nevertheless, can 
retain the impressions or traces of objects 
(Post. 5, pt. 2), and consequently the same 
images of things. (For the definition of images 
see Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2.) 

Prop. 1. Our mind acts at times and at times 
suffers: in so far as it has adequate ideast it nec- 
essarily acts; and in so far as it has inadequate 
ideas, it necessarily suffers. 

Demonst. In every human mind some ideas 
are adequate, and others mutilated and con- 
fused (Schol. Prop. 40, pt. 2). But the ideas 
which in any mind are adequate are adequate 
in God in so far as He forms the essence of that 
mind (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), while those 
again which are inadequate in the mind are 
also adequate in God (by the same Corol.), 
not in so far as He contains the essence of that 
mind only, but in so far as He contains the 
ideas of other things at the same time in Him- 
self. Again, from any given idea some effect 
must necessarily follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1), of 
which God is the adequate cause (Def. 1, pt. 
3), not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far 
as He is considered as affected with the given 
idea (Prop. 9, pt. 2). But of that effect of which 
God is the cause, in so far as He is affected by 
an idea which is adequate in any mind, that 
same mind is the adequate cause (Corol. Prop. 
11, pt. 2). Our mind, therefore (Def. 2, pt. 3), 
in so far as it has adequate ideas, necessarily at 
times acts, which is the first thing we had to 
prove. Again, if there be anything which neces- 
sarily follows from an idea which is adeqiiate 
in God, not in so far as He contains within 
Himself the mind of one man only, but also, 
together with this, the ideas of other things, 
then the mind of that man (Corol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 2) is not the adequate cause of that thing, 
bat is only its partial cause, and therefore 
(Def. 2, pt. 3), in so far as the mind has inade- 
quate ideas, it necessarily at times suffers. This 
was the second thing to be proved. Therefore 
our mind, q.]Q.d. 
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Corol. Henceitfollows thatthemind is sub- 
ject to passions in proportion to the number of 
inadequate ideas which it has, and that it acts 
in proi^rtion to the number of adequate ideas 
which it has. 

Prop. 2. The body cannot determine the mind to 
thought, neither can the mind determine the body 
to motion nor rest, nor to anything else, if there 
be anything else. 

Demonst. All modes of thouf^it have God 
for a cause in so far as He is a thinking thing, 
and not in so far as He is manifested by any 
other attribute (Prop. 6, pt. 2). That which de- 
termines the mind to thought, therefore, is a 
mode of thought and not of ei^nsioR, that is 
to say (Def. 1, pt. 2), it is not the body. This is 
the first thing which was to be proved Again, 
the motion and rest of the body must be de- 
rived from some other body, which has also 
been determined to motion or rest by another, 
and, absolutely, whatever arises in the body 
must arise from God, in so far as He is con- 
sidered as affected by some mode of extension, 
and not in so far as He is considered as affected 
by any mode of thought (Prop. 6, pt. 2), that 
is to say, whatever arises in the body cannot 
arise from the mind, which is a mode of thought 
(Prop. 11, pt. 2). This is the second thing 
which was to be proved. Therefore, the body 
cannot determine, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol. This proposition will be better under- 
stood from what has been said in the scholium 
of Prop. 7, pt. 2, that is to say, that the mind 
and the body are one and the same thing, con- 
ceived at one time under the attribute of 
thought, and at another under that of exten- 
sion. For this reason, the order or concatena- 
tion of things is one, whether nature be con- 
ceived under this or under that attribute, and 
consequently the order of the actions and pas- 
sions of our body is coincident in nature with 
the order of the actions and passions of the 
mind. This is also plain from the manner in 
which we have demonstrated Prop. 12, pt. 2. 

Although these things are so, and no ground 
for doubting remains, I scarcely believe, never- 
theless, that, without a proof derived from ex- 
perience, men will be induced calmly to weigh 
what has been said, so firmly are they per- 
suaded that, solely at the bidding of the mind, 
the body moves or rests, and does a number of 
things which depend upon the will of the mind 
alone, and upon the power of thought. For 
what the body can do no one has hitiiorto de- 
teiznined, that is to say , experience has taught 
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no one hitherto what the body, without being 
determined by the mind, can do and what it 
cannot do from the laws of nature alone, in so 
far as nature is considered merely as corporeal. 
For no one as yet has understood the structure 
of the body so accurately as to be able to ex- 
plain all its functions, not to mention the fact 
that many things are observed in brutes which 
far surpass human sagacity, and that sleep- 
walkers in their sleep do very many things 
which they dare not do when awake; all this 
showing that the body itself can do many 
thjnga from the laws of its own nature alone at 
which the mind belonging to that body is 
amazed. Again, nobody knows by what means 
or by what method the mind moves the body, 
nor how many degrees of motion it can com- 
municate to the body, nor with what speed it 
can move the body. So that it follows that 
when men say that this or that action of the 
b^y springs from the mind which has com- 
mand over the body, they do not know what 
they say, and they do nothing but confess with 
pretentious words that they know nothing 
about the cause of the action, and see nothing 
in it to wonder at. But they will say, that whe- 
ther they know or do not know by what means 
the mind moves the body, it is nevertheless in 
their experience that if the mind were not fit 
for thinking the body would be inert. They 
say, again, it is in their experience that the 
mind alone has power both to speak and be 
silent, and to do many other things which they 
therefore think to be dependent on a decree of 
the mind. But with regard to the first asser- 
tion, I ask them if experience does not also 
teach that if the body be sluggish the mind at 
the same time is not fit for thinking? When the 
body is asleep, the mind slumbers with it, and 
has not the power to think, as it has w'hen the 
body is awake. Again, I brieve that all have 
discovered that the mind is not always equally 
fitted for thinking about the same subject, but 
in proportion to the fitness of the body for this 
or that image to be excited in it will the mind 
be better fitted to contemplate this or that ob- 
ject. But my opponents will say, that from the 
laws of nature alone, in so far as it is consid- 
ered to be corporeal merely, it cannot be that 
the causes of architecture, painting, and things 
of this sort, whidi are the results of human art 
alone, could be deduced, and that the human 
body, unless it were determined and guided by 
the mind, would not be able to build a temple. 
I have already shown, however, that they do 
JK)t know what the body can do, nor what can 


be deduced froip the oonaderation of its nature 
alone, and that they find that many tbintp are 
done merely by the laws of nature which they 
would never have believed to be possible with- 
out the direction of the mind, as, for exampl^ 
those things which sleep-walkers do in their 
sleep, and at which they themselves are aston- 
ished when they wake. 1 adduce also here the 
structure itself of the human body, which so 
greatly surpasses in workmanship all those 
things which are constructed by human art, 
not to mention what I have already proved, 
that an infinitude of things follows from na- 
ture under whatever attribute it may be 
considered. 

With regard to the second point, I should 
say that human affairs would be much more 
happily conducted if it were equally in the 
power of men to be silent and to sp^ik; but 
experience shows over and over again that 
there is nothing which men have less power 
over than the tongue, and that there is nothing 
which they are less able to do than to govern 
their appetites, so that many persons believe 
that we do those things only with freedom 
which we seek indifferently; as the desire for 
such things can easily be lessened by the recol- 
lection of another thing which we frequently 
call to mind; it being impossible, on the other 
hand, to do those things with freedom which 
we seek with such ardour that the recollection 
of another thing is unable to mitigate it. But if, 
however, we had not found out that we do 
many things which we afterwards repent, and 
that when agitated by conflicting affects we 
see that which is better and follow that which 
is worse, nothing would hinder us from believ- 
ing that we do everything with freedom. Thus 
the infant believes that it is by free will that it 
seeks the breast; the angry boy believes that 
by free will he wishes vengeance; the timid 
man thinks it is with free will he sedts fli^t; 
the drunkard believes that by a free command 
of his mind he speaks the things which when 
sober he wishes he had left unsaid. Thus the 
madman, the chatterer, the boy, and others of 
the same kind, all believe that they by a 
free command of the mind, whilst, in truth, 
they have no power to restrain the impulse 
which they have to speak, so that experienoe 
itself, no less than reason, clearly teaches that 
men believe themselves to be free simply be- 
cause they are conscious of their own actioae, 
knowing nothing of the causes by which they 
are detenninedi it teaches, too, that the de- 
crees of the mind are nothing but the appetites 
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themselves, which differ, therefore, according 
to the different temper of the body. For every 
man determines all things from his affect; 
those who are agitated by contrary affects do 
not know what they want, whilst those who 
are agitated by no affect are easily driven 
hither and thither. All this plainly shows that 
the decree of the mind, the appetite, and deter- 
mination of the body are coincident in nature, 
or rather that they are one and the same thing, 
which, when it is considered under the attri- 
bute of thought and manifested by that, is 
called a decree, and when it is considered un- 
der the attribute of extension and is deduced 
from the laws of motion and rest, is called a 
determination. This, however, will be better 
understood as we go on, for there is another 
thing which I wish to be observed here — that 
we cannot by a mental decree do a thing un- 
less we recollect it. We cannot speak a word, 
for instance, unless we recollect it. But it is not 
in the free power of the mind either to recollect 
a thing or to forget it. It is believed, therefore, 
that the power of the mind extends only thus 
far — that from a mental decree we can speak 
or be silent about a thing only when we recol- 
lect it. But when we dream that we speak, we 
believe that we do so from a free decree of the 
mind; and yet we do not speak,. or, if we do, it 
is the result of a spontaneous motion of the 
body. We dream, again, that we are concealing 
things, and that we do this by virtue of a de- 
cree of the mind like that by which, when 
awake, we are silent about things we know. 
We dream, again, that, from a decree of the 
mind, we do some things which we should not 
dare to do when awake. And I should like to 
know, therefore, whether there are two kinds 
of decrees in the mind — one belonging to 
dreams and the other free. If this be too great 
nonsense, we must necessarily grant that this 
decree of the mind, which is believed to be 
free, is not distinguishable from the imagina- 
tion or memory, and is nothing but the affirma- 
tion which the idea necessarily involves in so 
far as it is an idea (Prop. 49, pt. 2). These de- 
crees of the mind, therefore, arise in the mind 
by the same necessity as the ideas of things 
actually existing. Consequently, those who be- 
lieve that they speak, or are silent, or do any- 
thing else from a free decree of the mind, dream 
with their eyes open. 

Prop.3. Theactiamof ih£ mind arise from ade^ 
quote ideas alone, but the passions depend upon 
(hose alone which are ina^uote. 


Demonst. The first thing which constitutes 
the essence of the mind is nothing but the idea 
of an actually existing body (Props. 11 and 13, 
pt. 2). This idea is composed of a number of 
others (Prop. 15, pt. 2), some of which are ade- 
quate and others inadequate (Corol. Prop. 38, 
pt. 2, and Corol. Prop. 29, pt. 2). Everything 
therefore, of which the mind is the proximate 
cause, and which follows from the nature of 
the mind, through which it must be under- 
stood, must necessarily follow from an ade- 
quate or from an inadequate idea. But in so 
far as the mind (Prop. 1, pt. 3) has inadequate 
ideas, so far it necessarily suffers; therefore the 
actions of the mind follow from adequate ideas 
alone, aiid'the mind therefore suffen^ only be- 
cause it has inadequate ideas. \ 

SchoL We see, therefore, that the Wssions 
are not related to the mind, unless in l^o far as 
it possesses something which involvdjs nega- 
tion; in other words, unless in so far i^s it is 
considered as a part of nature, which by itself 
and without the other parts cannot be clearly 
and distinctly perceived. In the same way I 
could show that passions are related to in- 
dividual things, just as they are related to the 
mind, and that they cannot be perceived in 
any other way; but my purpose is to treat of 
the human mind alone. 

Prop. 4. A thing cannot he destroyed except by 
an external cause, 

Demonst, This proposition is self-evident, 
for the definition of any given thing affirms 
and does not deny the existence of the thing; 
that is to say, it posits the essence of the thing 
and does not negate it. So long, therefore, as 
we attend only to the thing itself, and not to 
external causes, we shall discover nothing in it 
which can destroy it. q.e.d. 

Prop. 5. In so far as one thing is able to destroy 
another are they of contrary natures; that is to 
say, they cannot exist in the same subject, 

Demonst, If it were possible for them to 
come together, or to coexist in the same sub- 
ject, there would then be something in tliat 
subject able to destroy it, which (Prop. 4, pt. 3) 
is absurd. Therefore, in so far, &e. q.e.d. 

Prop. 6. Each thing, in so far as His in itself, 
endeavours to persevere in its being, 

Demonst, individual things are modes by 
which the attributes of God are expressed in a 
certain and determinate manner (Corol. Prop. 
26, pt. 1); that is to say (Prop. 34, pt. 1), they 
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are things which express in a certain and deter- 
minate manner the power of God, by which 
He is and acts. A thing, too, has nothing in it- 
self through which it can be destroyed, or 
which can negate its existence (Prop. 4, pt. 3), 
but, on the contrary, it is opposed to every- 
thing which could negate its existence (Prop. 

6, pt, 3). Therefore, in so far as it can and is in 
itself, it endeavours to persevere in its own 
being. q.e.d. 

Prop. 7. The effort hy which each thing endear 
voure to persevere in its own being is nothing htU 
tfie actudl essence of the thing itself » 

Demonst, From the given essence of any- 
thing certain things necessarily follow (Prop. 
36, pt. 1) ; nor are things able to do anything 
else than what necessarily follows from their 
determinate nature (Prop. 29, pt. 1). There- 
fore, the power of a thing, or the effort by 
niejins of which it does or endeavours to do 
anything, either by itself or with others—that 
is to say (Prop. 6, pt. 3), the power or effort by 
which it endeavours to persevere in its being — 
is nothing but the given or actual essence of 
the thing itself. q.e.i>. 

Prop. 8. The effort hy which each thing endieor 
vours to persevere in its own being does not inr 
volve finite bvJt indefinite time. 

Demonst, If it involved a limited time, which 
would determine the duration of the thing, 
then from that power alone by which the thing 
exists it would follow that, after that limited 
time, it could not exist but must be destroyed. 
But this (Prop. 4, pt, 3) is absurd. The effort, 
therefore, by which a thing exists does not inr 
volve definite time, but, on the contrary (Prop, 
4, pt. 3), if the thing be destroyed by no exter- 
nal cause, by the same power by which it now 
exists it will always continue to exist, and this 
effort, therefore, by wMch it endeavours to 
persevere, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 9. The mind, both in so far as it has clear 
and distinct ideasy and in so far as U has co^ 
fused ideaSf endeavours to persevere in its being 
for an indefinite timCy and is conscious of this 
effort. 

Demonst, The essence of the mind is com- 
posed of adequate and inadequate ideas (as we 
have shown in Prop. 3, pt. 3), and therefore 
(Prop. 7, pt. 3), both in so far as it has the for- 
mer and in so far as it has the latter, it endea- 
vours to persevere in its being, and endeavours 
to persevere in it for an indefinite time (Prop. 


8, pt. 3). But since the mind (Prop. 23, pt. 2), 
through the ideas of the affections of the body, 
is necessarily conscious of itself, it is therefore 
conscious (Prop. 7, pt. 3) of its effort. 

Schol, This effort, when it is related to the 
mind alone, is called willy but when it is related 
at the same time both to the mind and the 
body, is called appetitCy which is therefore 
nothing but the very essence of man, from the 
nature of which necessarily follow those things 
which promote his preservation, and thus he 
is determined to do those things. Hence there 
is no difference between appetite and desire, 
unless in this particular, that desire is generally 
related to men in so far as they are conscious of 
their appetites, and it may therefore be defined 
as appetite of which we are conscious. From 
what has been said it is plain, therefore, that 
we neither strive for, wish, seek, nor desire 
anything because we think it to be good, but, 
on the contrary, we adjudge a thing to be good 
because we strive for, wish, seek, or desire it. 

Prop. 10. There can be no idea in the mind 
which exdudes the existence of the body, for such 
an idea is contrary to the mind, 

Demonst. There can be nothing in our body 
which is able to destroy it (Prop. 6, pt. 3), and 
there cannot be, therefore, in God an idea of 
any such thing in so far as He has the idea of 
the body (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 2); that is to say 
(Props. 11 and 13, pt. 2), no idea of any such 
thing can exist in our mind, but, on the con- 
trary, since (Props. 11 and 13, pt. 2) the first 
thing which constitutes the essence of the mind 
is the idea of a body actually existing, the first 
and chief thing belonging to our mind is the 
effort (Prop. 7, pt. 3) to affirm the existence of 
our body, and therefore the idea which denies 
the existence of our body is contrary to our 
mind, q.e.d. 

Prov. 11. If anything increases, diminishes, 
helps, or Umits our body’s power of aOion, the 
idea oj that thing increases, diminishes, hdps, or 
limits our mind’s power of thought. 

Demonst. This proposition is evident from 
Prop. 7, pt. 2, and also from Prop. 14, pt. 2, 
8ckol. We thus see that the mind can suffer 
great changes, and can pass now to a greater 
and now to a lesser perfection; these pasaMiB 
explaining to us the affects of joy and sorrow. 
By joy, therefore, in what follows, I shall un^ 
derstand the passion by which the mind passes 
to a greater perfection; by sorrow, on tive otiier 
tiie passion by which it passes to a lees 
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peirfectio]|. The affect of joy, rdated at the 
flame time both to the mind and the body, I 
call fAeaaurable excUemefU (tiHUaUo) or 
fvlnesB; that of sorrow 1 call pain or melanr 
choly. It is, however, to be observed that 
pleasurable excitement and pain are related to 
a man when one of his parts is affected more 
than the others; cheerfulness and melancholy, 
on the other hand, when all parts are equally 
affected. What the nature of desire is 1 have 
explained in the scholium of Prop. 9, pt. 3; and 
besides these three — ^joy, sorrow, and desire — 
I know of no other primary affect, the others 
springing from these, as 1 shall show in what 
follows. But before 1 advance any farther, I 
should like to explain more fully Prop. 10, pt. 
3, so that we may more clearly understand in 
what manner one idea is contrary to another. 

In the scholium of Prop. 17, pt. 2 , we have 
diown that the idea which forms the essence of 
the mind involves the existence of the body so 
long as the body exists. Again, from Corol. 
Prop. 8 , pt. 2 , and its scholium, it follows that 
the present existence of our mind depends sole- 
ly upon this — that the mind involves the actu- 
al existence of the body. Finally, we have 
shown that the power of the mind by which it 
imagines and remembers things also dei)ends 
upon this — ^that it involves the actual existence 
of the body (Props. 17 and 18, pt. 2 , with the 
Schol.) From these things it follows, that the 
present existence of the mind and its power of 
imagination are negated as soon as the mind 
ceases to affirm the present existence of the 
body. But the cause by which the mind ceases 
to affirm this existence of the body cannot be 
the mind itself (Prop. 4, pt. 2 ), nor can it be 
the body’s ceasing to be; for (Prop. 6 , pt, 2 ) 
the mind does not affirm the existence of the 
body because the body began to exist, and 
theiWore, by the same reasoning, it does not 
cease to affirm the existence of the body be- 
cause the body ceases to be, but (Prop. 17, pt. 
2 ) because of another idea excluding the pres- 
ent existence of our body, and consequently of 
our mind, and contrary, therefore, to the idea 
which forms the essence of our mind. 

Prop. 12. Themindendeamja' 

mbUs to imagine those things which increase or 

assist the body^s power of oxiing, 

Demonst. The humanmind will contemplate 
any external body as present so long as the 
hxunan body is affect^ in a way which in- 
vdvefl ibe nature of that external body (Prop. 
17, pt. 2}| and consequently (Prop. 7, pt* 2 ) as 
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long as the human mind contemfriates any ex* 
teri^ body as present, that is to say (SchoL 
Prop. 17, pt. 2 ), imagines it, so long is the hu- 
man body affected in a way which involves the 
nature of that external body. Consequently as 
long as the mind images those things which 
increase or assist our body’s power of action, 
so long is the body affected in a way which in- 
creases or assists that power (Post. 1 , pt. 3), 
and consequently (Prop. 11, pt. 3) so long the 
mind’s power of thou^t is increased or as- 
sisted; therefore (Props. 6 and 9, pt. 3) the 
mind endeavours as much as possible to im- 
agine those things, q.e.d. 

Prop. 13.* ^Whenever the mind imagvl^ those 
things which lessen or limit the body*s power of 
action^ it endeavours as much as pomble to 
recoup what exduAes the existence <7 these 
things. \ 

Demonst. So long as the mind imaging any- 
thing of this sort, the power of the body And of 
the mind is lessened or limited (as we have 
shown in the preceding proposition). Never- 
theless the mind will continue to imagine 
these things until it imagines some other thing 
which will exclude their present existence 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2); that is to say, as we have 
just shown, the power of the mind and of the 
body is diminished or limited until the mind 
imagines something which excludes the exist- 
ence of these things. This, therefore (Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), the mind will endeavour to imagine or 
recollect as much as possible, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that the mind is 
averse to imagine those things which lessen or 
hinder its power and that of the body. 

Schol. From what has been said we can 
clearly see what love is and what hatred is. 
Love is nothing but joy accompanied with the 
idea of an external cause, and hatred is nothing 
but sorrow with the accompanying idea of an 
external cause. We see too that he who loves a 
thing necessarily endeavours to keep it before 
him and to preserve it, and, on the other hand, 
he who hates a thing necessarily endeavours to 
remove and destroy it. But we shall speak at 
greater length upon these points in what fol- 
lows. 

Prop. 14. If Oie mind all any time has been 
simuUaneoudy affected by two affects, whenever 
it is afterwards affected by one of thm, it will 
also be affected by the other. 

Demonst. If the human body has at any 
time been simultaneously affected by two 
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bodies, whenever the mind afterwards im- 
agines one of them, it will immediately remem- 
ber the other (Prop. 18, pt. 2). But the im- 
aginations of the mind indicate rather the 
affects of our body than the nature of external 
bodies (Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2), and therefore 
if the body, and consequently the mind (Def. 
3, pt. 3), has been at any time, &c. 1 q.e.d. 

Prop. 15. Anything may he accidentally the 
cause of joy, sorrow, or desire, 

Demonst, Let the mind be supposed to be 
affected at the same time by two affects, its 
power of action not being increased or dimin- 
ished by one, while it is increased or dimin- 
ished by the other (Post 1, pt. 3). From the 
preceding proposition it is plain that when the 
mind is afterwards affected by the first affect 
through its true cause, which (by hypothesis) 
of itself neither increases nor diminishes the 
mind's power of thinking, it will at the same 
time be affected by the other affect, which 
does increase or diminish that power, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), it will be affected 
with joy or sorrow; and thus the thing itself 
will be the cause of joy or of sorrow, not of it- 
self, but accidentally. In the same way it can 
easily be shown that the same thing may acci- 
dentally be the cause of desire, q.e.d. 

Corol, The fact that we have contemplated 
a thing with an affect of joy or sorrow, of which 
it is not the efficient cause, is a sufficient reason 
for being able to love or hate it. 

Demonst, For this fact alone is a sufficient 
reason (Prop. 14, pt. 3) for its coming to pass 
that the mind in imagining the thing after- 
wards is affected with the affect of joy or sor- 
row, that is to say (Prop. 11, pt. 3), that the 
power of the mind and of the body is increased 
or diminished, &c., and, consequently (Prop. 
12, pt. 3), that the mind desires to imagine the 
thing or (Corol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) is averse to 
doing so, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
that the mind loves the thing or hates it. 

ISchol. We now understand why we love or 
hate certain things from no cause which is 
known to us, but merely from sympathy or 
antipathy, as they say. To this class, too, as 
we shall show in the following propositions, 
are to be referred those objects which affect us 
with joy or sorrow solely because they are 
somewhat like objects which usually affect us 
with those affects. I know indeed that the 
writers who first introduced the words ‘*Sym- 
pathy” and “Antipathy" desired thereby to 
signify certain hidden qualities of things, but 


nevertheless I believe that we shall be per- 
mitted to understand by those names qualities 
which are plain and well known. 

Prop. 16. If we imagine a certain thing to pos- 
sess something which resembles an object which 
usually affects the mind wUh joy or sorrow, al- 
though the quality in which the thing resembles 
the object is not the efficient cause of these affects, 
we shall nevertheless, by virtue of the resemblance 
alone, love or hate the thing, 

Demonst, The quality in which the thing re- 
sembles the object we have contemplated in 
the object itself (by hypothesis) with the affect 
of joy or sorrow, and since (Prop. 14, pt. 3), 
whenever the mind is affected by the image of 
this quality, it is also affected by the former or 
latter affect, the thing which is perceived by 
us to possess this quality will be (Prop. 15, pt. 
3) accidentally the cause of joy or sorrow. 
Therefore (by the preceding Corol.), although 
the quality in which the thing resembles the 
object is not the efficient cause of these affects, 
we shall nevertheless love the thing or hate it. 

Prop. 17. If we imagine that a thing that usually 
affects MS v)ith the affed of sorrow has any resem- 
blance to an objed which usually affects us equal- 
ly with a great affed of joy, we shall at the same 
time hate the thing and love it, 

Demonst. This thing (by hypothesis) is of 
itself the cause of sorrow, and (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3) in so far as we imagine it with this 
affect we hate it; but in so far as we imagine it 
to resemble an object which usually affects us 
equally with a great affect of joy do we love it 
with an equally great effort of joy (Prop. 16, 
pt. 3), and so we shall both hate it and l6ve it 
at the same time, q.e.d. 

Schol. This state of mind, which arises from 
two contrary affects, is called vacillation of the 
mind. It is related to affect as doubt is related 
to the imagination (Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2). 
Nor do vacillation and doubt differ from one 
another except as greater and less. It is to be 
observed that in the preceding proposition I 
have deduced these vacillations of the mind 
from causes which occasion the one affect di- 
rectly and the other contingently. This I have 
done because the affects could thus be more 
easily deduced from what preceded, and not 
because I deny that these vacillations often 
originate from the object itself which is the 
efficient cause of both affects. For the human 
body (Post. 1, pt. 2) is composed of a number 
of individuals of different natures, and there* 
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fore (Ax* 1, after L^. 3, following Prop. 18, 
pt. 2) it can be affected by one and the same 
body in very many and in different ways. On 
the other band, the same object can be af- 
fected in a number of different ways, and con- 
sequently can affect the same part of the body 
in different ways. It is easy, therefore, to see 
how one and the same object may be the cause 
of many and contrary affects. 

Prop. 18. A man is affected by the image of a 
past or future thing with the same affect of joy or 
sorrow as that with which he is affected by the 
image of a present thing. 

DemonsL As longasaman is affected by the 
image of anything, he will contemplate the 
thing as present although it does not exist 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2, with Corol.), nor does he im- 
agine it as past or future, unless in so far as its 
image is connected with that of past or future 
thne (Bchol. Prop. 44, pt. 2) Therefore the 
image of the thing considered in itself alone is 
the same whether it be related to future, past, 
or present time; that is to say (Corol. 2, Prop. 
16, pt. 2), the state of the body or the affect is 
the same whether the image be that of a past, 
present, or future tiling. The affect, therefore, 
of joy and sorrow is the same whether the 
image be that of a past, , present, or future 
thing. Q.E.D. 

Schol, 1 . I call a thing here past or future in 
BO far as we have been or shall be affected by 
it; for example, in so far as we have seen a 
thing or are about to see it, in so far as it has 
strengthened us or will strengthen us; has in- 
jured or will injure us. For in so far as we thus 
imagine it do we affirm its existence; that is to 
say, the body is affected oy no affect which ex- 
cludes the existence of the thing, and therefore 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2) the body is affected by the 
image of the thing in the same way as if the 
thing itself were present. But because it gener- 
ally happens that those who possess much ex- 
perience hesitate when they tffink of a thing as 
past or future, and doubt greatly concerning 
its issue (Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2), therefore the 
affects which spring from such images of things 
are not so constant, but are generally dis- 
turbed by the images of other things, until 
men become more sure of the issue. 

SchoL B. From what has now been said we 
understand the nature of Hope, Fear, Confi- 
dence, Despair, Gladness, B^orse. Hope is 
nothing but unsteady joy, arising from the 
image of a future or past thing about whose 
issue we are in doubt. Fear, on the other hand, 
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is an unsteady sorrow, arising from the image 
of a doubtful thing. If the doubt be remov^ 
from these affects, then hope and fear become 
Confidence and Despair, that is to say, joy or 
sorrow, arising from the image of a thing for 
which we have hoped or which we have feared. 
Gladness, again, is joy arising from the image 
of a past thing whose issues we have doubted. 
Remorse is the sorrow which is opposed to 
gladness. 

Prop. 19. Hewhoirnc^nesthatwhathelovesis 
destroyed will sorrow, but if he imagines that it is 
preserved he will rejoice, 

DemonsL The mind endeavours as much as 
it can to imagine those things which increase 
or assist the body^s power of action (Prop. 12, 
pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, ot. 3), to 
imagine those things which it loves. But the 
imagination is assisted by those things which 
posit the existence of the object and is re- 
strained by those which exclude its exWence 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2). Therefore the images of 
&ings which posit the existence of the beloved 
object assist the mind’s effort to imagine it, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), they 
affect the mind with joy; whilst those, on the 
other hand, which exclude the existence of the 
beloved object restrain that same effort of the 
mind, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), 
they affect the mind with sorrow. He, there- 
fore, who imagines that what he loves is de- 
stroyed, &C. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 20. Hewhoimaginesthatwhat he hates is 
destroyed mil rejoice, 

DemonsL The mind (Prop. 13, pt. 3) en- 
deavours to imagine those things which ex- 
clude the existence of whatever lessens or lim- 
its the body’s power of action; that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), it endeavours to im- 
agine those things which exclude the existence 
of what it hates, and therefore the image of the 
thing which excludes the existence of what the 
mind hates assists this endeavour of the mind, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), affects 
the mind with joy. He, therefore, who im- 
agines that what he hates is dest^yed will 
rejoice. q.£.d. 

Prop. 21. He who imagines that what he kwesis 
affected with joy or sorrow will also be affected 
with joy or sorrow, and these affects will be greatr 
er or less in the lover as they are greater or less in 
the thing loved, 

Demonat. The images of things ^Prop* 
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pt. 8) which posit the existence of the Moved 
object assist the effort of the mind to imagine 
it; but joy posits the existence of the thing 
which rejoices, and the greater the joy the 
more is existence posited, for (Schol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 3) joy is the transition to a greater perfec- 
tion. The image, therefore, in the lover of the 
joy of the beloved object assists the effort of 
his mind to imagine the object, that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), affects the lover with 
joy proportionate to the joy of the object he 
loves. This was the first thing to be proved. 
Again, in so far as anything is affected with 
sorrow, so far is it destroyed, and the destruc- 
tion is greater as the sorrow with which it is 
affected is greater (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3). 
Therefore (Prop. 19, pt. 3) he who imagines* 
that what he loves is affected with sorrow will 
also be affected with sorrow, and it will be 
greater as this affect shall have been greater in 
the object beloved. 

Prop. 22. If we imagine that a person affects 
with joy a thing which we love^ we shall be af^ 
fected with love towards him. If, on the contrary, 
we imagine that he affects it with sorrou^ we 
shall also he affected with haired Unvards him. 

Demonst. He who affects with joy or sorrow 
the thing we love affects us also with joy or 
sorrow whenever we imagine the beloved ob- 
ject so affected (Prop. 21, pt. 3). But this joy 
or sorrow is supposed to exist in us accom- 
panied with the idea of an external cause; 
therefore (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) if we imagine 
that a person affects with joy or sorrow a thing 
which we love, we shall be affected with love or 
hatred towards him. q.e.d. 

Schol. Prop. 21 explains to us what comr 
miseralion is, which we may define as sorrow 
which springs from another’s loss. By what 
name the joy is to be called which springs from 
another’s good I do not know. Love toward the 
person who has done good to another we shall 
call/at;ot 4 r (favor), whilst hatred towards him 
who has done evil to another we shall call 
indignation (indignatio). It is to be observed, 
too, that we not only feel pity for the object 
which we have loved, as we showed in Prop. 
21, but also for that to which we have been 
attached by no affect; provided only we 
Adjudge it to be like ourselves (as I shall 
show hereafter), and so we shall regard with 
favour him who has done any good to the 
object which is like us, and, on the coiitrary, 
be indignant with him who has done it any 
harm. 


Prop. 23. He who itimgines that what he haiesie 
affected with sorrow wUl rejoice; if, an the cfAer 
hand, he imagines U to he affected with joy he 
will be sad; and these affects wiU he greater or 
less in him in proportion as their contraries are 
greater or less in the object he hates. 

Demonst. In so far as the hated thing is af- 
fected with sorrow is it destroyed, and the de- 
struction is greater as the sorrow is greater 
(Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3). He, therefore (Prop. 
20, pt. 3), who imagines tliat the thing which 
he hates is affected with sorrow will on the 
contrary be affected with joy, and the joy will 
be the greater in proportion as he imagines the 
hated thing to be affected with a greater sor- 
row. This was the first thing to be proved. 
Again, joy posits the existence of the thing 
which rejoices (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), and it 
does so the more in proportion as the joy is 
conceived to be greater. If a person, therefore, 
imagines that he whom he hates is affected 
with joy, this idea (Prop. 13, pt. 3) will re- 
strain the effort of the mind of him who hates, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), he will be 
affected with sorrow, q.e.d. 

Schol. This joy can hardly be solid and free 
from any mental conflict. For, as I shall show 
directly in Prop. 27, in so far as we imagine 
that what is like oui&clves is affected with sor- 
row, we must be sad; and, on the contrary, if 
we imagine it to be affected ith joy, we re- 
joice. Here, however, we are considering mere- 
ly hatred. 

Prop. 24. If we imagine that a person affects 
with joy a thing which we hate, we are therefore 
affected with hatred towards him. On the other 
hand, if we imagine that he affects it with sorrow, 
we are therefore affected with love towards him. 

Demonst. This proposition is proved in the 
same manner as Prop. 22, pt. 3, which see. 

Schol, These and the like affects of hatred 
are related to envy, which is therefore nothing 
but hatred in so far as it is considered to dis- 
pose a man so that he rejoices over the evil 
and is saddened by the good which befalls 
another. 

Prop. 25. We endeavour to affirm everythingf 
both concerning ourselves and concerning the 6^ 
loved object which we imagine wiU affect us or the 
object with joy, and, on the conlrary, we endear 
vour to deny everything that will affect either U or 
ourselves with sorrow. 

Demonst. Everything which we imagine as 
affecting the beloved object witli joy or sorrow 
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affects us also with joy or sorrow (Prop. 21, pt. 
3). But the mind (Prop. 12, pt. 3) endeavours 
as much as it can to imagine those things which 
affect us with joy, that is to say (Prop. 17, pt. 
2 and its Corol.), it endeavours to consider 
them as present. On the contrary (Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), it endeavours to exclude the existence 
of what affects us with sorrow: therefore we 
endeavour to affirm everything both concern- 
ing ourselves and concerning the beloved ob- 
ject which we imagine will affect us or it with 
joy, &C. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 26. If we hate a thing^ we endeavour to 
affirm concerning it everything which we imagine 
will affect it with sorrow, and, on the other hand, 
to deny everything concerning it which we vn-- 
agine will affect it with joy. 

Demonst. This proposition follows from 
Prop. 23, as the preceding proposition follows 
from Prop. 21. 

Schol. We see from this how easily it may 
happen, that a man should think too much of 
himself or of the beloved object, and, on the 
contrary, should think too little of what he 
hates. When a man thinks too much of him- 
self, this imagination is called j>ride, and is a 
kind of delirium, because he dreams with his 
eyes open, that he is able to do all those things 
to which he attains in imagination alone, re- 
garding them therefore as realities, and rejoic- 
ing in them so long as he cannot imagine any- 
thing to exclude their existence and limit his 
power of action. Pride, therefore, is that joy 
which arises from a man^s thinking too much 
of himself. The joy which arises from thinking 
too much of another is called overestimation, 
and that which arises from thinking too little 
of another is called contempt. 

Prop. 27. Although we may not have been moved 
towards a thing by any affect, yet if it is like our- 
selves, whenever we imagine U to be affected by 
any affect we are therefore affected by the same. 

Demonst. The images of things are affec- 
tions of the human body, and the ideas of these 
affections represent to us external bodies as if 
they were present (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), that 
is to say (Prop. 16, pt. 2), these ideas involve 
both the nature of our own body and at the 
same time the present nature of the external 
body. If, therefore, the nature of the external 
body be like that of our body, then the idea of 
the external body which we imagine will in- 
volve an affection of our body like that of the 
external body. Therefore, if we imagine any 


one who is like ourselves to be affected with 
any affect, this imagination will express an 
affection of our body like that affect, and 
therefore we shall be affected with a similar 
affect ourselves, because we imagine something 
like us to be affected with the same. If, on the 
other liand, we hate a thing which is like our- 
selves, we shall so far (Prop. 23, pt. 3) be af- 
fected with an affect contrary and not similar 
to that with which it is affected, q.e.d. 

Schol. This imitation of affects, when it is 
connected with sorrow, is called commiseration 
(see Schol. Prop. 22, pt. 3), and where it is con- 
nected with desire is called emulation, which is 
nothing else than the desire which is engen- 
dered in x^sioT an 3 rthing, because we imagine 
that other persons, who are like ourselves, pos- 
sess the same desire. I 

Corol. 1. If we imagine that a person to 
whom we have been moved by no affict, af- 
fects with joy a thing which is like us, v)e shall 
therefore be affected with love towards hipi. If, 
on the other hand, we imagine that he affects it 
with sorrow, we shall be affected with hatred 
towards him. 

Demonst. This Corol. follows from the pre- 
ceding proposition, just as Prop. 22, pt. 3, 
follows from Prop. 21, pt. 3. 

Corol. 2. If we pity a thing, the fact that its 
misery affects us with sorrow will not make us 
hate it. 

Demonst. If we could hate the thing for this 
reason, we should then (Prop. 23, pt. 3) rejoice 
over its sorrow, which is contrary to the hy- 
pothesis. 

Corol. 3. If we pity a thing, we shall endea- 
vour as much as possible to free it from its 
misery. 

Demonst. That which affects with sorrow 
the thing that we pity, affects us likewise with 
the same sorrow (Prop. 27, pt. 3), and we shall, 
therefore, endeavour to devise every means by 
which we may take away or destroy the exist- 
ence of the cause of the sorrow (TVop. 13, pt. 
3); that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9. pt. 3), we 
slxall seek to destroy it, or shall be deteimined 
thereto, and therefore we shall endeavour to 
free from its misery the thing wo pity. 

Schol. This will or desire of doing good, aris- 
ing from our pity for the object which we want 
to benefit, is called benevolence, which is, there- 
fore, simply the desire which arises from com- 
miseration. With regard to the love or hatred 
towards the person who had done good or evil 
to the thing we imagine to be like ourselves, 
see Schol. Prop. 22, pt. 3. 
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Prop. 28. We endeavour to bring into existence 
everything which we imagine conduces to joy^ and 
to remove or destroy everything opposed to it, or 
which we imagine conduces to sorrow, 

Demonst, W e endeavour to imagine as much 
as possible all those things which we think 
conduce to joy (Prop, 12, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2), we strive as much as possible 
to perceive them as present or actually exist- 
ing. But the mind’s effort or power in thinking 
is equal to and correspondent with the body’s 
effort or power in acting, as clearly follows 
from Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2, and Corol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 2, and therefore absolutely whatever con- 
duces to joy we endeavour to make exist, that 
is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), we seek after it 
and aim at it. This is the first thing which was 
to be proved. Again, if we imagine that a thing 
which we believe causes us sorrow, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop, 13, pt. 3) . which we hate is 
destroyed, we shall rejoice (Prop. 20, i:)t. 3), 
and therefore (by the first part of this demon- 
stration) we shall endeavour to destroy it, or 
(Prop. 13, pt. 3) to remove it from us, so that 
we may not perceive it as present. This is the 
second thing which was to be proved. We en- 
deavour, therefore, to bring into existence, 
&c. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 29. We shaU endeavour to do everything 
which we imagine men} vdll look upon with joy, 
and, on the contrary, we shall he averse to doing 
anything to which we imagine men are averse, 

Demonst. If we imagine men to love or hate 
a thing, we shall therefore love or hate it (Prop. 
27, pt. 3) ; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
we shall therefore rejoice or be sad at the pres- 
ence of the thing, and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 
3) everything which we imagine that men love 
or look upon with joy, we shall endeavour to 
do, <&C. Q.E.D. 

Schol. This effort to do some things and 
omit doing others, solely because we wish to 
please men, is called ambition, especially if our 
desire to please the common people is so strong 
that our actions or omissions to act are accom- 
panied with injury to ourselves or to others. 
Otherwise this endeavour is usually called hur 
manity. Again, the joy with which we imagine 
another person’s action, the purpose of which 
is to delight us, I call praise, and the sorrow 
with which we turn away from an action of a 
contrary kind I call bhme. 

*Both here and in what follows I understand by 
™ word men, men to whom we are moved by no 
affect. — Spinoza.. 


Prop. 30. If a person has done anything which 
he imagines will affect others with joy, he also 
wiU be affected with joy, accompanied with an 
idea of himself as its cause; that is to say, he will 
look upon himself with joy. If, on the other hand, 
he has done anything which he imagines will 
affect others with sorrow, he uiU look upon him* 
self with sorrow. 

Demonst. He who imagines that he affects 
others with joy or sorrow will necessarily be 
affected with joy or sorrow (Prop. 27, pt. 3). 
But since man is conscious of himself (Props. 
19 and 23, pt. 2) by means of the affections by 
which he is determined to act; therefore he 
who has done anything which he imagines 
will affect others with joy will be affected 
with joy accompanied with a consciousness 
of himself as its cause; that is to say, he will 
look upon himself with joy, and, on the other 
hand, <Vc. q.e.d. 

Schol. Since love (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) is 
joy attended with the idea of an external cause, 
and hatred is sorrow attended with the idea of 
an external cause, the joy and sorrow spoken 
of in this proposition will be a kind of love and 
hatred. But because love and liatred are re- 
lated to external objects, we will therefore give 
a different name to the affects which are the 
subject of this proposition, and we will call 
this kind of joy which is attended with the 
idea of an external cause self-exaltation, and 
the sorrow opposed to it we will call shame. The 
reader is to understand that this is the case in 
which joy or sorrow arises because the man be- 
lieves that he is praised or blamed, otherwise I 
shall call this joy accompanied with the idea 
of an external cause contentment with one^s- 
self, and the sorrow opposed to it repentance. 
Again, since (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2) it may 
happen that the joy with which a person im- 
agines that he affects other people is only im- 
aginary, and since (Prop. 25, pt. 3) every one 
endeavours to imagine concerning himself 
what he supposes will affect himself with joy, 
it may easily happen that the self-exalted man 
becomes proud, and imagines that he is pleas- 
ing everybody when he is offensive to every- 
body. 

Prop. 31. If we imagine that a person hves, do* 
sires, or hates a thing which we ourselves love, 
desire, or hate, we shad on that account love, do* 
sire, or hate the thing more steadily. If, on the 
other hand, we imagine that ho is averse to the 
thing we love or loves the thing to which we are 
averse, we shall then suffer vacillation of mind. 
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Demmti. Ifweimaginethatanotherperson 
loves a &ing, on that very account we diall 
love it (Prop. 27, pt. 3). But we are supposed 
to love it independently of this, and a new 
cause for our love is therefore added, by which 
it is strengthened, and consequently the object 
we love will be loved by us on this account the 
more steadily. Again, if we imagine that a per- 
son is averse to a thing, on that very account 
we shall be averse to it (Prop. 27, pt. 3) ; but if 
we suppose that we at the same time love it, 
we sh^ both love the thing and be averse to it, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 3), we shall 
suffer vacillation of mind. q.e.d. 

Carol. It follows from this proposition and 
from Prop. 28, pt. 3, that every one endeavours 
as much as possible to make others love what 
he loves, and to hate what he hates. Hence the 
poet says — 

Speremus pariter^ pariter metuamus amantea; 
Ferreua eat^ ai quia^ quod sinit alter j amat} 
This effort to make every one approve what we 
love or hate is in truth ambition (Schol. Prop. 
29, pt. 3), and so we see that each person by 
nature desires that other persons should live 
according to his way of thinking; but if every 
one does this, then all are a hindrance to one 
another, and if every one wishes to be praised 
or beloved by the rest, then they all hate one 
another. 

Prop. 32. If we imagine that a peraon enjoya a 
thing which only one can poaaeaa, we do aU we 
can to prevent hia poaaeaaing it, 

Demonat. If we imagine that a person en* 
joys a thing, that will be a sufficient reason 
(Prop. 27, pt. 3, with Corol. 1) for making us 
love the tiling and desiring to enjoy it. But (by 
hypothesis) we imagine that his enjoyment of 
the thing is an obstacle to our joy, and there- 
fore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) we endeavour to prevent 
his possessing it. q.£.d. 

Schol. We see, therefore, that the nature of 
man is generally constituted so as to pity 
those who are in adversity and envy those who 
are in prosperity, and (Prop. 32, pt. 3) he en- 
vies with a hatred which is the greater in pro- 
portion as he loves what he imagines another 
possesses. We see also that from the same prop- 
erty of human nature from which it follows 
that men pity one another it also follows that 
they are envious and ambitious. If we will con- 
sult experience, we shall find that she teaches 
the same docti^e, especially if we consider the 

K>vi(jl, Amor. ii. 19: Spinoss ha^ however, 
transposed the lines.— Ta. 


fizst years at our life.For we find that childr^ 
because thdir body is, as it were, continually in 
equilibrium, lau^ and cry merely because 
they see others do the same; whatev^ dse 
they see others do they immediately widi to 
imitate; everything which they think is pleas- 
ing to other people they want. And the reason 
is, as we have said, that the images of things 
are the affections themselves of the human 
body, or the ways in which it is affected by ex- 
ternal causes and disposed to this or that action. 

Prop. 33. If we love a thing which ia like our- 
aelveat we endeavour aa much aa poaaihle to make 
it love ve in return. 

Demonat. .We endeavour as much 
Bible to imagine before everything 
thing we love (Prop. 12, pt. 3). If, ther 
be like ourselves, we shall endeavour ' 
it with joy before ever 3 rthing else (I 
pt. 3); that is to say, we shall endeavour as 
much as possible to cause the beloved object 
to be affected with joy attended with th^ idea 
of ourselves, or, in other words (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3), we try to make it love us in re- 
turn. Q.E.1>. 

Prop. 34. The greater the affect with which we 
imagine that a beloved object ia affected towards 
U8t the greater will be out adf-ezaltation. 

Demonat. We endeavour as much as possible 
to make a beloved object love us in return 
(Prop. 33, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3), to cause it to be affected with joy 
attended with the idea of ourselves. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as we imagine the beloved ob- 
ject to be affected with a joy of which weare the 
cause, will our endeavour be assisted, that is to 
say (Prop. 11, pt. 3 with Schol.), will be the 
greatness of the joy with which we are affected. 
But since we rejoice because we have affected 
with joy another person like ourselves, we shall 
look upon ourselves with joy (Prop. 30, pt. 3) ; 
and therefore the greater the affect with which 
we imagine that the beloved object is affected 
towards us, the greater will be the joy with 
which we shall look upon ourselves, tiiat is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3), the greater will be 
our self-exaltation. Q.B.n. 

Prop. 35. If I imagine that an object beloved by 
me ia united to another peraon by same, of by 
a doaer bond of friendahip titan that by which I 
myaeUf atone held the object, I ahall be affected 
with hatred towarda the beloved (Aged Uadf, and 
ahall envy that other peraon. 
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Demons, The greater the love with which a 
person imagines a beloved object to be affected 
towards him, the greater will be his self-exaltar 
tion (Prop. 34, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 30, pt. 3), the more will he rejoice. 
Therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) he will endeavour 
as much as he can to imagine the beloved ob- 
ject united to him as closely as possible, and 
this effort or desire is strengthened if he im- 
agines that another person desires for himself 
the same object (Prop. 31, pt. 3). But this 
effort or desire is supposed to be checked by 
the image of the beloved object itself attended 
by the image of the person whom it connects 
with itself. Therefore (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3) 
the lover on this account will be affected with 
sorrow attended with the idea of the beloved 
object as its cause together with the image of 
another person; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), he will be affected with hatred towards 
the bdoved object and at the same time to- 
wards this other person (Corol. Prop. 15, pt. 
3), whom he will envy (Prop. 23, pt. 3) as be- 
ing delighted with it. q.e.d. 

Schol. This hatred towards a beloved object 
when joined with envy is called Jealousy, 
which is therefore nothing but a vacillation of 
the mind springing from the love and hatred 
both felt together, and attended with the idea 
of another person whom we envy. Moreover, 
this hatred towards the beloved object will be 
greater in proportion to the joy with which the 
jealous man has been usually affected from the 
mutual affection between him and his beloved, 
and also in proportion to the affect with which 
he had been affected towards the person who 
is imagined to unite to himself the beloved ob- 
ject. For if he has hated him, he will for that 
very reason hate the beloved object (Prop. 24, 
pt. 3), because he imagines it to affect with joy 
that which he hates, and also (Corol. Prop. 15, 
pt. 3) because he is compelled to connect the 
image of the beloved object with the image of 
him whom he hates. This feeling is generally 
excited when the love is love towards a woman. 
The man who imagines that the woman he 
loves prostitutes herself to another is not mere- 
ly troubled because his appetite is restrained, 
but he turns away from her because he is 
obliged to connect the image of a beloved ob- 
ject with the privy parts and with what is ex- 
cremental in another man; and in addition to 
this, the jealous person is not received with the 
same favour which the beloved object formerly 
bestowed on him, — a new cause of sorrow to 
the lover, as I shall show. 


Prop. 36. He toho recollects a thing wUk which 
he has once been delighted^ desires to possess it 
with every condition which existed when he was 
first delighUd with it. 

Demonst. Whatever a man has seen together 
with an object which has delighted him will be 
(Prop. 15, pt. 3) contingently a cause of joy, 
and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) he will desire to 
possess it all, together with the object which 
has delighted him, that is to say, he will desire 
to possess the object with every condition 
which existed when he was first delighted with 

it. Q.E.D. 

Corol. If, therefore, the lover discovers that 
one of these conditions be wanting, he will be 
sad. 

Demonst. For in so far as he discovers that 
any one condition is wanting does he imagine 
something which excludes the existence of the 
object. But since (Prop. 36, pt. 3) he desires 
the object or condition from love, he will there- 
fore be sad (Prop. 19, pt. 3) in so far as he im- 
agines that condition to be wanting. q.b.d. 

Schol. This sorrow, in so far as it is related 
to the absence of what we love, is called longing. 

Prop. 37. The desire which springs from sorrow 
or joy^ from haired or love, is greater in propor^ 
tion as the affect is greater. 

Demonst. Sorrow lessens or limits a man's 
power of action (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), that is 
to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), it lessens or limits the 
effort by which a man endeavours to persevere 
in his own being, and therefore (Prop. 5, pt. 3) 
it is opposed to this effort; consequently, if a 
man be affected with sorrow, the first thing he 
attempts is to remove that sorrow; but (by 
the definition of sorrow) the greater it is, the 
greater is the human power of action to which 
it must be opposed, and so much the greater, 
therefore, will be the power of action with 
which the man will endeavour to remove it; 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), with the 
greater eagerness or desire will he struggle to 
remove it. Again, since joy (Schol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 3) increases or assists a man's power of 
action, it is easily demonstrated, by the same 
method, that there is nothing which a man 
who is affected with joy desires more than to 
preserve it, and his desire is in proportion to 
liis joy. Again, since hatred and love are them- 
selves affects either of joy or sorrow, it follows 
in the same manner that the effort, desire, or 
eagerness which arises from hatred or love 
will be greater in proportion to the hatred or 
love. Q.B.D. 
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Pbop. 38. 7/ a man has begun to hate a beloved 
thing, eo that hie love to it is altogether destroyed, 
he mil for this very reason hate it more than he 
would have done if he had never loved it, and his 
hatred wiU be in greater proportion to his pre- 
vious love. 

Demonst. If a man begins to hate a thing 
which he loves, a constraint is put upon more 
appetites than if he had never loved it. For 
love is joy (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), which a 
man endeavours to preserve as much as pos- 
sible (Prop. 28, pt. 3),both by looking on the 
beloved object as present (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 
3), and by affecting it with joy as much as pos- 
sible (Prop. 21, pt. 3) ; this effort (Prop. 37, pt. 
3) to preserve the joy of love being the greater 
in proportion as his love is greater, and so also 
is the effort to bring the beloved object to love 
him in return (Prop. 33, pt. 3). But these ef- 
forts are restrained by the hatred towards the 
beloved object (Corol. Prop. 13, and Prop. 23, 
pt. 3); therefore the lover (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 
3) for this reason also will be affected with sor- 
row, and that the more as the love had been 
greater; that is to say, in addition to the sor- 
Tow which was the cause of the hatred there is 
another produced by his having loved the ol)- 
ject, and consequently he will contemplate 
wdth a greater affect of sorrow the beloved ol)- 
ject; that is to say (Schol. TVop. 13, pt. 3), he 
will hate it more than he would have done if he 
had not loved it, and his hatred will be in pro- 
portion to his previous love. q.b.d. 

Prop. 39. If a man hates another, he uill cn- 
deavour to do him evil, unless he fears a greater 
evil uill ther^rom arise to himself : and, on the 
other hand, he who loves another will endeavour 
to do him good by the same rule. 

Demonst. To hate a person (Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3) is to imagine him as a cause of sorrow, 
and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) he w^ho hates 
another will endeavour to remove or destroy 
him. But if he fears lest a greater grief, or, 
which is the same thing, a greater evil, should 
fall upon himself, and one which he thinks he 
can avoid by refraining from inflicting the evil 
he meditated, he will desire not to do it (Prop. 
28, pt. 3) ; and this desire will be stronger than 
the former with which he was possessed of in- 
flicting the evil, and will prevail over it (Prop. 
37, pt. 3) . This is the first part of the proposition. 
The second is demonstrated in the same w^ay. 
Therefore if a man hates another, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol. By good, I understand here every 
kind of joy and everything that conduces to it; 
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chiefly, however, anything that satisfies long- 
ing, whatever that thing may be. By evil, I 
understand every kind of sorrow, and chiefly 
whatever thwarts longing. For we have shown 
above (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3) that we do not 
desire a thing because we adjudge it to be good, 
but, on the contrary, we call it good because 
we desire it, and consequently everything to 
which we are averse wc call evil. Each person, 
therefore, according to his affect judges or esti- 
mates what is good and what is evil, what is 
better and what is worse, and what is the best 
and what is the worst. Thus the covetous man 
thinks plenty of money to be the best thing and 
poverty the worst. The ambitious man desires 
nothing like glory, and on the other hand 
dreads nothing like shame. To the envious per- 
son, again, nothing is more pleasant man the 
misfortune of another, and nothing more dis- 
agreeable than the prosperity of another. And 
so each person according to his affect jiidges a 
thing to be good or evil, useful or useless. We 
notice, moreover, that this affect, by which a 
man is so disposed as not to will the thing he 
wills, and to will that which he docs not will, is 
called fear, which may therefore be defined as 
that apprehension which leads a man to avoid 
an evil in the future by incurring a lesser evil 
(Prop. 28, pt. 3). If the evil feared is shame, 
then the fear is called modesty. If the desire of 
avoiding the future is restrained by the fear of 
another evil, so that the man does not know 
what he most wishes, then this apprehension is 
called consternation, especially if both the evils 
feared are very great. 

Prop. 40. If we imagine that we are hated by an- 
other without having given him any cause for it, 
we shall hate him in return. 

Demonst. If we imagine that another person 
is affected with hatred, on that account wc 
shall also be affected with it (Prop. 27, pt. 3) ; 
that is to say, we shall be affected with sorrow 
(Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), accompanied with the 
idea of an external cause. But (by hypothesis) 
we imagine no cause for this sorrow excepting 
the person himself who hates us, and there- 
fore, because we imagine ourselves hated by 
another, we shall be affected with sorrow ac- 
companied with the idea of him who hates us; 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), we shall 
hate him. q.e.d. 

Schol. If we imagine that we have given j ust 
cause for the hatred, we shall then (Prop. 30, 
pt. 3, with its Schol.) be affected with shame. 
This, however (Prop. 25, pt. 3), rarely happens. 


SPINOZA 
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This reciprocity of hatred may also arise 
from the fact that hatred is followed by an 
attempt to bring evil upon him who is hated 
(Prop. 39, pt. 3) . If, therefore, we imagine that 
we are hated by any one else, we shall imagine 
him as the cause of some evil or sorrow, and 
thus we shall be affected with sorrow or appre- 
hension accompanied with the idea of the pei^ 
son who hates us as a cause; that is to say, 
we shall hate him in return, as we have said 
above. 

Corel. 1. If we imagine that the person we 
love is affected with hatred towards us, we 
shall be agitated at the same time both with 
love and hatred. For in so far as we imagine 
that we are hated are we determined (Prop. 
40, pt. 3) to hate liim in return. But (by hy- 
pothesis) we love him notwithstanding, and 
therefore we shall be agitated both by love and 
hatred. 

Carol. 2. If we imagine that an evil lias been 
brought upon us through the hatred of some 
person towards whom we have hitherto been 
moved by no affect, we shall immediately en- 
deavour to return that evil upon him. 

Demonsl. If we imagine that another per- 
son is affected with hatred towards us, we shall 
hate him in return (Prop. 40, pt. 3), and (Prop. 
26, pt. 3) we shall endeavour to devise and 
(l^rop. 39, pt. 3) bring upon him everything 
which can affect him with sorrow. But (by hy- 
pothesis) the first thing of this kind we imagine 
is the evil brought upon ourselves, and there- 
fore we shall immediately endeavour to bring 
that upon him. q.£.d. 

Schol. The attempt to bring evil on those 
we hate is called anger, and the attempt to re- 
turn the evil inflicted on ourselves is called 
vengeance. 

Prop. 41 . If we imagine that we are beloved by a 
person without having given any cause for the 
love {which may be the case by Corol. Prop. IS, 
pt. S, and by Prop. 16, pt. S), we shall love him 
in return. 

Demonst. This proposition is demonstrated 
in the same way as the preceding, to the scho- 
lium of which the reader is also referred. 

Schol. If we imagine that we have given just 
cause for love, wc shall pride ourselves upon it 
(Prop. 30, pt. 3, with its Schol.). This frequen^ 
ly occurs (Prop. 25, pt. 3), and wc have said 
that the contrary takes place when we believe 
that we are hated by another person (Schol. 
Prop. 40, pt. 3). This reciprocal love, and con- 
sequently (Prop. 39, pt. 3) this attempt to do 


good to the pei*son who loves us, and who (by 
the same Prop. 39, pt. 3) endeavours to do 
good to us, is called thankfulness or gratitude, 
and from this we can see how much readier 
men are to revenge themselves than to I'etum 
a benefit. 

Corol. I f we ima gine that we are loved by a 
I>erson we hate, we shall at the same time be 
agitated both by love and hatred. This is dem- 
onstrated in the same way as the preceding 
proposition. 

Schol. If the hatred i)revail, we shall en- 
deavour to bring evil upon the person by whom 
we are loved. This affect is called Cruelty, 
esi)ecially if it is believed that the person who 
loves has not given any ordinary reason for 
hatred. 

Prop. 42. If, moved by love or hope of self^ 
exaltation, we have conferred a faifour upon an- 
other person, we shall be sad if we see that the 
favour is received with ingratitude. 

Demonst. If we love a thing which is of the 
same nature as ourselves, we endeavour as 
much as possible to cause it to love us in return 
(Prop. 33, pt. 3). If we confer a favour, there- 
fore, upon any one because of our love towards 
him, we do it with a desire by which we are 
possessed that we may be loved in i'etum; that 
is to say (Piop. 34, pt. 3) , from the hope of 
self-exaltation, or (Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3) of 
joy, and we shall consetjuently (Prop. 12, pt. 
3) endeavour as much as possible to imagine 
this cause of self-exaltation, or to contemplate 
it as actually exihting. But (by hypothesis) we 
imagine something else which excludes the ex- 
istence of that cause, and, therefore (Prop. 19, 
pt. 3), this will make us sad. g.E.D. 

Prop. 43. Hatred is increased through return of 
hatred, but may he destroyed by love. 

Demonst. If we imagine that the person we 
hate is affected with hatred towards us, a new 
hatred is thereby produced (Prop. 40, pt. 3), 
tin* old hatred still remaining (by hyi^thesis). 
if, on the other hand, we imagine him to be 
affected with love towards us, in so far as we 
imagine it (Prop. 30, pt. 3) shall we look upon 
ourselves with joy, and endeavour (Prop. 29, 
pt. 3) to please him; that is to say (Prop. 41, 
pt. 3), in so far shall we endeavour not to hate 
him nor to affect him with sorrow. This effort 
(Prop. 37, pt. 3) will be greater or less as the 
affect from which it arises is greater or less, 
and, therefore, should it be greater than that 
which springs from liatred, and by which 
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(Prop. 26, pt. 3) we endeavour to affect with 
sorrow the object we hate, then it will prev^ 
and banish hatred from the mind. q.e.d. 

Prop. 44. Hatred which is aUogeiher overcome 
by love passes into love, and the love is therefore 
greater than if hatred had not preceded it. 

Demonst. The demonstration is of the same 
kind as that of Prop. 38, pt. 3. For if we bei^n 
to love a thing which we hated, or upon which 
we were in the habit of looking with sorrow, 
we shall rejoice for the very reason that we 
love, and to this joy which love involves (see 
its definition in the Schol. of Prop. 13, pt. 3) 
a new joy is added, which springs from the 
fact that the effort to remove the sorrow which 
hatred involves (Prop. 37, pt. 3) is so much 
assisted, there being also present before us as 
the cause of our joy the idea of the person 
whom we hated. 

Schol. Notwithstanding the truth of this 
proposition, no one will try to hate a thing or 
will wish to be affected with sorrow in order 
that he may rejoice the more; that is to say, no 
one will desire to inflict loss on himself in the 
hope of recovering the loss, or to become ill in 
the hope of getting well, inasmuch as every 
one will always try to preserve his being and to 
remove sorrow from himself as much as pos- 
sible. Moreover, if it can be imagined that it is 
possible for us to desire to hate a person in 
order that we may love him afterwards the 
more, we must always desire to continue the 
hatred. For the love will be the greater as the 
hatred has been greater, and therefore we shall 
always desire the hatred to be more and more 
increased. Upon the same principle we shall 
desire that our sickness may continue and in- 
crease in order that we may afterwards enjoy 
the greater pleasure when we get well, and 
therefore we shall always desire sickness, which 
(Prop. 6, pt. 3) is absurd. 

Prop. 45. Ifweimagine that any one like ovr- 
selves is affected with hatred towards an object 
like oursdves which we hve, we shaU hate him. 

Demonst. The beloved object hates him who 
hates it (Prop. 40, pt. 3), and therefore we who 
love it, who imagine that any one hates it, im- 
agine also that it is affected with hatred; that 
is to say, with sorrow (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
and consequently (Prop. 21, pt. 3) we are sad, 
our sadness being accompanied with the idea 
of the person, as the cause thereof, who hates 
the be^ed object; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3), we shall hate him. q.b.i>. 
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Prop. 46. Jf we have been affected with joy or 
sorrow by any one who belongs to a does or ncr 
tion different from our own, and if owr joy of 
sorrow is accompanied with the idea of this per» 
son as its cause, under the common name of his 
class or nation, we shall not love or hate him 
merely, but the whole of the class or nation to 
which he belongs. 

Demonst. This proposition is demonstrated 
in the same way as Prop. 16, pt. 3. 

Prop. 47. The joy which arises from our im- 
agining that what we hate has been destroyed or 
has been injured is not unaccompanied with 
some sorrow. 

Demonst , - This is evident from Prop* 27, pt. 
3; for in so far as we imagine an obj^t l^e 
ourselves affected with sorrow shall weme sad. 

Schol. This proposition may also be demon- 
strated from Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2. For as 
often as we recollect the object, although it 
does not actually exist, we contemplate^ it as 
present, and the body is affected in the Isame 
way as if it were present. Therefore, so long as 
the memory of the object remains, we are so 
determined as to contemplate it with sorrow, 
and this determination, while the image of the 
object abides, is restrained by the recollection 
of those things which exclude the existence of 
the object, but is not altogether rempved. 
Therefore we rejoice only so far as the deter- 
mination is restrained, and hence it happens 
that the joy which springs from the misfortune 
of the object we hate is renewed as often as we 
recollect the object. For, as wo have already 
shown, whenever its image is excited, inas- 
much as this involves the existence of the ob- 
ject, we are so determined as to contemplate it 
with the same sorrow with which we were ac- 
customed to contemplate it when it really ex- 
isted. But because we have connected with 
this image other images which exclude its ex- 
istence, the determination to sorrow is imme- 
diately restrained, and we rejoice anew; and 
this happens as ohen as this repetition takes 
place. This is thejreason why we rejoice as of- 
ten as we call to mind any evil that is past, and 
why we like to tell tales about the dangers we 
have escaped, since whenever we imagine any 
danger, we contemplate it as if it were about to 
be, and are so determined as to fear it — a de- 
termination which is again restrained by the 
idea of freedom, which we connected with the 
idea of the danger when we were freed from it, 
and this idea of freedom again makes us fear- 
less, so that we again rejoice. 
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Prop. 48. Love and hatred towards any object^ 
for examjde, towards Peter, are destroyed if the 
joy and sorrow which they respectively involve 
be joined to the idea of another cause; and they 
are respectwely diminisJied in proportion as we 
imagine that Peter has not been their sole cause, 

Demmst This is plain from the very defini- 
tion of love and hatred (see Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), joy bding called love to Peter and sor- 
row Wng called hatred to him, solely because 
he is considered to be the cause of this or that 
affect. Whenever, therefore, we can no longer 
consider him either partially or entirely its 
cause, the affect towards him ceases or is di- 
minished. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 49. For the same reason, love or haired 
towards an object we imagine to he free must he 
greater than towards an object which is under 

Demonst, An object which we imagine to be 
free must (Def. 7, pt. 1) be perceived through 
itbolf and without others. If, therefore, we im- 
agine it to be the cause of joy or sorrow, we 
shall for that reason alone love or hate it 
(Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), and that too with the 
greatest love or the greatest hatred which can 
spring from the given affect (Prop. 48, pt. 3). 
But if we imagine that the object which is the 
cause of that effect is necessary, then (by the 
same Def. 7, pt. 1) we sliall imagine it as the 
cause of that affect, not alone, but together 
with other causes, and so (Prop. 48, pt. 3) our 
love or hatred towards it will be less. q.£.i>. 

Schol, Hence it follows that our hatred or 
love towards one another is greater than to- 
wards other things, because we think we are 
free. We must take into account also the imita- 
tion of affects which we have discussed in 
Props. 27, 34, 40, and 43, pt. 3. 

Prop. 50. Anything may he aeddentdUy the 
cause either of hope or fear. 

This proposition is demonstrated in the 
same way as Prop. 16, pt. 3, which see, to- 
gether with Schol. 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3. 

Schol. Things which are accidentally the 
causes either of hope or fear are called good or 
evil omens. In so far as the omens are the cause 
of hope and fear (by the Def. of hope and fear 
in Schol. 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3) are they the cause 
of joy or of sorrow, and consequently (Corol. 
Prop. 16, pt. 3) so far do we love them or hate 
them, and (Prop. 28, pt. 3) endeavour to use 
them as means to obtain those things for which 
we hope, or to remove them as obstacles or 


causes of fear. It follows, too, from Prop. 26, 
pt. 3, that our natural constitution is such that 
we easily believe the things we hope for, and 
believe with difficulty those we fear, and that 
we think too much of the former and too littie 
of the latter. Thus have superstitions arisen, 
by which men are everywhere disquieted. I do 
not consider it worth while to go any farther, 
and to explain here ail those vacillations of 
mind \^hich arise from hope and fear, since it 
follows from the definition alone of these af- 
fects that hope cannot exist without fear, nor 
fear without hope (as we shall explain more at 
length in the proper place). Besides, in so far 
as we hope for a thing or fear it, we love it or 
hate it, and therefore everything which has 
been said about hatred and love can easily be 
applied to hope and fear. 

Prop. 51. Different men may be affected by one 
and the same object in different ways, and the 
same man may be affected by one and the same 
object in different ways at different times, 

Demonst. The human b^y (Post. 3, pt, 2) 
is affected by external bodies in a number of 
ways. Two men, therefore, may be affected in 
different ways at the same time, and, there- 
fore {Ax, 1, after Lemma 3, following Prop. 
13, pt. 2), they can be affected by one and the 
same object m different ways. Again (Post. 3, 
pt. 2), the human body may be affected now 
in this and now in that way, and consequently 
(by the axiom just quoted) it may be affected 
by one and the same object in different ways 
at different times. g.E.n. 

Schol, We thus see that it is possible for one 
man to love a thing and for another man to 
hate it; for tliis man to fear what this man does 
not fear, and for the same man to love what be- 
fore he hated, and to dare to do what before he 
feared. Again, since each judges according to 
his own affect what is good and what is evil, 
what is better and what is worse (Schol. Prop. 
39, pt. 3), it follows that men may change in 
their judgment as they do in their affects,^ and 
hence it comes to pass that when we compare 
men, we distinguish them solely by the differ- 
ence in their affects, calling some brave, others 
timid, and others by other names. For exam- 
ple, I shall call a man brave who despises an 
evil which I usually fear, and if, besides this, I 
consider the fact that his desire of doing evil 
to a person whom he hates or doing good to 

^That this may be the case, although the hu- 
man mind IS pmrt of the divine intellect, we have 
shown in Corel. Prop. 11, pt. 2. — Bpinosa.. 
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one Tvhom he loves is not restrained by that 
fear of evil by which I am usually restrained, 
1 call him avdacious. On the other hand, the 
man who fears an evil which I usually despise 
will appear timidy and if, besides this, I con- 
sider that his desire is restrained by the fear of 
an evil which has no ix)wer to restrain me, I 
call him pusillanimous; and in this way every- 
body will pass judgment. Finally, from this 
nature of man and the inconstancy of his judg- 
ment, in conseciuence of which he often judges 
things from mere effect, and the things which 
he believes contribute to liis joy or his sorrow, 
and which, therefore, he endeavours to bring 
to pass or remove (Prop. 28, pt. 3), are often 
only imaginaiy — to say nothing about what 
we have demonstrated in the Second Part of 
this book about the uncertainty of things — ^it 
is easy to see that a man may often be himself 
the cause of his sorrow or his joy, or of being 
affe<*tcKl w’ith sorrow or joy accompanied with 
the idea of himself as its cause, so tliut we can 
easily understand what i-epentance and wliat 
self-approval arc. Repentance is sorrow ac- 
companied with the idea of one^s self as the 
cause, and self-aj)i)roval is joy accompanied 
with the ideii of one’s self as the cause; and 
these affects are very intense because men be- 
lieve themselves free (Prop. 49, pt. 3). 

Prop. 52. An object which we have seen before 
together unth other objects^ or which we imagine 
possesses nothing which is not common to it with 
many other objects, we shall not cont£mplate so 
long as that which we imagine possesses some- 
thing peculiar. 

Demonst. )[\lienevcr wc imagine an object 
which we have seen with others, we immedi- 
ately call these to mind (Prop. 18, pt. 2, with 
Schol.), and thus from the contemplation of 
one object we immediately fall to contemplat- 
ing another. This also is our way with an ob- 
ject which we imagine to possess nothing ex- 
cept what is common to a number of other ob- 
jects. ¥ or this is the same thing as supposing 
that wc contemplate nothing in it which we 
have not seen before with other objects. On the 
other hand, if we suppose ourselves to imagine 
in an object something peculiar which we have 
never seen before, it is the same as saying that 
the mind, while it contemplates that object, 
holds nothing else in itself to the contemplation 
of which it can pass, turning away from the 
contemplation of the object, and therefore it is 
determined to the contemplation solely of the 
object. Therefore an object, &c. q.e.i>. 
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SchoL This affection of tlie mind or imagi- 
nation of a particular thing, in so far as it alone 
occupies the mind, is called astonishmerd, and 
if it is excited by an object we dread, we call it 
consternation, because astonishment at the evil 
so fixes us in the contemplation of itself, that 
wc cannot think of anything else by which we 
might avoid the evil. On the other hand, if the 
objects at which we are astonished are human 
wisdom, industry, or anything of this kind, in- 
asmuch as we consider that their possessor is 
by so much superior to ourselves, the astonish- 
ment goes by the name of veneration; whilst, if 
tlie objects are human anger, envy, or anything 
of this sort, it goes by the name of horror. 
Again, if wfe 'are astonished at the wisdom of 
industry of a man we love, then our love on 
that account (Prop. 12, pt. 3) will be gWter, 
and this love, united to astonishment oi ven- 
eration, we call devotion. In the same mi\nner 
it is possible to conceive of hatred, hope,', con- 
fidence, and other affects being joined to 
astonishment, so that more affects may be 
deduced than are indicated by the words in 
common use. From this we see that names 
have been invented for affects from common 
usage, rather than from accurate knowledge of 
them. 

To astonishment is opposed contempt, which 
is usually caused, nevertheless, by our being 
determined to astonishment, love, or fear to- 
wards an object either because we see that an- 
other person is astonished at, loves or fears 
this same object, or because at first sight it 
appears like other objects, at which we are 
astonished or which we love or fear (Prop. 15, 
with Corol. j)t. 3, and Prop. 27, pt. 3). But if 
the presence of the object or a more careful 
contemplation of it should compel us to deny 
that there exists in it any cause for astonish- 
ment, love, fear, &c., then from its presence 
itself, the mind remains detennined to think 
rather of those things which are not in it than 
of those which are in it, although from the 
presence of an object the mind is accustomed 
to think chiefly about what is in the object. 
We may also observe that as devotion springs 
from astonishment at a thing we love, so de- 
rision springs from the contempt of a thing wc 
hate or fear, whilst scorn arises from the con- 
tempt of folly, as veneration arises from aston- 
ishment at wisdom. We may also conceive of 
love, hope, glory, and other affects being joined 
to contempt, and thus deduce other affects 
which also we are not in the habit of distin- 
guishing by separate words. 
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Prop. 63. When the mind contemplates itself 
and its own power of acting it rejoices, and it re- 
joices in proportion to the distinctness with 
which it imagines itself and its pouter of action. 

Demonst. Man has no knowledge of himself 
except through the affections of his own body 
and their ideas (Props. 19 and 23, pt. 2) ; when- 
ever, therefore, it happens that the mind is 
able to contemplate itself, it is thereby sup- 
posed to pass to a greater perfection, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), it is supposed to be 
affected with joy, and the joy is greater in pro- 
portion to the distinctness with which it im- 
agines itself and its power of action. q.e.i>. 

Carol. The more a man imagines that he is 
praised by other men, the more is this joy 
strengthened; for the more a man imagines 
that he is praised by others, the more does he 
imagine that he affects others with joy accom- 
l)anied by the idea of himself as a cause (Schol. 
IVop. 29, pt. 3), and therefore (Prop. 27, pt. 3) 
he is affected with greater joy accompanied 
with the idea of himself. q.e.d. 

Prop. 54. The mind endt'avours to imagine 
those things only which posit its power of acting. 

Demonst. The effort or power of the mind is 
the essence of the mind itself (Prop. 7, pt. 3), 
but the essence of the mind, as is self-evident, 
afTirms only that which the mind is and is able 
to do, and does not affirm that which the mind 
is not and cannot do, and therefore the mind 
endeavours to imagine those things only which 
affirm or posit its power of acting. q.e.d. 

Prop. 55. When (he mind imagines its own 
weakness it necessarily sorrows. 

Demonst. The essence of the mind affirms 
only that which the mind is and is able to do, 
or, in other words, it is the nature of the mind 
to imagine those things only which posit its 
powder of acting (Prop. 54, pt. 3). If we say, 
therefore, that the mind, while it contem- 
plates itself, imagines its own weakness, we 
art merely saying in other words that the ef- 
fort of the mind to imagine something which 
posits its power of acting is restrained, that is 
to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), the mind is 
sad. Q.E.D. 

Corol. This sorrow is strengthened in pro- 
portion as the mind imagines that it is blamed 
by others. This is demonstrated in the same 
way as Corol. l^rop. 53, pt. 3. 

Sdiol. This sorrow, accompanied with the 
idea of our own weakness, is called humility^ 
and the joy which arises from contemplating 


ourselves is called self4ove or sdf-approvdl. 
Inasmuch as this joy recurs as often as a man 
contemi)lates his own virtues or his own power 
of acting, it comes to pass that every one loves 
to tell of his own d^s, and to display the 
pow'ers lx)th of his body and mind; and that 
for this reason men become an anno3^nce to 
one another. It also follows that men are nat- 
urally envious (Schol. Prop. 24, and Schol. 
Prop. 32, pt. 3), that is to say, they rejoice 
over the weaknesses of their equals and sorrow 
over their strength. For whenever a person 
imagines his own actions he is affected with 
joy (Prop. 53, pt. 3), and his joy is the greater 
in projmrtion as he imagines that his actions 
express more perfection, and he imagines them 
more distinctly; that is to say (by what has 
been said in Schol. 1, Prop. 40, pt. 2), in pro- 
portion as he is able to distinguish them from 
others, and to contemplate them as individual 
objects. A man^s joy in contemplating himself 
will therefore be greatest when he contemplates 
something in himself which he denies of other 
people. For if he refers that which he affirms of 
himself to the universal idea of man or of ani- 
mal nature, he will not so much rejoice; on the 
other hand, he will be sad if he imagines that 
his own actions when compared with those of 
other ])eo])le are weaker than theirs, and this 
sorrow he will endeavour to remove (Prop. 28, 
pt. 3), either by misinterpreting the actions of 
his equals, or giving as great a lustre as possible 
to his own. It appeiirs, therefore, that men are 
by nature inclined to hatred and envy, and we 
must add that their education assists them in 
this propensity, for parents are accustomed to 
excite their cliildren to follow virtue by the 
stimulus of honour and envy alone. Hut an 
objection i)erhaps may be raised that we not 
unfrequently venerate men and admire their 
virtues. In order to remove this objection I 
will add the following corollary. 

Corol. No one envies the virtue of a person 
who is not his equal. 

Demonst. Envy is nothing but hatred (Schol. 
Prop. 24, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), sorrow, or, in other words (Schol. Prop. 
11, i>t. 3), an affection by which the effort of a 
man or his power of action is restrained. But 
(Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3) a man neither endeav- 
ours to do nor desires anything excepting what 
can follow from his given nature, therefore a 
man will not desire to affirm of himself any 
pow’^er of action, or which is the same thing, 
any virtue which is peculiar to another nature 
and foreign to his own. His desire, therefore, 
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oannot be restrained, that is to say (SchoL thatkindof joy, sorrow, love, hatred, Ac., that 


Prop. 11, pt. 3), he cannot fed any sorrow be- 
cause he contemplates a virtue in another peiv 
son altogether unlike himself, and consequent- 
ly he cannot envy that person, but will only 
envy one who is his own equal, and who is 
supposed to possess the same nature. 

SchoL Since, therefore, we have said in 
Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3, that we venerate a man 
because we are astonished at his wisdom and 
bravery, Ac., this happens because (as is evi- 
dent from the proposition itself) we imagine 
that he specially possesses these virtues, and 
that they are not common to our nature. We 
therefore envy them no more than we envy 
trees their height or lions their bravery. 

Prop. 56. 0/ joy, sorrow, and desire, and conse- 
qumtly of every effort which either, like vaciUor 
tion of mind, is compounded of these, or, like 
love, haired, hope, and fear, is d^vedfrom them, 
there are just as many kinds as there are kinds of 
objects by which we are affected. 

Demonst. Joy and sorrow, and consequently 
the affects which are compounded of these or 
derived from them, are passions (Schol. Prop. 
11, pt. 3). But (Prop. 1, pt. 3) we necessarily 
suffer in so far as we have inadequate ideas, 
and (Prop. 3, pt. 3) only in so far as we have 
them; that is to say (see Schol. Prop. 40, pt. 2), 
we necessarily suffer only in so far as we im- 
agine, or (see Prop. 17, pt. 2, with its Schol.) 
in so far as we are affected with an effect which 
involves the nature of our body and that of an 
external body. The nature, therefore, of each 
passion must necessarily be explained in such 
a manner, that the nature of the object by 
which we are affected is expressed. The joy, 
for example, which springs from an object A. 
involves the nature of that object A., and the 
joy which springs from B. involves the nature 
of that object B., and therefore these two af- 
fects of joy are of a different nature. In like 
manner the affect of sorrow which arises from 
one object is of a different kind from that 
which arises from another cause, and the same 
thing is to be understood of love, hatred, hope, 
fear, vacillation of mind, Ac. ; so that there are 
necessarily just as many kinds of joy, sorrow, 
love, hatred, Ac., as there are kinds of objects 
by which we are affected. But desire is the es- 
sence itself or nature of a person in so far as 
this nature is conceived from its given consti- 
tution as determined towards any action 
(Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), and therefore as a per- 
son is affected by external causes with this or 


is to say, as his nature is constituted in this or 
that way, so must his desire vary and the 
nature of one desire differ from that of anr 
other, just as the affects from which each 
desire arises differ. There are as many kinds of 
desires, therefore, as there are kinds of joy, 
sorrow, love, Ac., and, consequently (as we 
have just shown), as there are kinds of objects 
by wUch we are affected. q.b.d. 

Schol. Amongstthedifferentkindsofaffects, 
which (by the preceding Prop.) must be very 
great in numl^r, the most remarkable are 
voluptuousness, drunkenness, lust, avarice, and 
ambiiion, which are nothing but notions of 
love or d^im, which explain the nature of this 
or that affect throu^ the objects tb which 
they are related. For by voluptuousnesL drunk- 
enness, lust, avarice, and ambition we\ under- 
stand nothing but an immoderate love or de- 
sire for good living, for drinking, for ^omen, 
for riches, and for glory. It is to be obi^erved 
that these affects, in so far as we distiiiguish 
them by the object alone to which they are re- 
lated, have no contraries. For temperance, so- 
briety, and chastity, which we are in the habit 
of opposing to voluptuousness, drunkenness, 
and lust, are not affects nor passions: but 
merely indicate the power of the mind which 
restrains these affects. 

The remaining kinds of affects I cannot ex- 
plain here (for they are as numerous as are the 
varieties of objects), nor, if 1 could explain 
them, is it necessary to do so. For it is suffi- 
cient for the purpose we have in view, the de- 
termination, namely, of the strength of the 
affects and the mind^s power over them, to 
have a general definition of each kind of affect. 
It is sufficient for us, I say, to understand the 
common properties of the mind and the affects, 
so that we may determine what and how great 
is the power of the mind to govern and con- 
strain the affects. Although, therefore, there 
is a great difference between this or that af- 
fect of love, of hatred, or of desire — for ex- 
ample, between the love towards children and 
the love towards a wife — ^it is not worth while 
for us to take cognisance of these differences, 
or to investigate the nature and origin of the 
affects any further. 

Prop. 57. The affed of one person differs from 
the corresponding affed of another as much as 
the essence of the one person differs from that of 
the other. 

Demand. This proposition is evident from 
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Ax. 1, following Lem. 3, after Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 2. Nevertheless, we will demonstrate it 
from the definitions of the three primitive 
affects. All affects are r^ted to desire, joy, or 
sorrow, as the definitions show which we have 
given of those affects. But desire is the very 
nature or essence of a person (Schol. Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), and therefore the desire of one person 
differs from the desire of another as much as 
the nature or essence of the one differs from 
that of the other. Again, joy and sorrow are 
passions by which the power of a person or his 
effort to persevere in his own being is increased 
or diminished, helped, or limited (Prop. 11, pt. 
3, with its Schol.). But by the effort to perse- 
vere in his own being, in so far as it is related 
at the same time to the mind and the body, we 
understand appetite and desire (Schol. Prop. 
9, pt. 3), and therefore joy and sorrow are 
desire or appetite in so far as the latter is in- 
creased, diminished, helped, or limited by ex- 
ternal causes; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), they are the nature itself of each person. 

The joy or sorrow of one person therefore 
differs from the joy or sorrow of another as 
much as the nature or essence of one person 
differs from that of the other, and consequent- 
ly the affect of one person differs from the 
corresponding affect of another, &g, q.e.d. 

SchoL Hence it follows that the affects of 
animals which are called irrational (for after 
we have learnt the origin of the mind we can 
in no way doubt that brutes feel) differ from 
human affects as much as the nature of a brute 
differs from that of a man. Both the man and 
the horse, for example, are swayed by the lust 
to propagate, but the horse is swayed by equine 
lust and the man by that which is human. The 
lusts and appetites of insects, fishes, and birds 
must vary in the same way; and so, although 
each individual lives contented with its own 
nature and delights in it, nevertheless the life 
with which it is contented and ite joy are 
nothing but the idea or soul of that individual, 
and GO the joy of one differs in character from 
the joy of the other as much as the essence of 
the one differs from the essence of the other. 
Finally, it follows from the preceding prop^ 
sition that the joy by which the diunkard is 
enslaved is altogether different from the joy 
which is the portion of the philosopher, ^a 
thing I wished just to hint in passing. So much, 
therefore, for the affects which are related to 
man in so far as he suffers. It remains that I 
should say a few words about those things 
which are related to him in so far as he acts. 


Pbop. 58. Besides the joys and smom which 
are passions^ there are other affects of joy and 
sorrow which are related to us in so far as we act, 
Demonst, When the mind conceives itseli 
and its own power of acting, it is rejoiced 
(Prop. 53, pt. 3). But the mind necessarily con- 
templates itself whenever it conceives a true 
or adequate idea (Prop. 43, pt. 2); and as 
(Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2) it does conceive some 
adequate ideas, it is rejoiced in so far as it con- 
ceives them, or, in other words (Prop. 1, pt. 3), 
in BO far as it acts. Again, the mind, both in so 
far as it has clear and distinct ideas and in so 
far as it has confused ideas, endeavours to per- 
severe in its own being (Prop. 9, pt. 3). But by 
this effort we understand desire (Schol. Prop* 
9, pt. 3), and therefore desire also is related to 
us in so far as we think; that is to say (Prop. 
1, pt. 3), in so far as we act. q.e.d. 

Prop. 59. Amongst all the affects which are ref- 
lated to the mind in so far as it actSf there are 
none which are not related to Joy or desire, 

Demonst All the affects are related to de- 
sire, joy, or sorrow, as the definitions we have 
given of them show. By sorrow, however, we 
understand that the mind's power of acting is 
lessened or limited (Prop. 11, pt. 3, and its 
Schol), and therefore, in so far as the mind 
suffers sorrow is its power of thinking, that is 
to say (Prop. 1, pt. 3), its power of acting, les- 
sened or limited. Therefore no affects of sorrow 
can be related to the mind in so far as it acts, 
but only affects of joy and desire, which (by 
the preceding Prop.) are also so far related to 
the mind, q.e.d. 

Schol. All the actions which follow from the 
affects which are related to the mind in so far 
as it thinks I ascribe to fortitude, which I di- 
vide into strength of mind (animosilas) and 
generosity. By strength of mind, I mean the 
desire by which each person endeavours from 
the dictates of reason alone to preserve his 
own being. By generosity, I mean the desire by 
which from the dictates of reason alone each 
person endeavours to help other people and to 
join them to him in friendship. Those actions, 
therefore, which have for their aim the advan- 
tage only of the doer I ascribe to strength of 
mind, whilst those which aim at the advantage 
of others I ascribe to generosity. Tmperance, 
however, sobriety, and presence of mind in dan- 
ger, areaspecies of strength of mind, while mod- 
eration and mercy are a species of generosity. 

1 have now, I think, explained the principal 
affects and vacillations of the mind which are 
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compounded of the three primary affects, de- 
sire, joy and sorrow, and have set them forth 
through their first causes. From what has been 
said it is plain that we are disturbed by ex- 
ternal causes in a number of ways, and that, 
like the waves of the sea agitated by contrary 
winds, we fluctuate in our ignorance of our 
future and destiny. I have said, however, that 
I have only explained the principal mental 
complications, and not all which may exist. 
For by the same method which wo have pur- 
sued above it would be easy to show that love 
unites itself to repentance, scorn, shame, &c.; 
but I think it has already been made clear to 
all that the affects can be combined in so many 
ways, and that so many variations can arise, 
that no limits can be assigned to their number. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to have enum- 
erated only those which are of conseciuence; 
the rest, of which I have taken no notice, being 
more curious than important. There is one 
constantly recurring characteristic of love 
which I have yet to notice, and that is, that 
while we are enjoying the thing w'hich we de- 
sired, the body acciuires from that fruition a 
new disposition by which it is otherwise deter- 
mined, and the images of other things are ex- 
cited in it, and the mind begins to imagine and 
to desire other things. For example, w hen w’e 
imagine anything which usually delights our 
taste, we desire to enjoy it by eating it. But 
whilst we enjoy it the stomach becomes full, 
and the constitution of the body becomes 
altered. If, therefore, the body being now 
otlicrwise disposed, the image of the food, in 
consequence of its being present, and therefore 
also the effort or desire to eat it, become more 
intense, then this new disposition of the body 
will oppose this effort or desire, and conse- 
quently the presence of the food which w^e de- 
sired will become hateful to us, and this hate- 
fulness is what we call loathing or disgust. As 
for the external affections of the body which 
are observed in the affects, such as trembling, 
paleness, sobbing, laughter, and the like, I 
have neglected to notice them, because they 
belong to the body alone without any relation- 
ship to the mind. A few things remain to be 
said about the definitions of the affects, and 1 
will therefore here repeat the definitions in 
order, appending to them what is necessary to 
be observed in each. 

The Affects. Dep. 1 . Desire is the essence 
itself of man in so far as it is conceived as de- 
tennined to any action by any one of his 
affections. 


Part ni 

Explanation. We have said above, in the 
Schol. of Prop. 9, pt. 3, that desire is appetite 
which is self-conscious, and that appetite is 
the essence itself of man in so far as it is de- 
termined to such acts as contribute to his pres- 
ervation. But in the same scholium I have 
taken care to remark that in truth I cannot 
recognise any difference between human ap- 
petite and desire. For whether a man be con- 
scious of his appetite or not, it remains one 
and the same appetite, and so, lest I might 
appear to be guilty of tautology, I have not 
explained desire by appetite, but have tried to 
give such a definition of desire as would include 
all the efforts of human nature to which w^e 
give the luizne of appetite, desire, willL or im- 
pulse. For I might have said that desire is the 
essence itself of man in so far as it is coAsidered 
as determined to any action; but fro|m this 
definition it would not follow (Prop. 2s\ pt. 2) 
that the mind could be conscious of its desire 
or appetite, and therefore, in order tl;iat I 
might include the cause of this consciousness, 
it was necessary (by the same proposition) to 
add the words, in so far as it is conceived as de- 
termined to any action hy any one of his affec- 
tions. For by an affection of the human essence 
we understand any constitution of that es- 
sence, whether it be innate, w^hether it be con- 
ceived through the attribute of thought alone 
or of extension alone, or whether it be related 
to both. By the word ‘desire,*^ therefore, 1 
understand all the efforts, impulses, appetites, 
and volitions of a man, which vary according 
to his changing disjwsition, and not unfre- 
quently are so opposed to one another that he 
is drawn hither and thither, and knows not 
whither he ought to turn. 

2. Joy is man’s passage from a less to a 
greater perfection. 

3. Sorrow is man’s passage from a greater to 
a less perfection. 

Explanation. I say passage, for joy is not 
perfection itself. If a man were born with the 
perfection to which he passes, he would pos- 
sess it without theafl'cet of joy; a truth which 
will appear the more clearly from the affect of 
sorrow, which is the opposite to joy. For that 
sorrow consists in the passage to a less perfec- 
tion, but not in the less perfection itself, no 
one can deny, since in so far as a man shares 
any perfection he cannot be sad. Nor can we 
say that sorrow consists in the privation of a 
greater perfection, for privation is nothing. 
But the affect of sorrow is a reality, and it 
therefore must be the reality of the passage to 
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a lesser perfection, or the reality by which 
man's power of acting is diminished or limited 
(Schol. Prop, 11, pt. 3). As for the definitions 
of cheerfulness, pleasurable excitement, mel- 
ancholy, and grief, I pass these by, because 
they are related rather to the body than to the 
mind, and are merely different kinds of joy or 
of sorrow. 

4. Astonishment is the imagination of an 
object in which the mind remains fixed because 
this particular imagination has no connection 
with others. 

Explanaiion. In the Schol. of Prop. 18, pt. 
2, we have shown that that which causes the 
mind from the contemplation of one thing im- 
mediately to pass to the thought of another is 
that the images of these things are connected 
one with the other, and are so arranged that 
the one follows the others; a process which 
cannot be conceived when the image of the 
thing is new, for the mind will be held in the 
contemplation of the same object until other 
causes determine it to think of other tilings. 
The imagination, therefore, considered in it- 
self, of a new object is of the same character as 
other imaginations; and for this reason I do 
not class astonishment among the affects, nor 
do I see any reason why I should do it, since 
this abstraction of the mind arises from no 
positive cause by which it is abstracted from 
other things, but merely from the absence of 
any cause by which from the conteinjilation of 
one thing the mind is determined to tliink 
other things. I acknowledge, therefore (as I 
have shown in Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), only 
three primitive or primary affects, those of joy, 
sorrow, and desiie; and the only reason which 
has induced me to speak of astonishment is, 
that it has been the custom to give other 
names to certain affects derived from the three 
primitives whenever these affects are re- 
lated to objects at which we are astonished. 
This same reason also induces me to add the 
definition of contempt. 

o. Contempt is the imagination of an object 
which so little touches the mind that the mind 
is moved by the presence of the object to im- 
agine those qualities which are not in it rather 
than those which are in it. (See Schol. Prop, 
52, pt. 3.) 

The definitions of venei’ation and scorn I 
pass by here, because they give a name, so far 
as I know, to none of the affects. 

6. Love is joy with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause. 

Explanation, This definition explains with 


sufficient clearness the essence of love; that 
which is given by some authors, who define 
love to be the will of the lover to unite himself 
to the beloved object, expressing not the es- 
sence of love but one of its properties, and In 
as much as these authors have not seen with 
sufficient clearness what is the essence of love, 
they could not have a distinct concei)tion of 
its properties, and consequently their defini- 
tion has by everybody been thought veiy 
obscure. 1 must observe, however, when I say 
that it is a property in a lover to will a union 
with the beloved object, that I do not under- 
stiiiid by a will a consent or deliberation or a 
free decree of the mind (for that this is a fic- 
tion we have demonstrated in Prop. 48, pt. 2), 
nor even a desire of the lover to unite himself 
with the beloved object when it is absent, nor 
a desire to continue in its presence when it is 
present, for love can be conceived without 
either one or the other of these desires; but by 
will I understand the satisfaction that the be- 
loved object ])roduccs in the lover by its pres- 
ence, by virtue of which the joy of the lover is 
strengthened, or at any rate supported. 

7. Hatred is sorrow with the accomiKinying 
idea of an exteriuil cause. 

Explanation. What is to be observed here 
will easily be seen from what has been said in 
tlie explanation of the preceding definitions. 
(Bee, moreover, Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3.) 

8. Inclination ipropensio) is joy with the ac- 
companying idea of some object of being acci- 
dentally the cause of the joy. 

9. Aversion is sorrow with the accomj)any- 
ing idea of some object which is accidentally 
the cause of the sorrow. (Bee Schol. Prop. 15, 
pt. 3.) 

10. Devotion is love towards an object which 
astonishes us. 

Explanation. That astonishment arises 
from the novelty of the object we have shown in 
Prop. 52, pt. 3. If, theielore, it should happen 
that w^e often imagine the object at which we 
are astonished, w^e shall cease to be astonished 
at it, and hence we see that the affect of devo- 
tion easily degenerates into simple love. 

1 1 . Derision is joy arising from the imagina- 
tion that something we despise is present in an 
object w^e hate. 

Explanation. In so far as we despise a thing 
we deny its existence (Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3), 
and so far (Prop. 20, pt. 3) do we rejoice. But 
inasmuch as we suppose that a man hates 
what he ridicules, it follows that this joy is not 
solid. (See Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 3.) 
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12. Hope is a joy not constant, arising from 
the idea of something future or past, about the 
issue of which we sometimes doubt. 

13. Fear is a sorrow not constant, arising 
from the idea of something future or past, 
about the issue of which we sometimes doubt. 
(See Schol. 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3.) 

Bxplanaiym, From these definitions it fol- 
lows that there is no hope without fear nor 
fear without hope, for the person who wavers 
in hope and doubts concerning the issue of 
anything is supposed to imagine something 
which may exclude its existence, and so far, 
therefore, to be sad (Prop. 19, pt. 3), and con- 
sequently while he wavers in hope, to fear lest 
his wishes should not be accomplished. So 
also the person who fears, that is to say, who 
doubts whether what he hates will not come 
to pass, imagines something which excludes 
the existence of what he hates, and therefore 
(Prop. 20, pt. 3) is rejoiced, and consequently 
so far hopes that it will not happen. 

14. Confidence is joy arising from the idea 
of a past or future object from which cause for 
doubting is removed. 

15. Despair is sorrow arising from the idea 
of a past or future object from which cause for 
doubting is removed. 

Ezplanaiion, Confidence, therefore, springs 
from hope and despair from fear, whenever 
the reason for doubting the issue is taken 
away; a case which occurs either because we 
imagine a thing past or future to be present 
and contemplate it as present, or because we 
imagine other things which exclude the exist- 
ence of those which made us to doubt. 

For although we can never be sure about the 
issue of individual objects (Corol. Prop. 31, 
pt. 2), it may nevertheless happen that we do 
not doubt it. For elsewhere we have shown 
(Schol. Prop. 49, pt. 2) that it is one thing not 
to doubt and another to possess certitude, and 
so it may happen that from the image of an 
object either past or future we are affected 
with the same affect of joy or sorrow as that 
by which we should be affected from the image 
of an object present, as we have demonstrate 
in Prop. 18, pt. 3, to which, together with the 
scholium, the reader is referred. 

16. Gladness {gaudium) is joy with the ao- 
oompanying idea of something past, which, 
unhoped for, has happened. 

17. Remorse is sorrow with the accompany- 
ing idea of something past, which, unhope 
for, has happened. 

18. Commiseration is sorrow with the ao- 
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companying idea of evil which has happened 
to some one whom we imagine like ourselves 
(Schol. Prop. 22, and Schol. Prop. 27, pt. 3). 

Explanation, Between commiseration and 
compassion there seems to be no difference, 
excepting perhaps that commiseration refers 
rather to an individual affect and compassion 
to it as a habit. 

19. Favour is love towards those who have 
benefited others. 

20. /ndi^afion is hatred towards those who 
have injur^ others. 

Explanation. 1 am aware that these names 
in common bear a different meaning. But my 
object is not to explain the meaning of words 
but the n^tipe of things, and to indicate them 
by words whose customary meaning mall not 
be altogether opposed to the meaning Which I 
desire to bestow upon them. I consider it suf- 
ficient to have said this once for all. As far as 
the cause of these affects is concemm, see 
Corol. 1, Prop. 27, pt. 3, and Schol. Prop. 22, 
pt. 3. 

21. Over-estimatdon consists in thinking too 
highly of another person in consequence of our 
love for him. 

22. Contempt consists in thinking too little 
of another person in consequence of our hatred 
for him. 

Explanation. Over-estimation and contempt 
are therefore respectively effects or properties 
of love or hatred, and so over-estimation may 
be defined os love in so far as it affects a man 
so that he thinks too much of the beloved ob- 
ject; and, on the contrary, contempt may be 
defined as hatred in so far as it affects a man 
so that he thinks too little of the object he 
hates. (See Schol. Prop. 26, pt. 3.) 

23. Envy is hatred in so far as it affects a 
man so that he is sad at the good fortune of 
another person and is glad when any evil 
happens to him. 

Explanation. To envy is generally opposed 
compassion {misericordia)^ which may there- 
fore be defined as follows, notwithstanding the 
usual signification-of the word: — 

24. Compassion is love in so far as it affects 
a man so that he is glad at the prosperity of 
another person and is sad when any evil hap- 
pens to him. 

Explanation. With regard to the other prop- 
erties of envy, see Schol. Prop. 24, and Schol. 
Prop. 32, pt. 3. These are affects of joy and 
sorrow which are attended by the idea of an 
external object as their cause, either of itseli 
or accidentally. I pass now to consider other 
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affects which are attended by the idea of some- 
thing within us as the cause. 

25. is the joy which is pro- 
duced by contemplating ourselves and our 
own power of action. 

26. Humility is the sorrow which is pro- 
duced by contemplating our impotence or 
helplessness. 

Self-satisfaction is opposed to humility in so 
far as we understand by the former the joy 
which arises from contemplating our power of 
action, but in so far as we understand by it joy 
attended with the idea of something done, 
which we believe has been done by a free de- 
cree of our mind, it is opposed to repentance 
which we may thus define: — 

27. Repentance is sorrow accompanied with 
the idea of something done which we believe 
has been done by a free decree of our mind. 

ExpUmatian. We have shown what are the 
causes of these affects in Schol. Prop. 51, pt. 3, 
Props. 53 and 54, pt. 3, and Prop. 55, pt. 3, to- 
gether with its Schol. With regard to a free 
decree of the mind, see Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 2. 
Here, however, 1 must observe, that it is not 
to be wondered at that sorrow should always 
follow all those actions which are from custom 
called wicked, and that joy should follow those 
which are called good. But that this is chiefly 
the effect of education will be evident from 
what we have before said. Parents, by repro- 
bating what are called bad actions, and fre- 
quently blaming their children whenever they 
commit them, while they persuade them to 
what are called good actions, and praise their 
children when they perform them, have caused 
the emotions of sorrow to connect themselves 
with the former, and those of joy with the 
latter. Experience proves this, for custom and 
religion are not the same everywhere; but, on 
the contrary, things which are sacred to some 
are profane to others, and what are honourable 
with some are disgraceful with others. Edu- 
cation alone, therefore, will determine whether 
a man will repent of any deed or boast of it. 

28. Pride is thinking too much of ourselves, 
through self-love. 

Explanation. Pride differs, therefore, from 
over-estimation, inasmuch as the latter is re- 
lated to an external object, but pride to the 
man himself who thinks of himself too highly. 
As over-estimation, therefore, is an effect or 
property of love, so pride is an effect or prop- 
erty of self-love, and it may therefore be de- 
fined as love of ourselves or self-satisfaction, 
in so far as it affects us so that we think too 


hiji^ly of ourselves. (See Schol. Prop. 26, pt. 8.) 

To this affect a contrary does not eadst, for 
no one, through hatred of himself, thinks too 
little of himsdf ; indeed, we may say that no 
one thinks too little of himself, in so far as be 
imagines himself unable to do this or that 
thing. For whatever he imagines that he can- 
not do, that thing he necessarily imagines, 
and by his imagination is so disposed that he 
is actually incapable of doing what he imag- 
ines he cannot do. So long, therefore, as he 
imagines himself unable to do this or that 
thing, so long is he not determined to do it, and 
conseciuently so long it is impossible for him 
to do it. If, however, we pay attention to what 
depends upon opinion alone, we shall be able 
to conceive it possible for a man to think too 
little of himself, for it may happen tliat while 
he sorrowfully contemplates his own weakness 
he will imagine himself despised by everybody, 
although nothing could be further from their 
thoughts than to despise him. A man may also 
think too little of himself if in the present he 
denies something of himself in relation to a 
future time of which he is not sure; for ex- 
ample, when he denies that he can conceive of 
nothing with certitude, and that he can desire 
and do nothing which is not wicked and base. 
We may also say that a man thinks too little of 
himself when we see that, from an excess of 
fear or shame, he does not dare to do what 
others who are his equals dare to do. This af- 
fect, to which I will give the name of Despond- 
ency, may therefore be opposed to pride; for 
as self-satisfaction springs from pride, so de- 
spondency springs from humility, and it may 
therefore be defined thus: — 

29. Despondency is tliinking too little of our- 
selves through sorrow. 

Explanaiion. We are, nevertheless, often in 
the habit of opposing humility to pride, but 
only when we attend to their effects rather 
than to their nature. For we are accustomed 
to call a man proud who boasts too much 
(Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3), who talks about 
nothing but his own virtues and other people's 
vices, who wishes to be preferred to everybody 
else, and who marches along with that state- 
liness and pomp wliich belong to others whose 
position is far above his. On the other hand, 
we call a man humble who often blushes, who 
confesses his own faults and talks about the 
virtues of others, who yields to every one, who 
walks with bended head, and who neglects to 
adorn himself. These affects, humility and de- 
spondency, are v&y rare, for human nature, 
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considered in itself, struggles against them as 
much as it can (Props. 13 and 54, pt. 3), and 
hence those who have the most credit for being 
abject and humble are generally the most am- 
bitious and envious. 

30. Self-exaltation is joy with the accom- 
pan3dng idea of some action we have done, 
which we imagine people praise. 

31 . Shams is sorrow, with the accompanying 
idea of some action which we imagine people 
blame. 

Explanation. With regard to these affects 
see Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3. A difference, how- 
ever, is here to be observed between shame 
and modesty. Shame is sorrow which follows a 
deed of which we are ashamed. Modesty is the 
dread or fear of shame, which keeps a man 
from committing any disgraceful act. To mod- 
esty is usually opposed impudence, which in- 
de^ is not an affect, as I shall show in the 
proper place; but the names of affects, as I 
have already said, are matters rather of cus- 
tom than indications of the nature of the af- 
fects. I have thus discharged the task which I 
set myself of explaining the affects of joy and 
sorrow. I will advance now to those which I 
ascribe to desire. 

32. Regret is the desire or longing to possess 
something, the affect being strengthened by 
the memory of the object itself, and at the 
same time being restrained by the memory of 
other things which exclude the existence of 
the desired object. 

Explanation. Whenever we recollect a thing, 
as we have often said, we are thereby neces- 
sarily disposed to contemplate it with the 
same affect as if it were present before us. But 
this disposition or effort, while we are awake, 
is generally restrained by the images of things 
which exclude the existence of the thing which 
we recollect. Wlienever, therefore, we recollect 
a thing which affects us with any kind of joy, 
we thereby endeavour to contemplate it with 
the same affect of joy as if it were present, — an 
attempt which is, however, immediately re- 
strained by the memory of tW which excludes 
the existence of the thing. Regret, therefore, is 
really a sorrow which is opposed to the joy 
which arises from the absence of what we hate. 
(See Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 3.) But because the 
name regret seems to connect this affect with 
desire, I therefore ascribe it to desire. 

33. is the desire which is begotten 
in us of a thing because we imagine that other 
persons have the same desire. 

Explanation. He who seeks flight because 


others seek it, he who fears because he sees 
others fear, or even he who withdraws his 
hand and moves his body as if his hand were 
burning because he sees that another person 
has burnt his hand, such as these, I say, al- 
though they may indeed imitate the affect of 
another, are not said to emulate it; not because 
we have recognised one cause for emulation 
and another for imitation, but because it has 
been the custom to call that man only emulous 
who imitates what we think noble, useful, or 
pleasant. With regard to the cause of emula- 
tion, see also Prop. 27, pt. 3, with the Schol. 
For the reason why envy is generally con- 
nected with this affect, see Prop. 32, pt. 3, 
with its Schol. i 

34. Thankfulness or gratitude is the desire or 
endeavour of love with which we stl-iye to do 
good to others who, from a similar of 
love, have done good to us (Prop. 39, with 
Schol. Prop. 41, pt. 3). 

35. Benevolence is the desire to do ghod to 
those whom we pity (Schol. Prop. 27, pt. 3). 

36. Anger is the desire by which we are im- 
pelled, through hatred, to injure those whom 
we hate (Prop. 39, pt. 3). 

37. Vengeance is the desire which, si)ringing 
from mutual hatred, urges us to injure those 
who, from a similar affect, have injured us 
(Corol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 3, with Schol.). 

38. Cruelty or ferocity is the desire by wrhich 
a man is impelled to injure any one whom we 
love or pity. 

Explanation. To cruelty is opix)sed mercy, 
which is not a passion, but a power of the 
mind by which a man restrains anger and 
vengeance. 

39. Fear is the desire of avoiding the greater 
of two dreaded evils by the less (Schol. Prop. 
39, pt. 3). 

40. Audacity is the desire by which we are 
impelled to do something which is accompanied 
with a danger which our equals fear to meet. 

41. A person is said to be pusillanimous 
whose desire is restrained by the fear of a 
danger which his -equals dare to meet. 

Explanation. Pusillanimity, therefore, is 
nothing but the dread of some evil which most 
persons do not usually fear, and therefore I do 
not ascribe it to the affects of desire. I wished, 
notwithstanding, to explain it here, because in 
so far as we attend to desire, pusillanimity is 
the true opposite of the affect of audacity. 

42. Consternation is affirmed of the man 
whose desire of avoiding evil is restrained by 
astonishment at the evil which he fears. 
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ExplanoMon. Consternation is therefore a 
kind of pusillanimity. But because consterna- 
tion springs from a double fear, it may be more 
aptly defined as that dread which holds a man 
stupefied or vacillating, so that he cannot re- 
move an evil. I say stupefied^ in so far as we 
understand his desire of removing the evil to 
be restrained by his astonishment. I say also 
va/dUating, in so far as we conceive the same 
desire to be restrained by the fear of another 
evil which equally tortures him, so that he 
does not know which of the two evils to avoid. 
See Schol. Prop. 39, and Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3. 
\\ ith regard to pusillanimity and audacity, see 
Schol. Prop. 51, pt. 3. 

43. Courtesy or moderation is the desire of 
doing those things which jjlease men and omit- 
ting those wliich displease them. 

44. Ambition is the immoderate desire of 
glory. 

Explanation. Ambition is a desire which in- 
creases and strengthens all the affects (Proyis. 
27 and 31, pt. 3), and that is the reason why it 
can hardly be kept under control. For so long 
as a man is possessed by any desire, he is nec- 
esssarily at the same time jiosscssed by this. 
Every noble man, says Cicero, is led by glory, 
ami even the philosophers trho write books about 
despising gl^y place their names on the title’- 
page} 

45. Luxuriovsness is the immoderate desire 
or love of good living. 

4C). Drunkenness is the immoderate desire 
and love of drinking. 

47. Avarice is the immoderate desire and 
love of riches. 

48. Lust is the immoderate desire and love 
of sexual intercourse. 

ExplanatUm, This desire of sexual inter- 
course is usually called lust, whether it be held 
w ithin bounds or not. I may add that the five 
last-mentioned affects (as we have shown in 
Schol. Prop. 56, pt. 3) have no contraries, for 
moderation is a kind of ambition (see Schol. 
Prop. 29, pt. 3), and 1 have already observed 
that temperance, sobriety, and chastity show 
a [lower and not a jiassion of the mind. Even 
supposing that an avaricious, ambitious, or 
timid man refrains from an excess of eating, 
drinking, or sexual intercourse, avarice, am- 
bition, and fear are not therefore the o])posite8 
of voluptuousness, drunkenness, or lust. For 
the avaricious man generally desires to swallow 
a> much meat and drink as he can, provided 
only it belong to another person. The am- 
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bitious man, too, if he hopes he can keep it a 
secret, will restrain himself in nothing, and if 
he lives amongst drunkards and libertines, will 
be more inclined to their vices just because he 
is ambitious. The timid man, too, does what he 
does not will; and although, in order to avoid 
death, he may throw his riches into the sea, he 
remains avaricious; nor does the lascivious 
man cease to be lascivious because he is sorry 
that he cannot gratify his desire. Absolutely, 
therefore, these affects have reference not so 
much to the acts themselves of eating and 
drinking as to the appetite and love itself. 
Consequently nothing can be opi)Osed to these 
affects but nobility of soul and strength of 
mind, as we shall see afterwards. 

The definitions of jealousy and the other 
vacillations of the mind I pass over in silence, 
both because they are compounded of the af- 
fects wJiich we have already defined, and also 
because many of them have no names, — ^a fact 
which show's that, for the purposes of life, it is 
sufficient to know these combinations gener- 
ally. Moreover, it follows from the definitions 
of the affects which we have explained that 
they all arise from desire, joy, or sorrow'', or 
rather that there are none but these three, 
which pass under names varying as their rela- 
tions and external signs vary. If, tliercfore, we 
attend to these primitive affects and to what 
has been said above about the nature of the 
mind, wo shall be able here to define the af- 
fects in so far as they are related to the mind 
alone. 

General definition of the affects. Affect, which 
is called animi pathema, is a confused idea by 
which the mind affirms of its body, or any part 
of it, a greater or less power of existence than 
before; and this increase of i)ow^er being given, 
the mind itself is determined to one particular 
thought rather than to another. 

Explanation. I say, in the first place, that 
an affect or passion of the mind is a confused 
idea. For we have showm (Prop. 3, pt. 3) that 
the mind suffers only in so far as it has inade- 
quate or confused ieleas. I say again, by which 
the mind affirms of its body, or any part of it, a 
greater or less power of existence Oian before. For 
all ideas which we possess of bodies indicate 
the actual constitution of our body rather 
than the nature of the external body (Corol. 2, 
Prop. 10, pt. 2) ; but this idea, which consti- 
tutes the form of an affect, must indicate or 
express the constitution of the body, or of 
some part of it; which constitution the body or 
any part of it possesses from the fact that its 
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power of action or force of existence is increased 
or diminished, helped or limited. But it is to be 
observed, that when I say a greater or lees power 
of exietence than &e/ore, I do not mean that the 
mind compares the present with the past con- 
stitution of the body, but that the idea which 
constitutes the form of affect affirms something 
of the body which actually involves more or 
less reality than before. Moreover, since the 
essence of the mind (Props. 11 and 13, pt. 2) 
consists in its affirmation of the actual exist- 
ence of its body, and since we understand by 
perfection the essence itself of the thing, it 
follows that the mind passes to a greater or 
less perfection when it is able to affirm of its 
body, or some part of it, something which in- 
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volves a greater or less reality than before. 
When, therefore, I have said that the mind’s 
power of thought is increased or diminished, 
I have wished to be understood as meaning 
nothing else than that the mind has formed an 
idea of its body, or some part of its body, which 
expresses more or less reality than it had hith- 
erto affirmed of the body. For the value of 
ideas and the actual power of thought are 
measured by the value of the object. Finally, 
I added, which being given^ the mind itself is de* 
termined to one particvlar thought rather than to 
another y that I might also express the nature 
of desire in addition to that of joy and sorrow, 
which is explained by the first part of the def- 
inition. ' I 
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FOURTH PART 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE OR OF THE^ 
STRENGTH OF THE AFFECTS 


PREFACE 

The impotence of man to govern or restrain 
the affects I call bondage, for a man who is 
under their control is not his own master, but 
is mastered by fortune, in whose power he is, 
so that he is often forced to follow the worse, 
although he sees the better before him. I pro- 
pose in this part to demonstrate why this is, 
and also to show what of good and evil the af- 
fects possess. But before I begin I should like 
to say a few words about perfection and im- 
perfection, and about good and evil. If a man 
has proposed to do a thing and has accom- 
plished it, he calls it perfect, and not only he, 
but every one else who has really known or has 
believed that he has known the mind and in- 
tention of the author of that work will call it 
perfect too. For example, having seen some 
work (which I suppose to be as yet not fin- 
ished), if we know that the intention of the 
author of that work is to build a house, we 
shall call the house imperfect; while, on the 
other hand, we shall call it perfect as soon as 
we see the work has been brought to the end 
which the author had determined for it. But 
if we see any work such as we have never seen 
before, and if we do not know the mind of the 
worknian, we shall then not be able to say 
whether the work is perfect or imperfect. This 


seems to have been the first signification of 
these words; but afterwards men began to 
form universal ideas, to think out for them- 
selves types of houses, buildings, castles, and 
to prefer some types of things to others; and 
so it happened that each person called a thing 
perfect which seemed to agree with the uni- 
versal idea which he had formed of that thing, 
and, on the other hand, he called a thing im- 
perfect which seemed to agree less with his 
typical conception, although, according to the 
intention of the workman, it had been entirely 
completed. This appears to be the only reason 
why the words perfect and imperfect are com- 
monly applied to natural objects which are not 
made with human hands; for men are in the 
habit of forming, both of natural as well as of 
artificial objects, universal ideas which they 
regard as types of things, and which they think 
nature has in view, setting them before herself 
as types too; it being the common opinion that 
she does nothing except for the sake of some 
end. When, therefore, men see something done 
by nature which does not altogether answer to 
that typal conception which they have of the 
thing, they think that nature herself has failed 
or committed an error, and that she has left 
the thing imperfect. Thus we see that the cus- 
tom of applying the words perfect and imper- 
fect to natural objects has arisen rather from 
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prejudice than from true knowledge of them. 
For we have diown in the Appendix to the 
First Part of this work that nature does 
nothing for the sake of an end, for that eternal 
and infinite Being whom we call God or Na- 
ture acts by the same necessity by which He 
exists; for we have shown that He acts by the 
same necessity of nature as that by which He 
exists (Prop. 16, pt. 1). The reason or cause, 
therefore, why God or nature acts and the 
reason why He exists are one and the same. 
Since, therefore, He exists for no end. He acts 
for no end; and since He has no principle or 
end of existence. He has no principle or end of 
action. A final cause, as it is called, is nothing, 
therefore, but human desire, in so far as this is 
considered as the principle or primary cause of 
anything. For example, when we say that the 
having a house to live in was the final cause of 
this or that house, we merely mean that a man, 
because he imagined the advantages of a do- 
mestic life, desired to build a house. There- 
fore, having a house to live in, in so far os it is 
considered as a final cause, is merely this par- 
ticular desire, which is really an efficient cause, 
and is considered as primary, because men are 
usually ignorant of the causes of their desires; 
for, as I have often said, we are conscious of 
our actions and desires, but ignorant of the 
causes by which we are determined to desire 
anything. As for the vulgar opinion that na- 
ture sometimes fails or commits an error, or 
produces imperfect things, I class it amongst 
those fictions mentioned in the Appendix to 
the First Part. 

Perfection, therefore, and imperfection are 
really only modes of thought; that is to say, 
notions which we are in the habit of forming 
from the comparison with one another of indi- 
\dduals of the same species or genus, and this 
IS the reason why I have said, in Def. 6, pt. 2, 
that by reality and perfection I understand 
the same thing; for we are in the habit of re- 
ferring all individuals in nature to one genus, 
wliich is called the most general; that is to say, 
to the notion of being, which embraces abso- 
lutely all the individual objects in nature. In 
so far, therefore, as we refer the individual ob- 
jects in nature to this genus, and compare 
them one with another, and discover that some 
possess more being or reality than others, in 
f’O far do we call some more perfect than others ; 

in so far as we assign to the latter any- 
thing which, like limitation, termination, im- 
potence, &c., involves negation, shall we call 
them imperfect, because they do not affect our 
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minds so stron^y as those we call perfect, but 
not because any^ng which really bdongs to 
them is wanting, or because nature has com- 
mitted an error. For nothing belongs to tiie 
nature of anything excepting that which fol- 
lows from the necessity of the nature of the 
efficient cause, and whatever follows from the 
necessity of the nature of the efficient cause 
necessarily happens. 

With regard to good and evil, these terms 
indicate nothing positive in things considered 
in themselves, nor are they anything else than 
modes of thought, or notions which we form 
from the comparison of one thing with an- 
other. For one and the same thing may at the 
same time be both good and evil or indifferent. 
Music, for example, is good to a melancholy 
person, bad to one mourning, while to a deaf 
man it is neither good nor bad. But although 
things are so, we must retain these words. For 
since we desire to fonn for ourselves an idea 
of man upon which we may look as a model of 
human nature, it will be of service to us to re- 
tain these expressions in the sense I have men- 
tioned. By good, therefore, I understand in the 
following pages everything which we are cer- 
tain is a means by which we may approach 
nearer and nearer to the model of human nar 
toe we set before us. By evil, on the contrary, 
1 understand everything which we are certain 
hinders us from reaching that model. Again, I 
shall call men more or less perfect or imperfect 
in so far as they appioach more or less nearly 
to this same model. For it is to be carefully 
observed, that when I say that an individud 
passes from a less to a greater jierfection and 
vice versa, I do not understand that from one 
essence or form he is changed into another (for 
a horse, for instance, would be as much de- 
stroyed if it were changed into a man as if it 
were changed into an insect), but rather we 
conceive that his power ol action, in so far as it 
is understood by his own nature, is increased 
or diminished. Finally, by perfection gener- 
ally, I understand as I have said, reality; that 
is to say, the essence of any object in so far as 
it exists and acts in a certain manner, no re- 
gard being paid to its duration. For no indi- 
vidual thing can be said to be more perfect b^ 
cause for a longer time it has persevered in 
existence; inasmuch as the duration of things 
cannot be determined by their essence, the es- 
sence of things involving no fixed or deter- 
mined period of existence; any object, whether 
it be more or less perfect, always being able to 
persevere in existence with the same force aa 
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that with which it commenced existence. All 
things, therefore, are equal in this respect. 

' DEFINITIONS 

1. By good, I understand that which we 
certainly know is useful to us. 

2. By evil, on the contrary, I understand 
that which we certainly know hinders us from 
possessing anything that is good. 

With regard to these two definitions, see the 
close of the preceding preface. 

3. I call individual things contingent in so 
far as we discover nothing, whilst we attend to 
their essence alone, which necessarily posits 
their existence or which necessarily excludes 
it. 

4. I call these individual things possible, in 
so far as we are ignorant, whilst we attend to 
the causes from which they must be produced, 
whether these causes are determined to the 
production of these things. In Schol. 1, Prop. 
33, pt. 1, I made no difference between pos- 
sible and contingent, because there was no 
occasion there to distinguish them accu- 
rately. 

5. By contrary affects, I understand in the 
following pages those which, although they 
may be of the same kind, draw a man in dif- 
ferent directions; such as voluptuousness and 
avarice, which are both a species of love, and 
are not contrary to one another by nature, but 
only by accident. 

6. What I understand by affect towards a 
thing future, present, and past, I have explained 
in Schol. 1 and 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Here, however, it is to be observed that it is 
the same with time as it is with place; for as 
beyond a certtun limit we can form no distinct 
imagination of distance — that is to say, as we 
usually imagine all objects to be equally dis- 
tant from us, and as if they were on the same 
plane, if their distance from us exceeds 200 
feet, or if their distance from the position we 
occupy is greater than we can distinctly imag- 
ine — so we imagine all objects to be equally 
distant from the present time, and refer them 
as if to one moment, if the period to which 
their existence belongs is separated from the 
present by a longer interval than we can usu- 
ally imagine distinctly. 

7. By end for the sake of which we do any- 
thing, I understand appetite. 

8. By virtue and power, I understand the 
same thing; that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), 
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virtue, in so far as it is related to man, is the 
essence itself or nature of the man in so far as 
it has the power of affecting certain things 
which can be understood through the laws of 
its nature alone. 

AXIOM 

There is no individual thing in nature which 
is not surpassed in strength and power by some 
other thing, but any individual thing being 
given, another and a stronger is also given, by 
which the former can be destroyed. 

Prop. 1. Nothing positive contained in a false 
idea is removed by the presence of the true in so 
far as it is true, I 

Demonst, Falsity consists in notning but 
the privation of knowledge which inadequate 
ideas involve (Prop. 35, pt. 2), nor do they 
possess an3rthing positive on account otf which 
they are called false (Prop. 33, pt. 2) ;\on the 
contrary, in so far as they arc related to (Jod, 
they are true (Prop. 32, pt. 2). If, therefore, 
anything positive contained in a false idea 
were removed by the presence of the true in so 
far as it is true, a true idea would be removed 
by itself, which (Prop. 4, pt. 3) is absurd. 
Nothing positive, therefore, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol, This proposition can be understood 
more clearly from C'orol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2. 
For an imagination is an idea which indicates 
the present constitution of the human body 
rather than the nature of an external body, 
not indeed distinctly but confusedly, so that 
the mind is said to err. For example, when ^^e 
look at the sun, we imagine his distance from 
us to be about 200 feet, and in this we are de- 
ceived so long as we remain in ignorance of tlic 
true distance. When this is known, the error is 
removed, but not the imagination, that is to 
say, the idea of the sun w^hich manifests his 
nature in so far only as the body is affected by 
him; so that although we know his true dis- 
tance, we nevertheless imagine him close to us. 
For, as we havef?hown in Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 
2, it is not because we are ignorant of the sun’s 
true distance that we imagine him to be so 
close to us, but because the mind conceives the 
magnitude of the sun just in so far as the body 
is affected by him. So when the rays of the sun 
falling upon a surface of water are reflected to 
our eyes, we imagine him to be in the water, 
although his true place is known to us. So with 
the other imaginations by which the mind is 
deceived; whether they indicate the natural 
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(‘onstitution of the body or an increase or dim- 
inution in its power of action, they arc not op- 
posed to the truth, nor do they disappear with 
the presence of the truth. We know that when 
we fp’oundlessly fear any evil, the fear van- 
ishes when we hear correct intelligence; but we 
also know, on the other hand, that when we 
fear an evil which will actually come upon us, 
the fear vanishes when we hear false intelli- 
gence, so that the imaginations do not disap- 
pear with the presence of the truth, in so far as 
it is true, but because other imaginations arise 
which arc stronger, and which exclude the 
present existence of the objects we imagine, 
as we have shown in Prop. 17, pt. 2. 

Prop. 2. We suffer in so far as we are a part of 
nature, which part cannot be conceived by itself 
nor without the other parts. 

Demonst. We are said to suffer wdien any- 
thing occurs in us of which we are only the 
partial cause (Def. 2, pt. 3), that is to say (Del. 
J, j)t. 3), an 3 rthing which cannot be deduced 
from the laws of our ow’u nature alone; wre 
suffer, therefore, in so far as w^e are a part of 
nature, which part cannot be conceived by 
itself nor without the other parts, q.e.d. 

Prop. 3. The force by which man perseveres in 
existence is limited, and infinitely surpassed by 
the power of external causes. 

Demonst. This is evident from the Axiom, 
I)t. 4. F’or any man being given, there is given 
something else — for example, A — more po^ver- 
ful than he is, and A being given, tliere is again 
given something, B, more powerful than A, 
and so on ad infinitum. Hence the iiower of 
man is limited by the power of some other 
object, and is infinitely surpassed by the power 
of external causes, q.e.d. 

Prop. 4. It is impossible that a man should not 
he a part of nature, and that he should suffer no 
changes but those which can he %inder stood through 
his own nature alone, and of which he is the 
adequate cause. 

Demonst. The power by which individual 
things and consequently man preserve their 
i>cing is the actual power of God or nature 
(Corol. Prop. 24, pt. 1), not in so far as it is 
infinite, but in so far as it can be manifested 
by the actual essence of man (Prop. 7, pt. 3). 
The power therefore of man, in so far as it is 
nianifested by his actual essence, is part of the 
infinite power of God or nature, that is to say 
(f^rop. 34, pt. 1), part of His essence. This was 


the first thing to be proved. Again, if it were 
possible that man could suffer no changes but 
those which can be understood through his 
nature alone, it would follow' (Props. 4 and 6, 
pt. 3) that he could not perish, but that he 
would exist for ever necessarily; and this nec- 
essary existence must result from a cause 
whose power is either finite or infinite, that is 
to say, either from the power of man alone, 
which w'ould be able to place at a distance 
from himself all other changes w'hich could 
take their origin from external causes, or it 
must result from the infinite power of nature 
by which all individual tilings w'ould be so 
directed that man could suffer no changes but 
those tending to his preservation. But the first 
case (by the preceding proposition, w'hose 
demonstration is universal and capable of aj)- 
plicatioTi to all individual objects) is absurd; 
therefore if it were possible for a man to suffer 
no changes but those which could be under- 
stood through his owui nature alone, and con- 
sequently (as we have show'n) that he should 
always necessarily exist, this must follow from 
the infinite power of God; and therefore (Prop. 
16, pt. 1) from the necessity of the divine na- 
ture, in so far as it is considered as affected by 
the idea of any one man, the whole order of 
nature, in so far as it is conceived under the at- 
tributes of thought and extension, would have 
to be deduced. From this it would follow (Prop. 
21, pt. 1) that man would be infinite, which 
(by the first part of this demonstration) is an 
absurdity. It is irniiossible, therefore, that a 
man can suffer no changes Imt those of which 
he is the adequate cause, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that a man is neces- 
sarily always subje<ft to passions, and that he 
follows and obeys the common order of nature, 
accommodating himself to it as far as the na- 
ture of things requires. 

Prop. 5. The force and increase of any passion 
and its perseverance in existence are not limited 
by the power by which we endeavour to persevere 
in existence, hut by the power of an external cause 
compared with our own power. 

Demonst. The essence of a passion cannot 
be explained by our essence alone (Defs. 1 and 
2, pt. 3); that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the 
power of a passion cannot be limited by the 
power by which we endeavour to jicrsevere in 
our being, but (as has been shown in Prop. 16, 
pt. 2) must necessarily be limited by the power 
of an external cause compared with our own 
power. Q.E.D. 
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Pbop. 6. The other actwne or power of a man 
may be bo fear eurpoB^ by force 0 / Bome poBsion 
or affect, that the affect may obBtinaidy ding to 
him. 

Demonst, The force and increase of any 
passion and its perseverance in existence are 
limited by the power of an external cause com- 
pared with our own power (Prop. 6, pt. 4), and 
therefore (Prop. 3, pt. 4) may surpass the 
power of man. q.e.d. 

Prop, 7. An affect cannot he reetrained nor 
removed ufUess by an oppoeed and eironger 
affect, 

Demonst, An affect, in so far as it is related 
to the mind, is an idea by which the mind af- 
firms a greater or lesser power of existence for 
its body than the body possessed before (by 
the general definition of affects at the end of 
Third Part). Whenever, therefore, the mind is 
agitated by any affect, the body is at the same 
time affected with an affection by which its 
power of action is increased or diminished. 
Again, this affection of the body (Prop. 5, pt. 
4) receives from its own cause a power to per- 
severe in its own being, a power, therefore, 
which cannot be restrained nor removed unless 
by a bodily cause (Prop. 6, pt. 2) affecting the 
body with an affection contrary to the first 
(Prop. 5, pt. 3), and stronger than it (Ax. 1, 
pt. 4). Thus the mind (Prop. 12, pt. 2) is af- 
fected by the idea of an affection stronger than 
the former and contrary to it; that is to say 
(by the general definition of the affects), it 
will be affected with an affect stronger than 
the former and contrary to it, and this stronger 
affect will exclude the existence of the other or 
remove it. Tims an affect Cannot be restrained 
nor removed unless by an opposed and stronger 
affect. Q.E.]>. 

Carol, An affect, in so far as it is related to 
the mind, cannot be restrained nor removed 
unless by the idea of a bodily affection opposed 
to that which we suffer and stronger than it. 
For the affect which we suffer cannot be re- 
strained nor removed unless by an opposed 
and stronger affect (Prop. 7, pt. 4); that is to 
say (by the general definition of the affects), 
it cannot be removed unless by the idea of a 
bodily affection stronger than that which 
affects US, and opposed to it. 

Prop. 8 . Knowledge of good or evil is nothing 
but an affect of joy or Borrow in bo far as we are 
consdiousof it. 

Demonst. We call a thing good which con* 
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tributes to the preservation of our being, and 
we call a thing evil if it is an obstacle to the 
preservation of our being (Defs. 1 and 2, pt. 
4); that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), a thing is 
called by us good or evil as it increases or di- 
minishes, helps or restrains, our power of 
action. In so far, therefore (Defs. of jtyy and 
Borrow in Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), as we perceive 
that any object affects us with joy or sorrow do 
we call it good or evil, and therefore the knowl- 
edge of good or evil is nothing but an idea of 
joy or sorrow which necessarily follows from 
the affect itself of joy or sorrow (Prop. 22, pt. 
2). But this idea is united to the affect in the 
same way^jEus the mind is united to (the body 
(Prop. 2l^ pt. 2), or, in other words (as we 
have shown in the Schol. to Prop. 21, pt, 2), 
this idea is not actually distinguishedurom the 
affect itself; that is to say (by tho general 
definition of the affects), it is not actually dis- 
tinguished from the idea of the affectiop of the 
body unless in conception alone. This knowl- 
edge, therefore, of good and evil is nothing but 
the affect itself of joy and sorrow in so far as 
we are conscious of it. q.e.]>. 

Prop. 9. If we imagine the cause of an affect to 
he actually present with us, that affect will he 
stronger than if we imagined the cause not to be 
present, 

Demonst, The imagination is an idea by 
which the mind contemplates an object as 
present (see the definition of the imagination 
in Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), an idea which never- 
theless indicates the constitution of the human 
body rather than the nature of the external 
object (Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2). Imagination, 
therefore (by the general definition of the af- 
fects), is an affect in so far as it indicates the 
constitution of the body. But the imagination 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2) increases in intensity in pro- 
portion as we imagine nothing which excludes 
the present existence of the external object. 
If, therefore, we imagine the cause of an affect 
to be actually present with us, that affect will 
be intenser or stronger than if we imagined the 
cause not to be present. q.e.d. 

Schol, When I said (in Prop. 18, pt. 3) that 
we are affected by the image of an object in 
the future or the past with the same affect with 
which we should be affected if the object wc 
imagined were actually present^ I was careful 
to warn the reader that this was true in so far 
only as we attend to the image alone of the 
object itself, for the image is of the same nature 
whether we have imagined the object or not; 
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but I have not denied that the image becomes 
weaker when we contemplate as present other 
objects which exclude the present existence of 
the future object. This exception I neglected 
to make, because I had determined to treat in 
this part of my work of the strength of the 
affects. 

Carol The image of a past or future object, 
that is to say, of an object which we contem- 
plate in relation to the past or future to the ex- 
clusion of the present, other things being equal, 
is weaker than the image of a present object, 
and consequently the affect towards a future 
or past object, other things being equal, is 
weaker then than the affect towards a present 
object. 

Prop. 10. We are affected wUh regard to a future 
object which we imagme will soon he present 
more powerfully than if we imagirye that the time 
at which it will exist is further removed from the 
present^ and the memory of an object which we 
imagine has but just passed away also affects us 
more powerfully than if we imagine the object to 
have passed away some time ago, 

Demonst, In so far as we imagine that an 
object will quickly be present or has not long 
since passed away, do we imagine something 
which excludes the presence of the object less 
than if we imagine that the time of its exist- 
ence is at a great distance from the present, 
either in the future or the past (as is self-evi- 
dent), and therefore (Prop. 9, pt. 4) so far sliall 
we be affected more strongly with regard to it. 

Q.E.D. 

Schol. From the observations which we 
made upon Def. 6, pt. 4, it follows that all ob- 
jects which are separated from the present 
time by a longer interval than our imagination 
has any power to determine affect us equally 
slightly, although we know them to be sep- 
arated from one another by a large space of 
time. 

Prop. 11, The affect towards an object which we 
imagine as ryecessaryf other things being equals is 
stronger than that towards an object that is pos- 
sible, contingent, or not necessary. 

Denwnsl In so far as we imagine any object 
to be necessary do we affirm its existence, and, 
on the other hand, we deny its existence in so 
far as we imagine it to be not necessary (Schol. 
1» Prop. 33, pt. 1), and therefore (Prop. 9, pt. 
4) the affect towards a necessary object, other 
things b^ng e q^i al, is stronger than that which 
feel towards one that is not necessaiy. 


Prop. 12. The affect towards an object which m 
know does not exist in the present, and whidt m 
imagine as possible, other things being equal, is 
stronger than the affect towards a contingent 
object, 

Demonst. In so far as we imagine an object 
os contingent, we are not affected by the image 
of any other object which posits the existence 
of the first (Def. 3, pt. 4), but, on the contrary 
(by hypothesis), we imagine some things which 
exclude its present existence. But in so far as 
we imagine any object in the future to be jx)s- 
sible do we imagine some things which posit its 
existence (Def. 4, pt. 4), that is to say (Schol. 
2, Prop. 18, pt. 3), things which foster hope or 
fear, and therefore the affect towards a pos- 
sible object is stronger, &c. q.e.d. 

Corol. The affect towards an object which 
we know docs not exist in the present, and 
which we imagine as contingent, is much 
weaker than if we imagined that the object 
were present to us. 

Demonst, The affect towards an object 
which we imagine to exist in the present is 
stronger than if we imagined it as future (Co- 
rol. Prop. 9, pt. 4), and is much stronger if we 
imagine the future to be at a great distance 
from the present time (Prop. 10, pt. 4). The 
affect, tliercfore, towards an object which we 
imagine will not exist for a long time is so 
much feebler than if we imagined it as present, 
and nevertheless (Prop. 12, pt. 4) is stronger 
than if we imagined it as contingent; and 
therefore the affect towards a contingent object 
is much feebler than if we imagined the object 
to be present to us. q.e.d. 

Prop. 13. The affect towards a contingent object 
which we know does not exist in the present, other 
things being equal, is much weaker than the affect 
towards a past object. 

Demonst. In so far as we imagine an object 
as contingent, we are affected with no image of 
any other object which posits the existence of 
the first (Def. 3, pt. 4). On the contrary, we 
imagine (by hypothesis) certain things which 
exclude its present existence. But in so far as 
we imagine it in relationship to past time 
we supposed to imagine something which 
brings it back to the memory or which excites 
its image (Prop. 18, pt. 2, with the Schol.), and 
therefore so far causes us to contemplate it as 
present (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2). Therefore 
(Prop. 9, pt. 4), the affect towards a contin- 
gent object which we know does not exist in 
the present, other things being equal, will be 
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weaker than the affect towards a past object. 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. 14. No affect can he restrained by the true 
knowledge of good and evil in so Jar as it is true, 
but only in so far as it is considered as an affect. 

Demonst. An affect is an idea by which the 
mind affirms a greater or less power of exist- 
ence for the body than it possessed before (by 
the general definition of the affects); and 
therefore (Prop. 1, pt. 4) this idea has nothing 
positive which can be removed by the pres- 
ence of the truth, and consequently the true 
knowledge of good and evil, in so far as it is 
true, can restrain no affect. But in so far as it 
is an affect (see Prop. 8, pt. 4) will it restrain 
any other affect, provided that the latter be 
the weaker of the two (Prop. 7, pt. 4). q.e.d. 

Prop. 15. Desire which arises from a true 
knowledge of good and etil can be extinguished or 
restrained by many other desires which take their 
origin from the affects by which we are agitated. 

Demonst. From the true knowledge of good 
and evil, in so far as this (Prop. 8, pt. 4) is an 
affect, necessarily arises desire (Def. 1 of the 
affects, pt. 3), which is greater in proportion 
as the affect from which it siirings is greater 
(Prop. 37, pt. 3). But this desire (by hyi)oth- 
esis), because it springs from our understanding 
something truly, follows therefore in us in so 
far as we act (Prop, 1, pt. 3), and therefore 
must be understood through our essence alone 
(Def. 2, ])t. 3), and consequently its strength 
and increase must be limited by human power 
alone (Prop. 7, pt. 3). But the desires which 
spring from the Jiffects })y which we are agi- 
tated are greater as the affects themselves are 
greater, and therefore their strength and in- 
crease (Proi). 5, pt. 4) must be limited by the 
power of external causes, a power which, if it 
be compared with our own, indefinitely sur- 
passes it (Prop. 3, pt. 4). The desires, there- 
fore, which take their origin from such affects 
as these may be much stronger than that which 
takes its origin from a true knowledge of good 
and evil, ami the former (Prop. 7, pt. 4) may be 
abletorestrainand extinguish thelatter. q.£.d. 

Prop. 16. The desire which springs from a 
knowledge of good and evil can be easily extinr 
guished or restrained, in so far as this knowledge 
M connected with the future, by the desire of 
things which in the present are sweet. 

Demons. The affect towards an object 
which we imagine as future is weaker than 
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towards that which we imagine as present 
(Corel. Prop. 9, pt. 4). But the desire which 
springs from a true knowledge of good and 
evil, even although the knowledge be of ob- 
jects which are good at the present time, may 
be extinguished or restrained by any casual 
desire (Prop. 15, pt. 4, the demonstmtion of 
this proiX)sition being universal), and there- 
fore the desire which springs from a knowledge 
of good and evil, in so far as this knowledge is 
connected with the future, can be easily re- 
strained or extinguished, q.e.d. 

Prop. 17. The desire which springs from a true 
knowledge of good and evil can be still more easily 
restrained,^ in so far as this knowledge is con- 
nected with objects which are contingent, by the 
desire of objects which are present. \ 
Demonst. This j)roposition is demobstrated 
in the same way as the preceding proposition 
from Corol. Pi‘op. 12, pt. 4. \ 

Schol. In these propositions I consioer that 
I have explained why men are more strongly 
influenced by an opinion than by true reason, 
and why the true knowledge of good and evil 
causes disturbance in the mind, and often 
gives way to every kind of lust, whence the 
sjiying of the poet, Video meliora proboqm, 
detcriora sequor.” The same thought appears to 
have been in the mind of the Preacher when 
he said, ‘7/e that increaseth knowledge increas- 
eth sorrow J* I say these things not Ixjcause I 
would be understood to (‘oncludc, therefore, 
that it is better to be ignorant than to be wise, 
or that the wise man in governing his passions 
is nothing better than the fool, but I say them 
because it is necessary for us to know lK)th the 
.strengtli and weakness of our nature, so that 
we may determine what reason can do and 
what it cannot do in governing our affects. 
This, moreover, let it be remembered, is the 
Part in which I meant to treat of human weak- 
ness alone, all consideration of the power of 
reason over the passions being reserved for a 
future iK)rtion of the book. 

Prop. 18. The desire which springs frovn joy ^ 
other things being equal, is stronger than that 
which springs from sorrow. 

Demonst. Desij-e is the very essence of man 
(Def. 1 of the Affects, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Prop. 7, pt. 3), the effort by which a nian 
strives to persevere in his being. The desire, 
therefore, which springs from joy, by that very 
affect of joy (by the definition of joy in Sclioh 
Prop. 11, pt. 3) is assisted or increased, wMe 
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that which springs from sorrow, by that very 
affect of sorrow (by the same SchoL) is les- 
sened or restrained, and so the force of the 
desire which springs from joy must bo limited 
by human power, together with the power of 
an external cause, while that which springs 
from sorrow must be limited by human power 
alone. The latter is, therefore, weaker than 
the former, q.e.d. 

SchoL I have thus briefly explained the 
causes of human impotence and want of sta- 
bility, and why men do not obey the dictates 
of reason. It remains for me now to show what 
it is which reason prescribes to us, which af- 
fects agree with the rules of human reason, and 
which, on the contrary, are opposed to tliese 
rules. Before, however, I begin to demonstrate 
these things by our full geometrical method, I 
should like briefly to set forth here these dic- 
tates of reason, in order that what I have in 
my mind about them may be easily comjire- 
hended by all. Since reason demands nothing 
Acliich is opposed to nature, it demands, there- 
fore, that every person should love himself, 
should seek his owm profit, — ^what is truly 
profitable to him, — should desire everything 
that really leads man to greater perfection, 
and absolutely that every one should endeav- 
our, as far as in him lies, to preserve his own 
being. This is all true as necessarily as that the 
whole is greater than its part (Prop. (>, \)t. 3). 
Again, since virtue (Def. 8, pt. 4) means 
nothing but acting according to the laws of our 
oxAii nature, and since no one endeavours to 
preserve his being (Prop. 7, pt. 3) exce}>t in 
nccordance with the laws of his owm nature, it 
tollows: Firstly, That the foundation of virtue 
that endeavour itself to preserve our own 
being, and that happiness consists in this — 
that a man can preserve his own being. Sec- 
ondly, It follows that ^drtue is to be desired for 
itws own sake, nor is there anything more ex- 
cellent or more useful to us than virtue, for the 
•sjtke of which virtue ought to be desired. 
Thirdly, It follows that all peiTsons who kill 
themselves are impotent in mind, and have 
been thoroughly overcome by external causes 
*»pposed to their nature. Again, from Post. 4, 
pt. 2, it follows that we can never free our- 
‘^elves from the need of something outside us 
for the preservation of our being, and that we 
can never live in such a manner as to have no 
intercourse with objects which are outside us. 
Indeed, so far as the mind is concerned, our 
intellect would be less perfect if the mind were 
alone, and understood nothing but itself. There 


are many things, therefore, outside us which 
are useful to us, and which, therefore, are to be 
sought. Of all these, none more excellent can 
be discovered than those which exactly agree 
with our nature. If, for example, two individ- 
uals of exactly the same nature are joined to- 
gether, they make up a single individual, 
doubly stronger than each alone. Nothing, 
therefore, is more useful to man than man, 
Mon can desire, I say, nothing more excellent 
for the preservation of their being than that 
all should so agree at every point that the 
minds and bodies of all should form, as it were, 
one mind and one body; that all should to- 
gether endeavour as much as possible to pre- 
serve their being, and that all should to- 
gether seek the common good of all. From this 
it follows that men who are governed by rea- 
son, — that is to say, men who, under the guid- 
ance of reason, seek their own j^rofit, — desire 
notliing for themselves which they do not de- 
sire for other men, and that, therefore, they 
are just, faithful, and hoiioumble. 

These are those dictates of reason whieJi 1 
purposed briefly to set forth before commenc- 
ing their demonstration by a fuller method, in 
order that, if possible, I might win the atten- 
tion of those wlio believe that this i)rinciple, — 
that every one is bound to seek his own profit, 
— ^is the foundation of impiety, and not of 
virtue and piety. Having now briefly shown 
that this belief of theirs is the contrary of the 
truth, I proceed, by the same method as that 
which we have hitherto pursued, to demon- 
strate what 1 have said. 

Prop. 19. According to the laws of his own nor 
hire each person necessarily desires thai which he 
considers to he good, and avoids that which he 
considers to be evil, 

Demonst, The knowledge of good and evil 
(Prop. 8, pt. 4), is the affect itself of joy or sor- 
row, in so far as we are conscious of it, and, 
therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3), each person neces- 
sarily desires that which he considers to be 
good, and avoids that which he considers to 
be evil. But this desire is nothing but the 
sence itself or nature of man (Def. of appetite 
in Schol. Proj). 9, pt. 3, and Def. 1 of the Af- 
fects, pt. 3). Therefore, according to the laws 
of his own nature alone, he necessarily desires 
or avoids, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 20. The more each person strives and is 
able to seek his own profit, that is to say, to pre- 
serve his being, the more virtue does he possess; 
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on the other hand, in so far as each person neg^ 
lects his own profit, that is to say, neglects to pre- 
serve his own being, is he impotent. 

Demonst. Virtue is human power itself, 
which is limited by the essence alone of man 
(Def. 8, pt. 4), that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), 
which is limit^ by the effort alone by which 
man endeavours to persevere in his being. The 
more, therefore, each person strives and is able 
to preserve his being, the more virtue does he 
possess, and consequently (Props. 4 and 6, pt. 
3), in proportion as he neglects to preserve his 
being is he impotent. 

Schol No one, therefore, unless defeated by 
external causes and those which are contrary 
to his nature, neglects to seek his own profit 
or preserve his being. No one, I say, refuses 
food or kills himself from a necessity of his 
nature, but only when forced by external 
causes. The compulsion may be exercised in 
many ways. A man kills himself under com- 
pulsion by another when that other turns the 
right hand, with which the man had by chance 
laid hold of a sword, and compels him to direct 
the sword against his own heart; or the com- 
mand of a tyrant may compel a man, as it did 
Seneca, to open his own veins, that is to say, 
he may desire to avoid a greater evil by a less. 
External and hidden causes also may so dis- 
pose his imagination and may so a^ect his 
body as to cause it to put on another nature 
contrary to that which it had at first, and one 
whose idea cannot exist in the mind (Prop. 10, 
pt. 3); but a very little reflection will show 
that it is as impossible that a man, from the 
necessity of his nature, should endeavour not 
to exist, or to be changed into some other 
form, as it is that something should be begot- 
ten from nothing. 

Pbop. 21. No one can desire to be happy, to act 
weU and live wdl, who does not at the same time 
desire to be, to act, and to live, that is to say, oc- 
tuaUy to exist. 

Demons. The demonstration of this prop- 
osition, or rather the proposition itself, is self- 
evident, and is also evident from the definition 
of desire. For desire (Def. 1 of the Affects, pt. 
3), whether it be desire of living or acting hap- 
pily or well, is the very essence of man, that is 
to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the endeavour by which 
every one strives to preserve his own being. 
No one, therefore, can desire, &c. q.e.i>. 

Pbop'. 22. iV’o nrftee con fteconceiW prior to fAis 
(toe endeavour, namdy, after s^-preservatUm). 
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Demons. The endeavour after self-preser- 
vation is the essence itself of a thing (Prop. 7, 
pt. 3). If, therefore, any virtue coidd be con- 
ceived prior to this of self-preservation, the 
essence itself of the thing would be conceived 
(Def. 8, pt. 4) as prior to itself, which (as is 
self-evident) is absurd. No virtue, therefore, 

&C. Q.E.D. 

Carol. The endeavour after self-preserva- 
tion is the primary and only foundation of 
virtue. For prior to this principle no other can 
be conceived (Prop. 22, pt. 4), and without it 
(Prop. 21, pt. 4) no virtue can be conceived. 

Prop. 23. A man cannot be absolutely said to act 
in confomUy with virtue, in so far as He is deter- 
mined to any action because he has iiMdequale 
ideas, but only in so far as he is determined be- 
cause he understands. \ 

Demonst. In so far as a man is determined 
to action because he has inadequate ideas 
(Prop. 1, pt. 3), he suffers, that is to say' (Defs. 
1 and 2, pt. 3), he does something which 
through his essence alone cannot be perceived, 
that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), which does not 
follow from his virtue. But in so far as he is 
determined to any action because he under- 
stands, he acts (Prop. 1, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Def. 2, pt. 3), he does something which is per- 
ceived through his essence alone, or (Def. 8, 
pt. 4) which adequately follows from his 
virtue. q.e.i>. 

Prop. 24. To act absolutdy in conformity rvith 
virtue is, in us, nothing but acting, living, and 
preserving our being {these three things have the 
same meaning) as reason directs, from the ground 
of seeking our own profit. 

Demonst. To act absolutely in conformity 
with virtue is nothing (Def. 8, pt. 4) but acting 
according to the laws of our own proper na- 
ture. But only in so far as we understand do 
we act (Prop. 3, pt. 3). Therefore, to act in 
conformity with virtue is nothing but acting, 
living, and preserving our being as reason 
directs, and doing so (Corol. Prop. 22, pt. 1) 
from the ground of seeking our own profit. 

Prop. 26. No one endeavours to preserve his 
own being for the sake of another object. 

Demonst. The effort by which any objc<!t 
strives to persevere in its own being is limited 
solely by the essence of the object itself (Prop* 
7, pt. 3), and from this given essence alone it 
necessarily follows (and not from the essence 
of any other object) (Prop. 6, pt. 3) that each 
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object stnveB to preserve its being. This prop- 
osition is also evident from Corol. Prop. 22, 
pt. 4. For if a man endeavoured to preserve his 
being for the sake of any other object, this 
object would then become the primary foun- 
dation of virtue (as is self-evident), which (by 
the Corol. just quoted) is an absurdity. No 
one, therefore, endeavours to preserve his 
being, &c. q.e.]>. 

Prop. 26. AU efforts which we make through 
reason are nothing hut efforts to understand, and 
the mind, in so Jar as it uses reason, adjudges 
nothing as projitable to itself excepting that which 
conduces to understanding, 

Demonst, The endeavour after self-preser- 
vation is nothing but the essence of the object 
itself (Prop. 7, pt. 3), which, in so far as it 
exists, is conceived to have power to persevere 
in existence (Prop. 6, pt. 3), and to do those 
tilings which necessarily follow from its given 
nature. (See the definition of desire in Schol. 
Prop. 9, pt. 3). But the essence of reason is 
notUng but our mind, in so far as it clearly 
and distinctly understands. (See definition of 
clear and distinct understanding in Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2.) Therefore (Prop. 40, pt. 2), 
all efforts which we make through reason are 
nothing else than efforts to understand. Again, 
since this effort of the mind, by which the 
mind, in so far as it reasons endeav ours to pre- 
serve its being, is nothing but the effort to 
understand (by the first port of this demon- 
stration), it follows (Corol. Prop. 22, pt. 4), 
that this effort to understand is the primary 
and sole foundation of virtue, and that (Prop. 

25, pt. 4) we do not endeavour to understand 
things for the sake of any end, but, on the 
contrary, the mind, in so far as it reasons, can 
conceive nothing as being good for itself except 
that which conduces to understanding (Def. 1, 
pt. 4). Q.B.D. 

Prop. 27. We do not know that anything is cer- 
tainly good or evil excepting that which aetuaUy 
conduces to understanding, or which can prevent 
us from understanding, 

Demonst, The mind, in so far as it reasons, 
desires nothing but to understand, nor does it 
adjudge anything to be profitable to itself ex- 
cepting what conduces to understanding (Prop. 

26, pt. 4). But the mind (Props. 41 and 43, pt. 
2, with the Schol.) possesses no certitude, un- 
less in so far as it possesses adequate ideas, or 
(which by Sdbol. Prop. 40, pt. 2, is the same 
thing) in so far as it reasons. We do not know, 


therefore, that anything is certainly g4pd, 
excepting that which actually conduces to 
understanding, and, on the other hand, we 
do not know that anything is evil except- 
ing that which can hinder us from understand- 
ing. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 28. The highest good of the mind is the 
knmledge of God, and the highest virtue of the 
mind is to know God, 

Demonst, The highest thing which the mind 
can understand is God, that is to say (Def. 6, 
pt. 1), Being absolutely infinite, and without 
whom (Prop. 15, pt. 1) nothing can be nor can 
be conceived, and therefore (Props. 26 and 27, 
pt. 4) that which is chiefly profitable to the 
mind, or (Def. 1, pt. 4) which is the highest 
good of the mind, is the knowledge of God. 
Again, the mind acts only in so far as it under- 
stands (Props. 1 and 3, pt. 3), and only in so 
far (Prop. 23, pt. 4) can it be absolutely said 
to act in conformity with virtue. To under- 
stand, therefore, is the absolute virtue of the 
mind. But the highest thing which the mind can 
understand is God (as we have already demon- 
strated), and therelore the highest virtue of the 
mind is to understand or know God. q.e.d. 

Prop. 29. No induidual object whose nature 
is altogether different from our own can either 
help or restrain our power of acting, and ab- 
solutely nothing can he to ve either good or evU 
unless it possesses something in common with 
ourselves, 

Demonst, The power of an individual object, 
and consequently (Corol. Prop. 10, pt. 2) that 
of man, by which he exists and acts, is deter- 
mined only by another individual object (Prop. 
28, pt. 1), whose nature (Prop. 6, pt. 2) must 
be understood through the same attribute as 
that by means of which human nature is con- 
ceived. Our power of acting, therefore, in what- 
ever way it may be conceived, can be deter- 
mined, and consequently hclp^ or restrained, 
by the power of another individual object pos- 
sessing something in common with us, and 
cannot be thus determined by the pow^ of an 
object whose nature is altogether different 
from ours. Inasmuch, therefore, as a thing is 
called good or evil because it is the cause of 
joy or sorrow (Prop. 8, pt. 4), that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), because it increases or 
iminishes, helps or restrains, our power of 
action; an object, whose nature is altogether 
different from our own, cannot be dther good 
or evil to us. q.e.d. 
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Prop. 30. Nothing can he evil through that which 7, pt. 3) , and not in impotence or negation, and 


it possesses in common with our nature^ hut in so 
far as a thing is evil to us is it contrary to us. 

Demonst. We call that thing evil which is 
the cause of sorrow (Prop. 8, pt. 4), that is to 
say (by the definition of sorrow in Schol. Prop. 
11, pt. 3), which lessens or restrains our power 
of action. If, therefore, any object were evil to 
us through that which it possesses in common 
with us, it could lessen or restrain what it 
possesses in common with us, which (Prop. 4, 
pt. 3) is absurd. Nothing, therefore, through 
that which it possesses in common with us can 
be evil to us, but, on the contrary, in so far as 
it is evil, that is to say (as we have already 
shown), in so far as it can lessen or restrain our 
power of action (Prop. 5, pt. 3), is it contrary 
to us. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 31. In so far as an object agrees with our 
nature is it necessarily good. 

Demonst. In so far as any obj ect agrees with 
our nature (Prop. 30, pt. 4) it cannot be evil. 
It must, therefore, necessarily be either good 
or indifferent. If it be supposed as indifferent, 
that is to say, as neither good nor evil, nothing 
(Ax. 3, pt. 1, and Def. 1, pt. 4) will follow from 
its nature which conduces to the preservation 
of our nature, that is to say (by hypothesis), 
which conduces to its own preservation. But 
this (Prop. 6, pt. 3) is absurd, and, therefore, in 
so far as the object agrees with our nature, it 
will necessarily be good, q.e.d. 

Carol. Hence it follows that the more an 
object agrees with our own nature, the more 
profitable it is to us, that is to say, the better 
it is for us, and, conversely, the more profitable 
an object is to us, the more does it agree with 
our own nature. For in so far as it does not 
agree with our nature it will necessarily be 
either diverse from our nature or contrary to 
it. If diverse, it can (Prop. 29, pt. 4) be neither 
good nor evil, but if contrary, it will therefore 
be contrary also to that which agrees with our 
own nature, that is to say (Prop. 31, pt. 4), 
contrary to the good, or, in other words, it will 
be evil. Nothing, therefore, can be good except 
in so far as it agrees with our nature, and 
therefore the more an object agrees with our 
nature the more profitable it will be, and vice 
versa. q.e.d. 

Prop 32. In so far as men are subject to pas- 
mans, they cannot be said to agree in nature. 

Demonst. Things which are said to agree in 
nature are understood to agree in power (Prop. 


consequently (Schol. Prop. 3, pt. 3), not in 
passion, and therefore men, in so far as they 
are subject to passion, cannot be said to agree 
in nature, q.e.d. 

Schol. This proposition is self-evident, for 
he who says that black and white agree solely 
in the fact that neither of them is red, abso- 
lutely affirms that black and white agree in 
nothing. So also if we say that a stone and a 
man agree solely in this, that they are both 
finite or impotent, or do not exist from the 
necessity of their nature, or are both to an in- 
definite extent dominate by external cause®, 
we affirm that a stone and a man agree in 
nothing,' fbr things which agree in j negation 
only, or in that which they have uot, really 
agree in nothing. \ 

Prop. 33. Men may differ in nature from one 
another in so far as they are agitated affecU 
which are passions, and in so far also as one and 
the same man is agitated by passions is he changi- 
able and inconstant. 

Demonst. The nature or essence of the af- 
fects cannot be explained through our essence 
or nature alone (Defs. 1 and 2, pt. 3), but must 
be determined by the power, that is to say 
(Prop. 7, pt. 3), the nature of external causes 
compared with our own nature, lienee it fol- 
lows that there are as many kinds of eacli 
affect as there are kinds of objects by which 
we are affected (Prop. 50, pt. 3) ; that men arc 
affected in different ways by one and the same 
object (Prop. 51, pt. 3), and so far differ in 
nature; and, finally, that one and the same 
man (Prop. 51, pt. 3) is affected in different 
ways towards the same object, and so far is 
changeable and inconstant, q.e.d. 

Prop. 34. In so far as men are agitated by af- 
fects which arc passions can they be contrary to 
one another. 

Demonst. A man, Peter, for example, may 
be a cause of sorrow to Paul, because he pos- 
sesses something resembling that which Paul 
hates (Prop. 16, pt. 3), or because he alone 
possesses something which Paul himself also 
loves (Prop. 32, pt. 3, with its Schol.), or for 
other reasons (the chief of which are mentioned 
in Schol. Prop. 55, pt. 3). Hence it will come to 
pass (Def. 7 of the affects) that Paul hates 
Peter, and, consequently, it will easily happen 
(Prop. 40, pt. 3, with its Schol.) that Peter in 
turn hates Paul, and that they endeavour 
(Prop. 39, pt. 3) to injure one another, or, in 
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other words (Prop. 30, pt. 4), that they are 
contrary to one another. But the affect of sor- 
row is always a passion (Prop. 59, pt. 3), and 
therefore men, in so far as they arc agitated by 
affects which are passions, can be contrary to 
one another, q.e.d. 

Schol. I have said that Paul hates Peter be- 
cause he imagines that Peter possesses some- 
thing which he himself loves, from which at 
first sight it appears to follow, that because 
they both love the same thing, and conse- 
quently agree in nature with one another, they 
are, therefore, injurious to one another; and if 
this be true. Props. 30 and 31, pt. 4, would be 
false. But if we will examine the matter im- 
partially, we shall see that all these things are 
quite in accord. For Peter and Paul arc not in- 
jurious to one another in so far as they agree 
in nature, that is to say, in so far as they both 
love the same object, but in so far as they 
differ from one another. For in so far as they 
both love the same object is the love of each 
strengthened (Prop. 31, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Def. 6 of the affects), so far is the joy of both 
increased. It is far from true, therefore, that in 
so far as they love the same object and agree 
in nature they are injurious to one another. 
They are injurious to one another, on the con- 
trary, as I have said, solely because they arc 
supposed to differ in nature. For we suppose 
Peter to have an idea of a beloved object 
which he now possesses, and Paul, on the other 
hand, to have an idea of a beloved object 
which he has lost. The former, therefore, is 
affected with joy, and the latter, on the con- 
trary, with sorrow, and so far they are con- 
trary to one another. In this manner we can 
easily show that the other causes of hatred de- 
pend solely on the fact that men differ by 
nature and not on anything in which they 
agree. 

Prop. 35. So far eta men live in conformity with 
the guidance of reason, in so far only do they 
always necessarily agree in nature. 

Demonst. In so far as men are agitated by 
affects which are passions can they differ in 
nature (Prop. 33, pt. 4) and be contrary to one 
another (Prop. 34, pt. 4). But men are said to 
act only in so far as they live according to the 
guidance of reason (Pro]). 3, pt. 3), and ther^ 
fore, whatever follows from human nature, in 
so far os it is determined by reason (Def. 2, pt, 
3), must be understood through human nature 
alone as through its proximate cause. But b^ 
cause every one, according to the laws of his 


own nature, desires that which he adjudges to 
be good, and endeavours to remove that which 
he adjudges to be evil (Prop. 19, pt. 4), and 
because that which from the dictates of reason 
we judge to be good or evil is necessarily good 
or evil (Prop. 41, pt. 2), it follows that men, 
only in so far as they live according to the 
guidance of reason, necessarily do those things 
which are good to human nature, and conse- 
quently to each man, that is to say (Corol. 
Prop. 31, pt. 4), which agree with the nature of 
each man, and thercfoie also men necessarily 
always agree with one another in so far as they 
live according to the guidance of reason. q.b.d. 

CoroL 1, There is no single thing in nature 
which is more profitable to man tlian a man 
who lives according to the guidance of reason. 
For that is most ])rofitable to man which most 
agrees with his own nature (Corol. Prop, 31, 
pt. 4), that is to say, man (as is self-evident). 
But a man acts absolutely from the law'^s of his 
own nature when he lives according to the 
guidance of reason (Def. 2, pt. 3), and so far 
only docs he alw^ays necessarily agree with the 
nature of another man (Pmp. 35, pt. 4) ; there- 
fore there is no single thing niore profitable to 
a man than man, ka, q.e.d. 

Corol. 2. Wlien each man seeks most that 
which is profitable to himself, tlien are men 
most profitable to one another; for the more 
each man seeks his own i>rofit and endeavours 
to j)reservc himself, the more virtue tloes he 
possess (Prop. 20, pt. 4), or, in otlier words 
(Def. 8, pt. 4), the more power does he possess 
to act according to the laws of his own nature, 
that is to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), to live according 
to the guidance of reason. But men most agree 
in nature when they live according to the 
guidance of reason (Prop. 35, ])t. 4), therefore 
(by the previous Corol.) men will be most 
profitable to one another when each man seeks 
most what is profitable to himself. q.e.d. 

Schol. To what we have just demonstrated 
daily experience itself testifies by so many and 
such striking proofs, that it is in almost every- 
body's mouth that man is a God to man. It is 
very seldom indeed that men live according to 
the guidance of reason; on the contrary, it so 
happens that they are generally envious and 
injurious to one another. But, nevertheless, 
they are scarcely ever able to lead a solitary 
life, so that to most men the definition of man 
that he is a social animal entirely commends 
itself, and indeed it is the case that far more 
advantages than disadvantages arise from the 
common society of men. Let satirists therefore 
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scoff at human affairs as much as they please, 
let theologians denounce them, and let the 
melancholy praise as much as they can a life 
rude and without refinement, despising men 
and admiring the brutes, men will nevertheless 
find out that by mutual help they can much 
more easily procure the things they need, and 
that it is oidy by their united strength they 
can avoid the dangers which everywhere 
threaten them, to say nothing about its being 
far nobler and worthier of our knowledge to 
meditate upon the doings of men than upon 
those of brutes. But more of this elsewhere. 

Prop. 36. The highest good of those who follow 
after virtue is common to oS, and all may equally 
enjoy it. 

Demons!, To act in conformity with virtue 
is to act according to the guidance of reason 
(Prop. 24, pt. 4), and every effort which we 
make through reason is an effort to understand 
(Prop. 26, pt. 4), and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 
4) the highest good of those who follow after 
virtue is to know God, that is to say (Prop. 47, 
pt. 2, with its SchoL), it is a good which is 
common to all men, and can be equally pos- 
sessed by all men in so far as they are of the 
same nature. q.£.d. 

Sckol. If anybody asks, What if the highest 
good of those who follow after virtue were not 
common to all? would it not thence follow (as 
above, see Prop. 34, pt. 4) that men who live 
according to the guidance of reason, that is to 
say (Prop. 35, pt. 4), men in so far as they 
agree in nature, would be contrary to one 
another? We reply that it arises from no acci- 
dent, but from the nature itself of reason, that 
the highest good of man is common to all, in- 
asmuch as it is deduced from the human es- 
sence itself, in so far as it is determined by 
reason, and also because man could not be nor 
be conceived if he had not the power of rejoic- 
ing in this highest good. For it pertains (Prop. 
47, pt. 2) to the essence of the human mind to 
have an adequate knowledge of the eternal 
and infinite essence of God. 

Prop. 37. The good which every one who follows 
after virtue sedcs for himself he will desire for 
other men; and his desire on their behalf wiU be 
greater in proportion as he has a greater knowl- 
edge of God, 

Demonst. Men are most profitable to man 
in so far as they live according to the guidance 
of re&son (Corol. 1, Prop. 36, pt. 4), and there- 
fore (Prop. 19, pt. 4), according to the guid- 


ance of reason, we necessarily endeavour to 
cause men to live according to the guidance of 
reason. But the good which each person seeks 
who lives according to the dictate of reason, 
that is to say (Prop. 24, pt. 4), who follows 
after virtue, is to understand (Prop. 26, pt. 4), 
and therefore the good which each person 
seeks who follows after virtue he will also de- 
sire for other men. Again, desire, in so far as it 
is related to the mind, is the essence itself of 
the mind (Def. 1 of the Affects). But the es- 
sence of the mind consists in knowledge (Prop. 
11, pt. 2), which involves the knowledge of 
God (Prop. 47, pt. 2), and without this knowl- 
edge the essence of the mind can neither be 
nor be cohceived (Prop. 16, pt. 1); Md there- 
fore the greater the knowledge of (Bod which 
the essence of the mind involves, tne greater 
will be the desire with which he wqo follows 
after virtue will desire for another the good 
which he seeks for himself. q.b.d. \ 

Another Deynonstration, The good which a 
man seeks for himself and which he loves he 
will love more unchangeably if he sees that 
others love it (Prop. 31, pt. 3), and therefore 
(Corol. Prop. 31, pt. 3) he will endeavour to 
make others love it; and because this good 
(Prop. 36, pt. 4) is common to all and all can 
rejoice in it, he will endeavour (by the same 
reasoning) to cause all to rejoice in it, and 
(Prop. 37, pt. 3) he will do so the more, the 
more he rejoices in this good himself. q.e.d. 

Schol, 1, He who strives from an affect 
alone to make others love what he himselt 
loves, and to make others live according to his 
way of thinking, acts from mere impulse, and 
is therefore hateful, especially to those who 
have other tastes and who therefore also de- 
sire, and by the same impulse strive to make 
others live according to their way of thinking. 

Again, since the highest good which men 
seek from an affect is often such that only one 
person can possess it, it follows that persons 
who love are not consistent with themselves, 
and, whilst they delight to recount the praises 
of the beloved object, fear lest they should be 
believed. But he who endeavours to lead others 
by reason does not act from impulse, but with 
humanity and kindness, and is always con- 
sistent with himself. 

Everything which we desire and do, of 
which we are the cause in so far as we possess 
an idea of God, or in so far as we know God, I 
refer to Religion. The desire of doing well 
which is bom in us, because we live according 
to the guidance of reason, I call Piety, The 
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desire to join others in frienddiip to himself, 
with which a man living according to the guid- 
ance of reason is possessed, I call Honour. I 
call that thing Honourable which men who live 
according to the guidance of reason praise; 
and that thing, on the contrary, I call Base 
which sets itself against the formation of 
friendship. Moreover, I have also shown what 
are the foundations of a State. 

The difference also between true virtue and 
impotence may, from what has already been 
said, be easily seen to be this — ^that true virtue 
consists in living according to the guidance of 
reason alone; and that impotence therefore 
consists in this alone— that a man allows him- 
self to be led by things which are outside him- 
self, and by them to be determined to such 
actions as the common constitution of external 
things demands, and not to such as his own 
nature considered in itself alone demands. 
These are the things which I promised in Schol. 
Prop. 18, pt. 4, I would demonstrate. From 
them we see that the law against killing animals 
is based upon an empty superstition and wom- 
anish tenderness, rather than upon sound 
reason. A proper regard, indeed, to one^s own 
profit teaches us to unite in friendship with 
men, and not with brutes, nor with things 
whose nature is different from human nature. 
It teaches us, too, that the same right which 
they have over us we have over them. In- 
deed, since the right of any person is limited 
by his virtue or power, men possess a far 
greater right over brutes than brutes possess 
over men. I by no means deny that brutes feel, 
but I do deny that on this account it is unlaw- 
ful for us to consult our own profit by using 
them for our own pleasure and treating them 
as is most convenient for us, inasmuch as they 
do not agree in nature with us, and their af- 
fects are different from our own (Schol. Prop. 
57, pt. 3). 

It now remains that I should explain what 
are Justice, Injustice, Crime, and, finally, 
Ment. With regard to these, see the following 
scholium. 

SchoL 2, In the Appendix to the First Part I 
promised I would explain what are praise and 
blame, merit and crime, justice and injustice. 
I have already shown what is the meaning of 
pr^e and blame in Schol, Prop. 29, pt. 3, and 
this will be a fitting place for the explanation 
of the rest. A few words must, however, first be 
said about the natural and civil state of man. 

It is by the highest right of nature that each 
person exists, and consequently it is by the 


highest right of nature tiiat each person does 
those things which follow from the necessity 
of his nature; and therefore it is by the highest 
^ht of nature that each person judges what 
is good and what is evil, consults his own ad- 
vantage as he thinks best (Props. 19 and 20, 
pt. 4), avenges himself (Corol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 

3) , and endeavours to preserve what he loves 
and to destroy what he hates (Prop. 28, pt, 3). 
If men lived according to the guidance of rea- 
son, every one would enjoy this right without 
injuring any one else (Corol. 1, Prop. 35, pt. 

4) . But because men are subject to affects 
(Corol. Prop. 4, pt, 4), which far surpass hu- 
man power or virtue (Prop. 6, pt. 4), they are 
often drawn in different directions (Prop. 33, 
pt. 4), and are contrary to one another (Prop. 
34, pt, 4), although they need one another's 
help (Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 4). 

In order, then, that men may bo able to live 
in harmony and be a help to one another, it is 
necessary for them to cede their natural rij^t, 
and beget confidence one in the other that ^ey 
will do nothing by which one can injure the 
other. In what manner this can be done, so 
that men who arc necessarily subject to affects 
(Corol. Prop. 4, pt. 4), and are uncertain and 
changeable (Prop. 33, pt. 4), can beget con- 
fidence one in the other and have faith in one 
another, is evident from Prop. 7, pt. 4, and 
Prop. 39, pt. 3. It is there shown that no affect 
can be restraiiu^d unless by a stronger and 
contrary affect, and that every one abstains 
from doing an injury through fear of a greater 
injury. By tliis law, therefore, can society be 
strengthened, if only it claims for itself the 
right which every individual possesses of 
avenging himself and deciding what is good 
and what is evil, and provided, tlierefore, that 
it possess the power of prescribing a conunon 
rule of life, of promulgating laws and support- 
ing them, not by reason, which cannot restrain 
the affects (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 4), but by 
penalties. 

This society, firmly established by law and 
with a power of self-preservation, is called a 
StatCf and those who are protected by its right 
are called Citizens. We can now easily see that 
in the natural state there is nothing which by 
universal consent is good or evil, since every 
one in a natural state consults only his own 
profit; deciding according to his own wy of 
thinking what is good and what is evil with 
reference only to his own profit, and is n<rt 
bound by any law to obey any one but him- 
self. Hence in a natural state sin cannot be 
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conceived, but only in a civil state, where it is 
decided by universal consent what is good and 
what is evil, and where every one is bound to 
obey the State. Stn, therefore, is nothing but 
disobedience, which is punished by the law of 
the State alone; obedience, on the other hand, 
being regarded as a merit in a citizen, because 
on account of it he is considered worthy to 
enjoy the privileges of the State. Again, in a 
natural state no one by common consent is the 
owner of anything, nor is there anything in 
nature which can be said to be the rightful 
property of this and not of that man, but all 
things belong to all, so that in a natural state 
it is impossible to conceive a desire of render- 
ing to each man his own or taking from an- 
other that which is his; that is to say, in a 
natural state there is nothing which can be 
called just or unjust, but only in a civil state, 
in w^ich it is decided by universal consent 
what is one person’s and what is another’s. 
Justice and injustice, therefore, sin and merit, 
are external notions, and not attributes, which 
manifest the nature of the mind. But enough 
of these matters. 

Peop. 38. Thai which ao diapoaea the human 
body that it can be affected in many waya^ or 
which rendera it capable of affecting extenud 
bodiea in many waya^ ia profitable to man, and is 
more profitable in proportion aa by ita meama (he 
body becomea better fitted to be affected in many 
ways, and to affect other bodiea; on the other 
hand, that thing ia injurioua which rendera the 
body leaa fitted to affect or be affected. 

Demonst. In proportion as the body is ren- 
dered more fitted for this is the mind rendered 
more capable of perception (Prop. 14, pt. 2), 
and, therefore, whatever disposes the body in 
this way, and renders it fitt^ for this, is nec- 
essarily good or profitable (Props. 26 and 27, 
pt. 4), and is more profitable in proportion to 
its power of rendering the body more fitted for 
this, while, on the contrary (by Prop. 14, pt. 2, 
conversely, and Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4), it is 
injurious if it renders the body less fitti^ for 
this. Q.EJ>. 

Pbop. 39. Whatever ia effective to preaerve the 
proportion of medion and reat which the porta of 
the human body bear to each other ia good, and, 
on the contrary, that ia evil which cauaea the porta 
of the human body to have a different proportion 
of motion and reat to each other. 

Demanat. The human body needs for its 
pramwation very many other bodies (Post. 
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4, pt. 2). But what constitutes the form of the 
human body is this, that its parts communi* 
cate their motions to one another in a certain 
fixed proportion (Def. preceding Lem. 4, fol- 
lowing Prop. 13, pt. 2). Whatever, therefore, 
is effective to preserve the proportion of mo- 
tion and rest which the parts of the human 
body bear to each other, preserves the form of 
the human body, and, consequently (Posts. 3 
and 6, pt. 2), is effective to enable the body to 
be affected in many ways, and to affect ex- 
ternal bodies in many ways, and, therefore 
(Prop. 38, pt. 4), is good. Again, whatever 
causes the parts of the human body to get a 
different proportion of motion and rest (by 
the definitieh just quoted), causes th^ human 
body to assume another form, that is to say 
(as is self-evident, and as we observed at the 
end of the preface to this part), causes the 
human body to be destroyed, rendering it 
conseriuently incapable of being affected in 
many ways, and is, therefore (Prop. 38, pt. 4), 
bad. Q.E.D. 

Schol. In what degree these things may in- 
jure or profit the mind will be explained in the 
Fifth Part. Here I observe merely that I 
understand the body to die when its parts are 
so disposed as to acquire a different proportion 
of motion and rest to each other. For I dare 
not deny that the human body, though the 
circulation of the blood and the other things 
by means of which it is thought to live be pre- 
served, may, nevertheless, be changed into 
another nature altogether different from its 
own. No reason compels me to affirm that the 
body never dies unless it is changed into a 
corpse. Experience, indeed, seems to teach the 
contrary. It happens sometimes that a man 
undergoes such changes that he cannot very 
well said to be the same man, as was the 
case with a certain Spanish poet of whom 1 
have heard, who was seized with an illness, 
and although he recovered, remained, never- 
theless, so oblivious of his past life that he did 
not bdieve the tales and tragedies he had 
composed were his own, and he might, indeed, 
have been taken for a grown-up child if he had 
also forgotten his native tongue. But if this 
seems incredible, what shall we say of children? 
The man of mature years believes the nature 
of children to be so different from his own, 
that it would be impossible to persuade him 
he had ever been a child, if he did not conjec- 
ture regarding himself from what he sees of 
others. But in order to avoid giving to the 
superstitious matter for new questions, I pre* 
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fer to go no farther in the discussion of these 
matters. 

Pbop. 40. WhoOever conduces to the universal 
fdlowship of men, that is to say, whatever causes 
men to live in harmony tvith one another, is prof- 
Uable, and, on the contrary, whatever brings dis- 
cord into the State is evil, 

Demonst, For whatever causes men to live 
in harmony with one another causes them to 
live according to the guidance of reason 
(Prop. 35, pt. 4), and, therefore (Props. 26 
and 27, pt. 4), is good, and (by the same 
reasoning) those things are evil which excite 
discord. q.e.d. 

Prop. 41. Joy is not directly evil, hut good; sor- 
row, on the other hand, is directly evil, 

Demonst, Joy (Prop. 11, pt. 3, with its 
Schol.) is an affect by which the body’s power 
of action is increased or assisted. Sorrow, on 
the other hand, is an affect by which the body’s 
power of action is lessened or restrained, and, 
therefore (Prop. 38, pt. 4), joy is directly 
good. Q.E.n^ 

Prop. 42. Cheerfulness can never be exces- 
sive, but is always good; mdancholy, on the con- 
trary, is always evil, 

Demonst, Cheerfulness (see its definition in 
Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3) is joy, which, in so far 
as it is related to the body, consists in this, 
that all the parts of the body are equally af- 
fected, that is to say (Prop. 11, pt. 3), the 
body’s power of action is increased or assisted, 
so that all the parts acquire the same propor- 
tion of motion and rest to each other. Cheer- 
fulness, therefore (Prop. 39, pt. 4), is alwa3n3 
good, and can never be excessive. But melan- 
choly (see its definition in Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 
3) is sorrow, which, in so far as it is related to 
the body, consists in this, that the body’s 
power of action is absolutdy lessened or re- 
strained, and melancholy, therefore (Prop. 38, 
pt. 4), is always evil. q.ej>. 

Prop. 43. Pleasurable excitement may he ex- 
cessive and an evil, and pain may be good in so 
far as pleasurable excitement or joy is evU. 

Demonst, Pleasurable excitement is joy, 
which, in so far as it is related to the b^y, 
consists in this, that one or some of the parts of 
the body are affected more than others (see 
Drf. in Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3). The power of 
this affect may, therefore, be so great as to 
overcome the olher actions of the body (Prop. 


6, pt. 4) ; it may cling obstinately to the body; 
it may impede the ^y in such a manner as 
to render it less capable of being affected in 
many ways, and therefore (Prop. 38, pt, 4) 
may be evil. Again, pain, which, on the con- 
trary, is sorrow, consider^ in itself alone can- 
not be good (Prop. 41, pt. 4). But because its 
power and increase is limited by the power of 
an external cause compared with our own 
power (Prop. 5, pt. 4), we can therefore con- 
ceive infinite degrees of strength of this affect, 
and infinite kinds of it (Prop. 3, pt. 4), and we 
can therefore conceive it to be such t^t it can 
restrain an excess of pleasurable excitement, 
and so far (by the first part of this proposition) 
preventing the body from becoming less cap- 
able. So far, therefore, will pain be good. Q.SJ>. 

Prop. 44. Love and desire may be excessive, 

Demonst, Love is joy (Def . 6 of the Affects) 
with the accompanying idea of an external 
cause. Pleasurable excitement, therefore (Schol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 3), with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause, is love, and therefore love 
(Prop. 43, pt. 4) may be excessive. Again, de- 
sire is greater as the affect from which it 
springs is greater (Prop. 37, pt. 3). Inasmuch, 
therefore, as an affect (Prop. 6, pt. 4) may 
overpower the other actions of a man, so also 
the desire which springs from this affect may 
also overpower the other desires, and may 
therefore exist in the same excess which we 
have shown (in the preceding proposition) 
that pleasurable excitement possesses. q.e.d. 

Sdwl, Cheerfulness, which I have affirmed 
to be good, is more easily imagined than ob- 
served; for the affects by which we are daily 
agitated are generally related to some part of 
the body which is affected more than the 
others, and therefore it is that the affects exist 
for the most part in excess, and so hold the 
mind down to the contemplation of one object 
alone, that it can think about nothing dse; 
and although men are subject to a number of 
affects, and therefore few are found who are 
always under the control of one and the same 
affect, there are not wanting those to whom 
one and the same affect obstinately clings. We 
see men sometimes so affected by one object, 
that although it is not present, they believe it 
to be before them; and if this happens to a 
mttTi who is not asleep, we say that he is de- 
lirious or mad. Nor are those believed to be 
less mad who are inflamed by love, dreaming 
about nothing but a mistress or harlot day 
and ni^t, for tiiey excite our laughter. Btit 
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the ATBricious man who thinks of nothing else 
but gain or money, and the ambitious man 
who thinks of nothing but idory, inasmuch as 
they do hann, and are, therefore, thou^t 
worthy of hatr^, are not believed to be mad. 
In truth, however, avarice, ambition, lust, 
Ao., are a kind of madness, although they are 
not reckoned amongst dishes. 

Prop. 45. Hatred can never he good. 

Demons. The man whom we hate we en- 
deavour to destroy (Prop. 39, pt. 3), that is to 
say (Prop. 37, pt. 4), we endeavour to do 
something which is evil. Therefore hatred, 
Ac. Q.B.D. 

Sch^ It is to be observed that here and in 
the following propositions I understand by 
hatred, hatred towards men only. 

Corel. 1. Envy, mockery, contempt, anger, 
avenge, and the other affects which are re- 
lated to hatred or arise from it, are evil. This 
is also evident from Prop. 39, pt. 3, and Prop. 
37, pt. 4. 

Corol. 2. Everything which we desire be- 
cause we are affected by hatred is base and un- 
just in the State. This is also evident from 
Prop. 39, pt. 3, and from the definition in 
Schol. Prop. 37, pt. 4, of what is base and 
unjust. 

Sckol. I make a great distinction between 
mockery (which I have said in Corol. 1 of this 
Prop, is bad) and laughter; for laughter and 
merriment are nothing but joy, and therefore, 
provided they are not excessive, are in them- 
selves good (Prop. 41, pt. 4). Nothing but a 
gloomy and sad superstition forbids enjoy- 
ment. For why is it more seemly to extingui^ 
hunger and t^t than to drive away melan- 
choly? My reasons and my conclusions are 
these:*— No God and no human being, except 
an envious one, is delisted by my impotence 
or my trouble, or esteems as any virtue in us 
tears, sighs, fears, and other ^ings of this 
kind, which are signs of mental impotence; on 
the contrary, the greater the joy with which 
we are affected, the greater the perfection to 
whidi we pass thereby, that is to say, the more 
do we necessarily partake of the divine nature. 
To make use erf things, th^r^ore, and to de- 
iigjht in them as mu^ as possibfe (provided 
we do not disgust ourselves with them, which 
is not ddighting in them), is the part of a wise 
man. It is the part of a wise man, I say, to re- 
fresh and invigorate himself with mi^erate 
and pleasant eating and drinking, with sweet 
aeents md the at green planto, with 


ornament, with music, with spewts, with the 
theatre, and with all things of this kind which 
one man can enjoy without hurting another. 
For the human b^y is composed of a great 
number of parts of diverse nature, whidi c(m- 
stantly need new and varied nourishment, in 
order tiiat the whole of the body may be equal- 
ly fit for everything which can follow from its 
nature, and consequently that the mind may 
be equally fit to understand many things at 
once. This mode of living best of all agrees 
both with our prindples and with common 
practice; therefore this mode of living is the 
best of all, and is to be universally commended. 
There is no need, therefore, to enter more at 
length iiitd the subject. 

Prop. 46. He who lives according tome guidr 
ance of reason strives as much as possible to re- 
pay ^ hatred, anger, or contempt cv others 
towards himself with Zoce or genero8ity.\ 

Demonst. All affects of hatred am evil 
(Corol. 1, Prop. 45, pt. 4), and, therefore, the 
man who lives according to the guidance of 
reason will strive as much as possible to keep 
himself from being agitated by the affects of 
hatred (Prop. 19, pt. 4), and, consequently 
(Prop. 37, pt. 4), will strive to keep others 
from being subject to the same affects. But 
hatred is increa^ by reciprocal hatred, and, 
on the other hand, can be extinguished by love 
(Prop. 43, pt. 3), so that hatred passes into 
love (Prop. 44, pt. 3). Therefore he who lives 
according to the guidance of reason will strive 
to repay the hati^ of another, Ac., with love, 
that is to say, with generosity (see definition 
of generosity in Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 3). q.s.d. 

Schol. He who wishes to avenge injuries by 
hating in return does indeed live miserably. 
But he who, on the contrary, strives to drive 
out hatred by love, fights joyfully and confi- 
dently, with equal ease resisting one man or a 
numb^ of men, and needing scarcely any as- 
sistance from fortune. Those whom he con- 
quers yield gladly, not from defect of strength, 
but from an increase of it. These truths, how- 
ever, all follow so plainly from the definitions 
alone of love and the intellect, that there is no 
need to demonstrate them singly. 

Prop. 47. Theaffeds of hype omdfeoo cannot be 
good o/ themselees. 

DemonsL The affects of hope and fear can- 
not exist without sorrow; for fear (Def. 13 of 
the Afifects) is sorrow, and hope (see the ex- 
pbuudiaa of Deb. 12 and 13 of the Affects) 
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caimot Crist without fear. Therefore (Prop. 41, 
pt. 4) these affects cannot be go^ of them- 
sehes, but only in so far as they are able 
to restrain the excesses of joy (Prop. 43, 
pt. 4). Q.B.D. 

Schol. We may here add that these affects 
indicate want of knowledge and impotence of 
mind, and, for the same reason, confidence, 
despair, gladness, and remorse are signs of 
we^ess of mind. For although confidence 
and gladness are affects of joy, they never- 
theleM suppose that sorrow has preceded 
them, namely, hope or fear. In proportion, 
therefore, as we endeavour to live according 
to the guidance of reason, shall we strive as 
much as possible to depend less on hope, to 
liberate ourselves from fear, to rule fortune, 
and to direct our actions by tixe sure counsels 
of reason. 

Prop. 48. The affects of over-eMmation and 
contempt are always evil 

Demonst. These affects (Defs. 21 and 22 of 
the Affects) are opposed to reason, and there- 
fore (Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4) are evil. q.e.d. 

Prop. 49. Over--e8tirnation easily renders the 
man who is overestimated proud, 

Demonst, If we see that a person, through 
love, thinks too much of us, we shall easily 
glorify ourselves (Schol. 41, pt. 3), or, in other 
words, be affect^ with joy (Def. 30 of the 
Affects), and easily believe the good which we 
hear others affirm of us (Prop. 25, pt. 3), 
and consequently, through self-love, we shall 
think too much of ourselves, that is to say 
(Def. 28 of the Affects), we ^all easily grow 
proud. Q.B.]>. 

Prop. 50. PUy in a man who lives according to 
the guidance of reason is in itself evU and un- 
profttabk, 

Demonst, Pity (Def. 18 of the Affects) is 
sorrow, and therefore (Prop. 41, pt. 4) is in 
Itself evil. The good, however, which issues 
from pity, namely, that we endeavour to free 
from misery the man we pity (Corel. 3, Prop. 
27, pt. 3), we desire to do from the dictate of 
reason alone (Ph>p. 37, pt. 4); nor can we do 
anything except by the dictate of reason alone, 
which we are sure is good (Prop. 27, pt. 4). 
Pity, therefore, in a man who lives according 
h> the guidance of reason is in itself bad and 
unprofitable. Q.B.n. 

Coral, Hence it follows that a man who lives 
accordii% to riie dictates of reason endeavours 


as much as possible to prevent himeetf frf«n 
being touched by pity. 

Sdud. The man affio has properly under- 
stood that everything follows fixmi the neces- 
sity of the divine nature, and comes to pass 
according to the eternal laws and rules of na- 
ture, will in truth discover nothing which is 
worthy of hatred, laughter, or oontompt, nor 
will he pity any one, but, so far as human 
virtue is able, he will endeavour to do tvellf as 
we say, and to rejoice. We must add also, (hat 
a man who is easily touched by the affect of 
pity, and is moved by the misery or tears of 
another, often does something of which he 
afterward repents, both because from an affect 
we do nothing which we certainly know to be 
good, and also because we are so easily de- 
ceived by false tears. But this I say expressly 
of the man who lives according to the guidance 
of reason. For he who is moved neither by 
mason nor pity to be of any service to others 
is properly called inhuman; for (Prop. 27, pt. 
3) he seems to be unlike a man. 

Prop. 51. Favour is not opposed to reason^ but 
agrees with and may arise from it, 

Demonst, Favour is love towards him who 
does good to another (Def. 19 of the Affects), 
and therefore can be related to the mind in so 
far as it is said to act (Prop. 59, pt. 3), that is 
to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3) , in so far as it understands, 
and therefore favour agrees with reason. q.e.d. 

Another Demonstration, If we live according 
to the guidance of reason, we shall desire for 
others the good which we seek for ourselves 
(Prop. 37, pt. 4). Therefore if we see one per- 
son do good to another, our endeavour to do 
good is assisted, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 3), we shall rejoice, and our joy (by hy- 
pothesis) will be accompanied with the idea of 
the person who does goixi to the other, that » 
to say (Def. 19 of the Affects), we shall favour 
him. Q.E.D. 

Schol, Indignation, as it is defined by us 
(Def. 20 of the Affects), is necessarily evil 
(Prop. 45, pt. 4) ; but it is to be observed that 
when the supreme authority, constrained by 
the desire of preserving peace, punirfies a dti- 
sen who injures another, I do not say that it is 
indignant with the citizen, since it is not ex- 
cited by hatred to destroy him, but punishes 
him from motives of piety. 

Prop. 62. Self-satisfaction may arise from rso- 
son, and the self-satisfaction alone which arises 
from reason is the highest which con edst. 
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Demongt. Self-satisfaction is the joy which 
arises from a man’s contemplating himself and 
his power of action (Def. 25 of the Affects). 
But man’s true power of action or his virtue is 
reason itself (Prop. 3, pt. 3), which he contem- 
plates clearly and distinctly (Props. 40 and 43, 
pt. 2). Self-satisfaction therefore arises from rea- 
son. Again, man, when he contemplates himself, 
perceives nothing clearly and distinctly or ade- 
quately, excepting those things which follow 
from his power of action (Def. 2, pt. 3), that is 
to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), those things which follow 
from his power of understanding; and therefore 
from this contemplation alone the highest satis- 
faction which can exist arises. q.e.d. 

SchoL Self-satisfaction is indeed the highest 
thing for which we can hope, for (as we have 
shown in Prop. 25, pt. 4) no one endeavours to 
preserve his being for the sake of any end. 
Again, because this self-satisfaction is more 
and more nourished and strengthened by 
praise (Corol. Prop. 53, pt. 3), and, on the 
contrary (Corol. Prop. 55, pt. 3), more and 
more disturbed by blame, therefore we are 
principally led by glory, and can scarcely en- 
dure life with disgrace. 

Prop. 53. Humility i8notatdrttie,th(di8 to say, 
it does not spring from reason, 

Demonst, Humility is sorrow, which springs 
from this, that a man contemplates his own 
weakness (Def. 26 of the Affects). But in so far 
as a man knows himself by true reason is he 
supposed to understand his essence, that is to 
say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), his power. If, therefore, 
while contemplating himself, he perceives any 
impotence of his, this is not due to his under- 
standing himself, but, as we have shown (Prop. 
55, pt. 3), to the fact that his power of action 
is restrained. But if we suppose that he forms a 
conception of his own impotence because he 
understands something to be more powerful 
tihan himself, by the knowledge of which he 
limits his own power of action, in this case we 
simply conceive that he understands himself 
distinctly (Prop. 26, pt. 4), and his power of 
action is increased. Humility or sorrow, there- 
fore, which arises because a man contemplates 
his own impotence, does not spring from true 
contemplation or reason, and is not a virtue, 
but a passion. Q.B.D. 

Prof. 54. Repentance is not a virtue^ that is to 
say^ it does not spring from reason; on the conr 
trary, ^ mm who rep^s of what he has done is 
doubly wretched or impotent. 


Demonst The first part of this proposition 
is demonstrated in the same manner as the 
preceding proposition. The second part follows 
from the definition alone of this affect (Def. 27 
of the Affects). For, in the first place, we allow 
ourselves to be overcome by a depraved desire, 
and, in the second place, by sorrow. 

Schol, Inasmuch as men seldom live as rea- 
son dictates, therefore these two affects, hu- 
mility and repentance, together with hope and 
fear, are productive of more profit than disad- 
vantage,<and therefore, since men must sin, it 
is better that they should sin in this way. For 
if men impotent in mind were all equally proud, 
were ashamed of nothing, and feared nothing, 
by what'btJnds could they be unitea or con- 
strained? The multitude becomes a thing to be 
feared if it has nothing to fear. It is mt to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the prophets, 
thinking rather of the good of the community 
than of a few, should have commended so 
greiitly humility, repentance, and reverence. 
Indeed, those who are subject to these affects 
can be led much more easily than others, so 
that, at last, they come to live according to the 
guidance of reason, that is to say, become free 
men, and enjoy the life of the blessed. 

Prop. 55. The greatest pride or the greatest de- 
spondency is (he greatest ignorance of one*8 self, 

Demonst, This is evident from Defs. 28 and 
29 of the Affects. 

Prop, 56. The greatest pride or despondency 
indicates the greatest impotence of mind, 

Demonst, The primary foundation of virtue 
is the preservation of our being (Corol. Prop. 
22, pt. 4) according to the guidance of reason 
(Prop. 24, pt. 4). The man, therefore, who is 
ignorant of himself is ignorant of the founda- 
tion of all the virtues, and consequently is 
ignorant of all the virtues. Again, to act in 
conformity with virtue is nothing but acting 
according to the guidance of reason (Prop. 24, 
pt. 4), and he who acts according to the guid- 
ance of reason must necessarily know that he 
acts according to the guidance of reason (Prop. 
43, pt. 2). He, therefore, who is ignorant of 
himself, and consequently (as we have just 
dhown) altogether ignorant of all the virtues, 
cannot in any way act in conformity with vir- 
tue, that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), is altogether 
impotent in mind. Therefore (Prop. 55, pt. 
4), the greatest pride or despondency indicates 
the greatest impotence of mind. q.e.d. 

Corol, Hencefollows, with the utmost clea^ 
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ness^ that the proud and the depending are 
above all others subject to affects. 

Schol Despondency, nevertheless, can be 
corrected more easily than pride, since the 
former is an affect of sorrow, while the latter is 
an affect of joy, and is, therefore (Prop. 18, pt. 
4), stronger than the former. 

Pbop. 57. The proud man hvee the presence of 
parasites or flaUerers^ and hates that of the 
noble-minded. 

Demonst. Pride is joy arising from a man's 
having too high an opinion of himself (Defs. 
28 and 6 of the Affects). This opinion a proud 
man will endeavour, as much as he can, to 
cherish (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), and, therefore, 
will love the presence of parasites or flatterers 
(the definitions of these people are omitted, 
because they are too well known), and will 
shun that of the noble-minded who think of 
him as is right, q.e.d. 

Schol. It would take too much time to 
enumerate here all the evils of pride, for the 
proud are subject to all affects, but to none are 
they less subject than to those of love and pity. 
It is necessary, however, to observe here that 
a man is also called proud if he thinks too little 
of other people, and so, in this sense, pride is 
to be defined as joy which arises from the false 
opinion that we are superior to other people, 
while despondency, the contrary to this pride, 
would be defined as sorrow arising from the 
false opinion that we are inferior to other 
people. This being understood, it is easy to see 
that the proud man is necessarily envious 
(Schol. Prop. 56, pt. 3), and that he hates 
those above all others who are the most praised 
on account of their virtues. It follows, too, 
that his hatred of them is not easily overcome 
by love or kindness (Schol. Prop. 41, pt. 3), 
and that he is delighted by the presence of 
those only who humour his weakness, and 
from a fool make him a madman. Although 
despondency is contrary to pride, the despond- 
ent man is closely akin to the proud man. For 
since the sorrow of the despondent man arises 
from his judging his own impotence by the 
power or virtue of others, his sorrow will be 
mitigated, that is to say, he will rejoice, if his 
imagination be occupied in contemplating the 
vices of others. Hence the proverb — It is a 
consolation to the wretched to hafve had com- 
panions in their misfortunes. On the other 
hand, the more the despondent man believ^ 
hims^ to be below other people, the more will 
he sorrow; and t.hi« is the reason why none are 


more prone to envy than the despondent; and 
why they, above all others, try to observe 
men’s actions with a view to finding fault with 
them rather than correcting them, so that at 
last they praise nothing but despondency and 
glory in it; but in such a manner, however, as 
alwayB to seem despondent. 

These things follow from this affect as nec- 
essarily as it follows from the nature of a tri- 
angle tliat its three angles are equal to two 
right angles. It is true, indeed, that I have said 
that I call these and the like affects evil, in so 
far as I attend to human profit alone; but the 
laws of nature have regard to the common 
order of nature of which man is a part — a re- 
mark I desired to make in passing, lest it 
should be thought that I talk about the vices 
and absurdities of men rather than attempt to 
demonstrate the nature and properties of 
things. As I said in the Preface to the Third 
Part, I consider human affects and their prop- 
erties precisely as I consider other natural 
objects; and, indeed, the affects of man, if they 
do not show his iwwer, show, at least, the 
power and workmanship of nature, no less 
than many other things which we admire and 
delight to contemplate. I proceed, however, to 
notice those things connected with the affects 
which are productive either of profit or loss to 
man. 

Pbop. 58. Self-exaltation is not opposed to rear 
son, hvX may spring from it. 

Demonst. This is plain from Def. 30 of the 
Affects, and also from the definition of honour 
in Schol. 1, Prop. 37, pt. 4. 

Schol. Wiat is called vainglory is self-satis- 
faction, nourished by nothing but the good 
opinion of the multitude, so that when that is 
withdrawn, the satisfaction, that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 62, pt. 4), the chief good which 
every one loves, ceases. For this reason those 
who glory in the good opimon of the multitude 
anxiously and with daily care strive, labour, 
and struggle to preserve their fame. For the 
multitude is changeable and fickle, so that 
fame, if it be not preserved, soon passes away. 
As every one, moreover, is desirous to catch 
the praises of the people, one person will 
readily destroy the fame of another; and, con- 
sequently, as the object of contention is what 
is commonly tiiought to be the highest good, a 
great desire arises on the part of every one to 
keep down his fellows by every possible means, 
and he who at last comes off conqueror boasts 
more because he has injured another person 
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than became he has profited hhmelf . This 
l^ory of sdfHsatisfactiony therefore, is indeed 
vain, for it is really no glory. What is worthy of 
notice with regard to shame may easily be 
gathered from what has been said about com- 
passion and repentance. 1 will only add that 
pity, like shame, although it is not a virtue, is 
nevertheless good, in so far as it shows that a 
desire of living uprightly is present in the man 
who is possessed with shame, just as pain is 
called good in so far as it shows that the in- 
jured part has not yet putrefied. A man, there- 
fore, who is ashamed of what he has done, al- 
though he is sorrowful, is nevertheless more 
perfect than the shamdess man who has no 
desire of living uprightly. These are the things 
which I undertook to establish with regard to 
the affects of joy and sorrow. With reference to 
the desires, these are good or evil as they 
apring from good or evil affects. All of them, 
however, in so far as they are begotten in us of 
affects which are passions, are blind (as may 
easily be inferred from what has been said in 
Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 4), nor would they be of 
any use if men could be easily persuaded to 
live according to the dictates of reason alone, 
as 1 shall show in a few words. 

Prop4 59. To all actiona to which we are deter^ 
mined by an affect which is a passion toe may, 
without the affect^ be determined by reason, 
Demonst, To act according to reason is 
nothing (Prop. 3, and Def. 2, pt. 3) but to do 
those things which follow from the necessity 
of our nature considered in itself alone. But 
sorrow is evil so far as it lessens or restrains 
this power of action (Pi'op. 41, pt. 4); there- 
fore we can be determined by this affect to no 
action which we could not perform if we were 
led by reason. Again, joy is evil so far only as 
it hinders our fitness for action (Props. 41 and 
43, pt. 4); and therefore also we can so far be 
determii:^ to no action which we could not do 
if we were led by reason. Finally, in so far as 
joy is good, so far it agrees with reason (for it 
consists in this, that a man's power of action 
is increased or assisted), and it is not a passion 
unless in so far as man's power of action is not 
increased sufiloientiy for him to conceive ade- 
qoatdy himself and his actions (Prop. 3, pt. 3, 
with its Schol.). If, therefore, a man affected 
with joy were led to such perfection as to oon- 
oAre adequately himself and his actions, he 
would be fitted^bettor even than before— for 
the imfformanee of thorn aetkms 
now dAmmoed by the affects which are pas- 
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idons. But all the affects are related to joy, 
sorrow, or desire (see the explanation oi IM, 4 
of the Affects), and desire (Def. 1 of the Af- 
fects) is nothing but the endeavour itself to 
act; therefore to ail actions to which we are 
determined by an affect which is a passion we 
may without the affect be detemined by 
reason alone. q.b.d. 

Another Demonstration. Any action is called 
evil in so far as it arises from our being af- 
fected with hatred or some evil affect (Corol. 
1, Prop. 45, pt. 4). But no action considered in 
itself alone is either good or evil (as we have 
already shown in the preface to this part), but 
one and the same action is sometimes good 
and sometimes evil. Therefore we may be led 
by reason (Prop. 19, pt. 4) to that same action 
which is sometimes evil, or which aiwes from 
some evil affect. q.e.d. 

Schol, This can be explained mo]4 clearly 
by an example. The action of striking, \ for in- 
stance, in so far as it is considered physically, 
and we attend only to the fact that a man 
raises his arm, closes his hand, and forcibly 
moves the whole arm downwards, is a virtue 
which is conceived from the structure of the 
human body. If, therefore, a man agitated by 
anger or hatred is led to close the fist or move 
the arm, this comes to pass, as we have shown 
in the S^ond Part, because one and the same 
action can be joined to different images of 
things, and therefore we may be led to one and 
the same action as well by the images of things 
which we conceive confusedly as by those 
which we conceive clearly and distinctly. If 
appears, therefore, that every desire which 
arises from an affect which is a passion would 
be of no use if men could be led by reason. We 
shall now see why a derire which arises from an 
affect which is a passion is called blind. 

Prop. 60. The desire which arises from joy of 
sorrow^ which is related to one or to some, but nd 
to am, the parts of the body, has no regard to die 
profit of the whole man, 

Demonst, Let it be supposed that a part of 
the body — ^A, for example— is so strengthened 
by the force of some external cause that it pre- 
vails over the others (Prop. 6, pt. 4). It will 
not endeavour, therefore, to lose its strength 
in order that the remaining parts of the bodp^ 
may p^orm their functions, for in that case it 
would have a force or power of losing 
strength, which (Prop. 6, pt 3) is absurd. B 
will endeavour^ therefore, and consequently 
(Props. 7 and 12, pt 8) ttie mind also will en* 
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deavour, to prad^rve tiliis same state; and so 
the desire whieh arises from such an affect of 
joy has no regard to ttie whole man. If, on the 
of^er hand, it be supposed that the A is 
restrained so that the other parts prevail, it 
can be demonstrated in the same way that the 
desire which springs from sorrow has no r^ard 
to the whole man. 

Schcl, Since, therefore, joy is most frequent- 
ly related to one part of the body (Schol. 
Prop. 44, pt. 4), we generally desire to pre- 
serve our bdng without reference to our health 
as a whole; and, moreover, the desires by 
which we are chiefly controlled (Corol. Prop. 
9, pt. 4) have regard to the present only, and 
not to the future. 

Prop. 61. A desire which springe from reason 
can never be in excess. 

Denwnet, Desire (Def. 1 of the Affects), ab- 
solutely considered, is the very essence of man, 
in so far as he is conceived as determined in 
any way whatever to any action, and there- 
fore the desire which springs from reason, that 
is to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), which is begotten in 
us in so far as we act, is the very essence or 
nature of man in so far as it is conceived as 
determined to actions which are adequately 
conceived by the essence of man alone (Def. 
2, pt. 3). If, therefore, this desire could be in 
excess, it would be possible for human nature, 
considered in itself alone, to exceed itself, or, 
in other words, more would be possible to it 
than is possible, which is a manifest contra- 
diction, and therefore this desire can never be 
in excess. q.e.d. 

Prop. 62 . In so far as ike conception of an oh^ 
jed is formed by the mind according to the dio- 
late of reason, the mind is equally affected, 
whether the idea be (hat of something future, past, 
or present. 

Demonst. Everything which the mind, un- 
der the guidance of reason, conceives, it con- 
ceives under the same form of eternity or ne- 
cessity (Corol. 2, Prop. 44, pt. 2), and it is af- 
fected with the same certainty (Prop. 43, pt. 2, 
and its SdioL). Hierefore, whether the idea be 
one of a future, past, or present object, the 
mind conceives the object with the same ne- 
cessity, and is affected with the same cer- 
^mty; and whether the idea be that of a 
future, past, or present object, it will neve^ 
theless be eqindly true (Prop. 41, pt. 2), that is 
to say (Def. 4, pt. 2), it will riways have the 
same ptapetHm of an adequate idea. There- 


fore, in so far as the oonception of an object is 
formed by the mind accoiding to the dictates 
of reason, the mind will be affected in the same 
way whe^er the idea be that of something 
future, past, or present. q.e.d. 

Schol. If it were possible forus to possess an 
adequate knowledge concerning the duration 
of things, and to determine by reason the pe- 
rils of their existence, we should contemplate 
with the same affect objects future and pres- 
ent, and the good which the mind conceived 
to be future, it would seek just as it would seek 
the present good. Consequently it would nec- 
essarily neglect the present go^ for the sake 
of a greater future good, and would, as we fdwdl 
presently show, be very little disposed to seek 
a good which was present, but which would be 
a cause of any future evil. But it is not possible 
for us to have any other than a very inade- 
quate knowledge of the duration of things 
(Prop. 31, pt. 2), and we determine (Schol. 
Prop. 44, pt. 2) the periods of the existence of 
objects by the imagination alone, which is not 
affected by the image of a present object in the 
same way as it is by that of future object. 
Hence it comes to pass that the true knowl- 
edge of good and evil which we possess is only 
abstract or universal, and the judgment we 
pass upon the order of things and the connec- 
tion of causes, so that we may determine what 
is good for us in the present and what is evil, is 
rather imaginary than real. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at if the desire which 
arises from a knowledge of good and evil, in so 
far as this knowledge has regard to the future, 
is capable of being easily restrained by the 
desire of objects which are sweet to us at the 
present moment. (See Prop. 16, pt. 4). 

Prop. 63. He who is led by fear, and does what 
is good in order that he may avoid what is evil, is 
not led by reason. 

Demonst. All the affects which are related 
to the mind, in so far as it acts, that is to say 
(Prop. 3, pt. 3), which are related to reason, 
are no other than affects of joy and desire 
(Prop. 59, pt. 3) , and therefore (Def. 13 of the 
Affects), he who is led by fear and does good 
through fear of evil is not led by reason. q.ib.b. 

Schol. The superstitious, who know bettm* 
how to rail at vice than to teach virtue, ahd 
who study not to lead man by reason, but to 
hold him in throu^ fear, in order that he may 
shun evil rather than love virtue, earn at 
nothing more than that others should be as 
miserable as themselves, and, tiierefore, it is 
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not to be wondered at if they generally become 
annoying and hateful to men. 

Ctml, By the desire which springs from 
reason we follow good directly and avoid evil 
indirectly. 

DemonsL For the desire which springs from 
reason cannot spring from sorrow, but only 
from an affect of joy, which is not a passion 
(Prop. 59, pt. 3), that is to say, from joy 
which cannot be in excess (Prop. 61, pt. 4). 
This desire springs, therefore (Prop. 8, pt. 4), 
from the knowledge of good, and not from the 
knowledge of evil, and therefore, according to 
the guidance of reason, we seek what is good 
directly, and so far only do we shun what is 
evil. Q.E.D. 

Schol. This corollary is explained by the ex- 
ample of a sick man and a healthy man. The 
sick man, through fear of death, eats what he 
di^likes; the healthy man takes a pleasure in 
his food, and so enjoys life more than if he 
feared death and directly desired to avoid it. 
So also the judge who condemns a guilty man 
to death, not from hatred or anger, but solely 
from love for the public welfare, is led by 
reason alone. 

Prop. 64. The knowledge of evil is inadequate 
knowledge, 

Demonst, The knowledge of evil (Prop. 8, 
I)t. 4} is sorrow itself, in so far as we are con- 
scious of it. But sorrow is the passage to a less 
perfection (Def. 3 of the Affects), and it can- 
not, therefore, be understood through the 
essence itself of man (Props. 6 and 7, pt. 3). 
It is, therefore (Def. 2, pt. 3), a passion which 
(Prop. 3, pt. 3) depends upon inadequate 
ideas, and consequently (Prop. 29, pt. 2) the 
knowledge of sorrow, that is to say, the knowl- 
edge of evil, is inadequate. q.e.d. 

Carol, Hence it follows that if the human 
mind had none but adequate ideas, it would 
form no notion of eviL 

Prop. 65. According to (he guidance of reason, 
of two things which are good, we shall foUow the 
greatergood, andqftwoevils,weshaU follow theless, 

Demonst, The good which hinders us from 
enjoying a greater good is really an evil, for 
good and evil (as we have shown in the pr^ace 
to this part) are affirmed of things in so far as 
we compare them with one another. By the 
same reasoning a less evil is really a good, and 
therefore (Corel. Prop. 63, pt. 4), according to 
the guidance of reason, we shall seek or follow 
the greater good only and the lesser evil. Q.s.n. 
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Carol, According to the guidance of reason, 
we shall follow a lesser evil for the sake of a 
greater good, and a lesser good which is the 
cause of a greater evil we shall neglect. For the 
evil which we here call less is really a good, and 
the good, on the other hand, is evil; and there- 
fore (Corol. Prop. 63, pt. 4) we shall seek the 
former and neglect the latter. q.e.d. 

Prop. 66. According to the guidance of reason, 
we shall seek (he greater future good before that 
which is less and present, and we shall seek also 
the less and present evil before that which is 
greater and future, 

Demonst , . If it were possible for the mind to 
have an adequate knowledge of a fupure ob- 
ject, it would be affected by the same affect 
towards the future object as towards aWesent 
object (Prop. 62, pt. 4). Therefore, in m far as 
we attend to reason itself, as we are supposing 
in this proix)sition that wc do, it is the same 
thing whether the greater good or evil be sup- 
posed to be future or present, and therefore 
(Prop. 65, pt. 4) we shall seek the greater 
future good before that which is less and pres- 
ent, &C. Q.E.D. 

Corol, According to the guidance of reason, 
we shall seek the lesser present evil which is 
the pause of the greater future good, and the 
lesser present good which is the cause of a 
greater future evil we shall neglect. This corol- 
lary is connected with the foregoing proposi- 
tion in the same way as Corol. Prop. 65 is con- 
nected with Prop. 65. 

Schol, If what has been said here be com- 
pared with what has been demonstrated about 
the strength of the passions in the first eigh- 
teen Props, pt. 4, and in Schol. Prop. 18, pt. 4, 
it will easily be seen in what consists the dif- 
ference between a man who is led by affect or 
opinion alone and one who is led by reason. 
The former, whether he wills it or not, does 
those things of which he is entirely ignorant, 
but the latter does the will of no one but him- 
self, and does those things only which he 
knows are of greatest importance in life, and 
which he therefore desires above all things. I 
call the former, therefore, a slave, and the 
latter free. 

I will add here a few words concerning the 
character of the free man and bis manner of 
Ufe. 

Prop. 67. A free man thinks of nothing less 
than of death, and his wisdom is not a medUor 
Hon upon death but upon life. 
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Demonst^ A free man, that is to say, a 
who lives according to the dictates of reason 
alone, is not led by the fear of death (Prop. 63, 
pt. 4), but directly desires the good (Corol. 
Prop. 63, pt. 4) ; that is to say (Prop. 24, pt. 4), 
desires to act, to live, and to preserve his being 
in accordance with the principle of seeking his 
own profit. He thinks, therefore, of nothing 
less t^n of death, and his wisdom is a m^ita- 
tion upon life. q.b.d. 

Prop. 68. If men were bom free, they woM 
form no conception of good and evil so long as 
they were free. 

Demonst. 1 have said that that man is free 
who is led by reason alone. He, therefore, who 
is bom free and remains free has no other than 
adequate ideas, and therefore has no concep- 
tion of evil (Corol. Prop. 64, pt. 4), and conse- 
quently (as good and evil are correlative) no 
conception of good. q.e.d. 

Schol. It is clear from Prop. 4, pt. 4, that 
the hypothesis of this proposition is false, and 
cannot be conceived unless in so far as we re- 
gard human nature alone, or rather God, not 
in so far as He is infinite, but in so far only as 
He is the cause of man's existence. This (to- 
gether with theother things we have beforedem- 
onstrated) appears to have been what was 
meant by Moses in that history of the first man. 
In that history no other power of God is con- 
ceived excepting that by which He created man; 
that is to say, the power with which He con- 
sidered nothing but the advantage of man. 
Therefore we are told that God forbad free 
man to eat of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, and warned him that as soon as he 
ate of it he would immediately dread death 
rather than desire to live. Afterwards we are 
told that when man found a wife who agreed 
entirely with his nature, he saw that there 
could be nothing in nature which could be 
more profitable to him than his wife. But when 
he came to believe that the brutes were like 
himself, he immediately began to imitate their 
affects (Prop. 27, pt. 3), and to lose his liberty, 
which the Patriarchs afterwards recovered, 
being led by the spirit of Christ, that is to say, 
by the idea of God, which alone can make a 
man free, and cause him to desire for other 
men the good he desires for himself, as (Prop. 
37, pt. 4) we have already demonstrated. 

Prop. 69. The virtue of a free man is seen to ^ 
os great in avoidiTig danger as in overcoming 
Demonst, An affect cannot be restrained or 


removed unless a contrary and stronger affect 
restrains it (Prop. 7, pt. 4); but blind audacity 
and fear are affects which may be conceived as 
being equally great (Props. 6 and 3, pt. 4). 
The virtue or stren^h of mind, therefore (fop 
the definition of this, see Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 
3), which is required to restrain audacity must 
be equally great with that which is required to 
restrain fear; that is to say (Defs, 40 and 41 of 
the Affects), a free man avoids danger by the 
same virtue of the mind as that by which he 
seeks to overcome it. q.e.d. 

C oral. Flight at the proper time, just as well 
as fighting, is to be reckoned, therefore, as 
showing strength of mind in a man who is free; 
that is to say, a free man chooses flight by the 
same strength or presence of mind as that by 
which he chooses battle. 

UchoL What strength of mind is, or what I 
understand by it, I have explained in Schol. 
Prop. 59, pt. 3. By danger, I understand any- 
thing which may be the cause of sorrow, ha- 
tred, discord, or any other evil like them. 

Prop. 70. The free man who lives amongst those 
who are ignorant strives as much as possible to 
avoid their favours. 

Defnonst. Every one, according to his own 
disposition, judges what is good (Schol. Prop. 
39, pt. 3). The ignorant man, therefore, who 
has conferred a favour on another person, will 
value it according to his own way of thinking, 
and he will be sad if a less value seems to be 
placed upon it by the person who has received 
it (Prop. 42, pt. 3). But a free man strives to 
unite other men with himself by friendship 
(Prop. 37, pt. 4), and not to return to them 
favours which they, according to their affects, 
may consider to be equal to those which they 
have bestowed. He desires rather to govern 
himself and others by the free decisions of 
reason, and to do those things only which he 
has discovered to be of the first importance, 
A free man, therefore, in onler that he may 
not be hated by the ignorant nor yet yield 
to their appetites, but only to reason, will en- 
deavour as much as possible to avoid their 
favours. q.e.d. 

Schol. I say as much as possible. For al- 
though men are ignorant, they are nevertihe- 
less men, who, when we are in straits, are able 
to afford us human assistance— the best as- 
sistance which man can receive. It is often 
necessary, therefore, to receive a favour from 
tiie ignorant, and to thank them for it accord- 
ing to their taste; and besides this, care must 
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be used, even in declining favours, not to sem 
either to despise the ^vers or throu^ avarice 
to dread <a retom, so that we may not, niiile 
striving to escape their hatred, by that very 
act incur their displeasure. In avoiding fa- 
vours, therefore, we must be guided by a con- 
sida^rtion of what is profitable and honourable. 

Prop. 71. Ntme hid ih(^ who €are free are ver^ 
gratefvl to one anoOier. 

Demonst. None but those who are free are 
very profitable to one another, or are united 
by the closest bond of friendship (Prop. 35, pt. 
4, and Corol. 1), or with an equal zeal of love 
strive to do good to one another (Prop. 37, pt. 
4), and therefore (Def. 34 of the Affects) none 
but those who are free are very grateful to one 
another, q.e.d. 

SchoL The gratitude to one another of men 
who are led by blind desire is generally a mat- 
ter of business or a snare rather than grati- 
tude. Ingratitude, it is to be observed, is not 
an affect. It is nevertheless base, because it is 
generally a sign that a man is too much af- 
fected by hatr^, anger, pride, or avarice. For 
he who through stupidity does not know how 
to return a gift is not ungrateful; and much 
less is he ungrateful who is not moved by the 
gifts of a harlot to serve her lust, nor by those 
of a thief to conceal his thefts, nor by any 
other gifts of a similar kind. On the contrary, 
a man shows that he possesses a steadfast 
mind if he does not suffer himself to be en- 
ticed by any gifts to his own or to common 
ruin. 

Prop. 72. A free man neeer acts deceitftdlf/, but 
always honourably. 

Demonst. If a free man did an 3 rthing deceit- 
fully, in so far as he is free, he would do it at 
the bidding of reason (for so far only do we 
call him free) ; and therefore to act deceitfully 
would be a viHue (Prop. 24, pt. 4), and conse- 
quently (by the same proposition) it would be 
more advantageous to evexy one, for the pres- 
ervation of his being, to act deceitfully; that is 
to say (as is self-evident), it would be more 
advantageous to men to agree only in words 
and to opposed in reality, which (Ck)rol. 
Prop. 31, pt. 4) is absurd. A free man, there- 
fore, &C. Q.B.D. 

SthoL If it be asked whether, if a man by 
breach of faith could escape haax the danger 
of instant death, reason does not oounsdi him, 
lor the preservation of hfe bring, to break 
laith; 1 rqply in the same way, that if reasem 


gives such counsel, die gives it to all men, and 
reason therefore generally counsds men to 
make no agreements for uniting their strength 
and possessing laws in common except deceit- 
fully, that is to say, to have in reality no omn- 
mon laws, which is absurd. 

Prop. 73. A man who is guided by reason is 
freer in a State where he livee according to the 
common laws than he is in solitude^ where he 
obeys himself alone. 

Demonst. A man who is guided by reason is 
not led to obey by fear (Prop. 63, pt. 4), but in 
so far as he endeavours to preserve his Mng in 
accordance with the bidding of reason, that is 
to say (Sch6l. Prop. 66, pt. 4), in so tar as he 
endeavours to live in fr^om, does ne desire 
to have regard for the common lifeWd the 
common profit (Prop. 37, pt. 4), and conse- 
quently (as we have shown in Schol. 2, Prop. 
37, pt. 4) he desires to live acoording\ to the 
common laws of the State. A man, the^ore, 
who is guided by reason desires, in order that 
he may live more freely, to maintain the com- 
mon rights of the State. q.b.i>. 

Schol. These, and the like things which we 
have demonstrated concerning the true liberty 
of man, are related to fortitude, that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 69, pt. 3), to strength of mind 
and generosity. Nor do I think it worth while 
to demonstrate here, one by one, all the prop- 
erties of fortitude, and still less to show how 
its possessor can hate no one, be angry with no 
one, can neither envy, be indignant with, nor 
despise anybody, and can least of all be proud. 
For all this, together with truths of a like kind 
which have to do with the true life and religion, 
are easily deduced from Props. 37 and 46, pt. 
4, which show that hatred is to be overcome 
by love, and that every one who is guided by 
reason desires for others the good which he 
seeks for himself. In addition, we must re- 
m^ber what we have already observed in 
Schol. Prop. 50, pt. 4, and in other places, that 
the brave man ^1 consider above everything 
that all things follow from the necessity of the 
divine nature; and that, consequently, what- 
ever he thinks injurious and evil, and, moreover 
whatever seems to be impiotis, dreadful, unjust, 
or wicked, arises from this, that he conceives 
things in a disturbed, mutilated, and confused 
fashion. For this reason, his chief effort is to 
conceive things as they are in thernsrives, and 
to remove the hindrances to true knowl^go* 
such as hatred, anger, envy, derision, pride, 
and others of this Idnd which we have before 
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inoAted; and so he endeavours, as we have 
said, as much as possible to do well and rejoice* 
How far human virtue reaches in the attain- 
ment of these things, and what it can do, I 
shall diow in the following paj*t. 


APPENDIX 

My observations in this part concerning the 
true method of life have not been arranged so 
that they could be seen at a glance, but have 
been demonstrated here and there according 
as 1 could more easily deduce one from another. 
I have determined, therefore, here to collect 
them, and reduce them under principal heads. 


All our efforts or desires follow from the ne- 
cessity of our nature in such a maimer that 
they can be understood either through it alone 
as their proximate cause, or in so far as we are 
a part of nature, which part cannot be ade- 
quately conceived through itself and without 
the other individuals. 

II 

The desires which follow from our nature in 
such a manner that they can be understood 
through it alone, are those which are related to 
the mind, in so far as it is conceived to consist 
of adequate ideas. The remaining desires are 
not related to the mind, unless in so far as it 
conceives things inadequately, whose power 
and increase cannot be determined by human 
power, but by the power of objects which are 
without us. The first kind of desires, therefore, 
are properly called actions, but the latter pas- 
sions; for the first always indicate om power, 
and the latter, on the contrary, indicate our 
impotence and imperfect knowledge. 

m 

Our actions, that is to say, those desires 
which are determined by man’s power or rea- 
son, are alwa^p gpod; the others may be good 
as well as eviL 

IV 

It is therefore most profitable to us in life to 
make perfect tiie intellect or reason as far as 
possible, in thi^ one thing consists the 
highest happiness or blessedness of man; for 
blessedness is nothing but &e peace of mind 
which ftprifi g a from the intuitive knowledge of 


God, and to perfect the inteDect is nothing but 
to understand God, together with the atti> 
butes and actions of God, which flow from tibe 
necessity of Ifis nature. The final aim, tiwCh 
fore, of a man who is guided by reason, that is 
to say, the chief desire by which he strives to 
govern all his other desires, is that by which he 
is led adequately to conceive hinos!^ and all 
things which can be conceived by his intdli- 
gence. 


There is no rational life therefore, without 
intelligence, and things are good only in so far 
as they assist man to enjoy that Ufe of the 
mind which is determined by intelligenoe. 
Those things alone, on the other hand, we call 
evil which hinder man from perfecting his rea- 
son and enjo3ning a rational life. 

VI 

But because all those things of which man is 
the efficient cause are necessarily good, it fol- 
lows that no evil can happen to man except 
from external causes, that is to say, except in 
80 far as he is a part of the whole of nature, 
whose laws human nature is compelled to 
obey — compelled also to accommodate him- 
self to this whole of nature in almost an in- 
finite number of ways. 

VII 

It is impossible that a man should not be a 
part of nature and follow her common order; 
but if he be placed amongst individuals who 
agree with his nature, his power of action will 
by that very fact be assisted and supported. 
But if, on the contrary, he be placed amount 
individuals who do not in the least agree vdth 
his nature, he will scarcely be able without 
great change on his part to accommodate him- 
self to them. 

VIII 

Anything that exists in nature which we 
judge to be evil or able to hinder us from ex- 
isting and enjoying a rational life, we are al- 
lowed to remove from us in that way which 
seems the safest; and whatever, on the other 
hand, we judge to be good or to be profitable 
for the preservation of our being or the enjoy- 
ment of a rational life, we are permitted to 
take for our use and use in any way we may 
think proper; and absolutely, every one is at* 
lowed by the highest right of nature to do that 
which he believes contributes to his own profit. 
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IX 

Nothing, therefore, can agree better with 
the nature of any object than other individuals 
of the same kind, and so (sec § 7) there is 
nothing more profitable to man for the preserv- 
ation of his being and the enjoyment of a 
rational life than a man who is guided by 
reason. Again, since there is no single thing we 
know which is more excellent than a man who 
is guided by reason, it follows that there is 
nothing by which a person can better show 
how much skill and talent he possesses than 
by so educating men that at last they will live 
under the direct authority of reason. 


In so far as men are carried away by envy 
or any affect of hatred towards one another, so 
far are they contrary to one another, and 
consequently so much the more are they to be 
feared, as they have more power than other 
individuals of nature. 

XI 

Minds, nevertheless, are not conquered by 
arms, but by love and generosity. 


Above all things is it profitable to men to 
form communities and to unite themselves to 
one another by bonds which may make all of 
them as one man; and absolutely, it is profit- 
able for them to do whatever may tend to 
strengthen their friendships. 

XIII 

But to accomplish this skill and watchful- 
ness are required; for men are changeable 
(those being very few who live according to 
the laws of reason), and nevertheless generally 
envious and more inclined to vengeance than 
pity. To bear with each, therefore, according 
to his disposition and to refrain from imitating 
his affects requires a singular power of mind. 
But those, on the contrary, who know how to 
revile men, to denounce vices rather than teach 
virtues, and not to strengthen men’s minds 
but to weaken them, arc injurious both to 
themselves and others, so that many of them 
through an excess of impatience and a false 
seal for religion prefer living with brutes rather 
than amongst men; just as boys or youths, un- 
able to endure with equanimity the rebukes of 
ttieir parents, fly to the army, choosing the 
discomforts of war and the rule of a tyrant 


rather than the comforts of home and the ad- 
monitions of a father, suffering all kinds of 
burdens to be imposed upon them in order 
that they may revenge themselves upon their 
parents. 

XIV 

Although, therefore, men generally deter- 
mine ever 3 rthing by their pleasure, many more 
advantages than disadvantages arise from 
their common union. It is better, therefore, to 
endure with equanimity the injuries inflicted 
by them, and to apply our minds to those 
things which subserve concord and the es- 
tablishment of friendship. 

XV I 

The things which beget concord are those 
which are related to justice, integrity, and 
honour; for besides that which is unjust and 
injurious, men take ill also anything which is 
esteemed base, or that any one should qespise 
the received customs of the State. But in order 
to win love, those things are chiefly necessary 
which have reference to religion and piety. 
(See Schols. 1 and 2, Prop. 37, Schol. Prop. 46, 
and Schol. Prop. 73, pt. 4.) 

XVI 

Concord, moreover, is often produced by 
fear, but it is without good faith. It is to he 
observed, too, that fear arises from impotence 
of mind, and therefore is of no service to rea- 
son; nor is pity, although it seems to present 
an appearance of piety. 

XVII 

Men also are conquered by liberality, es- 
pecially those who have not the means where- 
with to procure what is necessary for the sup- 
port of life. But to assist every one who is 
needy far surpasses the strength or profit of a 
private person, for the wealth of a private 
person is altogether insufficient to supply such 
wants. Besides, the power of any one man is 
too limited for him to be able to unite every 
one with himself in friendship. The care, 
therefore, of the poor is incumbent on the 
whole of society and concerns only the general 
profit. 

XVIII 

In the receipt of benefits and in returning 
thanks, care altogether different must be 
taken — concerning which see Schol. Prop. 70, 
and Schol. Prop. 71, pt. 4. 
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XIX 

The love of a harlot, that is to say, the lust 
of sexual intercourse, which arises from mere 
extern^ form, and absolutely all love which 
recognises any other cause than the freedom 
of ^e mind, easily passes into hatred, unless, 
which is worse, it becomes a species of delir- 
ium, and thereby discord is cherished rather 
than concord (Corol. Prop. 31, pt. 3). 

XX 

With regard to marriage, it is plain that it is 
in accordance with reason, if the desire of con- 
nection is engendered not merely by external 
form, but by a love of begetting children and 
wisely educating them; and if, in addition, the 
love both of the husband and wife has for its 
cause not external form merely, but chiefly 
liberty of mind. 

XXI 

Flattery, too, produces concord, but only by 
means of the disgraceful crime of slavery or 
perfidy; for there are none who are more taken 
by flattery than the proud, who wish to be first 
and are not so. 

XXII 

There is a false appearance of piety and re- 
ligion in dejection; and although dejection is 
the opposite of pride, the humble dejected 
man is very near akin to the proud (Schoi. 
Prop. 57, pt, 4). 

XXIII 

Shame also contributes to concord, but only 
with regard to those matters which cannot be 
concealed. Shame, too, inasmuch as it is a kind of 
sorrow, does not belong to the service of reason. 

XXIV 

The remaining affects of sorrow which have 
man for their object are directly opposed to 
justice, integrity, honour, piety, and religion; 
and although indignation may seem to present 
an appearance of equity, yet there is no law 
where it is allowed to every one to judge the 
deeds of another, and to vindicate his own or 
another’s right. 

XXV 

Affability, that is to say, the desire of pleas- 
ing men, which is determined by reason, is r^ 
lated to piety (SchoL Prop. 37, pt. 4). But if 
affability arise from an affect, it is ambition or 


desire, by which men, ^nerally under a false 
pretence of piety, excite discords and sedi- 
tions. For he who desires to assist other people, 
either by advice or by deed, in order that they 
may together enjoy the highest good, will 
strive, above all things, to win their love, and 
not to draw them into admiration, so that a 
doctrine may be named after him, nor abso- 
lutely to give any occasion for envy. In com- 
mon conversation, too, he will avoid referring 
to the vices of men, and will take care only 
sparingly to speak of human impotence, wliile 
he will talk largely of human virtue or power, 
and of the way by which it may be made per- 
fect, so that men being moved not by fear or 
aversion, but solely by the affect of joy, may 
endeavour as much as they can to live under 
the rule of reason. 

XXVI 

Excepting man, we know no individual thing 
in nature in whose mind we can take pleasure, 
nor anything which we can unite with our- 
selves by friendship or any kind of intercourse, 
and therefore regard to our own profit does not 
demand that we should preserve anything 
which exists in nature excepting men, but 
teaches us to preserve it or destroy it in ac- 
cordance with its varied uses, or to adapt it to 
our own service in any way whatever. 

XXVII 

The profit which we derive from objects 
without us, over and above the experience and 
knowledge which we obtain because we ob- 
serve them and change them from their exist- 
ing forms into others, is chiefly the preserva- 
tion of the body, and for this reason those ob- 
jects are the most profitable to us which can 
feed and nourish the body, so that all its parts 
are able properly to perform their functions. 
For the more capable the body is of being af- 
fected in many ways, and affecting external 
bodies in many ways, the more capable of 
thinking is the mind (Props. 38 and 39, pt. 4). 
But there seem to be very few things in nature 
of this kind, and it is consequently necessary 
for the requisite nourishment of the body to 
use many different kinds of food; for the hu- 
man body is composed of a great number of 
parts of different nature, which need constant 
and varied food in order that the whole of the 
body may be equally adapted for all those 
things which can follow from its nature, and 
consequently that the mind also may be 
equally adapted to conceive many things* 
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xxvm 

The stiength of (me man would soaroely 
suffice to obtain these things if men (hd not 
mutually assist one another. As mon^ has 
presented us wi& an abstract of everything, it 
La come to pass that its image above every 
other usually occupies the mind of the multi^ 
tude, because &ey can ima^e hardly any 
kind of joy without the accompanying idea of 
mon^ as its cause. 

XXIX 

This, however, is a vice only in those who 
seek money not from poverty or necessity, but 
because they have learnt the arts of gain, by 
which they keep up a grand appearance. As 
for the body itself, they feed it in accordance 
with custom, but sparingly, because they be- 
lieve that they lose so much of their goods as 
they spend up(m the preservation of their body. 
Those, however, who know the true use of 
money, and regulate the measure of wealth 
according to their needs, live contented with 
few things. 

XXX 

Since, therefore, those things are good ehich 
hdp the parts of the body to perform their 
functions, and since joy consists in this, that 
the power of man, in so far as he is made up of 
mind and body, is helped or increased, it fol- 
lows that all those things which bring joy are 
good. But inasmuch as thmgs do not work to 
this end— that they may affect us with joy— 
nor is their power of action guided in accord- 
ance with our profit, and finally, since joy is 
generally relat^ chiefly to some one part of 
the body, it follows that generally the affects 
of joy (unless reason and watchfulness be 
present), and consequently the desires which 
are begottmi from tiiem, are excesmve. It is to 
be added, that an affect causes us to put that 
thing first which is sweet to us in the present, 
and that we are not able to judge the future 


with an equal affect (ff the mind (Schol. Prop. 
44, and Schol. Prop. 60, pt. 4). 

XXXI 

Superstition, on the contrary, seems to af- 
firm that what brings sorrow is good, and, on 
the contrary, that what brings joy is evil. But, 
as we have already said (Schol. Prop. 45, pt. 
4), no one excepting an envious man is ^ 
lifted at my impotence or disadvantage, for 
the greater the joy with which we are affected, 
the greater the perfection to which we pass, 
and consequently the more do we participate 
in the divine nature; nor can joy ever be evil 
which is corrtrolled by a true coiudderation for 
our own )}fbfit. On the other hand, pe man 
who is led by fear, and does what is ^d that 
he may avoid what is evil, is not ^ded by 
reason. 

XXXII 

But human power is very limited, and is in- 
finitely surpassed by the power of external 
causes, so that we do not possess an absolute 
power to adapt to our service the things which 
are without us. Nevertheless we shall bear 
with equanimity those things which happen to 
us contrary to what a consideration of our own 
profit demands, if we are conscious that we 
have performed our duty, that the poWer we 
have could not reach so far as to enable us to 
avoid those things, and that we are a part of 
the whole of nature, whose order we follow. If 
we clearly and distinctly understand this, the 
part of us which is determined by intelligence, 
that is to say, the better part of us, will be en- 
tirely satisfied therewith, and in that satisfac- 
tion will endeavour to persevere; for, in so far 
as we understand, we cannot desire anything 
excepting what is necessary, nor, absolutely, 
can we be satisfied with anything but the 
truth. Therefore in so far as we understand 
these things pit^reiiy will the efforts of the 
better part of us agree with the ordo: of tire 
whole d nature. 



FIFTH PART 

OF THE POWER OF THE INTELLECT. 
OR OF HUMAN LIBERTY 


PREFACE 

I pass at length to the other part of Ethics 
which concerns the method or way which leads 
to liberty. In this part, therefore, I shall treat 
of the power of reason, showing how much 
reason itself can control the afTects, and then 
what is freedom of mind or blessedness. Thence 
we shall see how much stronger the wise man 
is than the ignorant. In what manner and in 
what way the intellect should be rendered per- 
fect, and with what art the body is to be cared 
for in order that it may properly perform its 
functions, I have nothing to do with here; for 
all former belongs to logic, the latter to medi- 
cine. I shall occupy myself here, as I have said, 
solely with the power of the mind or of reason, 
first of all showing the extent and nature of the 
authority which it has over the affects in re- 
straining them and governing them; for that 
we have not absolute authority over them we 
have already demonstrated. The Stoics indeed 
thouf^t that the affects depend absolutely on 
our will, and that we are absolutely masters 
over them; but they were driven, by the con- 
tradiction of experience, though not by their 
own principles, to confess that not a little 
practice and study are required in order to re- 
strain and govern the affects. This, one of 
them attempted to illustrate, if I remember 
rightly, by the example of two dogs, one of a 
domestic and the other of a hunting breed; 
for he was able by habit to make the house-dog 
hunt, and the hunting dog, on the contrary, to 
desist from running after hares. To the Stoical 
opinion Descartes much inclines. He afilirms 
that the soul or mind is united specially to a 
certain part of the brain called the pineal 
gland, which ttie mind by the mere exercise of 
the will is able to move in different ways, and 
by whose help the mind perceives all the move- 
ments which are excited in the body and ex- 
ternal objects. This gland he is sus- 

pended in the middle of the brain in such a 
manner that it can i>c moved by the least mo- 
tion of the animal spirits. Again, he affirms 


that any variation in the manner in which the 
animal spirits impinge upon this gland is fol- 
lowed by a variation in the manner in which it 
is suspended in the middle of the brain, and 
moreover that the number of different impres** 
sions on the gland is the same as that of the 
different external objects which propd the 
animal spirits towwls it. Hence it comes to 
pass that if the gland, by the will of the soul 
moving it in different directions, be afterwards 
suspended m this or that way in whidi it had 
once been suspended by the spirits agitated in 
this or that way, then the gland itself will pny- 
pel and determine the animal spirits them- 
selves in the same way as that in which they 
had before been repelled by a similar suspei^^ 
sion of the gland. Moreover, he affirmed that 
each volition of the mind is united in nature to 
a certain motion of the gland. Vot example, if 
a person wishes to behold a remote object, thia 
volition will cause the pupil of the eye to dilate, 
but if he thinks merely of the dilation of the 
pupil, to have that volition will profit him 
nothing, because nature has not connected a 
motion of the gland which serves to impel the 
animal spirits towards the optic nerve in a way 
suitable for dilation or contraction of the pupil 
with the volition of dilation or contraction, 
but only with the volition of beholding objects 
afar off or close at hand. Finally, be main- 
tained that although each motion of this ijand 
appears to be connected by nature from the 
commencement of our life with an individual 
thought, these motions can nevertheless be 
connected by habit with other thoughts, a 
proposition which he attempts to demonstmte 
in his ^'Passions of the Soul,’’ art. SO, pt. 1. 

From this he concludes that there is no miiui 
so feeble that it cannot, when properly dh 
rected, acquire absolute power over its pae- 
sions; for passions, as diefined by him, am 
’^perceptions, or sensations, or emotions of the 
soul which are related to it q)eeially, and 
which (N.B.) are produced, preserve^ and 
strengthened by some motion of Ibe ipirita/’ 
(See the ’Tassions of the Soul,” art« 27, pt i») 
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But educe it is possible to join to a certain vo- 
lition any motion of the gland, and conse- 
quently of the spirits, and since the determi- 
nation of the will depends solely on our power, 
we shall be able to acquire absolute mastery 
over our passions provided only we determine 
our will by fixed and firm decisions by which 
we desire to direct our actions and bind with 
these decisions the movements of the passions 
we wish to have. So far as 1 can gather from 
his own words, this is the opinion of that dis- 
tinguished man, and 1 could scarcely have be- 
lieved it possible for one so great to have put it 
forward if it had been less subtle. 1 can hardly 
wonder enough that a philosopher who firmly 
resolved to make no deduction except from 
self-evident principles, and to affirm nothing 
but what he clearly and distinctly perceived, 
and who blamed all the schoolmen because 
they desired to explain obscure matters by oc- 
cuH qualities, should accept a hypotibesis more 
occult than any occult quality. What does he 
understand, I ask, by the union of the mind 
and body? What clear and distinct conception 
has he of thought intimately connected with a 
certain small portion of matter? 1 wish that he 
had explained this union by its proximate 
cause. But he conceived the mind to be so dis- 
tinct from the body that he was able to assign 
no single cause of this union, nor of the mind 
itself, but was obliged to have recourse to the 
cause of the whole universe, that is to say, to 
God. Again, 1 should like to know how many 
degrees of motion the mind can give to that 
pineal gland, and with how great a power the 
mind can hold it suspended. For I do not 
understand whether this gland is acted on by 
the mind more slowly or more quickly than by 
the animal spirits, and whether the movements 
of the passions, which we have so closely bound 
with firm decisions, might not be separated 
from them again by bodily causes, from which 
it would follow that although the mind had 
firmly determined to meet danger, and had 
joined to this decision the motion of boldness, 
the sight of the danger might cause the gland 
to be suspended in such a manner that the 
mind could think of nothing but flight. Indeed, 
since there is no relation between the will and 
motion, so there is no comparison between the 
power or strength of the body and that of the 
mind, and consequently the strength of the 
body can never be determined by the strength 
of the mind. It is to be remembered also that 
this gland is not found to be so situated in the 
middle of the brain that it can be driven about 


so easily and in so many ways, and that all the 
nerves are not extendi to the cavities of the 
brain. Lastly, I omit all that Descartes asserts 
concerning the will and the freedom of the will, 
since I have shown over and over again that it 
is false. Therefore, inasmuch as the power of 
the mind, as I have shown above, is deteiv 
mined by intelligence alone, we shall deter- 
mine by the knowledge of the mind alone the 
remedies against the affects — ^remedies which 
every one, I believe, has experienced, although 
there may not have been any accurate obser- 
vation or distinct perception of them, and from 
this knowledge of the mind alone shall we de- 
duce everything which relates to its blessedness. 

AXIOMS 

1. If two contrary actions be exeited\in the 

same subject, a change must necessarily take 
place in both, or in one alone, until the^cease 
to be contrary. \ 

2. The power of an affect is limited !^ the 
power of its cause, in so far as the essence of 
the affect is manifested or limited by the es- 
sence of the cause itself. 

This axiom is evident from Prop. 7, pt. 3. 

Prop. 1 . As thoughts and the ideas of things are 
arranged and connected in the mind^ exactly so 
are the affections of the body or the images of 
things arranged and connected in the body, 

DemonsL The order and connection of ideas 
is the same (Prop. 7, pt. 2) as the order and 
connection of things, and vice versa, the order 
and connection of things is the same (Corol. 
Props. 6 and 7, pt. 2) as the order and connec- 
tion of ideas. Therefore, as the order and con- 
nection of ideas in the mind is according to the 
order and connection of the affections of the 
body (Prop. 18, pt. 2), it follows, vice versa 
(Prop. 2, pt. 3), that the order and connection 
of the affections of the body is according to the 
order and connection in the mind of the 
thoughts and ideas of things. q.e.d. 

Prof. 2. If we detach an emotionof the mindor 
affect from the thought of an external cause and 
connect it with other thoughts, then the lave or 
hatred towards the external cause and the fhictua- 
Hons of the mind which arise from these affects 
mil be destroyed, 

DemonsL That which constitutes the form 
of love or hatred is joy or sorrow, accompanied 
with the idea of an external cause (Defs. C and 
7 of the Affects). If this idea therefore be taken 
away, the form of love or hatred is also re- 
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moved, and therefore these affects and any 
others which arise from them are destroyed. 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. 3. An affect which is a paesion ceases to 
be a passion as soon as we form a dear and dis- 
tinct idea of it. 

Demand. An affect which is a passion is a 
confused idea (by the general definition of the 
Affects). If, therefore, we form a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of this affect, the idea will not be 
distinguished — except by reason — from this 
affect, in so far as &e affect is related to the 
mind alone (Prop. 21, pt. 2, with its SchoL), 
and therefore (Prop. 3, pt. 3) the affect will 
cease ta be a passion. q.e.d. 

Corol. In proportion, then, as we know an 
affect better is it more within our control, and 
the less does the mind suffer from it. 

Prop. 4. There is no affection of the body of 
which we cannot form some dear and distinct 
conception. 

Denwnst. Those things which are common 
to all cannot be otherwise than adequately 
conceived (Prop. 38, pt. 2), and therefore 
(Prop. 12, and Lem. 2, following SchoL Prop. 
13, pt, 2) there is no Section of the body of 
which we cannot form some clear and distinct 
conception. q.b.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that there is no af- 
fect of which we cannot form some clear and 
distinct conception. For an affect is an idea of 
an affection of the body (by the general def- 
inition of the Affects), and this idea therefore 
(I’rop. 4, pt. 5) must involve some clear and 
distinct conception. 

Schol. Since nothing exists from which some 
effect does not follow (Prop, 36, pt, 1), and 
since we understand clearly and distinctly 
everything which follows from an idea which 
is adequate in us (Prop, 40, pt. 2), it is a nec- 
essary consequence that every one has the 
power, partly at least, if not absolutely, of 
understanding clearly and distinctly himself 
and his affects, and consequently of bringing 
it to pass that he suffers less from them. We 
have therefore mainly to strive to acquire a 
clear and distinct knowledge as far as possible 
of each affect, so that the mind may be led to 
pass from the affect to think those things 
which it perceives clearly and distinctly, and 
with which it is entirely satisfied, and to strive 
also that the affect may be separated from the 
thought of an external cause and connect^ 
with true thoughts. Thus not only love, hatred, 


Ac., will be destroyed (Prop. 2, pt. 5), but also 
the appetites or desires to which the affect 
gives rise cannot be excessive (Prop. 61, pt. 4). 
For it is above everything to ^ observed that 
the appetite by which a man is said to act is 
one and the same appetite as that by which he 
is said to suffer. For example, we have shown 
that human nature is so constituted that every 
one desires that other people should live ac- 
cording to his way of thinking (Schol. Prop* 
31, pt. 3), a desire which in a man who is not 
guided by reason is a passion which is called 
ambition, and is not very different from pride; 
while, on the other hand, in a man who lives 
according to the dictates of reason it is an 
action or virtue which is called piety (Schol. 1, 
Prop. 37, pt. 4, and Demonst. 2 of the same 
Prop.). In the same manner, all the appetites 
or desires are passions only in so far as they 
arise from inadequate ideas, and are classed 
among the virtues whenever they are excited 
or begotten by adequate ideas; for ail the de- 
sires by which we are determine to any action 
may arise either from adequate or inadequate 
ideas (Prop. 59, pt. 4). To return, therefore, to 
the point from which we set out: there is no 
remedy within our power which can be con- 
ceived more excellent for the affects than that 
which consists in a true knowledge of them, 
since the mind possesses no other power than 
that of thinking and forming adequate ideas, 
as we have shown above (Prop. 3, pt. 3). 

Prop. 5. An affed towards an object which toe 
do not imagine as necessary ^ possihU^ or conn 
tingent, but which we simply imagine^ is^ other 
things being egml, the greatest of all. 

Demonst. The affect towards an object which 
we imagine to be free is greater than towards 
one which is necessary (Prop, 49, pt. 3), and 
consequently still greater than towards one 
which we imagine as possible or contingent 
(Prop. 11, pt. 4). But to imagine an object so 
free can be nothing else than to imagine it 
simply, while we know not the causes by which 
it was determined to action. (See Schol. Prop. 
36, pt. 2.) An affect, therefore, towards an 
object which we simply imagine is, other 
things being equal, greater than towards one 
which we imagine as necessary, possible, 
or contingent, and consequently greatest of 
all. Q.S.D. 

Prop. 6. In so far as the mind understands oK 
things as necessary , so far has it greater power 
over the affects, or suffers less from them. 
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Demona^. The mind understands all things 
to be necessary (Prop. 29, pt, 1), and deter- 
mined by an infinite diain of causes to exist- 
ence and action (Prop. 28, pt. 1), and therefore 
(Prop. 5, pt. 5) so far enables itself to suffer 
less from the affects which arise from these 
things, and (Prop. 48, pt. 3) to be less affected 
towards them. q.e.d. 

SMI, The more this knowledge that things 
are necessary is applied to individual thin^ 
which we imagine more distinctly and more 
vividly, the greater is this power of the mind 
over the affects, -~-a fact to which experience 
also testifies. For we see that sorrow for the 
loss of anything good is diminished if the per^ 
son who has lost it considers that it could not 
by any possibility have been preserved. So 
al^ we see that nobody pities an infant be- 
cause it does not know how to speak, walk, or 
reason, and lives so many years not conscious, 
as It were, of itself; but if a number of human 
beings were bom ^ult, and only a few here 
and there were bom infants, every one would 
pity the infants, because we should then con- 
sider infancy not as a thing natural and neces- 
sary, but as a defect or fault of nature. Many 
other facts of a similar kind we might observe. 

Prop. 7. The affects which spring from reason 
Of which are excikd by it are, if tme be taken into 
account, more powerful than those which are re- 
lated to indmdtuU objects which we contemplate 
as absent, 

Demonst, We do not contemplate an object 
as absent by reason of the affect by which we 
imagine it, but by reason of the fact that the 
body is affected with another affect, which ex- 
cludes the existence of that object (Prop. 17, 
pt. 2). The affect, therefore, which is related to 
an object which we contemplate as absent, is 
not of such a nature as to overcome the other 
actions and power of man (concerning these 
things see Prop. 6, pt. 4), but, on the contrary, 
is of such a nature that it can in some way be 
restrained by those affections which exclude 
the existence of its external cause (Prop. 9, pt. 
4). But the affect which arises from reason is 
necessarily related to the common properties 
of things (see the definition of reason in SchoL 
2, Prop. pt. 2), which we always contem- 
I^te as present (for nothing can exist which 
excludes their present existence), and which 
we always imagine in the same way (Prop. 88, 
pt. 2). This affect, therefore, always remains 
the same, and consequently (Ax. 1, pt. 5), the 
affects which are contrary to it, and whidi are 
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not maintained by thw external cause, must 
more and more accommodate themselves to it 
until they are no longer contrary to it. So far, 
therefore, the affect which springs from reason 
is the stronger. o.b.d. 

Prop. 8. The greater the number of the causes 
which simultaneously concur to excite any affect, 
the greater it will 6e. 

Demonst, A number of simultaneous causes 
can do more than if they were fewer (Prop. 
7, pt. 3), and therefore (Prop. 5, pt. 4) the 
greater the number of the simultaneous 
causes by which an affect is excited, the great- 
er it is. Q.BJ>* 

Schol. This proposition is also evident from 
Ax. 2, pt. 5. I 

Prop. 9. If we are affected by an affect 
related to many and different causes, whm (he 
mind contemplates at the same time with ths af- 
fect iisdf, we are less injured, suffer less fragi it, 
and are less affected therefore towards each cause 
than if we were affected by (mother affect equally 
great which is related to one cause only or to 
fewer causes, 

Demonst, An affect is bad or injurious only 
in so far as it hinders the mind from thinking 
(Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4), and therefore ^hat 
affect by which the mind is determined to^the 
contemplation of a number of objects at the 
same time is less injurious than another affect 
equally great which holds the mind in the con- 
templation of one object alone or of a few ob- 
jects, so that it cannot think of others. This is 
the first thing we had to prove. Again, since 
the essence of the mind, tW is to say (Prop. 
7, pt. 3), its power, consists in thou^t alone 
(Prop. 11, pt. 2), the mind suffers less through 
an affect by which it is determined to the con- 
templation of a number of objects at the same 
time than through an affect equally great 
which holds it occupied in the contemplation 
of one object alone or of a few objects. This is 
the second thing we had to prove. Finally, this 
affect (Prop. 48, ptr3), in so far as it is related 
to a number of external causes, is therefore less 
towards each. q.b.d. 

Prop. 10. So long as we are not agitated by af- 
fects which are contrary to our nature do we pos- 
sess ^ potrer of arranging and connecting the 
affections of the body according to the order of the 
intellect, 

Demonst, The affects which are contrary to 
our nature, that is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), 
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which arc evil, are evil so far as &ey the 

mind from understanding (Prop. 27, pt. 4). So 
long, therefore, as we are not a^tated by af« 
fects which are contrary to our nature, so lAng 
the power of the mind by which it endeavours 
to understand things (Prop. 26, pt. 4) is not 
hindered, and therefore so long does it possess 
the power of forming clear and distinct ideas, 
and of deducing them the one from the other 
(see Schol. 2, Prop. 40, and Schol. Prop. 47, 
pt. 2). So long, consequently (Prop. 1, pt. 6), 
do we possess the power of arranging and con- 
necting the affections of the body according to 
the order of the intellect. q.e.d. 

Schol. Through this power of properly ar- 
ranging and connecting the affections of the 
body we can prevent ourselves from being 
easily affected by evil affects. For (Prop. 7, pt. 
6) a greater power is required to restrain af- 
fects which are arranged and connected ac- 
cording to the order of the intellect than is re- 
quired to restrain those which are uncertain 
and unsettled. The best thing, therefore, we 
can do, so long as we lack a perfect knowledge 
of our affects, is to conceive a right rule of life, 
or sure maxims (dogmata) of life, — ^to commit 
these latter to memory, and constantly to 
apply them to the particular cases which fre- 
quently meet us in life, so that our imagination 
may be widely affected by them, and they may 
always be ready to hand. For example, amongst 
the maxims of life we have placed this (see 
Prop. 46, pt. 4, with its Schol.), that hatred is 
to conquer^ by love or generosity, and is 
not to be met mtii hatred in return. But in 
order that we may always have this prescript 
of reason in readiness whenever it will be of 
service, we must think over and often medi- 
tate upon the common injuries inflicted by 
men, and consider how and in what way they 
may best be repelled by generosity; for thus 
we shall connect the image of injury with the 
imagination of this maxim, and (Prop. 18, pt. 
2} it wiU be at band whenever an injury is of- 
fered to us. If we also continually have regard 
to our own true profit, and the good which fol- 
lows from mutual friendship and common fel- 
lowship, and remember that the highest peace 
of mind arises from a right rule of life (Prop. 
52, pt. 4), md also that man, like other things, 
acts according to the necessity of nature, then 
the injury or the hatred which usually arises 
from that necessity will occupy but the le^t 
part of the imagination, and will be eac^y 
overemne: or supposing that the anger which 
generahy arises bmi &e greatest injuries is 


not so eamiy overcenne, it will nevertheless be 
overcome, fdthough without fluctuatioA of 
mind, in a far shorter space of time than would 
have been necessary if we had not possessed 
those maxims on which we had thus meditated 
beforehand. This Is evident from Props. 6, 7» 
and 8, pt. 5. 

Concerning strength of mind, we must tOr 
fleet in the same way for the purpose of getting 
rid of fear, that is to say, we must often enu- 
merate and imagine the common dangers of life, 
and think upon the manner in which they can 
best be avoided and overcome by presence of 
mind and courage. It is to be observed, how* 
ever, that in the ordering of our thou^ts and 
images we must always look (Corol. Prop. 63, 
pt. 4, and Prop. 59, pt. 3) to those qualities 
which in each thing are good, so that we may 
be determined to action always by an affect eff 
joy. 

For example, if a man sees that he pursues 
glory too eagerly, let him think on its proper 
use, for what end it is to be followed, and by 
what means it can be obtained; but let him not 
think upon its abuse and vanity, and on the 
inconstancy of men and things of this sort, 
about which no one thinks unless through dis* 
ease of mind; for with such thougiits do those 
who are ambitious greatly torment themselves 
when they despair of obtaining the honours 
for which they are striving; and while they 
vomit forth rage, wish to be thought wise. In- 
deed it is certain that those covet glory tibe 
most who are loudest in declaiming against its 
abuse and the vanity of the world. Nor is this 
a peculiarity of the ambitious, but is common 
to all to whom fortune is adverse and who are 
impotent in mind; for we see that a poor and 
avaricious man is never weary of speaking 
about the abuse of money and tiie vices of the 
rich, thereby achieving nothing save to torment 
himself and show to others that be is unable to 
bear with equanimity not only his own pov- 
erty but also the wealth of o&ers. So also a 
man who has not been well received by his 
mistress thinks of nothing but the ficklenm of 
women, their faithlessness, and thdr other oft* 
proclaimed failings,— all of whidhi he forgets as 
soon as he is taken into favour by his mistress 
again. He, therefore, who desires to govern his 
affects and appetites from a bve of liberty 
alone will strive as much as he can to know 
virtues and their causes, and to fill his mind 
with that joy which springs from a trim knowl^ 
edge of tbm. Least ci aU wiU be desiie to ecs^ 
template tiie vices of men and disparage mm^ 
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or to delight in a' false show of liberty. He who 
will diligently observe these things (and they 
are not difficult), and will continue to practise 
them, will assuredly in a short space of time be 
able for the most part to direct his actions in 
accordance with the command of reason. 

Prop. 11. The greater the number of objects to 
which an image is related, the more constant is U, 
or the more frequently does it present itself, and 
the more does it occupy the mind. 

Demonst. The greater the number of objects 
to which an image or affect is related, the 
greater is the number of causes by which it can 
be excited and cherished. All these causes the 
mind contemplates simultaneously by means 
of the affect (by hypothesis), and therefore the 
more constant is the affect, or the more fre- 
quently does it present itself, and the more 
does it occupy the mind (Prop. 8, pt. 5). q.s.d. 

Prop. 12. The images of things are more easily 
connected with those images which are related to 
things which we clearly and distinctly understand 
than with any others. 

Demonst. Things which we clearly and dis- 
tinctly understand are either the common 
properties of things or what are deduced from 
them (see the definition of reason in Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2), and consequently (Prop. 11, 
pt. 5) are more frequently excited in us; and 
therefore it is easier for us to contemplate 
other things together with these which we 
clearly and distinctly understand than with 
any others, and consequently (Prop. 18, pt. 2), 
it is easier to connect things with these which 
we clearly and distinctly understand than with 
any others. 

Prof. 13. The greater thenumberof other things 
with which any image is connected, the morefre* 
gyently does it present itself. 

Demonst. For the greater the number of 
other things with which an image is connected, 
the greater is the number of causes (Prop. 18, 
pt. 2) by which it may be excited. q.e.d. 

Prop. 14. The mind can cause all the affections 
of the body or the images of things to be related to 
^ idea of Ood {ideam Dei). 

Demonst. There is no ejection of the body 
of which the mind cannot form some clear and 
distinct conception (Prop. 4, pt. 5), and there- 
fore (Prop. 15, pt. 1) it can cause all the affec- 
tions of ike body to be related to the idea of 
Ood. Q.B.D. 


Prop. 15. He who clearly and distinctly under^ 
stands himself and his affects loves God, and 
loves Him better the better he understands himself 
and his affects. 

Demonst. He who clearly and distinctly 
understands himself and his affects rejoices 
(Prop. 53, pt. 3), and his joy is attended with 
the idea of God (Prop. 14, pt. 5), therefore 
(Def. 6 of the Affects) he loves God, and (by 
the same reasoning) loves Him better the bet- 
terheunderstandshimselfandhisaffects. q.e.d« 

Prop. 16. This love to God above everything else 
ought to occupy the mind. 

Demonst. For this love is connected with all 
the affections-df the body (Prop. 14, pt. p), by 
all of which it is cherished (Prop. 15, pt. 5), 
and therefore (Prop. 11, pt. 5) above wery- 
thing else ought to occupy the mind. q.e.d. 

Prop. 17. God is free from passions, nor u He 
affected with any affect of joy or sorrow. ' 

Demonst. All ideas, in so far as they are re- 
lated to God, are true (Prop. 32, pt. 2) ; that is 
to say (Def. 4, pt. 2), are adequate, and there- 
fore (by the general definition of the Affects) 
God is free from passions. Again, God can 
neither pass to a greater nor to a less perfec- 
tion (Corol. 2, Prop. 20, pt. 1), and therefore 
(Defs. 2 and 3 of the Affects) He cannot be 
affected with any affect of joy or sorrow. q.£.d. 

Corol. Properly speaking, God loves no one 
and hates no one; for God (Prop. 17, pt. 5) is 
not affected with any affect of joy or sorrow, 
and consequently (Defs. 6 and 7 of the Affects) 
He neither loves nor hates any one. 

Prop. 18. No one can hate God. 

Demonst. The idea of God which is in us is 
adequate and perfect (Props. 46 and 47, pt. 2), 
and therefore in so far as we contemplate God 
do we act (Prop. 3, pt. 3), and consequently 
(Prop. 59, pt. 3) no sorrow can exist with the 
accompanying idea of God; that is to say (Def. 
7 of the Affects), no one can hate God. q.e.d. 

Corol. Love to God cannot be turned into 
hatred. 

Schol. But some may object, that if we 
understand God to be the cause of all things, 
we do for that very reason consider Him to be 
the cause of sorrow. But I reply, that in so far 
as we understand the causes of sorrow, it ceases 
to be a passion (Prop. 3, pt. 5), that is to say 
(Prop. 59, pt. 3), it ceases to be sorrow; and 
^erefore in so far as we understand God to be 
the cause of sorrow do we rejoice. 
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the other. (Schol. Prop. 10, pt. 5, and see abo 


Prop. 11-40 

Prop. 19. He who Uwee Ood cannot strive that 
God shoiM love him in reitum, 

DemonsL If a man were to strive after this, 
he would desire (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 5) that 
God, whom he loves, should not be God, and 
consequently (Prop. 19, pt. 3) he would desire 
to be sad, which (Prop. 28, pt. 3) is absurd. 
Therefore he who loves God, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 20. This love to God cannot be defiled 
either by the affect of envy or jealousy^ but is the 
more strengthened the more people we imagine to 
be connected with God by the same bond of love. 

Demonst. This love to God is the highest 
good which we can seek according to the dic- 
tate of reason (Prop. 28, pt. 4) ; is common to 
all men (Prop. 36, pt. 4) ; and we desire that all 
may enjoy it (Prop. 37, pt. 4). It cannot, 
therefore (Def. 23 of the Affects), be sullied by 
the affect of envy, nor (Prop. 18, pt. 5, and 
Def. of Jealousy in Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 3) 
by that of jealousy, but, on the contrary 
(Prop. 31, pt. 3), it must be the more strength- 
ened the more people we imagine to rejoice 
in it. Q.E.D. 

Schol. It is possible to show in the same 
manner that there is no affect directly contrary 
to this love and able to destroy it, and so we 
may conclude that this love to God is the most 
constant of all the affects, and that, in so far 
as it is related to the body, it cannot be de- 
stroyed imless with the body itself. What its 
nature is, in so far as it is related to the mind 
alone, we shall see hereafter. 

I have, in what has preceded, included all 
the remedies for the affects, that is to say, 
everything which the mind, considered in 
itself alone, can do against them. It appears 
therefrom that the power of the mind over the 
affects consists — 

1. In the knowledge itself of the affects. 
(See Schol. Prop. 4, pt. 6.) 

2. In the separation by the mind of the af- 
fects from the thought of an external cause, 
which we imagine confusedly. (See Prop. 2, pt. 
5, and Schol. Prop. 4, pt. 5.) 

3. In duration, in wUch the affections which 
are related to objects we understand surpass 
those related to objects conceived in a muti- 
lated or confused manner. (Prop. 7, pt. 5.) 

4. In the multitude of causes by which the 
affections which are related to the common 
properties of things or to God are nourished. 
(Props. 9 and 11, pt. 5.) 

5. In the order in which th ejpaii^^c an ^ 
range ite affects and connect wMkfik^th 


Props. 12, 13, and 14, pt. 5.) 

But that this power of the mind over the 
affects may be better understood, it is to be 
carefully observed that we call the affects 
great when we compare the affect of one 
with that of another, and see that one man is 
agitated more than another by the same affect, 
or when we compare the affects of one and the 
same man with one another, and discover that 
he is affected or moved more by one affect 
than by another. 

For (Prop. 5, pt. 4) the power of any affect is 
limited by the power of the external cause as 
compared with our own power. But the power 
of the mind is limited solely by knowledge, 
whilst impotence or passion is estimated solely 
by privation of knowledge, or, in other words, 
by that through which ideas are called inade- 
quate; and it therefore follows that that mind 
suffers the most whose largest part consists of 
inadequate ideas, so that it is distinguished 
rather by what it suffers than by what it does, 
while, on the contrary, that mind acts the 
most whose largest part consists of adequate 
ideas, so that although it may possess as many 
inadequate ideas as the first, it is nevertheless 
distinguished rather by those which belong to 
human virtue than by those which are a sign 
of human impotence. Again, it is to be ob- 
served that our sorrows and misfortunes main- 
ly proceed from too much love towards an ob- 
ject which is subject to many changes, and 
which we can never possess. For no one is 
troubled or anxious about any object he does 
not love, neither do wrongs, suspicions, ha- 
treds, &c., arise except from love towards ob- 
jects of which no one can be truly the pos- 
sessor. 

From all this we easily conceive what is the 
power which clear and distinct knowledge, and 
especially that third kind of knowledge (see 
Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 2) whose foundation is the 
knowledge itself of God, possesses over the 
affects; the power, namely, by which it is able, 
in so far as they are passions, if not actually to 
destroy them (see Prop. 3, pt. 5, with the 
Schol. to Prop. 4, pt. 5), at least to make them 
constitute the smallest part of the mind (see 
Prop. 14, pt. 6). Moreover, it begets a love 
towards an immutable and eternal object (see 
Prop. 16, pt. 6) of which we are really partn- 
ers (see Prop. 46, pt. 2) ; a love which therefore 
cannot be vitiat^ by the defects which are in 
common love, but which can always become 
greater (Prop. 15, pt. 5), ooouiqr 
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^ largest part of tlie mind (Prop. 16, pt. 5), 
and thorou^ly affect it. 

1 have now concluded all that I had to say 
rating to this present life. For any one who 
will attend to what has been urged in this 
Bcholiimi, and to the definition of tl^ mind and 
its affects, and to Props. 1 and 3, pt. 3, will 
easily be able to see the truth of what I said 
in the beginning of the scholium, that in these 
few words all l^e remedies for the affects are 
comprehended. It is time, therefore, that I 
should now pass to the consideration of those 
matters which appertain to the duration of 
the mind without relation to the body. 

Prop. 21. The mind can imagine nothing^ nor 
can U recoUect anything that is past, except while 
the body existe. 

DemonsL The mind does not express the 
act 4 al existence of its body, nor does it con* 
ceive as actual the affections of the body, ex- 
cept while the body exists (Corol. Prop. 8, pt. 
2), and consequently (Prop. 26, pt. 2) it con- 
cdves no body as actually existing except 
while its own body exists. It can therefore 
imagine nothing (see the definition of Imag- 
ination in Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), nor can it 
recdlect anything that is past, except while 
the body exists (see the dei^ition of Memory 
in Schol. Prop. 18, pt. 2). q.x.d. 

Prop. 22. In God, neoerthdees, there neceseanly 
exists an idea whuk expresses the essence of this 
or that human body under the form of eternity. 

Demend, God is not only the cause of the 
existence of this or t^t human body, but also 
of its essence (Prop. 25, pt. 1), which therefore 
must necessarily be conceived through the es- 
sence of God itself (Ax. 4, pt. 1) and by a cer- 
tain eternal necessity (Prop. 16, pt. 1). This 
conception, moreov^, must necessarily exist 
in God (Prop. 3, pt. 2). Q.n.D. 

Prop. 23. (T/icAumanmtndcannct&cahsoltdely 
destroyed vnith the body, but something of it fe» 
mains which is eternal, 

DemonsL In God there necessarily exists a 
eonceptimi or idea which expresses the essence 
of the human body (Prop. 22, pt. 5). This con- 
ception or idea is therefore necessarily some- 
thing whidi pertains to the essence of the hu- 
man mind (I^p. 13, pt. 2). But we ascribe to 
the human mind no duration which can be 
limited by time, unless in so fhr as it expresses 
fibe aetualexistonce of the body, whidfii is man- 
i^oeted through duration, and which can be 


limited by rime, that is to say (Corol. Prop. 6, 
pt. 2), we cannot ascribe duration to the mind 
except while the body exists. 

But nevertheless, since this something is 
that which is conceived by a certain et^nal 
necessity through the essence itself of God 
(Prop. 22, pt. 5), this something which per- 
tains to the essence of the mind will necessarily 
be eternal. q.e.d. 

Schol. This idea which expresses the essence 
of the body under the form of eternity is, as We 
have said, a certain mode of thou^t whicl 
pertains to the essence of the mind and is neo* 
essarily eternal. It is impossible, nevertheless 
that we should.recollect that we existed 1 
the body, because there are no traces 
such existence in the body, and also 
eternity cannot be defined by time, or^ 
any relationship to it. Nevertheless we fe 
know by experience that we are eternal. \For 
the mind is no less sensible of those this _ 
which it conceives through intelligence than of 
those which it remembers, for demonstrations 
are the eyes of the mind by which it sees and 
observes things. 

Although, therefore, we do not recollect that 
we existed before the body, we feel that our 
mind, in so far as it involves the essence of the 
body under the form of eternity, is eternal, 
and that this existence of the mind cannot be 
limited by time nor manifested through dura- 
tion. Only in so far, therefore, as it involves 
the actual existence of the body can the mind 
be said to possess duration, and its existence 
be limited by a fixed time, and so far only has 
it the power of determining the existence of 
things in time, and of conceiving them under 
the form of duration. 

Prop. 24. The more we understand individual 
objects, the more we understand God. 

DemonsL This is evident from Corol. Prop. 
25, pt. 1. 

Prop. 25. The kighed ^ortof the mind and its 
highed virtue is to understand things by the third 
kind of knowledge. 

DemonsL The third kind of knowledge pro- 
ceeds from an adequate idea of certain at- 
tributes of God to an adequate knowledge of 
the essence of things (see its definition in ^hol. 
2, Prop. 40, pt. 2); and the more we under- 
stand things in this manner (Prop. 24, pt. 5)> 
the more we understand Gcd; and th^fore 
(Prop. 28, pt. 4) ttie highest virtue of the 
mind, that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), the power 
or nathie el the mind, or (F^p. 7, pt* 3) its 
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hipest effort, is to understand tlungs by the 
tiiird kind of knowledge^ Q.n.D. 

Pbop. 26. The better the mind ie adapted to 
understand things by the third kind of knmU 
edge^ the moire it desires to understand them by 
this kind of knowledge. 

Demonst. This is evident; for in so far as we 
concdve the mind to be adapted to under- 
stand things by this kind of knowledge, do we 
conceive it to be determined to understand 
things by this kind of knowledge, and conse- 
quently (Def. 1 of the Affects) the better the 
mind is adapted to this way of understanding 
things, the more it desires it. g.B.D. 

Prop. 27. From this third kind of knowledge 
arises the highest possible peace of mind. 

Demonst. The highest virtue of the mind is 
to know God (Prop. 28, pt. 4), or to under- 
stand things by the third kind of knowledge 
(Prop. 25, pt. 5). This virtue is greater tibe 
more the mind Imows things by this kind of 
knowledge (Prop. 24, pt. 5), and therefore he 
who knows things by this kind of knowledge 
passes to the highest human perfection, and 
consequently (Def. 2 of the Affects) is affected 
with the highest joy, which is accompanied 
with the idea of himself and his own virtue 
(Prop. 43, pt. 2) ; and therefore (Def. 25 of the 
Affects) from this kind of knowledge arises the 
highest possible peace of mind. q.e.d. 

Prop. 28. The effortorthe desire to know things 
by the third kind of knowledge cannot arise from 
the first kind, but may arise from the second kind 
of knowledge. 

Demonst. This proposition is self-evident; 
for eversrthing that we clearly and distinctly 
understand, we understand either throu^ 
itself or through something which is conceived 
through itself; or, in other words, ideas which 
are clear and distinct in us, or which are re- 
lated to the third kind of knowledge (Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2), cannot follow from mutilated 
and confu^ ideas, winch (by the same scho- 
lium) are related to the first Idod of knowledge, 
but from adequate ideas, that is to say (by the 
same scholium), from the second and third 
kinds of knowMge. Therefore (Def. 1 of the 
Affects) the desire of knowing things by the 
third kind of knowledge cannot arise from the 
firstkmd,butmayari8e£romtheseeond. q.ej>. 

Prop. 22. Mserything vMck the ndnd under^ 
stands vSnder % form of eternity, it understands 
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not became it conceives the present actual exist* 
ence of the body, but because it conceives Uw es^ 
sence of the body under the form of eternity. 

Demonst. In so far as the mind conceives 
the present existence of its body does it con- 
cave duration which can be determined in 
time, and so far only has it the power of con- 
ceiving things in relation to time (Prop, 21, 
pt. 5, and Prop. 26, pt. 2). But eternity cannot 
be manifested through duration (Def. 8, pt. 1), 
and its explanation; therefore the mind so far 
has not the power of conceiving things under 
the form of eternity; but because it is the na- 
ture of reason to conceive things under the 
form of eternity (Corol. 2, Prop. 44, pt. 2), 
and because it also pertains to the nature of 
the mind to conceive the essence of the body 
under the form of eternity (Prop. 23, pt. 5), 
and excepting these two things nothing else 
pertains to the nature of the mind (Prop. 13, 
pt. 2), therefore this power of conceiving things 
under the form of eternity does not pertain to the 
mind except in so far as it conceives the essence 
of the body under the form of eternity. q.e.d. 

Schol. Things are conceived by us as actual 
in two ways; either in so far as we conceive 
them to exist with relation to a fixed time and 
place, or in so far as we conceive them to be 
contained in God, and to follow from the ne- 
cessity of the divine nature. But those things 
which are conceived in this second way as true 
or real we conceive under the form of eternity, 
and their ideas involve the eternal and infinite 
essence of God, as we have shown in Prop. 45, 
pt. 2, to the scholium of which proposition tlie 
reader is also referred. 

Prop. 30. Our mind, in so far as it knows itsdf 
and the body under the form of eternity, neees^ 
sarily has a knowledge of God, and knows that it 
is in God and is conceived through Him. 

Demmd. Eternity is the very essence of 
God, in so far as that essence involves neces- 
sary existence (Def. 8, pt. 1), To concdve 
things therefore under the form of eternity, is 
to conceive them in so far as thqy are con- 
ceived throu^ the essence of God as actually 
existing things, or in so far as throu^ the es- 
sence of God they involve existence. Therefore 
our mind, in so far as it conceives itself and its 
body under the form of eternity, necessarily 
has a knowledge of Gk>d, and knows, Q4RJh. 

Prof. 31. ThcttdrdUndcfknciud^ 
upon the mind as its formal name, in so far as 
the mind itself is etemaL 
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TkimmA. The mind conoeivesnothingunder 
the form of eternity, unless in so far as it con- 
ceives the essence of its body under the form 
of eternity (Prop. 29, pt. 5), that is to say 
(Props. 21 and 23, pt. 5), unless in so far as it 
is eternal. Therefore (Prop. 30, pt. 5) in so far 
as the mind is eternal it has a knowledge of 
God, which is necessarily adequate (Prop. 46, 
pt. 2), and therefore in so far as it is eternal it 
is fitt^ to know all those things which can 
follow from this knowledge of God (Prop. 40, 
pt. 2), that is to say it is fitted to know things 
by the third kind of knowledge (see the defi- 
nition of this kind of knowledge in 3ehol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2), of which (Def. 1, pt. 3), in so 
far as the mind is eternal, it is the adequate or 
formal cause. q.£.i>. 

SMI. As each person therefore becomes 
stronger in this kind of knowledge, the more is 
he conscious of himself and of God; that is to 
say, the more perfect and the happier he is, a 
truth which will still more clearly appear from 
what follows. Here, however, it is to be ob- 
served, that althou^ we are now certain that 
the mind is eternal in so far as it conceives 
things under the form of eternity, yet, in order 
that what we wish to prove may be more easily 
explained and better understood, we shall con- 
sider the mind, as we have hitherto done, as if 
it had just begun to be, and had just begun 
to understand things under the form of eter- 
nity. This we can do without any risk of error, 
provided only we are careful to conclude 
nothing except from clear premises. 

Prop. 32. We delight in whatever we under^ 
etani by the third hind of hnowUdge, and ovr 
delight is accompanied with the idea of God as 
its cause. 

Demonst. From this kind of knowledge 
arises the highest possible peace of mind, that 
is to say (Def. 25 of the Affects), the highest 
joy, attended moreover with the idea of one’s 
self (Prop. 27, pt. 6), and consequently (Prop. 
30, pt. 5) attended with the idea of God as its 
cause. Q.EJ>. 

Carol. From the third kind of knowledge 
necessarily springs the intellectual love of God. 
— ^For from this kind of knowledge arises 
(Prop. 32, pt. 5) joy attended with the idea of 
God as its cause, that is to say (Def. 6 of the 
AjGFects), the love of God, not in so far as we 
imagine Him as present (Prop. 29, pt. 5), but 
in so far as we understand that He is eternal; 
and tbat^is what I call the intellectual love of 
God. 
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Prop. 33. The intellectual love of God which 
arises from the third kind of hruywUdge is eternal. 

Demonst. The third kind of knowledge 
(Prop. 31, pt. 6, and Ax. 3, pt. 1) is eter- 
nal, and therefore (by the same axiom) the 
love which springs from it is necessarily 
eternal. q.e.d. 

Schol. Although this love to God has no be- 
ginning (Prop. 33, pt. 5), it nevertheless has 
all the perfections of love, just as if it had orig- 
inated; — ^as we supposed in the corollary of 
Prop. 32, pt. 5. Nor is there here any difference, 
excepting that the mind has eternally pos- 
sess^ these same perfections which we imag- 
ined as now accruing to it, and has po^essed 
them with IBe accompanying idea of God as 
the eternal cause. And if joy consist in the pas- 
sage to a greater perfection, blessednessWust 
indeed consist in this, that the mind en- 
dowed with perfection itself. 

Prop. 34. The mind is subject to affects wlhich 
are related to passions only so long as the body 
exists. 

Demonst. An imagination is an idea by 
which the mind contemplates any object as 
present (see its definition in Schol. Prop. 17, 
pt. 2). This idea nevertheless indicates the 
present constitution of the human body 
rather than the nature of the external object 
(Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2). An affect, therefore 
(by the general definition of the Affects), is an 
imagination in so far as it indicates the present 
constitution of the body, and therefore (Prop. 
21, pt. 5) the mind, only so long as the body 
exists, is subject to affects which are related to 
passions. q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that no love except 
intellectual love is eternal. 

Schol. If we look at the common opinion of 
men, we shall see that they are indeed con- 
scious of the eternity of their minds, but they 
confound it with duration, and attribute it to 
imagination or memory, which they believe 
remain after death._ 

Prop. 35. God loves Himsdf with an infinite 
intellectual love. 

God is absolutely infinite (Def. 6, pt. 1), 
that is to say (Def. 6, pt. 2), the nature of God 
delights in infinite perfection accompanied 
(Prop. 3, pt. 2) with the idea of Himself, that 
is to say (Prop. 11, and Def. 1, pt. 1), with the 
idea of Hims^ as cause, and this is what, in 
Corol. Prop. 32, pt. 5, we have called intel- 
lectual love. 
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Prop, 36, The intellediuU Urn of the mind Uh 
wcarde Ood ie the very love with which He lovee 
HimeeVt not ineofaraeHeie infinite, h\d in so 
far 08 He can he manifested through the eeemce 
of the human mind, considered under the form 
of eternity; that is to say, the intellectual love of 
the mind towards God is part of the infinite love 
uiih which God loves Himself. 

Demonsi. This love of the mind must be re* 
lated to the actions of the mind (Corol. Prop. 
32, pt. 5, and Prop. 3, pt. 3), and it is therefore 
an action by which the mind contemplates 
itself; and which is accompanied with the idea 
of God as cause (Prop. 32, pt. 5, with the 
Corol.); that is to say (Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1, 
and Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), it is an action by 
which God, in so far as He can be manifested 
through the human mind, contemplates Him- 
self, the action being accompani^ with the 
idea of Himself; and therefore (Prop. 35, pt. 
5), this love of the mind is part of the infinite 
love with which God loves Himself. q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that God, in so far 
as He loves Himself, loves men, and conse- 
quently that the love of God towards men and 
the intellectual love of the mind towards God 
are one and the same thing. 

Schol. Hence we clearly understand that 
our salvation, or blessedness, or liberty con- 
sists in a constant and eternal love towards 
God, or in the love of God towards men. This 
love or blessedness is called Glory in the sacred 
waitings, and not without reason. For whether 
it be related to God or to the mind, it may 
properly be called repose of mind, which (Defs. 
25 and 30 of the Affects) is, in truth, not dis- 
tinguished from glory. For in so far as it is re- 
lated to God, it is (Prop. 35, pt. 5) joy (grant- 
ing that it is allowable to use this word), ac- 
companied with the idea of Himself, and it is 
the same thing when it is related to the mind 
(Prop. 27, pt. 5). Again, since the essence of 
our mind consists in knowledge alone, whose 
beginning and foundation is God (Prop. 15, 
pt. 1, and Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 2), it is clear to 
us in what manner and by what method our 
mind, with regard both to essence and exist- 
ence, follows from the divine nature, and con- 
tinually depends upon God. 1 thought it 
worth while for me to notice this here, in order 
that I might show, by this example, what that 
knowledge of individual objects which I have 
called intuitive or of the third kind (Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2) is able to do, and how much 
more potent it is than the universal knowl- 
edge, which I have called knowledge of the 
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second kind. For although I have shown gen- 
erally in the First Part that all things, and 
consequently also the human mind, depend 
upon God both with regard to existence and 
essence, yet that demonstration, althou^ 
legitimate, and placed beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, does not, nevertheless, so affect 
our mind as a proof from the essence itself of 
any individual object which we say depends 
upon God. 

Prop. 37. There is nothing in nature which is 
contrary to this intellectual love, or which can 
negate it. 

This intellectual love necessarily follows 
from the nature of the mind, in so far as it is 
considered, through the nature of God, as an 
eternal truth (Props. 33 and 29, pt. 5), If there 
were anything, therefore, contrary to this love, 
it would be contrary to the truth, and conse- 
quently whatever might be able to negate this 
love would be able to make the true false, 
which (as is self-evident) is absurd. There 
exists, therefore, nothing in nature, q.e.d. 

Sidiol. The axiom of the Fourth Part refers 
only to individual objects, in so far as they are 
considered in relation to a fixed time and 
place. This, I believe, no one can doubt. 

Prop. 38. The more objects the mind under^ 
stands by the second and third kinds of knowU 
edge, the less it suffers from those affects which 
are evil, and the less it fears death. 

Demonst. The essence of the mind consists 
in knowledge (Prop. 11, pt. 2). The more 
things, therefore, the mind knows by the sec- 
ond and third kinds of knowledge, the greater 
is that part which abides (Props. 29 and 23, 
pt. 5), and consequently (Prop. 37, pt. 5) the 
greater is that part which is not touched by 
affects which are contrary to our nature, that 
is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), which are evil. The 
more things, therefore, the mind understands 
by the second and third kinds of knowledge, 
the greater is that part which remains un- 
harmed, and the less consequently does it 
suffer from the affects. 

Schol. We are thus enabled to understand 
that which 1 touched upon in Schol. Prop. 39, 
pt. 4, and which 1 promised to explain in this 
part, namely, that death is by so much the less 
injurious to us as the clear and distinct knowl- 
edge of the mind is greater, and consequently 
as the mind loves God more. Again, since 
(Prop. 27, pt. 5) from the third kind of knowl- 
edge there arises the highest possible peace, it 
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follows that it is possible for the human mind 
to be of sach a nature that that part of it which 
we have shown perishes with its body (Prop* 
2lf pt. 5), in comparison with the part of it 
whi^ remains, is of no consequence. But more 
fully upon this subject presently. 

Prop. 39. He who poaeeeses ahodyfitfcr many 
ihinge poasesaea a mind of which the greater part 
ia eternal. 

Demonat. He who possesses a body fitted 
for doing many things is least of all agitated by 
those affects which are evil (Prop. 38, pt. 4), 
that is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), by affects which 
are contrary to our nature, and therefore 
(Prop. 10, pt. 5) he possesses the power of ar- 
ranging and connecting the affections of the 
body according to the order of the intellect, 
and consequently (Prop. 14, pt. 5) of causing 
all the affections of the body to be related to 
the idea of God (Prop. 15, pt. 5); in conse- 
quence of which he is affect^ with a love to 
God, which (Prop. 16, pt. 5) must occupy or 
form the greatest part of his mind, and there- 
fore (Prop. 33, pt. 5) he possesses a mind of 
which the greatest part is eternal. 

SchoL Inasmuch as human bodies are fit for 
many things, we cannot doubt the possibility 
of their possessing such a nature that they 
may be related to minds which have a large 
knowledge of themselves and of God, and 
whose greatest or principal part is eternal, so 
that they scarcely fear death. To understand 
this more clearly, it is to be here considered 
^at we live in constant change, and that ac- 
cording as we change for the better or the 
worse we are called happy or unhappy. For he 
who passes from infancy or childhood to death 
is called unhappy, and, on the other hand, we 
consider ourselves happy if we can pass through 
the whole period of iffe with a sound mind in a 
sound body. Moreover he who, like an infant 
or child, possesses a body fit for very few 
tilings, and almost altogether dependent on 
external causes, has a mind which, considered 
in itself alone, is idmost entirely unconscious 
of itself, of G^, and of objects. On the other 
hand, he who possesses a body fit for many 
things possesses a mind which, considered in 
itnelf alone, is largely conscious of itself, of 
God, and of objects. In this life, therefore, it 
is our chief endeavour to change Ihe body of 
infancy, so far as its nature permits and Is con- 
ducive .th^to, into another body which Is 
&tted for many things, and which is rdated to 
a mitKi conscious as much as possible of itsrif. 


of God, and of objects; so that everything 
which is related to its memory or imagination, 
in comparison with the intelleot is scarcdy of 
any moment, as I have already said in the 
scholium of the preceding proposition. 

Prop. 40. The more petfedion a thing poaaeaaea, 
the more it acta and the leaa it auffera^ and eon- 
verady the more U acta the more perfect it ia. 

DemonaL The more perfect a thing is, the 
more reality it possesses (Def. 6, pt. 2), and 
consequently (Prop. 3, pt. 3, with the Schol.) 
the more it acts and the less it suffers. In- 
versely also it may be demonstrated in the 
same way th^t^ the more a thing acts the more 
perfect it is. q.e.d. j 

Carol. Hence it follows that that partW the 
mind which abides, whether great or snmll. is 
more perfect than the other part. For the 
of the mind which is eternal (Props. 23 and 29, 
pt. 5) is the intellect, through which alone we 
are said to act (Prop. 3, pt. 3), but that ^rt 
which, as we have shown, perishes, is the imag- 
ination itself (Prop. 21, pt. 5), through which 
alone we are said to suffer (Prop. 3, pt. 3, and 
the general definition of the affects). There- 
fore (Prop. 40, pt. 5) that part which abides, 
whether great or small, is more perfect than 
the latter. q.e.d. 

Schol. These are the things I proposed to 
prove concerning the mind, in so far as it is 
considered without relation to the existence of 
the body, and from these, taken together with 
Prop. 21, pt. 1, and other propositions, it is 
evident that our mind, in so far as it under- 
stands, is an eternal mode of thought, which 
is determined by another eternal mode of 
thought, and this again by another, and so on 
ad infinitum^ so that all taken together form 
the eternal and infinite intellect of God. 

Prop. 41. Even if we did not know that our 
mind ia eternal^ we ahould atill conaider aa of 
primary importance Piety and Religion, and 
dbaolutely everything which in the Fourth Part 
we have ahoum to he related to atrength of mind 
and generosity. 

Demand. The primary and sole foundation 
of virtue or of the proper conduct of life (by 
Cord. Prop. 22, and Prep. 24, pt. 4) is to seek 
our own profit. But in order to detennine what 
reason prescribes as profitable, we bad no re- 
gard to the eternity of the mind| which we did 
not recognise till we came to the Fifth Part. 
Therefore, although we were at that time ig- 
norant th^ the mind is eternal, we conmder^ 
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as of primary importance those tiungs which 
we have shown are related to strength of mind 
and generosity; and therefore, even if we were 
now ignorant of the eternity of the mind, we 
should consider those commands of reason as 
of primary importance. q.e.d. 

SckoL The creed of the multitude seems to 
be different from this; for most persons seem 
to believe that they are free in so far as it is 
allowed them to obey their lusts, and that 
they give up a portion of their rights, in so far 
as they are bound to live according to the 
commands of divine law. Piety, therefore, and 
religion, and absolutely all those things that 
are related to greatness of soul, they believe 
to be burdens which they hope to be able to 
lay aside after death; hoping also to receive 
some reward for their bondage, that is to say, 
for their piety and religion. It is not merely 
this hope, however, but also and chiefly fear 
of dreadful punishments after death, by which 
they are induced to live according to the com- 
mands of divine law, that is to say, as far aa 
their feebleness and impotent mind will per- 
mit; and if this hope and fear were not present 
to them, but if they, on the contrary, believed 
that minds perish with the body, and that 
there is no prolongation of life for miserable 
creatures exhausted with the burden of their 
piety, they would return to ways of their own 
liking; they would prefer to let ever 3 rthing be 
controlled by their own passions, and to obey 
fortune rather than themselves. 

This seems to me as absurd as if a man, be- 
cause he does not believe that he will be able 
to feed his body with good food to all eternity, 
should desire to satiate himself with poisonous 
and deadly drugs ; or as if, because he sees that 
the mind is not eternal or immortal, he should 
therefore prefer to be mad and to live without 
reason,— absurdities so great that they scarce- 
ly deserve to be repeated. 

Prop. 42. 

hiA is virtite itsdf; nor do we delight in hlessedr 
ness because m restrain our lusts; btUf on the 
contrary f because we delight in ii, thereof e are we 
able to restrain them. 
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Demonsl. Blessedness consists in love to* 
wards God (Prop. 36, pt. 5, and its &hol.), 
which arises from the third l^d of knowledge 
(Corol. Prop. 32, pt. 5), and this love, there- 
fore (Props. 59 and 3, pt. 3), must be related 
to the mind in so far as it acts. Blesse^ess, 
therefore (Def. 8, pt. 4), is virtue itself, which 
was the first thing to be proved. Again, the 
more the mind delights in this divine love or 
blessedness, the more it understands (Prop. 32, 
pt. 6), that is to say ((Dorol. Prop. 3, pt. 6), the 
greater is the power it has over its affects, and 
(Prop. 38, pt. 6) the less it suffers from affects 
which are evil. Therefore, it is because the 
mind delights in this divine love or blessedness 
that it possesses the power of restraining the 
lusts ; and because the power of man to restrain 
the affects is in the intellect alone, no one, 
therefore, delights in blessedness because he 
has restrained his affects, but, on the contrary, 
the power of restraining his lusts springs from 
blessedness itself. q.e.d. 

Schol. I have finished everything I wished 
to explain concerning the power of the mind 
over the affects and concerning its liberty. 
From what has been said we see what is the 
strength of the wise man, and how much he 
surpasses the ignorant who is driven forward 
by lust alone. For the ignorant man is not only 
agitated by external causes in many ways, 
and never enjoys true peace of soul, but lives 
also ignorant, as it were, both of God and of 
things, and as soon os he ceases to suffer ceases 
also to be. On the other hand, the wise man, in 
so far as he is considered as such, is scarcely 
ever moved in his mind, but, being conscious 
by a certain eternal necessity of himself, of 
God, and of things, never ceases to be, and 
always enjoys true peace of soul. If the way 
which, as I have shown, leads hither seem 
very difficult, it can nevertheless be found. 
It must inde^ be difficult since it is so sel- 
dom discovered; for if salvation lay ready 
to hand and could be discovered without 
great labour, how could it be possible that it 
Siould be neglected almost by everybody? 
But all noble things are as difficult as they 
are rare. 
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